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PREFACE 


The  present  book  is  a  eareful  revision  of  the  edition  of  1888. 
This  revision  was  planned  and  actually  begun  in  the  lifetime  of 
Professor  Greenough  and  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  principles  that  met  with  his  full  approval.  The  renum¬ 
bering  of  the  sections  has  made  it  possible  to  improve  the 
arrangement  of  material  in  many  p^'ticulars  and  to  avoid  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  repetition  wliicli  was  inevitable  in  the  former 
edition.  Thus,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  volume,  the 
editors  have  been  able  to  include  such  new  matter  as  the  advance 
in  grammatical  science  has  afforded.  The  studj^  of  historical 
and  comparative  syntax  has  been  pursued  with  considerable  vigor 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  the  well-established  results  of 
this  study  have  been  inserted  in  their  appropriate  places.  In 
general,  however,  the  principles  and  facts  of  Latin  syntax,  as 
set  forth  by  Professor  Greenough,  have  stood  the  test  both  of 
scientific  criticism  and  of  practical  use  in  the  class-room,  and 
accordingly  the  many  friends  of  Allen  and  Greenough’s  Gram¬ 
mar  will  not  find  the  new  edition  strange  or  unfamiliar  in  its 
method  or  its  contents.  The  editors  have  seen  no  occasion  to 
ichange  long-settled  nomenclature  or  to  adopt  novel  classifica¬ 
tions  when  the  usual  terms  and  categories  have  proved  satis¬ 
factory.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  modify 
either  doctrines  or  fonns  of  statement  whenever  improvement 
seemed  possible. 

In  the  matter  of  “  hidden  quantity”  the  editors  have  been  even 
more  conservative  than  in  the  former  revision.  This  subject  is 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investi¬ 
gations  are  far  from  harmonious.  In  many  instances  the  facts. 
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are  quite  undiscoverable,  and,  in  general,  the  phenomena  are  of 
comparatively  slight  interest  except  to  special  students  of  the 
arcana  of  philology.  No  vowel  has  been  marked  long  unless  the 
evidence  seemed  practically  decisive. 

The  editors  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Professor  E.  S.  Sheldon,  of  Harvard  University,  for 
the  first  ten  pages,  dealing  with  phonetics  and  phonology.  The}’- 
are  equally  indebted  to  Professor  E.  P.  Monfs,  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  has  had  the  kindness  to  revise  the  notes  on  historical 
and  comparative  syntax.  Particular  acknowledgment  is  also 
due  to  Mr.  M.  Grant  Dapiell,  who  has  cooirerated  in  the  revision 
throughout,  and  whose  accurate  scholarship  and  long  experience 
as  a  teacher  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  at  every  point. 
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LxVTIN  GRAMMAR 

Latin  Grammar  is  usually  treated  under  three  heads:  1.  M’'ords  and 
Forms;  2.  Syntax;  A  Prosody.  Syntax  treats  of  the  function  of  words 
when  joined  togethei-  as  parts  of  the  sentence ;  Prosody  of  their  arrange¬ 
ment  in  metrical  compo.sition. 


PART  FIRST  — WORDS  AND  FORMS 


THE  ALPHABET 

.  1.  The  Latin  Alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  English  (which  is 
in  fact  borrowed  from  it)  except  that  it  does  not  contain  J,  U, 
and  W. 

Note  1.  — The  Latin  alphaliet  wa.s  borrowed  in  very  early^ times  from  a  Greek 
alphabet  (though  not  from  tliat  most  familiar  to  us)  and  did  not  at  fir.st  contain  t  ie 
letters  G  and  Y.  It  consisted  of  capital  letters  only,  and  the  small  letters  with  whu.h 
we  are  familiar  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  tlie  close  of  the  eighth  century  o 

°''V^OTE  2.  — Tlie  Latin  names  of  tlie  eonsonants  were  as  follows :  —  B,  be  (pronounced 
hav):  C,  ee  (pronounced  kay);  D,de  {(lay);  F,  ef;  G,  ye  (yay);  H.  ha;  K,ka;L  ei; 
M.'em;  N,  ew P,  pe  (pay);  <i,qu(koo);  R,  er ;  S,  cs;  T,  le  (lay);  X  la: ;  Z,  zeia  (the 
Greek  name,  pronounced  dzayta).  Tlie  sound  of  each  vowel  was  used  as  its  name. 

a.  The  character  C  originally  meant  G,  a  value  always  retained  in 
the  abbreviations  C.  (for  Gaius)  and  Cn.  (for  Gnaeus). 

Note,  —  In  early  Latin  C  came  also  to  be  used  for  K,  and  K  disappeared  except  be¬ 
fore  a  in  a  tew  words,  as  Kal.  (Kalendae),  Karthago.  Thus  there  was  no  dnstiiiction  in 
writing  between  the  sounds  of  g  and  k.  Later  this  delect  was  remedied  by  foC'mi  g 
(from  C)  the  new  character  G.  This  took  the  alpliabetic  place  fornieriy  occupied  by 
Z,  which  had  gone  out  of  use.  In  Cieero’s  time  (see  N.  I),  iii.  93),  Y  (originally  a  loim 
of  V)  and  Z  were  iiitrodaeed  from  the  ordinary  Greek  aliihabet  to  repieseii  ^ouii  s  in 
words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  they  were  put  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  alpha  e  . 

h.  I  and  V  were  used  both  as  vowels  and  as  consonants  (see  §  5). 

Note.  —V  origiiiaVly  denoted  the  vow'el  sound  u  (oo),  and  F  stood  for  the  sound  of 
our  consonant  w.'  Wlieii  F  acquired  the  value  of  our  f.  V  came  to  be  used  for  the 
sound  of  w  as  well  as  for  the  vowel  u. 

In  this  book  i  is  used  for  both  vowel  and  consonant  i,  u  for  vowel  u,  and 
V  for  consonant  u  ;  —  ius.  vir,  iuvenis. 
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AVORDS  AND  NORMS 


[§§  2-4 


Classification  of  Sounds 

2.  The  simple  Vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y. 

The  Diphthongs  are  ae,  au,  ei,  eu,  oe,  ui,  and,  in  early  Latin,  ai, 
oi,  ou.  In  the  diphthongs  both  vowel  sounds  are  heard,  one  fol¬ 
lowing  the  other  in  the  same  sjdlable. 

3.  Consonants  are  either  voiced  {sonant)  or  voiceless  (surd). 
Voiced  consonants  are  pronounced  with  the  same  vocal  murmur 
that  is  heard  in  vowels ;  voiceless  consonants  lack  this  murmur. 


1.  The  voiced  consonants  are  b,  d,  g,  1,  r,  m,  n,  z,  consonant  i,  v. 

2.  The  voiceless  consonants  are  p,  t,  c  (k,  q),  f,  )i,  s,  x. 

4.  Consonants  are  further  classified  as  in  the  following  table: 


f  Voiced  (mediae) 

L.vniAn.s 

b 

Dentals 

d 

Palataj.s 

g 

Mutes  ■ 

Voiceless  (lenues) 

P 

t 

0  (k,  q) 

1  Aspii-ates 

ph 

th 

ok 

Nasals 

m 

11 

n  (before  c,  g,  q) 

Liquids 

Fricatives  (Spirants) 

i,  r 
s,  z 

Sibilants 

Semivowels 

V 

s,  z 

consonant i 

Double  consonants  are  x 

(=  cs)  and  z 

(=dz); 

h  is  merely  a  breatliin|r. 

1.  Mutes  are  pronounced  by  blocking  eutii'ely,  lor  an  instant,  the  passage  of  the 
breath  through  tlie  mouth,  and  then  allowing  it  to  escape  witli  an  explosioji  (distinctly 
heard  before  a  following  vowel).  Between  the  explo.sion  and  the  vowel  there  may  he 
a  slight  puff  of  breatli  (h),  as  in  the  Aspirates  (ph,  th,  ch).2 

2.  Labials  are  pronounced  with  tlie  lips,  or  lip.s  and  teeth. 

3.  Dentals  (sonietiines  called  Liuguals)  are  pronounced  with  tlie  tip  of  the  tongue 
touching  or  aiDproacliing  the  upper  front  teeth. 

4.  Palatals  are  pronounced  with  a  part  of  the  upper  .surface  of  tlie  tongue  touching 
or  approaching  the  palate.s 

5.  Fricatives  (or  Spirants)  are  consonants  in  which  the  breatli  passes  continuously 
through  the  mouth  with  audible  friction. 

o'.  Nasals  are  like  voiced  mutes,  except  that  the  mouth  remains  closed  and  the 
breath  passes  through  the  nose. 

1  Strictly  a  labio-de'/dal,  pronounced  wdth  the  under  lip  touehiiig  the  upper  teeth. 

2  The  aBjiirates  are  almost  wholly  confined  towmrds  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  In 
early  Latin  such  borrowed  sounds  lost  their  a.si)iratioii  and  became  simply  p,  t,  c. 

3 1’alatals  are  often  classed  as  (1)  velars,  pronounced  with  the  tongue  touching  or  ri.s- 
iug  toward  the  soft  palate  (in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth) ,  and  (2)  palatals,  in  which  the 
tongue  touches  or  rises  toward  the  hard  palate  (farther  forward  in  the  mouth) .  Compare 
the  initial  consonants  in  key  and  cool,  w'hispering  the  two  W'ords,  and  it  will  he  observed 
that  before  e  and  i  the  k  is  sounded  farther  forward  in  the  mouth  than  before  a,  o,  or  u. 


§§  5.  <3] 
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5.  The  vowels  i  and  u  serve  as  consonants  when  pronounced 
rapidly  before  a  vowel  so  as  to  stand  in  the  same  syllabled  Con¬ 
sonant  i  has  the  sound  of  English  consonant  y;  consonant  u  (v) 
that  of  English  consonant  w. 

Consonant  x  and  u  (v)  are  soxnetimes  called  Semivowels. 

Note  1.  — The  Latin  alphabet  did  not  distiiifjuisli  between  the  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds  of  i  and  u,  but  u.sed  each  letter  (I  and  V)  with  a  double  value.  In  modern  books 
1  and  u  are  often  used  for  the  vowel  sounds,  j  and  v  for  the  consonant  sounds ;  but  in 
printing  in  capitals  J  and  U  are  avoided:  —  IV  LI  vs  (lulius).  The  characters  J  and  U  are 
only  slight  modifications  of  the  characters  I  and  V.  The  ordinary  English  sounds  of 
j  and  V  did  not  exist  in  classical  Latin,  but  consonant  u  perliafjs  approached  English  v 
in  the  pronunciation  of  some  persons. 

Note  2.  — In  the  combinations  qu,  gu,  and  .sonietime.s  su,  u  seems  to  he  the  conso¬ 
nant  (w).  Tims,  aqua,  anguis,  consuetus  (compare Engli,sh  quart,  anguish,  suave).  In 
these  combinations,  however,  u  is  reckoned  neither  as  a  vowel  nor  as  a  consonant.^ 


ORTHOGRAPHY 

6.  Latin  spelling  varied  somewhat  with  the  changes  in  the 
language  and  was  never  absolutely  settled  in  all  details. 

Thus,  we  find  lubet,  vorto,  as  earlier,  and  libet,  verto,  as  later  forms.  Other 
variations  are  optumus  and  optimus,  gemndus  and  gerendus. 

Tlie  spelling  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  known  chiefly  from 
inscriptions,  is  tolerably  uniform,  and  is  commonly  used  in  modern 
editions  of  the  classics. 

а.  After  v  (consonant  u) ,  o  was  anciently  used  instead  of  u  (voltus,  servos), 
and  this  'spelling  xvas  not  entirely  given  'up  until  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era. 

б.  The  older  quo  became  cu  in  the  Augustan  period  ;  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era  the  spelling  quu  established  itself  in  some  words :  — 

cum,  older  quom  ;  ®  equos,  ecus,  later  equus ;  sequoutur,  secuntur,  later  sequuntur ; 
similarly  exstinguont,  exstingunt,  later  exstinguunt. 

Note.  —  lu  most  modern  editions  the  spelling  quu  is  adopted,  except  hi  cum. 

c.  Between  consonant  i  and  a  preceding  a,  e,  o,  or  u,  an  i  was  developed 
as  a  transient  sound,  thus  producing  a  diphthong  ai,  ei,  etc.,  before  the  con¬ 
sonant  i.  In  such  cases  but  one  i  was  written ;  as,  aio  (for  fai-io),  maius 
(for  fniai-ius),  peius  (for  (pei-ius). 

1  Compare  the  English  xvord  Indian  as  pronounced  in  two  syllables  or  in  three. 

In  such  words  it  is  possible  that  the  iireeeding  consonant  was  labialized  and  that 
no  distinct  and  separate  consonant  u  was  heard. 

^  The  spelling  quum  is  very  late  and  without  authority. 
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d.  Similarly  in  compounds  of  iacio  but  one  i  was  written  (as,  con-icio, 
not  con-iicio) ;  but  the  usual  ju'onunciation  pj'obably  showed  consonant  i 
followed  by  vowel  i  (see  §  11.  e). 

Note.  —  Some  Yariation.s  are  due  to  later  cliauges  in  Latin  itself,  and  these  are  not 
jiow  recognized  in  classical  texts. 

1.  Unaccented  ti  and  ci,  rvlieii  followed  l)y  a  vowel,  came  to  l)e  pronounced  alike; 
hence  nuntio  was  later  spelled  with  a  c  and  dicio  with  a  t. 

2.  The  sound  of  h  was  after  a  time  lost  and  hence  this  letter  was  often  omitted  (as, 
arena  for  harena)  or  mistakenly  written  (as,  humor  for  umor). 

3.  The  diphthong  ae  early  i]i  tho  time  of  the  Empire  acquired  the  value  of  long  oj^en 
e  (about  like  English  e  in  there),  and  similarly  oe  after  a  time  became  a  long  close  e 
(about  like  the  English  ey  in  they) ;  and  so  both  were  often  confused  in  spelling  with 
e  :  as,  coena  or  caena  for  tlie  correct  form  cena. 


Syllables 

7.  Every  Latin  word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it  has  vowels  or 
diphthongs :  — 

a-ci-e,  mo-ne,  fi-U-us,  fe-ro-ci-ta-te. 

а.  In  the  division  of  words  into  syllables  a  single  consonant  (including 
consonant  i  and  v)  between  two  vowels  is  written  and  pronounced  with 
the  follovying  vowel.  Doubled  consonants  are  separated  :  — 

pa-ter,  mi-li-tes,  in-iu-ri-a,  dl-vi-do ;  tol-lo. 

Notk  1.  — Some  extend  the  rule  for  single  consonants  lo  any  consonant  group  (as 
sp,  st,  gn)  that  can  begin  a  word.  In  tliis  hook,  dix-it,  sax-um,  etc.  are  pi'eferred  to 
di-xit,  sa-xum;  the  pronunciation  was  probably  dic-sit,  sac-sum. 

Note  2.  — A  syllable  ending  with  a  vowel  or  diplithong  i.s  called  open:  all  others 
are  called  close.  Tims  in  pa-ter  the  first  syllable  i.s  open,  tlie  second  close. 

б.  In  compounds  the  p)arts  are  separated  ;  — 

ab-est,  oh-Iatus,  dis-cerno,  du-plex,  di-sto. 


Pronunciation 

8.  The  so-called  lloman  Pronunciation  of  loatin  aims  to  repre¬ 
sent  approximately  the  pronunciation  of  classical  times. 

Vowels:  a  as  m  father:  a  as  in  idea. 

e  as  eh?  (prolonged),  or  a  iu  date:  e  as  eli?  (clipped)  o:'  e  in  net. 

i  as  in  machine:  f  as  in  holiest  or  sit. 

6  as  in  holy;  6  as  in  ohey. 

u  as  00  iu  hoot :  u  as  oo  in  foot. 

y  between  u  and  i  (Frencl)  u  or  German  if). 

Diphthongs  :  ae  like  ay:  ei  as  in  eight: 

eu  as  eh' on:  au  like  mo  in  nmo; 


oe  like  oy  in  hoy ; 
ui  as  oo' ee. 
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Consonants  are  the  same  as  in  English,  except  that  — 
c  and  g  are  as  in  come,  yet,  never  as  in  city,  gem. 
s  as  in  sea,  lips,  never  as  in  ease. 

Consonant  i  is  like  y  in  young:  v  (consonant  u)  like  w  in  wing. 
n  in  the  combinations  ns  and  nf  probably  indicates  nasalization  of  the 
preceding  vowel,  which  w'as  also  lengthened ;  and  final  m  in  an 
unaccented  syllable  probably  had  a  similar  nasalizing  effect  on 
the  preceding  vowel. 

ph,  th,  ch,  are  pi'operly  like  p,  t,  k,  followed  by  h  (which  may,  for  con¬ 
venience,  be  neglected);  but  pli  jjrobably  became  like  (or  nearly 
like)  f  soon  after  the  classical  period,  and  may  be  so  pronounced 
to  distinguish  it  from  p. 
z  is  as  dz  in  adze. 
bs  is  like  ps ;  bt  is  like  pt. 

Note.  — Latin  is  soinetiiues  pronounced  with  tlie  ordinary  English  sound.s  of  the 
letters.  The  English  pronujiciation  should  he  used  in  Eoinan  names  oceuiTing  in 
Eugli.sh  (as,  Julius  Oaosar) ;  and  in  familiar  quotations,  as,  e.  pluribus  unurn ;  viva 
voce;  vice  versa;  a  fortiori;  veni,  vidi,  vied,  etc. 

Quantity 

9.  The  Quantity  of  a  Vowel  or  a  Syllable  is  the  time  occupied 
in  pronouncing  it.  Two  degrees  of  Quantity  are  recognized,  — 
long  and  short. 

a.  In  syllables,  quantity  is  measured  from  the  beginning  of  the  vow'el 
or  diphthong  to  the  end  of  tlie  syllabic. 

10.  Vowels  are  either  long  or  short  by  nature,  and  are  pro¬ 
nounced  accordingly  (§  8). 

a.  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short :  as  in  via,  nihil. 

h.  A  diphthong  is  long :  as  in  aedes,  foedus.  So,  also,  a  vowel  derived 
from  a  diphthong  :  as  in  exclude  (from  fex-claudo). 

c.  A  vowel  formed  by  contraction  is  long;  as  in  nil  (from  nihil). 

d.  A  vowel  before  ns,  nf,  gn,  is  long :  as  in  constans,  infero,  magnus. 

Note,  —  But  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  before  gn  is  not  certain  in  all  cases. 

<i,  A.  vowel  before  nd,  nt,  is  regularly  short ;  as  in  amandus,  amant. 

In  this  book  all  vowels  known  to  be  long  are  marked  (a,  e,  etc.),  and 
short  vowels  are  left  unmarked  (a,  e,  etc.).  Votvels  marked  with  both  signs 
at  once  (a,  e,  etc.)  occur  sometimes  as  long  and  sometimes  as  short. 

Note.  —  The  Romans  sometimes  marked  vowel  length  hy  a  stroke  above  the  letter 
(called  an  apex),  as,  A  ;  and  sometimes  the  vowel  was  doubled  to  indicate  length.  An 
I  made  higher  than  the  other  letters  was  occa.sionalls''  used  lor  I,  But  none  of  these 
devices  came  into  genera]  u.se. 
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11.  The  Quantity  of  the  Sj'llahle  is  important  for  the  position 
of  the  accent  and  in  versification. 

a,  A  syllable  containing  a  long  vowel  or  a  diplilhong  is  .said  to  be  long 
hy  nature  :  a,s,  ma-ter,  aes,  au-la-. 

h,  A  syllable  containing  a  abort  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants 
(except  a  mute  before  1  or  r)  or  by  a  double  con.sonant  (x,  z)  is  said  to  be 
long  hy  poaition,  but  the  vowel  is  pironounceJ  short :  as,  est,  ter-ra,  sax-um, 
Me-zen-tius. 

Note.  —  When  a  consonant  is  doubled  the  pronunciation  .should  show  tlii.s  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Thus  in  mit-to  both  t’s  siiould  he  pronounced  a.s  in  out-talk  (uot  merely  a 
single  t  as  in  better). 

c.  A  .syllable  containing  a  short  vowel  follow'ed  by  a  mute  before  1  or  r 
is  properly  short,  but  may  be  used  as  long  in  verse.  Such  a  syllable  is  said 
to  be  common. 

Note  1.  — In  syllables  long  hy  position,  hut  having  a  .short  vowel,  the  length  is 
partly  due  to  the  first  of  tlio  consonants,  which  stands  in  the  .same  syllable  witli  the 
vowel.  In  syllables  of  “common ”  quantity  (as  the  first  syllable  of  patrem)  tlio  ordi¬ 
nary  pronunciation  was  pa-trem,  but  in  verse  pat-rem  was  allowed  so  that  the  syllable 
could  become  long. 

Note  2.  — In  final  syllables  ending  witli  a  consonant,  and  containing  a  short  vowel, 
the  quantity  in  verso  is  determined  l)y  the  following  tvord  :  if  this  begins  with  a  vowel 
the  final  oonsonant  is  joined  to  it  in  pronunciation  ;  if  it  begins  witii  a  oonsouant  tlie 
syllable  is  long  by  position. 

Note  11. . —  In  rules  for  quantity  h  is  not  counted  as  a  comsonant,  nor  i.s  the  appar¬ 
ently  consonantal  u  in  qu,  gu,  su  (.see  §  5,  K.  2). 

d.  A  syllable  whose  vowel  is  a,  e,  o,  or  ii,  followed  by  oonsonant  i,  is 
long  whether  the  vowel  itself  is  long  or  short;  as,  a-io,  m4-io):,  pe-ius. 

In  such  case.s  tliejength  of  the  syllable  i,s  indicated  in  this  book  by  a 
circumflex  on  tlie  vow'el. 

Note.. —  Tlie  length  of  a  .syllable  before  consonant  i  is  duo  to  a  transitional  sound 
(vowel  i)  whicli  forms  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  vowel:  as,  a-io  (tor  fai-io), 
ma-ior  (for  fmai-ior) .  Sec  §  (i.  c. 

e.  In  some  compounds  of  iacio  (as,  in-icio)  the  consonant  i  of  the  simple 
verb  was  probably  pronounced  (though  not  w'ritteii),  Thus  the  first  syl¬ 
lable  was  long  by  position  :  as,  in-icio  (for  in-iicio).  See  §  G.  d. 

In  such  cases  the  length  of  the  syllable  is  not  indicated  in  this  book  by 
a  circumflex  on  the  vowel. 

/.  When  a  syllable  is  long  by  po.sition  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  is  not 
always  determinable.  The  vowel  .should  he  pronounced  short  unless  it  is 
known  to  be  long. 

Note.  —  The  quantity  of  a  vowel  under  tliese  circumstances  is  said  to  he  hidden. 
It  is  often  determined  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  certainty  by  inscriptional  evi¬ 
dence  (see  §  10.  N.)  or  by  other  means.  In  this  hook,  the  quantity  of  all  .such  vowels 
kuowu  to  be  long  is  marked. 
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Accent 

12.  Words  of  two  syllables  are  accented  on  the  first  syllable; 
as,  Ro'ma,  fi'des,  tan^go. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  are  accented  on  the  Penult  ^ 
if  that  is  long  (as,  ami'cus,  mone'tur,  contin'git) ;  otherwise  on  the 
Antepenult  (as,  do'minus,  a^lacris,  dissocia^bilis). 

a.  AVhen  an  enclitic  is  joined  to  a  word,  tlie  accent  falls  on  the  syllable 
next  before  the  enclitic,  whether  long  or  short:  as,  dea'que,  amare've,  tibfne, 
ita'qu®  (oiid  .  .  .  so),  as  distinguislied  from  i'taque  (therefore).  So  (accord¬ 
ing  to  some)  ex'inde,  ec'quando,  etc. 

Exceptions :  1.  Certain  apparent  compounds  of  facio  retain  the  accent  of  the 
simple  verb :  as,  benefa'cit,  calefa'cit  (see  §  200.  a). 

Note.  — Tlio.se  were  not  true  compounds,  but  phrases. 

•  2.  In  the  second  declension  the  genitive  and  vocative  of  nouns  in  -ius  and  the 
genitive  of  those  in  -ium  retain  the  accent  of  the  nominative  :  as,  ComeUi,  Verghli, 
inge'ni  (see  §  49.  c). 

,  8.  Certain  words  wdnoh  have  lost  a  final  vowel  retain  the  accent  of  the  com¬ 
plete  words  ;  as,  illi'c  for  illi'ce,  produ'c  for  produce,  sati'n  for  sati'sne. 

Combinations 

13.  In  some  cases  adjacent  words,  being  pronounced  together, 
are  written' as  one  :  — 

unusquisque  (unus  quisque),  siquis  (si  quis),  quare  (qua  re),  quamobrem  (quam 
ob  rem ;  cf.  quas  obres),  respublica  (res  publica),  iusiuranduiii  (ius  iurandum), 
paterfamilias  (pater  familias). 

Note. —  Sometimes  a  sliglit  oliaiige  in  pronunciation  resulted,  as,  especially  in  the 
old  poets,  before  est  in  homost  (homo  est),  periculumst  (periculum  est),  ausust  (ausus  est), 
qualist  (qualis  est).  Similarly  there  occur  vin’,  scin*  for  visne,  scisne,  sis  (si  vis),  sodes 
(si  audes),  sultis  (si  vultis).  Compare  in  English  somebody^  to  breakfast;  he  ’5,  I've, 
thoiL  'vt. 

Phonetic  Changes 

14.  Latin,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans,  was  pi'operly,  as  it.s  name  implies, 
the  language  spoken  in  thejilain  of  Latium,  Ijdng  south  of  the  Tiber,  wliich  was  the  first 
territory  occupied  and  goverued  by  the  Romans.  It  i.s  a  descendant  of  an  early  form 
of  speech  commonly  called  InO.o-Kuropean  (l)j'^  some  Indo-Gerinanic) ,  from  wliicli 
are  also  descended  most  of  the  important  languages  now  in  use  in  Europe,  including 
among  others  English,  German,  tlie  Slavic  and  the  Celtic  languages,  and  fui’ther  some 
now  or  formerly  spoken  in  A.sia,  as  Sanskrit,  Rersian,  Armenian.  Greek  likewise 


1  The  Penult  is  the  last  syllable  but  one;  the  Antepenult,  the  last  but  two. 
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belongs  to  the  same  family.  The  Romance  (or  Romanic)  languages,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  Italian,  French,  Proveng.al,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Roumanian, 
are  modern  descendants  of  spoken  Latin. 

The  earliest  known  forms  of  Latin  are  preserved  in  a  few  inscriptions,  These  in¬ 
crease  in  number  as  we  approach  the  timewdieii  the  language  began  to  he  used  in  litera¬ 
ture  ;  that  is,  about  n.c.  250.  It  is  the  comparatively  stable  language  of  the  classical 
period  (n.o.  80-a.d.  14)  that  is  ordinarily  meant  when  we  speak  of  Latin,  and  it  is 
mainly  this  tliat  is  described  in  this  hook. 

15.  Among  t]ie  main  feature.s  in  the  changes  of  Latin  from 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  language  as  we  know  it  up  to  the  forms 
of  classical  Latin  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  — 

Vowel  Changes 

1.  The  old  diphtliong  ai  became  the  classical  ae  (aedilis  for  old  aidflis), 
old  oi  became  oe  or  u  (unus  for  old  oinos),  and  old  ou  became  u  (duco  for 
old  doucd). 

2.  In  compound  verbs  tlie  vowel  a  of  the  simple  verb  often  appear,?  as  i 
or  e,  and  ae  similarly  appears  a.s  i ;  — 

facio,  factum,  but  conficio,  c5nfectum ;  caedo,  hut  occido,  and  similarly  cecidl, 
perfect  of  caedo  (cf.  cado,  occido ;  cecidi,  perfect  of  cado). 

Note.^  Thi,s  change  is  commonly  a.scribcd  to  an  accentuation  on  the  fii’st  ,syl- 
lablc,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  I’ule  in  Latin  before  the  rule  given  above  (see  §  12) 
became  e,stablislied.  Ihe  original  Indo-Luropean  accesit,  liowever,  wms  not  limited  by 
either  of  these  principles;  it  tvas  p]'ol)ahly  a  mu,sical  acxjent  so-called,  (ionststing  iii  a 
change  of  pitch,  and  not  mere!}''  in  a  more  forcible  utterance  of  the  accented  syllable, 

3.  Two  vowels  coining  together  are  often  contracted  :  — 

cogo  foi  tco-ago ;  promo  for  fpro-emo ;  nil  for  nihil ;  debeo  for  tde-hibeo 
(tde-habeo). 

Consonant  Changes 

4.  An  old  s  regularly  became  r  be.tw'een  two  vowels  (r/iofacism),  piassing 

fir.st  through  the  sound  of  (Engli,sh)  z  : _  ■  ‘ 

eram  (cl.  est);  generis,  genitive  of  genus. i 

Note.  —Final  s  sometimes  became  r  by  analogy :  as,  honor  (older  honos),  from  the 
analogy  of  honoris,  etc. 

5.  A  dental  (t,  d)  often  became  s,  e,specially  when  standing  next  to  t,  d, 
or  s:  as,  equestris  for  fequettris,  casus  for  jeadtus  (cf.  G,  below). 

G.  Many  instances  of  a.s.similation,  partial  or  complete,  are  found  : _ 

cessi  for  feed-si;  summus  for  tsupmus;  scriptus  for  scribtus  (b  unvoicing  to 
p  before  the  voiceless  t);  and  in  compound  verbs  (see  §  10). 


I  A  similar  change  can  he  seen  in  Fngli.sli ;  .as,  irero  (e.f.  7«a.s),  torn  (cf.  fosr)  . 
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Pissimilation,  the  opposite  kind  of  change,  prevented  in  some  cases  the 
repetition  of  the  same  sound  in  succcessive  syllables  :  — 

Thus,  parilia  for  palilia (from Pales) ;  meridiesfor  imedidies;  naturalis  with  suffix 
-alls  (after  r),  but  populaiis  with  -aris  (after  1). 

7.  Final  s  was  in  early  Latin  not  always  pronounced  :  as,  plenu(s)  fidei. 

Norn. — Tracesol'  thisproiiunciation  existed  in  Cicero’s  time.  He  .speaks  of  theomis- 

sion  of  final  s  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant  as  “  countrified  ”  (suhrmtiemu) . 

8.  A  final  consonant  often  disappears :  as,  virgo  for  fvirgon ;  lac  for 
flact ;  cor  for  fcord. 

9.  G,  c,  and  h  unite  with  a  following  s  to  form  x  :  as,  rex  for  fregs  ;  dux 
for  fducs  ;  traxi  for  jtrahsf.' 

10.  G  and  h  before  t  become  c:  as,  rectum  for  fregtum  ;  actum  for  fagtum  ; 
tractum  foi'  |trabtum.2 

11.  Between  m  and  s  or  m  and  t,  a  p  is  often  developed  :  as,  sumpsi  for 
j-sumsi ;  emptum  for  femtum. 

1 6.  lu  oomponiuls  with  prepositions  the  final  consonant  in  tlic  preposition  wa.s  often 
assimilated  to  the  following  consonant,  but  usage  varied  eoiisiderably. 

There  is  good  autliority  for  many  complete  or  partial  as.siinilatioins ;  a,5,  for  ad, 
acc-  agg-,  app“,  att-,  instead  of  adc-,  adg-,  etc.  Befoi'e  a  labial  consonant  we  finil  com- 
(comb-,  comp-,  comm-),  but  con-  is  the  form  before  c,  d,  f,  g,  cons,  i,  q,  s,  t,  eons,  v ;  we 
find  coni-  or  coll-,  conr-  or  corr-;  c5-  in  conecto,  coniveo,  conitor,  conubium.  In  usually 
ehanges  to  im-  before  p,  b,  m.  Ob  and  sub  may  assimilate  b  to  a  following  c,  f,  g,  or 
p ;  before  s  and  t  the  prommeiation  of  prepositions  ending  in  b  doubtless  had  p ;  surr-, 
summ-,  occur  for  subr-,  subm-.  'JTic  iiisejmrablo  amb-  loses  b  before  a  consonant, 
Circum  often  loses  its  m  before  i.  'J'he  s  of  dis  becomes  r  before  a  vowel  and  is  assimi¬ 
lated  to  a  following  f ;  sometimes  thi.s  prefix  appears  as  di-.  linstead  of  ex  wo  find  ef- 
liefore  f  (also  ecf-).'  The  d  of  red  and  sed  is  generally  lost  before  a  consonant.  Tlici 
preposition  is  better  left  unchanged  in  most  other  cases. 

Vowel  Variations 

17.  The  parent  language  shotved  great  variation  in  the  vowel 
sounds  of  kinch^i  M’ord.s.® 

(i.  This  variation  is  often  called  by  the  German  name  Ablaut.  It  has 
left  considerable  ti'ace.s  in  the  forms  of  La.tin  words,  ajijiearing  .sometinie.s 
a.s  a  difference  of  quantity  in  the  same  vowel  (as,  u,  u ;  e,  e),  sonietinies  as  a 
difference  in  tlie  vowel  itself  (as,  e,  o  ;  i,  ae)  — 

tego,  I  cover,  toga,  a  robe;  pendo,  T  weigh,  pondus,  weight;  fides,  fadli,  fidus, 
faithful,  foedus,  a  treaty ;  miser,  wretdied,  maestus,  sad;  dare,  to  give, 
donum,  o  gift;  rego,  7  rule,  rex,  a  king;  dux,  a  leader,  duco  (for  older 
doued),  I  lead.  Compare  English  ciriue,  drone  (dravc),  driven;  bind,  bound, 
hand;  sing,  sang,  sung;  etc. 

i  Really  for  ttraghsi.  The  h  of  tiaho  represents  an  older  palatal  sound  (see  §  19) . 

^  Really  for  ftraghtum.  These  are  cases  of  partial  assimilation  (of.  (i,  above). 

"  Tins  variation  was  not  without  regularity,  l)nt  was  confined  witliin  definite  limits. 

■*  In  Greek,  however,  it  is  moi-e  extensively  preserved. 
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Kindred  Forms 

18,  Botli  Latin  and  English  have  gone  through  a  series  of  phonetic  changes,  dif¬ 
ferent  ill  the  two  languages,  but  following  definite  laws'^in  each.  Hence  hotli  pre- 
.serve  traces  of  the  older  speech  in  some  features  of  the  vowel  system,  and  both  vshow 
certain  correspondences  in  consonants  in  words  which  each  language  has  inherited  from 
the  old  common  stock.  Only  a  few  of  these  correspondences  can  be  mentioned  here. 

19.  Tlie  most  important  correspondence, s  in  consonants  between 
Latin  and  English,  in  cognate  words,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table:. —  i 

Latjn"  English 

f :  father,  earlier  fader 
b  :  to  hear,  brother 
V,  f  :  love,  lief 
th  :  thou,  thin  ® 
t:  two,  tooth 
d :  do 
d ;  mid 
d;  red 

h :  heart,  horn 
wh :  what 

c,  k,  ch  :  kin,  choose 
y,  g :  yard,  goat 
y  I  yoke 
w :  wind,  ewe 

qu,  c,  k  ;  quick,  come 

Note  1.  —  Sometimes  a  consonant  lost  iu  Datin  i,s  .still  lepi-eseutad  in  Englksli :  as, 
niv-  (for  fsniv-),  Eng,  snow;  dnser  (for  thanser),  15ng,  goose. 

Note  2.  —  From  these  cases  of  kindred  rvords  in  I.atin  and  English  must  he  care¬ 
fully  distinguished  thoseca.sesin  which  the  Latin  word  has  been  taken  into  English  either 
directly  or  through  .some  one  of  the  modern  descendants  of  Latin,  especially  French. 
Thus  facio  is  kindred  with  Eng.  do,  but  from  the  I.atiii  participle  (factum)  of  this  verb 
comes  Eng.  fact,  and  from  the  French  descendant  {fait)  of  factum  comes  Eng.  /eat. 

1  The  Indo-European  parent  speech  Inul  among  its  consonants  voiced  aspirates 
(bh,  dh,  gh).  All  the.se  suffered  change  in  I.atiii,  the  most  important  results  being, 
for  bh,  Latin  f ,  b  (English  has  b,  v,  or  f) ;  for  dh,  Latin  f,  h,  a  (English  has  d) ;  for  gh, 
Latin  h,  g  (Engli.sh  has  y,  g).  Tlie  other  mutes  suffered  iu  Latin  mucli  less  change, 
while  in  English,  as  in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  they  have  all  changed  consid¬ 
erably  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  called  Grimm’s  Law  for  the  shifting  of  mutes. 

2  The  th  ill  father  is  a  late  development.  The  older  form  fader  seems  to  show  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  English  th  corresponds  to  Latin  t.  The  primitive  Germanic 
form  was  doubtless  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  but,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
accent,  wdiicli  iu  Germanic  was  not  originally  on  the  first  syllable  in  this  word,  the 
consonant  underwent  a  secondary  change  to  d. 

8  But  to  the  group  st  of  Latin  corresiionds  also  English  st ;  as  in  Latin  sto,  English 
stand. 


p  :  pater 

f  from  bh  :  fero,  frater 
b  “  “  lubet,  libet 

1 1  tu,  tenuis 
d  :  duo,  dent- 
f  from  dh  :  facio 
d  “  “  medius 

b  “  “  ruber 

c  :  cord-,  cornu 
qu  ••  quod 
g :  genus,  gustus 
h  (h'Om  gh);  hortus,  haedus 
cons,  i :  iugiim 
V :  ventus,  ovis 

V  from  gv  :  vivus  (for  fgvlvos),  ' 
venio  (for  fgvemid).  / 
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THE  PARTS  OP  SPEECH 

20.  Words  are  di^'ided  into  eight  Parts  of  Speech:  Nouns, 
Adjectives  (including  Participles),  Pronouns,  A^erbs,  Adverbs, 
Piepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections. 

a.  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  thing,  or  idea:  as, -Caesar ; 
Roma,  lioine :  domus,  a  house ;  virtus,  virtue. 

Names  of  particular  person, s  and  places  are  called  Proper  Nomis  ;  other 
nouns  are  called  Common. 

Note.  —  An  Abstract  Noun  is  the  name  o£  a  quality  or  idea :  as,  audacia,  boldness  ; 
senectus,  old  aye.  A  Collectivo  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  group,  cla.ss,  or  tlie  like :  as,  turba, 
crowd;  exercitus,  army. 

b.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  that  attribute.s  a  quality:  as,  bonus,  good; 
fortis,  brave,  strong. 

Note  1.  —  A  Partieipleisaword  tiiat  attributes  quality  like  an  adjective,  l)ut,  being- 
derived  iroiu  a  verb,  retains  in  some  degree  tlie  povi'er  of  tlie  verb  to  as.serl; :  as,  — 
Caesar  consul  creatus,  Cxsur  having  been  elected  consul. 

Note  2.  —  Etymologically  tliere  is  no  difforeuce  between  a  noun  and  an  adjective, 
both  being  formed  alike.  So,  too,  all  names  originally  attribute  quality,  and  any  com¬ 
mon  name  can  .still  be  so  used.  Thus,  King  William  distinguishes  this  William  from 
other  Williara.s,  by  the  attribute  of  royalty  expressed  in  the  name  king. 

c.  A  Pronoun  i.s  a  word  used  to  disting-ui,sh  a  person,  place,  thing,  or 
idea  without  either  naming  or  deecriliing  it;  as,  is,  he;  q'ul,  who;  nos,  ice. 

hfouns  and  pronoun, s  are  often  called  Substantives. 

d.  A  A’'erh  is  a  word  which  is  capable  of  a.s.sertiiig  something ;  as,  sum, 
1  am;  amat,  he.  loves. 

Note.  —  In  all  modern  ,si)eeeli  the  verb  i.s  u.sual!y  the  only  wo:i'd  that  asserts  any¬ 
thing,  and  a  verb  is  therefore  supi3o.sed  to  be  neea-ssary  to  complete  an  assertion. 
.Strictly,  liowevei',  ,Tiiy  adjective  or  noun  tnay,  by  attributing  a  quality  or  giving  a 
name,  make  a  complete  assertion.  Iti  the  infancy  of  language  there  could  have  been 
no  other  meajjs  of  a,s.serting,  as  tlie  verb  is  of  comparatively  late  development. 

e.  An  Adverb  i.s  a  word  used  to  expre.s.s  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of 
an  assertion  or  attribute  :  as,  splendide  luendax,  gloriously  false  ;  hodie  natus 
est,  he  was  born  to-day. 

Note,  —  These  .same  functions  are  ofteji  performed  by  caseis  (see  §§  214-217)  of 
nouns,  pronoun.s,  and  adjectives,  and  by  phrases  or  sentences.  In  fact,  all  adverlis 
were  originally  eases  or  phra.ses,  but  have  become  .specialized  by  use. 

/.  A  Preposition  is  a  -nford  w'hich  shows  the  relation  between  a  noun  or 
lu-onomi  and  some  other  word  or  words  in  the  same  sentence  ;  as,  per  agrds 
it,  he  goes  over  the  fields  ;  e  pluribus  unum,  one  out  of  many. 

Note.  —  Most  jircposilious  are  specialized  adverbs  (cf,  §  219).  Tlie  relations  ex¬ 
pressed  by  prepositions  were  earlier  expressed  bj^  case-endings. 
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a  A  Conjunction  is  a  word  which  connects  words,  or  groups  of  words, 
without  affecting  tlieir  grammatical  relations :  as,  at,  and  ;  Bed,  but. 

O  o  cuvpvlis  -n-p  also  used  as  connectives.  These  are  called  Adverbial 
Goidunctions  or  Gonjancti^e  (Edalive)  Adverbs:  as,  ubi,  ^uhe,■e;  donee,  until. 

h.  Interjections  are  mere  exclamations  and  are  not  strictly  to  be  classed 
ns  parts  of  speech.  Thus,  —  heus,  halloo  !  o,  oh  ! 

V  Tnterieetious  .sometimes  expre.ss  an  emotion  which  affects  a  person  or  thing 

a  grammatical  connection  like  other  words :  as,  vae  victis,  .oe 

U,  the  conquered  (alas  for  the  conquered)! 

INFLECTION 

21.  Latin  is  an  inflected  language. 

Inflection  is  a  change  made  in  the  form  of  a  word  to  show  its 
grammatical  relations. 

a.  Inflectional  changes  sometimes  take  place,  in  ihe  body  of  a  word,  or 
at  the  beginning,  but  oftener  in  its  lerniiniition  :  —  . 

vox  a  voice ;  voois,  of  a  voice ;  voco,  1  call ;  vocat.  he  calls  ;  vocet,  let  Iwn  call  ; 

’  vocavit,  lie  has  called;  tangit,  he  touches;  tetigit,  he  touched. 

h  Terminations  of  inflection  had  originally  independent  ineanuigs  which 
ai’e  now  obsciired.  Tliey  corresiiond  nearly  to  the  use  of  prepositions, 
auxiliaries,  and  personal  pi'onouns  in  English.  ,  -  .  +  n,.. 

Thus  in  vocat,  the  tonnination  is  equivalent  to  he  or  she;  ui  vocis,  to 
preposition  of;  and  in  vocet  the  change  of  vowel  signifies  a  change  of  mood. 

c  Inflectional  changes  in  the  body  of  a  verb  usually  denote  i-elations  of 
tense  or  mood,  and  qften  correspond  to  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs  in  Eug- 

frangit,  he  breaks  or  is  breaking ;  frSgit,  he  Irroke  or  has  broken;  moidet,  he 
bites;  momordit,  he  hit. 

22.  The  inflection  of  Nouns,  Adjectives,  Pronouns,  and  Par¬ 
ticiples  to  denote  gender,  number,  and  case  is  called  Declension, 
and  these  parts  of  speech  are  said  to  be  declined. 

The  inflecdlon  of  Verbs  to  denote  voice,  mood,  tense,  number, 
and  person  is  called  (Conjugation,  and  the  verb  is  said  to  be  con¬ 
jugated. 

'  NOTF  -A.ljectives  are  often  said  to  have  infiection.s  oi  comparison.  These  are, 

however,  properly  stem-formations  made  by  derivation  (p.  oo,  footnote). 

1  The  nnlv  vroper  inflections  of  verb.s  are  tliose  of  the  personal  endings;  and  the 
cliangL  here  ilfeired  to  are  strictly  changes  of  stem,  but  liave  lieeome  a  part  of  the 
system  of  inflections. 


§§  23-25] 
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23.  Adverbs,  Pi'epositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections  arc 
not  inflected  and  are  called  Particles. 

NoTK.  —  The  term  Particle  is  sometimes  limited  to  such  words  as  num,  -ne,  an  {inter- 
rogative),  non,  ne  (7}.egaiive),  s5  {conditio7ial) ,  etc.,  which  are  used  simply  to  indicate 
the  form  or  construction  of  a  seutence. 

Root,  Stem,  and  Base 

24.  The  body  of  a  tvord,  to  wliicli  the  terminations  are  attached, 
is  called  the  Stem. 

Tlie  Stem  contains  tiie  idea  of  the  word  without  relations ;  but,  except 
in  the  first  part  of  a  compound  (as,  arti-fex,  arlificer),  it  cannot  ordinarily  be. 
used  without  some  termination  to  express  them.' 

Thus  the  .stem  voc-  denote.?  wice;  with  -s  added  it  becomes  vox,  a  voice  or  the 
voice,  as  the  subject  or  agent  of  an  action  ;  rvitii  -is  it  becomes  vocis,  and  signifies 
of  a  voice. 

KoTB.  —  The  stem  is  in  inanyforars  .so  united  w'itli  the  termination  that  a  eompari- 
soii  with  other  forms  is  necessary  to  determine  it. 

25.  A  Root  is  the  simplest  form  attainable  by  analysis  of  a 
word  into  its  component  parts. 

Svich  a  form  contains  the  main  idea  of  tlie  woi'd  in  a  very  genera]  sense, 
and  is  common  also  to  other  words  either  in  the  vsante  language  or  in  kin¬ 
dred  languages.^^ 

Thus  tlie  root  of  the  stem  voc*  is  voo,  which  does  not  mean  to  call^  or  I  call 
or  calling,  but  merely  expresses  vaguely  tlie  idea  of  calling,  and  cannot  be  used 
as  a  part  of  speecli  without  terminations.  With  a- it  becomes  voca-,  the  stem  of 
vocare  {to  call) ;  with  av-  it  is  the  stem  of  vocavit  {he  called) ;  with  ato-  it  becomes 
the  stein  of  vocatus  (called) ;  wdth  ation-  it  becomes  the  stem  of  vocationis  {of  a 
calling).  With  its  vowel  leiigtliened  it  becomes  the  stem  of  vox,  voc-is  (a  voice : 
that  by  wdiich  we  call).  This  stem  voc-,  with  -alis  added,  means  belonging  to  a 
voice ;  with  -ula,  a  little  voice. 

Note.  —  In  iudccted  languages,  words  are  built  up  from  Roots,  whicli  at  a  very 
early  time  were  used  alone  to  express  ideas,  as  is  now  done  in  Chijjese.  Roots  are 
modihed  into  Stems,  which,  by  inflection,  become  fully  formed  words.  The  process  by 
which  roots  are  modifled,  in  the  various  forms  of  derivatives  and  compounds,  is  called 
Stem-building.  The  wliole  of  this  process  is  originally  ojie  of  composition,  liy  Avhif'h 
significa.ut  endings  are  added  oue  afiei*  another  to  forms  capable  ol  pronunciation  and 
conA^eying  a  meaning. 

Roots  had  long  ceased  to  he  recognized  as  such  before  the  l/al:in  existed  as  a  sej^a- 
rate  language.  Consequent^  the  forms  which  we  assume  as  Latin  roots  never  really 
existed  in  Latin,  but  are  tlie  represeutatiA^es  of  forms  used  earlier. 

^  Another  exception  is  the  imperatiA’-e  second  person  singular  in  -e  (as,  rege). 

2  For  example,  the  I’oot  sta  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit  tishtfidm.i,  Greek  ifrrggi,  Latin 
sistere  and  stare,  German  fic^en,  and  English  stand. 
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26.  The  Stem  may  bethesailie  as  the  root:  as  induc-is,  of  a  leader, 

fer-t,  he  hears;  but  it  is  more  frequently  formed  from  the  root _ 

1.  By  changing-  or  lengthening-  its  vowel:  as  in  scob-s,  sawdust  (scab, 
shave) ;  reg-is,  of  a  hinej  (reg,  direct) ;  voc-is,  of  a  voice  (voc,  call). 

2.  By  the  addition  of  a  simple  suffix  (originally  another  root)  :  as  in  fuga-, 
stem  of  fuga,  flit/ht  (j-og  +  a-)  ;  regi-s,  you  rule  (reg  +  stoni-ending  f^-) ; 
sini-t,  he  allows  (.si  -1-  nV^-).^ 

3.  By  t-ivo  or  more  of  these  methods  :  a.s  in  duci-t,  he  leads  (duc  -f  stem¬ 
ending  Vg-). 

4.  By  deiivation  and  composition,  following-  the  laws  of  development 
peculiar  to  the  language.  (See  §§  227  If.) 

27.  The  Base  is  that  part  of  a  word  wliicli  is  unchanged  in 
inflection:  as,  serv-  in  servus ;  mens-  in  mensa;  ign-  in  ignis. 

(*.  The  Base  and  tlie  Stem  arc  often  identical,  a.s  in  many  consonant 
stems  of  nouns  (as,  reg-  in  reg-is).  If,  however,  the  stem  ends  in  a  vowel, 
the  latter  does  not  appear  in  the  base,  but  is  variously  combined  with  the 
inflectional  termination.  Thus  the  stem  of  servus  is  servo-;  that  of  mensa, 
mensa- ;  that  of  ignis,  igni- 

28.  Inflectional  terminations  are  variously  modified  by  com¬ 
bination  with  the  final  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  Stem,  and  thus 
the  various  foi-ms  of  Declension  and  Conjugation  (see  §§  36, 164) 
developed. 

GENDER 

29.  ^The  Genders  distinguished  in  Latin  are  three:  Masculine, 
Feminine,  and  Neuter.’ 

30.  The  gender  of  Latin  nouns  is  either  natural  or  grammatical. 

a.  Natural  Gender  is  distinction  as  to  the  sex  of  the  object  denoted  :  a.s, 

puer  (M.),  boy;  puella  (f.),  girl;  rex  (m.).  Icing;  regina  (f.),  queen. 

Note  1.  — Many  noiins  have  both  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  form  to  di.stingui.sh 
sex:  a,s,  cervus,  cerva,  stag,  doe;  cliens,  clienta,  client;  victor,  victrix,  conqueror. 

Many  designatioms  of  per.sons  (as  nauta,  sailor)  usually  tliougli  not  necessarily  male 
are  always  treated  as  masculine.  Similarly  names  of  ti'ibes  and  jteoples  are  masculine : 
as,  Romani,  the  liomam;  Persae,  the  Persians. 

Note  2.  —  A  ferv  neuter  nouns  are  used  to  designate  persons  as  belonging  to  a  class  ■ 
as,  mancipium  tuum,  your  slave  (jmur  chattel) .  "  ‘ 

Many  pet  names  of  girls  and  boys  are  neuter  iu  form :  as,  Paegnium,  Glycerium. 

Note  3.  — Nanies  of  classes  or  collections  of  persons  may  be  of  any  gender:  as, 
exercitus  (m.),  acies  (f.),  and  agmen  (n.),  army;  operae  (f.  plur.),  workmen;  copiae 
(F.  plm-.),  troops;  seiiatus  (m.),  senate;  cohors  (i.-.),  cohort;  concilium  (k.),  council. 

1  These  suffixes  are  Indo-European  stem-endings. 


§§  30^34] 
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J),  Grammatical  Gender  is  a  formal  distinction  as  to  sex  wliore  no  actual 
gex  exists  in  the  object.  It  is  shown  by  the  form  of  the  adjective  joined 
with  the  noun:  as,  lapis  magnus  (m.),  o  yreai  stone;  manus  inea  (f,),  my 
hand- 

General  Rules  of  Gender 

31.  Names  of  Male  beings,  and  of  Rivers,  Winds,  Months,  and 
Mountains,  are  mase-uline:  — 

pater,  father;  lulius,  Jvlius;  Tiberis,  the  Tiber;  auster,  south  urind;  lanua- 
rius,  January  ;  Apemiinus,  the  Ax>ennines. 

Note.' — Names  of  Moiitlis  are  proirerly  adjectives,  tlie  masculine  :noun 'mensis, 
month,  being  understood:  a.s,  lanuarius,  January. 

a.  A  few  name.?  of  Rivers  ending  in  -a  (as,  Allia),  with  the  Greek  names 
Lethe  and  Styx,  are  feminine;  others  are  variable  or  unewtain. 

h.  Some  names  f)f  Jiiountain.s  are  feminine  or  neuter,  taldiig  the  gender 
of  their  termination  :  as,  Alpes  (f.),  the  Aljis ;  Sbracte  (n.). 

32.  Names  of  Female  beings,  of  Cities,  Countries,  Plants,  Trees, 
and  Gems,  of  many  Animals  (especiallj^  Riids),  and  of  mo.st  ab¬ 
stract  Qualities,  avafemirtiji'e:  — 

mater,  mother;  luUa,  Julia;  Roma,  Home;  Italia,  Italy;  rosa,  rose;  pinus, 
pine;  sapphirus,  sajjjj/tire;  anas,  duck;  veritas,  truth, 

a.  Some  names  of  Towns  and  Countries  are  niiisculiue  ;  as,  Sulmo,  Gabh 
(plur.)  ;  or  neutei',  an,  Tarentum,  Illyricum. 

b.  A  few  names  of  Plants  and  Gems  follow  the  gender  of  their  termina¬ 
tion  :  as,  centaureum  (x.),  centaury;  acanthus  (m.),  hearsfoot ;  opalus  (m.), 
opal. 

Note.  —  The  gender  of  mo.st  of  the  above  may  also  he  recognized  by  tlie  termina¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  rules  given  under  the  several  declensions.  The  names  of  Roman 
women  were  usually  feminine  adjectives  denoting  their  yens  or  house  (see  §  108.  b). 

33.  Indeclinable  nouns,  infinitives,  terms  or  phrases  u.sed  as 
nouns,  and  words  quoted  merely  for  their  form,  are  neuter :  — 

fas,  right;  nihil,  notJmig ;  gummi,  gum;  scire  tuum,  your  knowledge  (to 
know) ;  triste  vale,  a  sad  farewell;  hoc  ipsum  diu,  this  very  “  long.” 

34.  Many  nouns  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sex  of  the  object.  These  are  said  to  be  of  Common 
Gender :  as,  exsul,  exile;  hos,  ox  or  coiv ;  parens,  parent. 

Note.  —  Several  names  of  animals  have  a  grammatical  gender,  independent  of  sex. 
These  are  called  epicene.  Thus  lepus,  hare,  is  always  masculine,  and  vulpes,  fox,  is 
always  feminine, 


JU 


DECLENSION  OE  NOUNS 


[§§  3S-ST 


NUMBER  AND  CASE 

35.  Nouns,  Pronouns,  Adjectives,  and  Participles  are  declined 
in  two  Numbers,  singular  and  plural;  and  in  six  Cases,  nomina¬ 
tive,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  ablative,  vocative. 

a.  The  Nominative  is  tlie  case  of  the  Subject  of  a  sentence. 

h.  The  Genitive  may  generally  be  translated  by  the  English  Possessive, 
or  by  the  Objective  with  the  preposition  of. 

c.  The  Dative  is  the  case  of  the  Indirect  Object  (§  274).  It  may  usually 
be  translated  by  the  Objective  with  the  preposition  to  or  for. 

d.  The  Accusative  is  the  case  of  the  Direct  Object  of  a  verb  (§  274).  It 
is  used  also  with  many  of  the  prepositions. 

e.  The  Ablative  may  usually  be  tramslated  by  the  Objective  wdth  from, 
by.  luith,  in,  or  at.  It  is  often  used  with  prepositions. 

/.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  Direct  Address. 

g.  All  the  cases,  except  the  nominative  and  vocative,  are  used  as  object- 
cases ;  and  are  sometimes  called  Oblique  Cases  (cdsfls  ohliqulf 

h.  In  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words  appear  traces  of  another 
case  (tlie  Locative),  denoting  the  jdace  tchere :  as,  Romae,  at  Rome  ;  ruri,  in 
the  country. 

Note. —  Still  another  case,  the  Instrumental,  appears  in  a  few  adverh.s  (§215.  i). 


DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS 

36.  Declension  i,s  produced  by  addin,g  terminations  originally  significant  to  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  stems,  vowel  or  consonant.  The  various  phonetic,  corruptions  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  have  given  rise  to  tlie  several  deelensions.  Most  of  the  case-endings,  as  given 
in  Latin,  contain  also  fhe  final  letter  of  the  stem. 

Adjectives  are,  in  general,  declined  like  nouns,  and  are  etjunologicallj'  to  he  classed 
with  them;  but  they  have  several  iieculiarities  of  inflection  (.see  §  109  ff.). 

37.  Noun.s  are  inflected  in  five  Decleinsions,  distinguished  by 
the  final  letter  (characteristic)  of  the  Stem,  and  by  the  case-ending 
of  the  Genitive  Singular. 

Decl.  1  CiiAKACTEuisTic  5.  Gen'.  Sing.  ae 

2  6  i 

3  i  or  a  Consonant  Is 

4  u  UB 

.5  e  el 

a.  The  Stem  of  a  noun  maybe  found,  if  a  consonant  .stem,  by  omitting 
the  case-ending ;  if  a  vowel  stem,  by  substituting  for  the  case-ending  the 
characteristic  vmw'el. 


38,  39]  CASE-E.N’BINGS  OF  THE  FIVE  DECLENSIONS 
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38.  The  following  aj  e  (leuejiil  Rules  of  Declension :  — 

a.  The  Vocative  i.s  alway,s  the  same  as  the  Nominative,  except  in  the 
singular  of  nouns  and  adjectives  in  -us  of  the  second  declension,  which  have 
-e  in  the  vocative.  It  is  not  included  in  the  paradigms,  unless  it  differs 
from  the  nominative. 

X),  In  neuteu’s  the  Nominative  and  Accusative  are  alway.s  alike,  and  in 
the  plural  end  in  -a. 

c.  Tlie  Accusative  singular  of  all  masculines  and  feminines  ends  in  -m  ; 
the  Accusative  plural  in  -s. 

d.  In  the  last  three  declensions  (and  in  a  few  ca.ses  in  the  others)  the 
Dative  singular  ends  in  -I. 

e.  The  Dative  and  Ablative,  plural  are  always  alike. 

/.  The  Genitive  jdural  always  ends  in  -um. 

(j.  Final  -i,  -o,  -u  of  inflection  are  always  long ;  final  -a  is  fhoii,  except  in 
the  Ablative  singular  of  the  first  declension  ;  final  -e  is  long  in  tlie  first  and 
fifth  declen.sions,  short  in  the  second  and  tliird.  Final  -is  and  -us  are  long  in 
plural  oases. 

Case-endings  of  the  Five  Declensions 

39.  The  regular  Case-endings  of  the  several  declensions  are 
the  following:  — i 


Deol.  I 

Decf.  11 

Diccf.  Ill 

Decl.  IV 

Decl.  V 

Singular 

F. 

M.  N. 

M.,F.  N. 

M.  K. 

r\ 

Nojr. 

{■ 

-US  "Um 

-s 

(modified  stem) 

-us  -u 

-es 

6j?n. 

-ae 

-i 

-is 

-us 

-ei  (-6) 

Dat. 

-ae 

-o 

-i 

-ui  (-u)  -u 

-ei  (-e) 

Acc. 

-am 

-um  -um 

-em  (-irn.)  (like  nom. 

)  -um  -u 

-em 

Abl. 

-a 

-6 

-e  (-1) 

-u 

-e 

Voc. 

-a 

-e  -um 

(like  uom.) 

-us  -u 

-es 

Plural 

N.V. 

-ae 

-1  -a 

-es  -a,  -ia 

-us  -ua 

-ef5 

Gen. 

-arum 

-orum 

-um,  -ium 

-uum 

-erum 

D.Ab. 

-IS 

-zs 

-ibus 

-ibus  (-ubus) 

-ebus 

Acc. 

-as 

-6s  -a 

-es  (-is)  -a,  -ia 

-us  -ua 

-es 

^  For  ancient 

,  rare,  and 

Greek  forms  (which  are 

here  omitted),  see 

under  the 

several  decleusious. 
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L§§  40-43 


FIRST  DECLENSION  (o-STEMS) 

40.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  First  Declension  ends  in  a-.  The 
Nominative  ending  is  -a  (the  stem-vowel  shortened),  except  in 
Greek  nouns. 

41.  Latin  nouns  of  the  First  Declension  are  thus  declined :  — 


Stella,  I-'.,  star 
Stem  stella- 


Nom. 

Stella 

a  star 

-a 

GiiiV. 

stellae 

o  f  a  .star 

-ae 

Dat. 

stellae 

to  or  for  a  star 

-ae 

Acc. 

stellam 

a  star 

-am 

Ann. 

Stella 

tcith,  from,  hy,  etc.  a  star 

-a 

Pru HAL 

No.m. 

stellae 

stars 

-ae 

Gen. 

stellarum 

of  stars 

-arum 

Dat, 

stellls 

to  or  for  stxa-s 

-IS 

Acc. 

Stellas 

star.s 

-as 

Ann. 

stellis 

■tfilh,  from,  hy,  etc.  stars 

-is 

a.  The  Latin  lias  no  article ;  lienee  stella  may  mean  a  star,  the  star,  or 
.sinqily  star. 

Gender  in  the  First  Declension 

42.  Nouns  of  the  first  declension  are  Feminine. 

Exceptions  :  Nouns  masculine  from  their  signification  :  as,  nauta,  sailor.  So  a 
few  family  or  personal  names:  as,  Murena,  Dolabella,  Scaevola^;  also,  Hadria,  tiic 
Adriatic. 


Case-Forms  in  the  First  Declension 

43,  (i.  Ihe  genitive  .singular  anciently  ended  in  -ai  (dissyllabic),  which 
is  occa.sionally  found  ;  as,  aulah  The  same  ending  sonietinies  occurs  in  the 
dative,  but  only  as  a  diphthong. 

1  Scaevola  i.s  reallj'  a  feminine  adjective,  used  as  a  noun,  meaning  UUle  left  hand; 
hut,  being  used  as  the  name  of  a  man  (originally  a  nickname),  it  became  masculine. 
Original  genders  are  often  thins  changed  hy  a  change  in  the  sense  of  a  noun. 


FIIJST  DECLENSION  (A-STEMS) 
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§§  43. 


ft  An  old  genitive  in  -as  is  jareserved  in  the  word  familias,  often  used  in 
the  combinations  pater  (mater,  filius,  filia)  familias, /ai/iej-,  etc,,  of  a  family 
tplur.  patres  familias  or  familiarum). 

c  The  Locative  form  for  the  singular  ends  in  -ae ;  for  the  plural  in  -is  (cf . 
34  footnote) :  as,  Romae,  at  Rome  ;  Athenis,  at  A  (kens, 
d  '  The  genitive  plural  is  sometimes  found  in  -um  instead  of  -arum,  e, spe¬ 
cially  in  Greek  patronymics,  as,  Aeneadum,  sons  of  Aineas,  and  in  compounds 
with  -cfila  and  -gena,  signifying  dwelling  and  descent :  as,  caelicolum,  celes¬ 
tials  '  Xroiugenum,  sons  of  'J'roy ;  so  also  in  the  Greek  nouns  amphora  and 

drachma.  . 

e.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  dea,  goddess,  fiha,  daughter,  end  in 
an  older  form  -abus  (deabus,  filiabus)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  corre¬ 
sponding  cases  of  deus,  god,  and  filius,  son  (dels,  filhs).  So  rarely  with  other 
w’ords,  as,  liberta,  f reed-woman :  mula,  she-niule ;  equa,  mare.  But,  except 
when  the  two  sexe.s  are  mentioned  together  (as  in  formulas,  documents, 
etc.),  the  form  in  -is  is  preferred  in  all  but  dea  and  filia. 

Noth  1.  — The  old  ending  of  the  ablative  singular  (-ad)  is  sometimes  retained  in 

early  Latin:  as,  praidad,  fcooi?/ (later,  praeda).  ^  ,  a  - 

Note  2.  —  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plura.l  -eis  for  -is  is  sometimes  found,  and  -ns 
(asintaenhs)  is  occasionally  contracted  to -is  (taenls) ;  so  regularly  in  words  in  -aia  (as, 
BSIs  from  Baiae). 


Greek  Nouns  of  the  First  Declension 

44.  Many  nouns  of  the  First  Declension  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  are  entirely  Latinized  (as,  aula,  court) ;  but  others  retain 
traces  of  their  Greek  case-forms  in  the  singular. 


lileetra,  K. 

synopsis,  F. 

art  of  music,  f. 

Nom. 

Elcctra  (-a) 

epitome 

mu.sioa  (-e) 

Gex. 

Electrae 

epitomes 

inh.sicae  (-es) 

Dat. 

Ellectrae 

ejoitoinae 

mu.sicae 

Acc. 

Ellectram  (-an) 

epitomen 

miisicam  (-eu) 

Abl. 

Klectra 

ejiitome 

musica  (-e) 

A  ndromache,  v. 

/Eneas,  M. 

Persian,  ai. 

Nom. 

Andromache  (-a) 

Aeneas 

Reuses  (-a) 

Ges-. 

Androinaclies  (-ae) 

Aeneae 

I’ersae 

Dat. 

Aiidromachae 

Aeiieae 

Bersae 

Acc. 

Androraachen  (-am) 

Aenean  (-am) 

Persen  (-am) 

.Abl. 

Andromache  (-a) 

Aenea 

Perse  (-a) 

Voc. 

Andromache  (-a) 

AenSa  (-a) 

I'ersa 
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[§§  41-46 


Nom. 

A  nchises,  M . 
Anclnses 

son  of  AEneas,  m 
Aeneades  (-a) 
Aeneadae 

Gen. 

Anchlsae 

Dat. 

Anchisae 

Aeneadae 

Acc. 

AnchTsen  (-am) 

Aeneadeii 

An  I.. 

Anchise  (-a) 

Aeneade  (-a) 

Yoc. 

Anchi.se  (-a,  -a) 

Aeneade  (-a) 

comet,  M. 
cometes  (-a) 
coinetae 
cometae 
conieteii  (-am) 
com  eta  (-e) 
oometa 


There  are  (besides  proper  names)  about  tliirty-fi™  of  these  words,  several  beiin; 
names  of  pla]its  oi'  arts:  as,  crambe,  cabbage;  musice,  music.  Most  have  also  regular 
Latin  forms :  as,  cometa ;  but  the  nominative  sometimes  has  the  a  long. 

a.  Greet  forms  are  found  only  in  the  singular;  the  plural,  when  it 
occurs,  is  regulai- :  as,  cometae,  -arum,  etc. 

h.  Many  Greek  nouns  vary  between  the  first,  the  second,  find  the  third 
declensions  :  as,  Bootae  (genitive  of  Bootes,  -is),  Thucydidas  (accusative  plu¬ 
ral  of  Thucydides,  -is).  See  §  52.  a  and  §  81. 

Note  -The  Greek  accusative  Scipiadain,  from  Scipiades,  dmcendant  of  the  Sdpios, 


SECOND  DECLENSION  (o-STEMS) 

45,  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  ends  in  6-: 
as,  viro-  (stem  of  vir,  man),  seiwo-  (stem  of  servus  or  servos,  slave), 
bello-  (stem  of  helium,  war). 

a.  The  IConnnative  is  formed  from  the  stem  by  adding  in  masculines 

and  feminine, s,  and  m  m  neuters,  tlie  vowel  6  being  weakened  to  u  (see 
§§  6.  a,  40,  N.i).  ^  " 

b.  In  most  nouns  whose  stem  end,s  in  rS-  the  s  is  not  added  in  the  Nomi¬ 
native,  but  0  IS  lost,  and  e  intrudes  before  r,>  if  not  already  present :  as, 
ager,  stem  agrS-  ^  ;  cf .  puer,  stem  puero-. 

Exceptions  :  erus,  hesperus,  iuniperus,  morus,  nmnerus,  taurus,  umerus.  uterus, 
Virus,  and  many  Greek  nouns. 

c.  The  stern-vowel  o  has  a  variant  form  e,-^  which  i,s  pre, served  in  th.' 
Latin  vocative  singular  of  nouns  in  -us  :  as,  serve,  vocative  of  servus,  slave. 

NOTB.-Iii  composition  this  e  appears  as  i.  Tlms.-beni-eer,^„,.Kf,«(f..om’beUoA.. 
Stem  of  Dellum,  -war).  '  ' 

46,  Noums  of  the  Second  Declension  in  -us  (-os)  and  -urn  (-om) 
are  thus  declined :  — 

1  Compare  the  Euglisli  chamber  from  Freueb  chambre. 

2  Compare  Greek  d-yphs,  which  shows  the  original  o  of  the  «tpm 

•1  By  so-called  JblaM  (see  §  17.  a). 


§§  47] 
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servus,  m.,  slave  bellum,  k.,  war  Pompeius,  m.,  Pompey 

S  i  isM  servo-  Stem  bello-  Stem  Pompeio- 

SlNGPLAK 


CARK-E^JDIKGS  OASE-EKDINGS 


NoM. 

serviis  (-os) 

-us  (-os) 

bellum 

-um 

Pompeius 

Gen. 

servi 

-i 

belli 

-i 

PompSI 

Dat. 

servo 

'6 

bello 

-5 

Ponipeio 

Acc. 

servuni  (-om) 

-um  (-om) 

bellum 

-um 

Pompeium 

Abe. 

servo 

-6 

bello 

-6 

Pouip6i6 

Vac. 

serve 

-e 

bellum 

-um 

Pompei  (-ei) 

RAI. 

No.m. 

servi 

-1 

bell  a 

-a 

PojJipgi 

Gen. 

servorum 

-drum 

bellorum 

-drum 

Pompgiorum 

Dat. 

servis 

-Is 

belliB 

-is 

PompSis 

Acc. 

servos 

-6s 

bella 

-a 

Pomp8i6.s 

Abe. 

servis 

-IS 

bellis 

-is 

PompSIs 

Note  1.  —  TJie  earlier  forms  for  nominative  and  aceusative  were  -os,  -om,  aud  these 
were  al'W'ays  retained  after  u  ajid  v  u))  to  the  end  of  the  Rcjvublic.  ddie  terminations 
s  and  m  are  sometimes  omitted  in  inscriptions:  as,  Cornelio  for  CornSlios,  Conieliom. 

None  2.  —  Steins  in  quo-,  like  equo-,  eJjan^e  qu  to  c  before  u.  Tims,  —  ecus  (earliei* 
equos),  equi,  equo,  ecum  (earlier  equom),  eque.  Modern  editions  disregard  this  principle. 

47.  Nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  in  -erancl  -ir  are  thus  de¬ 
clined  :  — 


puer,  -M.,  hoy 

ager,  m. afield 

vir,  M.,  man 

Stem  puero- 

Stem  agro- 

Stem  viro- 

SliqGTJLAR 

CASE-ENDINGS 

Nom. 

puer 

age]* 

vir 

— 

Gen. 

pueii 

a.gTi 

vii'i 

-i 

D.at. 

puero 

agr5 

viro 

-6 

Acc. 

puerum 

agj-um 

virum 

-um 

Abe. 

jjuero 

agro 

viro 

-6 

Plxjrae 

Nom. 

pueri 

agri 

viri 

-i 

Gen. 

puej’orum 

agr5rum 

virorum 

-orum 

Dat. 

])ueris 

agris 

viris 

-is 

Acc. 

puer6s 

agros 

viros 

-08 

Abe. 

pueris 

agris 

viris 

-is 

Note.  —  When  e  belongs  to  the  stem,  as  in  puer,  it  is  retained  throughout;  other¬ 
wise  it  appears  only  in  the  nominative  and  vocative  singular,  as  in  ager. 
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l.§§  48,  49 


Gender  in  the  Second  Declension 

48.  Nouns  ending  in  -us  (-os),  -er,  -ir,  are  Masculine ;  those  end¬ 
ing  in  -um  (-on)  are  Neuter. 

Excepiions :  Names  of  countries  and  towns  in  -us  (-os)  are  Feminine:  a.s, 
Aegyptus,  Corinthus.  Also  many  names  of  plants  and  gems,  with  the  following : 
alvus,  belly ;  carbasus,  linen  (pi.  caibasa,  sails,  ft.) ;  coins,  distaff;  humus,  ground; 
vaunus,  wimiowing-shonel. 

Many  Greek  nouns  retain  their  original  gender ;  as,  arctus  (f.  ),  the  Polar  Pear ; 
methodus  (f.),  method. 

а.  The  following  in  -us  are  INeiiter ;  their  accusative  (as  with  all  neuters) 
is  the  same  as  the,  nominative;  pelagus,  sea;  vims,  yroison ;  vulgus  (rarely 
M.),  ihe  crowd.  They  are  not  found  in  the  plural,  except  pelagus,  which  has 
a  rare  nominative  and  accu.sative  plural  pelage. 

Note,  —  The  uoininative  plural  neuter  cete,  sea  monster, s,  occurs;  the  nominatiye 
singular  cetus  occurs  in  Vitruvius.  * 

Case-Forms  in  the  Second  Declension 

49.  a.  The  Locative  form  of  this  declen.sioii  ends  for  the  singular  in  -i : 
as,  humi,  on  the  ground;  Corinthi,  at  Corinth;  for  tlie  plural,  in  -is;  a.s, 
Philippis,  at  Philippi  (ef.  p.  ill,  footnote). 

б.  The  genitive  of  nouns  iii-ius  or-ium  ended,  until  the  Augustan  Age, 
in  a  single  -i :  as,  fill,  of  a  .son ;  Pompei,  of  Pompey  (PompSius) ;  but  the 
accent  of  the  nominative  is  retained;  as,  inge'ni,  of  genius} 

c.  Proper  names  in  -ius  have  -i  in  the  vocative,  j'etaining  the  accent  of 
the  nominative  :  a,s,  Vergl'll.  So  also,  filius,  son ;  genius,  dioine  guardian  :  as, 
audi,  mi  flli,  hear,  my  sun. 

Adjectives  in  -ius'  form  the  vocative  in  -ie,  and  some  of  these  are  occa¬ 
sionally  used  as  nouns  ;  as,  Lacedaemonie,  0  Spartan. 

Note.  —  Greek  names  hr  -ius  have  the  vocative  -ie ;  !i.s,  Lyrcius,  vocative  Lyrcie. 

d.  The  genitive  plural'often  has  -um  or  (afterv)  -om  (ef.  §  6.  fl)instead 
of  -drum,  especially  in  the  poets ;  as,  deum,  superum,  divom,  of  the  gods; 
virum,  of  men,  Ahso  in  compounds  of  vir,  and  in  many  words  of  money, 
measure,  and  weiglit :  as,  Sevirum,  of  the  Seviri ;  nummum,  of  coins ;  iugerum, 
of  acres. 

e.  The  original  ending  of  the  ablative  singular  (-6d)  is  sometimes  found 
in  early  Latin ;  as,  Gnaivod  (later,  Gnaeo),  Cneius. 

f.  Proper  names  in  -aius,  -eius,  -oius  (as,  Aurunculeius,  B6I),  are  declined 
like  Pompeius. 

1  The  genitive  in  -ii  occurs  once  in  Virgil,  and  constantly  in  Ovid,  but  was  probably 
unknown  to  Cicero. 
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g.  Deus  (m.),  god,  is  thus  declined:  — 


Sing 

ULAIt 

I’lurai, 

Nom. 

deus 

dei(dii),  di 

Gen. 

dei 

deorum,  deum 

Dat. 

deo 

dels(diis),  dis 

Ago. 

deum 

decs 

Abl. 

deo 

deis(dils),  dis 

Note.  The  vocative  singular  of  deus  does  not  occur  in  classic  Latin,  but  is  said 
to  have  been  dee ;  deus  (like  tlie  nominative)  oeeurs  in  the  Vulgate.  For  thageuitive 
plural,  divum  or  divom  (from  divas,  divine)  is  often  used. 

50,  The  following  stems  in  ero-,  in  wliieh  e  belongs  to  the  stem, 

retain  the  e  throughout  and  are  declined  like  puer  (§  47) : _ 

adulter,  adidtera-,-  gener,  ;  puer,  6o?/; 

sazer,  father-in-law;  vesper,  evening;  Liber,  Bacchus. 

Also,  the  adjective  liber,  free,  of  which  liberi,  children,  is  the  plural  (§  111.  a) 
and  compounds  in  -fer  and  -ger  (.stem  fero-,  gero-) :  as,  lucifer,  morning  star  ■ 
armiger,  squire.  ’ 

a.  An  old  nominative  socerus  oocur.s.  So  vocative  puere,  hoy,  as  if  from 
tpuerus  (regularly  puer). 

h.  Vir,  man,  has  genitive  viri ;  the  adjective  satur,  suic.d,  has  saturl ;  ves¬ 
per,  evening,  has  ablative  vespere  (locative  vesperl,  in  the  evenimf). 

c.  Mulciber,  Vulcan,  lias  -berl  and  -bri  in  tlie  genitive.  The  barbaric 
names  Hiber  and  Celtiber  retain  e  throughout. 


51.  The  following,  not  having  e  in  the  stem,  insert  it  in  the 
nominative  singular  and  are  declined  like  ager  (§  47) : _ 


ager,  field,  stem  agio- ; 
aper,  hoar ; 
arbiter,  judge ; 
auster,  south  wind ; 
cancer,  crab; 
caper,  goat; 


coluber,  snake ; 
conger,  sea  eel ; 
cnlter,  knife; 
faber,  smith; 
fiber,  beaver; 
liber,  book; 


magister,  master  ; 
minister,  servant; 
oleaster,  wild  olive ; 
onager  (-grus),  wild  ass ; 
scomber  (-brus),  mackerel. 


Greek  Nouns  of  the  Second  Declension 

52.  Greek  noun,s  of  the  Second  Declension  end  in  -os,  -Bs,  mas¬ 
culine  or  feminine,  and  in  -on  neuter. 

They  are  mostly  proper  names  and  are  declined  as  follows  in 
the  Singular,  the  Plural,  when  found,  being  I'egular :  — 
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mythos,  .m. 

Athos,  M. 

Delos, 

ilion,  N. 

fable 

Ailws 

Delos 

Ilium 

SIjNGOLAK 

Nom 

mytlios 

Athos  (-6) 

Delos 

Ilion 

Gex. 

mythi 

Atlio  (-1) 

Deli 

Tlii 

Dat, 

myths 

Atlio 

Delo 

Tlio 

Acc. 

mython 

Athon  (-um) 

Delon  (-um) 

Ilion 

Ann. 

mjdfio 

A  ill  6 

Delo 

Tlio 

Voc, 

mythe 

Atlios 

Dele 

Ilion 

a,  M: 

any  names  in 

-es  belonging  to  the 

third  declen.sion 

have  also 

genitive  iu  -i:  as,  Thucydides,  Thucydidi  (comiiare  §44.  h). 

b.  Several  names  in  -er  have  also  a  nominative  in  -us  :  as,  Teucer  or 
Teucrus.  The.  name  Panthus  has  the  vocative  Panthu  (§  81.  8). 

c.  The  genitive  plural  of  certain  titles  of  book.s  takes  the  (J)'eek  ter¬ 
mination  -on:  as,  Georgicon,  of  the  Georf/ica^ 

d.  The  termination  -oe  (for  Greek  -oi)  is  sometimes  found  in  the  nomi¬ 
native  jrlural :  as,  Adelphoe,  the  AdeljM  (a  play  of  Terence). 

e.  Greek  names  in  -eus  (lil^e  Orpheus)  have  fonns  of  the  second  and 
third  declensions  (see  §  82). 


THIRD  DECLENSION  (CONSONANT  AND  /-STEMS) 


53.  Nouns  of  the  Thii-d  Declension  end  in  a,  e,  i,  6,  y,  c,  1,  n, 


r,  s,  t,  X. 

54.  Steins  of  th^  Third  Declension  are  classed  as  follows ; 


I. 

n. 


„  ,  fa.  jMute  stenns. 

Consonant  Stems  1  ,  y  •  ■  i  i  i  j 

(  u.  Jnquid  and  Nasal  .stems. 

f  d.  I’ure  i-stems. 

I-Stem.s  (  ,  , 

b.  JVlixed  i-stoms. 


55.  The  Nominative  is  alway-s  derived  from  the  stem. 

The  variety  in  form  in  the  Nominative  is  due  to  simple  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  stem,  of  which  the  most  important  are  — 

1.  Combination  of  final  con.sonants:  of  c  (or  g)  and  s  to  form  x  ;  dux, 

duels,  stem  due-;  rex,  regis,  stem  reg-. 

2.  Omission  of  a  final  consonant:  as  of  a  final  nasal;  leo,  leonis,  stem 
leon-;  oratio,  orationis,  stem  oration-. 

3.  Omission  of  a  final  vowel :  as  of  final  i ;  calcar,  calcaris,  stem  calcari-. 

4.  Change  of  vowel  in  the  final  syllable  :  as  of  a  to  e  ;  princeps  (for  -caps), 
principLs,  stem  princip-  (  for -cap-). 
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Consonant  Stems 

Mute  Stems 

56.  Masculine  and  P’eminine  Nouns  with  mute  stems  form  the 
Nominative  by  adding  s  to  the  stem, 

A  labial  (p)  is  retained  before  s  :  as,  princep-s. 

A  lingual  (t,  d)  i.s  dropped  before  s:  as,  miles  (stem  milib),  custos  (stem 
custod-). 

A  palatal  (c,  g)  unites  with  s  to  form  x:  as,  dtix  (for  fduc-s),  rex  (for 
freg-s). 

a.  In  dissyllabic  steins  the  final  syllable  often  shows  e  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive  and  i  in  the  stem  ;  as,  princeps,  stem  princip-  (foi'  -cap-). 

57.  Noun,s  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows  :  — 


princeps,  o.,  c/ue/ 

radix,  r.,  root 

miles,  ,M.,  soldier 

Stem  priucip- 

Stbm  radic- 

Stem  milit- 

SiNGUn.ti: 

<.'.A8E-KNI>]NfVS 

Nom. 

princejis 

radix 

miles 

-s 

Gun. 

princi]')is 

radiois 

militis 

-is 

Dat, 

pr!nci]')i 

iTidici 

niTlili 

-i 

Arc. 

pnncipem 

radicem 

militem 

-em 

All  I,. 

pr3noij)e 

radice 

milite 

-e 

Pl-UKA), 

Non, 

priiic.ipes 

radices 

milites 

-es 

Ge.n, 

pi'incipum 

radicum 

militum 

-um 

Dat. 

prmcipibus 

radicibus 

liiilitibus 

-ibus 

Arc. 

pniicipes 

riidices 

niiiites 

-es 

Am.. 

j  trill  cipibus 

rfidioibus 

militibus 

-ibus 

custos,  c.,  yuard 

dux,  1'.,  leader 

rex,  M.,  Icing 

Steai  custod- 

Stem  duc- 

Stem  reg- 

,SiN(:i;i.,4n 

CAfJE-ICNDlNGS 

Noai. 

custos 

dux 

rex 

-8 

Gen. 

custodis 

ducis 

regis 

-is 

Dat. 

custodi 

duel 

regl 

-1 

Acc. 

custodem 

ducem 

regem 

-em 

Am.. 

custode 

duce 

rege 

-e 
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Pl.URAL 


Nom. 

oiistodes 

duces 

veges 

-gs 

Ge,\. 

custodum 

ducum 

regum 

-um 

Dat. 

custbdibu.s 

ducibus 

regibus 

-ibus 

Ace. 

custodes 

duces 

reges 

-es 

Abl. 

custbdibus 

ducibus 

regibus 

-ibus 

a.  In  like  manner  are  declined  — 

aries,  -etis  (m.),  ram.;  comes,  -itis  (c.),  companion;  lapis,  -idis  (m.),  stone; 
iudex,  -icis  {it .),  judge ;  cornix,  -icis  (i-.),  raven,  and  many  other  nouns. 

58.  Most  mute  stems  are  Masculine  or  Feminine.  Those  that 
are  neuter  have  for  the  Nominative  the  .simple  stem.  But,  — 

«.  Lingual  Stems  (t,  d)  ending  in  two  consonant.s  drop  the  final  mute  : 
as,  cor  (stem  cord-),  lac  (steni  lact-).  So  also  stems  in  at-  from  the  Greek : 
as,  poema  (.si.em  poemat-). 

h.  The  stem  capit-  sliows  u  in  tlie  nominative  (caput  for  teapot). 

59.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows:  — 


cor,  N.,  heart 

caput,  N.,  head 

poema,  n.,  poem 

Stem  cord- 

Stem  capit- 

Stem  poemat- 

SlNGUEAK 

CASE-EXDII 

No.m. 

oor 

caput 

poema 

— 

Gen. 

cordis 

caj^itis 

poematis 

-is 

Dat. 

cordi 

oapiti 

poemati 

-i 

Acc. 

oor 

cai>ut 

poema 

— 

Abl. 

oorde 

capite 

poemate 

-e 

Plural 

Nom. 

corda 

capita 

poemata 

-a 

Gen. 

— 

capitum 

poematum 

-um 

Dat. 

cordibus 

capitibus 

poematibus 

-ibus 

Acc. 

corda 

capita 

poemata 

-a 

jVbl. 

cordibus 

capitibus 

poematibus 

-ibus 

60.  The  following'  irregularities  require  notice :  — 

a.  Greek  neuters  witlj  nominative  singular  in  -a  (as  poema)  frequentlj' 
end  in  -is  in  the  dative  and  ablative  jrlural,  and  rarely  in  -drum  in  the  geni- 
ti^'e  plural;  as,  poematis  (for  poematibus),  poematorum  (for  poematum). 

b,  A  number  of  monost'llabic  nouns  with  mute  stems  want  the  geni¬ 
tive  plural  (like  cor).  See  §  lOh.  g.  2. 
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Liquid  and  Nasal  Stems  (/,  n,  r) 

61.  In  Masculine  and  Feminine  nouns  with  liquid  and  nasal 
stems  the  Nominative  is  the  same  as  the  stem. 

Exceptions  are  the  following :  — 

1 ,  Stems  in  on-  drop  n  in  tlie  nominative  :  a.s  in  legio,  stem  legion-, 

2.  Stems  in  din-  and  gin-  drop  n  and  keep  an  original  o  in  the  nominative :  as 
in  Virgo,  stem  virgin-.  i 

,3.  Stems  in  in-  (not  din-  or  gin-)  retain  n  and  have  e  in.slead  of  i  in  Uie  nom¬ 
inative  :  as  in  comicen,  stem  cornicin-.^ 

4.  Stems  in  tr-  have  -ter  in  the  nominative  :  as,  pater,  stem  patr-.^ 

62.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows:  — 


consul,  M.,  consul  leo,  tn,  lion  virgo,  i'.,  maJden  pater,  m.,  father 


Stem  consul- 

Stem  leon- 

Stem  virgin- 

Stem  pair- 

NoxM. 

consul 

loo 

virgo 

CASE-EKDINOS 

pater  - 

Gen. 

coiisulis 

leoiiis 

virgiuis 

patii.s 

-is 

Dat. 

c5n,suli 

leoni 

virgiiii 

patri 

-i 

Aoc. 

consulem 

leoiiem 

virg'inem 

patrem 

-em 

Abl. 

consule 

leone 

vii'g'ine 

patre 

-e 

PlAIRAL 

Nom. 

consules 

leones 

virgin  es 

patres 

-es 

Gen, 

consulum 

leonum 

virgiimm 

patrum 

-um 

Dat. 

coiisulibus 

leonibus 

virgiuibus 

patiibus 

-ibus 

Acc. 

consules 

leones 

virgin  es 

])atves 

-es 

Abl. 

coiisulibus 

leonibus 

virgiuibus 

patiibus 

-ibus 

Note  1.  —  Stems  in  11-,  rr-  (n.)  lose  one  of  their  liquids  in  the  nominative:  as,  far, 
farris ;  mel,  mellis, 

Note  2.  —  A  feAv  jnasculine  and  feniiiiiuc  stems  have  a  nominative  in  -s  as  well  as 
in  -r:  as,  honos  or  honor,  arbos  or  arbor. 

Note  3.  —  Cams,  dog,  and  iuvenis,  youth,  have  -is  in  the  nominative. 

^  These  differences  depend  in  part  ujion  special  phonetic  laws,  in  accordance  wdth 
which  vowels  in  weakly  accented  or  unaccented  syllables  are  variously  modilied,  and 
in  part  upon  the  influence  of  analogy. 

2  These,  no  doubt,  had  originally  ter-  iu  tlie  stem,  but  this  had  become  weakened 
to  tr-  in  some  of  the  cases  even  in  the  parent  speech.  In  Latin  only  the  nominative  and 
vocative  singular  show  the  e.  But  cf.  Maspitris  and  Maspiteris  {]y[a[r]s-piter),  quoted  by 
Priseiau  as  old  forms.  ' 
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63,  In  Neuter  nouns  with  liquid  or  nasal  stems  the  Nomina¬ 
tive  is  the  same  as  the  stem. 

Exceptions :  1.  Stems  in  in-  have  e  instead  of  i  in  the  nominative :  as  in 
nomen,  stein  nomin-. 

2.  Most  stems  in  er-  and  or-  have  -us  in  the  nominative  ;  as,  genus,  stem  gener-,  i 

64.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows : _ 

nomen,  n.,  name  genus,  n.,  race  corpus,  n.,  body  aequor,  n.,  sea 


Stpim  nomin- 

Htjiim  gener- 

Sa'RM  corpor- 

Stem  aequor- 

8iN(un 

LAi: 

No.v. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Aco. 

Aiii., 

iiomen 

nomiiiis 

noiuiui 

nomen 

nomine 

gen  us 

generis 

genen 

genus 

geiiere 

corjnis 

corpoiis 

corpori 

coj-pus 

corpoi-e 

aequor 

aequoris 

aequori 

aequor 

aequore 

PhUllAE 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Aiil. 

nomina 

nominum 

nominibus 

nomina 

norniiiibus 

genei*a 

generum 

generibus 

genej-a 

generibus 

corpora 

corporum 

corporibus 

corjiora 

corporibus 

aequoi'a 

aequorum 

aequoribus 

aequora 

aequoribus 

So  also 

are  declined  opus 

,  -eris,  worky 

:  pignus,  -eris  or 

"Oris,  pledge,  etc 

Note.— The  following  real  or  apparent  Ikpiid  and  mrsal  steins  have  the  genitive 
lilural  ill  -iuiri,  and  .are  to  he  cl.as.scd  with  the  i-.steins:  imber,  linter,  uter,  venter;  glis 
mas,  mus,  [fren] ;  also  vires  (plural  of  vis:  see  §79). 


7-Stems 

65.  Nouns  of  thi.s  class  include  — 

1.  Pure  i-Steins : 

H',  iMasculme  and  hoimnme  parisyllahie  ^  norms  in  -is  and  four  in  -er. 

&.  Neuter, s  in  -e,  -al,  and  -ar. 

2.  Mixed  i-Stems,  declined  in  the  .singular  like  consonant  stems, 
in  the  plural  like  i-, stems. 

1  The.se  were  originally  s-.steins  (cf.  §  15.  4). 

2  I.e.  having  the  .same  number  of  syllables  in  the  nominative  and  genitive  singular. 
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Pure  j-Stems 

66.  Masculine  and  Feminine  parisyllabic  nouns  in  -is  form  the 
Nominative  singular  by  adding  s  to  the  stem. 

Four  stems  iii  bri-  and  tri-  do  not  add  s  to  form  the  nominative,  but  drop  i 
and  insert  e  before  r.  These  are  imber,  linter,  uter,  venter. 

67.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows  :  — 


sitis. 

E.,  thirst 

turris,  r.,  tower 

Ignis, 

imber,  m.,  rain 

Stem  siti- 

Stem  turri- 

Stkm  igni- 

Stem  imbri- 

SlKO 

UIiAK 

jS’OM. 

sitis 

turris 

Ignis 

imb(u- 

Gick. 

.sitis 

turris 

Ignis 

imbris 

Dat. 

siti 

turri 

Igni 

imbri 

Aoo. 

sitim 

tunim  (-em) 

Ignem 

iinbrem 

Ann. 

siti 

turri  (-e) 

igni  (-e) 

imbii  (-e) 

Pn:  itAi. 

No.m. 

turre.s 

Tgiies 

imbres 

Gex. 

turrium 

Ignium 

irnbrium 

Dat. 

turribus 

ignibus 

imbribus 

Acr. 

turris  (-es) 

ignis  (-es) 

imbris  (-es) 

Ann. 

turribus 

Ignibus 

imbribus 

68.  In  Neuters  the  Nominative  is  the  same  as  the  stem,  with 
final  i  changed  to  e :  as,  mare,  stem  mari-.  But  most  nouns  ^  in 
which  the  i  of  the  stem  is  preceded  by  al  or  ar  lose  the  final  vowel 
and  shorten  the  preceding  a :  as,  animal,  stem  animali-.^ 

a.  Neuter.s  in  -e,  -al,  and  -ar  have  -i  in  the  ablative  singular,  -iurn  in  the 
genitive  plui-al,  and  -ia  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural :  as,  animal, 
animali,  -ia,  -ium. 

r  Such  are  animal,  bacchanal,  hidental,  capital,  cervical,  cubital,  lupercal,  minutal, 
puteal,  quadrantal,  toral,  tribunal,  vectigal;  calcar,  cochlear,  exemplar,  lacunar,  laquear, 
lucar,  luminar,  lupanar,  palear,  pulvinar,  torcular.  Of.  tile  plurats  dentalia,  frontalia, 
genualia,  sponsalia  ;  altaria,  plantaria,  specularia,  talaria  ;  al.so  many  uame.s  of  festivals, 
as,  Saturnalia. 

-Exceptions  arc  augurale,  collate,  focale,  navale,  penetrale,  ramale,  scutale,  tibiale,- 
alveare,  capillare,  cochleare. 
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69.  Nouns  of  this  class  arc  declined  a.s  follow, s:  — 


sedile,  k.,  scat 

animal,  x. ,  animal 

calcar,  x.,  spur 

Stem  sedili- 

SrjtM  animali- 

Stem  calcari- 

SlNGULAli 

CASE-ENDINGS 

No.m. 

.sedile 

animal 

calcar 

-e  or  — 

Gkn. 

■sedilis 

aiiima]i.s 

calcaris 

-is 

Dat. 

sedili 

anima.li 

calcar! 

-i 

Acc. 

sedile 

animal 

calcar 

-e  or  — 

Ahl. 

sedili 

animali 

calcarl 

-1 

Pl.CRAI. 

XOM. 

.sedTlia 

aniinalia 

calofivia 

-ia 

Gkn. 

sodilium 

animalium 

calcailum 

-ium 

Dat. 

.sedllibus 

animalibus 

calcai'ibus 

-ibus 

Ac(\ 

.sedilia 

animalia 

calcavia 

Aa 

Ajjl. 

sedllibus 

iiniinalibus 

calcai'ibus 

Abus 

Mixed  j-Stems 

70.  Mixed  i-stems  are  either  origina.l  i-steins  tliat  have  lost  their 
i-forms  in  the  singular,  or  consonant  steins  that  have  assumed  i- 
forms  in  the  plural. 

Note.  —  It  is  .sometimes  iiunossible  to  (Jistiiigiii.sli  betwemi  tlie.se  two  classes. 

71.  Mixed  i-stems  have  -em  in  the  accusative  and  -e  in  the  abla¬ 
tive  singular,  -ium  in  the  genitive^  and  -is  or  -es  in  the  accusative 
plural.  They  include  the  following;. — 

1.  Nomi.s  in'-es,  gen.  -is.“ 

2.  Monosyllables  in  -s  or  -x  preceded  by  a  eoii.soiiant :  as,  ars,  pons,  arx. 

3.  Polj'syllables  in  -ns  or  -rs  :  as,  cliens,  cohors. 

4 .  Nouns  in  -tas,  genitive  -tatis  (genitive  plural  u,sua!ly  -urn)  ^ :  as,  civitas. 

5.  Penates,  optimates,  and  nouns  denoting'  birth  or  abode  (palriah)  in  -as, 
-is,  plural  -ates,  -ites  :  as,  Arpinas,  plui-al  Arpinates;  Quirls,  jilural  (Juirites. 

6.  The  following  monosyllables  in  -s  or -x  preceded  by  a  vowel:  d5s, 
fraus,  glis,  lis,  mas,  mus,  nix,  nox,  strix,  vis. 

t  Tliere  is  tnuc.li  variety  in  tile  practice  of  the  ancients,  some  of  these  words  having 
-ium,  some  -um,  and  some  bntii. 

2  These  are  acinaces,  aedes,  alces,  caedes,  cautes,  clades,  corapages,  coiitages,  fames, 
feles,  fides  (plural),  indoles,  labes,  lues,  jneles,  moles,  nubes,  palumbes,  proles,  propages, 
pubes,  sedes,  saepes,  sordes,  strages,  strues,  suboles,  tabes,  torques,  tudes,  vates,  vebes, 
vepres,  verres,  vulpes  ;  aedes  has  also  nominative  aedis. 
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72. 

Nouns  of 

this  class 

are  thus  declined  :  — 

nubes,  f.,  cloud 

urbs,  r.,  ci/;/ 

nox,  7UI//U 

cliens,  m.,  client 

aetas,  r.,  age 

Stem  uub(i)- 

iSriiM  urb(i)- 

Stem  noct(i)- 

.Stem  client  (i)- 

Stem  aetat(i)- 

SlNOUI.AIi 

Nom. 

nubes 

urbs 

nox 

cliens 

aetas 

Gkn. 

niibis 

urbis 

iioctis 

clientis 

aetatis 

D.^t. 

riubi 

urbi 

nocti 

elie.nti 

aetati 

Ace. 

nubem 

urbem 

noctem 

clienfem 

aetiitem 

Abi,. 

uube 

urbe 

node 

clieiite 

aetate 

Pl.UltAL 

No.m. 

nubgs 

urbes 

noctes 

clientes 

aetates 

Gun. 

irubi'um 

urbrnm 

noctium 

clieiitium  ‘ 

aetatvim  2 

Dat. 

iiubibus 

urbibus 

noctibus 

clientibns 

aetatibus 

Ace. 

nubis(-es) 

urbis(-es) 

noctis(-es) 

clieiitis(-es) 

aetatis  (-es) 

Alii.. 

nubibus 

urbibus 

noctibus 

elioiitibus 

aetatibus 

Summary  of  f-Stems 

73.  The  i-declension  •\vasconi‘u5?ed  even  to  tJieKojinius  tljeinselves,  nor  avus  it  stable 
at  all  periods  of  the  language,  early  Latin  having  i-J'ornis  which  afterwards  disaj)- 
peared.  There  wa.s  a  tendency  in  nouns  to  lose  tlie  i-Jorius,  in  adjectives  to  gain  them. 
The  nominative  plural  (-Is)  3  was  most  tlioronghly  lost,  next  the  accusative  singular 
(-im),  next  the  ahlative  (-1) ;  while  the  genitive  and  accmsative  plural  (-ium,  -Is)  wore 
retained  in  almost  all. 

74.  I-stem,s  .show  the  i  of  the  stem  in  tiie  following  forms :  — 

a.  Tliey  hare  the  genitive  phn-al  in  -iura,  (but  .some  niouosyhables 
it  entirely),  t'or  a  leov  exceptions,  .see  §  78. 

b.  All  neuters  Ino’e  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  in  -ia. 

€.  The  accu.sative  plural  (m.  or  f.)  i.s  regularly  -is, 

d.  The  accusative  singular  (m.  or  K.)  of  a.  few  ends  in  -im  (§  75). 

e.  I’he  ablative  singular  of  all  neuters,  and  of  many  rna.sculine.s  and 
fe]ninine.s,  ends  in  -i  (see  §  70). 

75.  The  regular  oase-emlmg’  of  the  Accusative  singular'  of  i- 
stems  (m.  or  f.)  would  be  -im ;  as,  sitis,  sitim  (cf.  stella,  -am ;  servus, 
-urn);  but  in  most  nouns  this  is  changed  to  -em  (following  the 
consonant  declension). 


r  Rarely  clientum.  2  Also  aetatium.  Cf.  §71.4. 

»  An  old,  though  not  the  original,  ending  (see  p.  32,  footnote  2). 
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a.  The  accusative  in  -im  is  found  exclusively  — 

1.  In  Greek  nouns  and  in  names  of  rivers, 

2.  In  burls,  cucumis,  ravis,  sitis,  tussis,  vis. 

3.  In  adverbs  in  -tim  (being  accusative  of  nouns  in  -tis),  as,  partim ;  and  in 
amussim. 

h.  The  accusative  in  -im  is  found  sometimes  in  febris,  puppis,  restis, 
turris,  securis,  sementis,  and  rai-ely  in  many  other  words. 

76.  The  regular  form  of  the  Ablative  singular  of  i-stems  would 
be  -i :  as,  sitis,  siti ;  but  in  most  nouns  this  is  changed  to  -e. 

a.  'f'he  ablative  in  -i  is  found  exclusively  — 

1.  In  nouns  having  the  accusative  hi  -im  (§  75) ;  also  securis. 

2.  In  the  following  adjectives  used  as  nouns;  aequalis,  annalis,  aqualis,  con- 
sularis,  gentilis,  molaris,  primipilaris,  tribulis. 

3.  In  neuters  in  -e,  -al,  -ar;  excejit  baccar,  iubar,  rete,  and  sometimes  mare. 

h,  Tlie  ablative  in  -i  is  found  sometimes  — 

1.  In  avis,  clavis,  febris,  finis,  ignis,'  imber,  lux,  navis,  ovis,  pelvis,  puppis, 
sementis,  strigilis,  turris,  and  occasionally  in  otlier  woi-ds, 

2.  In  the  following  adjectives  used  as  nouns :  affinis,  bipennis,  canalis,  famili- 
aris,  uatalis,  rivalis,  sapiens,  tridens,  triremis,  vocalis. 

Note  1.  —  The  ablative  of  fames  is  always  fame  (§  lO.'i.  e).  Tlie  defective  mane  lia.s 
sometimes  mani  (§  103.  h.  N.)  as  ablative. 

Note  2.  —  Most  iiame.s  of  towns  in  -e  (as,  Praencste,  Tergeste)  and  Soracte,  a  moun¬ 
tain,  have  the  ablative  in  -e.  Caere  lias  Caerete. 

Note  3.  — Canis  and  iuvenis  have  cane,  iuvene. 

77.  The  regula,!’  Nominative  plural  of  i-stems  is  -es,^  but  -is  is 
occasionally  found.  The  regular  Accusative  plural  -is  is  common, 
but  not  exclusively  used  in  any  word.  An  old  form  for  both 
cases  is  -els  (diphthong). 

78.  The  following  have  -um  (not  -ium)  in  the  genitive  plural; 

1.  Always,  —  canis,  iuvems,"  ambages,  mare  (once  only,  otherwise  waiit- 
iug),  volucris ;  regularly,  sMes,  vates. 

2.  Sometimes,- — apis,  caedes,  clades,  mensis,  strues,  suboles. 

8.  Ver}'^  rarely, — patrials  in  -as,  -atis  ;  -is,  -itis  ;  as,  Arpinas,  Arpinatum  ; 
Samnis,  Samnitum. 

1  Always  in  the  formula  aqua  et  igni  interdici  (§  403). 

2  The  Indo-European  ending  of  the  noininatiYe  plural,  -Ss  (pi'Gserved  in  Greek  in 

consonant  steins,  as  opru^-es),  contracts  witli  a  stem-vowel  and  gives  -es  in  the 

Latin  i-declension  (cf.  the  Greek  plural  5eis).  This  -es  was  extended  to  consonant 
stems  in  Latin.  ^  Canis  and  iuvenis  arc  really  n-stems. 


TIIIR]>  i)E('LERSJOlN  :  IRUEGULAR  NOUNS 
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Irregular  Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension 

79.  In  many  nouns  the  stem  is  irregularly  modified  in  the  nomi¬ 
native  or  other  cases.  Some  peculiar  forms  ai'e  thus  declined :  — 


bos,  c. 

senex,  n. 

caro,  r. 

os,  N. 

vis,  F. 

ox,  cow 

old  man 

jiesh 

hone 

force. 

Sjn(; 

U  LAH 

No  51. 

bos 

Rciiex 

card 

OB 

vis 

Gkn- 

bOvis 

Benia 

carnis 

ossis 

vis  (rare) 

Dat. 

bovi 

seni 

carni 

ossi 

Vi  (rare) 

Acc. 

bo5'em 

senem 

carnem 

os 

vim 

Am,. 

bove 

sene 

came 

osse 

vi 

cattle 

PbUUAI, 

strength 

No5r. 

boves 

senes 

carnes 

ossa 

vires 

Gex. 

V)Oum 

seimm 

carnium 

ossium 

vij'ium 

Dat. 

bobus  (bubus) 

senibns 

caniibus 

ossibuB 

viribus 

Acc. 

boves 

senes 

carries 

ossa 

vMs  (-es) 

Am.. 

bobus  (bubus) 

senibus 

carnibus 

ossibus 

viiibus 

sus,  c. 

luppiter,  M. 

nix,  V. 

iter,  N. 

Hwine 

.Jupiter 

mow 

march 

SlNOUI.AK 

Nom. 

sus 

I  n]ipi(,er  ' 

nix 

it(ir 

GE^■. 

suis 

lovis 

nivis 

itinoris 

Dat. 

sui 

lovi 

nivi 

itiiieri 

Acf. 

suem 

]  ovem 

nivem 

iter 

Ain.. 

sue 

love 

nive 

itinere 

I’l.URAI, 

Nom. 

sues 

nives 

itinera 

Gion. 

BUum 

nivium 

itinerum 

Dat. 

subus  (suibus) 

nivibus 

itiiieribus 

A(;o. 

sues 

nives 

itinera 

Ain.. 

subus  (suibus) 

nivibus 

itineribu.s 

^  Also  lupiter. 
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[§§  7i)'81 


a.  Two  vowel-stems  in  u-,  gru-  and  su-,  whieli  follow  the  third  declension, 
add  s  in  the  nominative,  and  are  inflected  like  mute  stems:  grus  has  also 
a  nominative  gruis ;  sus  has  both  suibus  and  subus  in  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural,  grus  has  only  gruibus. 

h.  In  the  stem  bov-  (bou-)  the  diphthong-  ou  becomes  6  in  the  nominative 
(bos,  bSvis). 

In  nav-  (nau-)  an  i  is  added  (navis,  -is),  and  it  is  declined  like  turris  (§  07). 

In  ISv-  (=  Zee's)  the  diphthong  (ou)  beconie.s  u  in  lu-piter  (for  -pater), 
genitive  ISvis,  etc,  ;  but  the  form  luppiter  is  prefen-ed. 

c.  In  iter,  itineris  (n.),  iecur,  iecinoris  (iecoris)  (s.),  supellex,  supellectilis 
(]■-.),  the  nominative  ha.s  been  formed  from  a  shorter  stem ;  in  senex,  senis, 
from  a  longer ;  so  that  these  -^vords  show  a  combination  of  forms  from  two 
distinct  sterns. 

d.  In  nix,  nivis  the  nominative  retains  a  g  from  the  original  stem,  the  g 
uniting  with  s,  the  nominative  ending,  to  form  x.  In  the  other  cases  the 
stem  assumes  the  form  niv-  and  it  adds  i  in  tlie  genitive  ])lural. 

e.  Vas  (it.),  vasis,  keeps  s  throughout ;  jfliiral  vasa,  vasoruxn.  A  datir-p. 
plural  vasibus  also  oecui-.s.  'Tliere  is  a  rare  sijigular  vasum. 


The  Locative  Case 

80.  The  Locativ'e  form  for  nouns  of  the  tliird  declension  ends 
in  the  singular  in  -i  or  -e,  in  the  plural  in  -ibus :  as,  ruri,  in  the 
country ;  Carthagini  or  Carthagine,  at  Carthage;  Trallibus,  at  Tralles} 

Greek  Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension 

81.  Many  nomi.s  originally  Greek  —  mostly  proper  names  ■ — 
retain  Greek  forms  of  inflection.  So  especially  — 

1.  Genitive  singular  in  -os,  as,  tigridos. 

2.  Accusative  singular  in  -a,  a.s,  aethera. 

3.  A^ocative  singular  like  the  stem,  as,  Pericle,  Orpheu,  Atla. 

4.  Nominative  plural  in  -es,  as,  heroes. 

5.  Accusative  plural  in  -as,  as,  heroas. 

'  The  liiclo-Huropean  loc.ative  singular  ended  in  -I,  which  became  -e  iu  Latin.  Thus 
tile  Latin  ablative  in  -e  i.s,  iii.storically  eon.sidered,  a  locative.  'J'lie  I.atiii  ablative  in 
-i  (from  -id)  was  an  a.ualogiciil  formation  (cf.  -a  from  -ad,  -o  from  -6d),  proiierly  belong¬ 
ing  to  i-steras.  AVith  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words,  a  locative  function  was 
a, scribed  to  forms  iu  -i  (as,  Carthagini),  partly  ou  the  analogy  of  the  real  loca^ve  of 
0“stem,s  (as,  Corinthi,  §  49.  «) ;  but  forms  in  -e  also  survived  iu  this  use.  The  plural 
-bus  is  properly  dative  or  ablative,  but  in  forms  like  Trallibus  it  has  a  locative  func¬ 
tion,  Cf.  Pbilippis  (§  49.  a),  in  ■which  the  ending  -is  is,  historically  coinsidered,  either 
locative,  or  instrumental,  or  both,  and  Atbenis  (§  43.  c),  in  which  the  ending  is  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  o-stems. 
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82.  Some  of  these  forms  are  seen  in  the  following  examples :  — 


heros,  m.,  /lero  lampas,  f.,  torch  basis,  f.,  tmsc  tigris,  c.,  tiger  nais,  f.,  naiad 


Stem  hero-  Ste.m  lampad- 

Stem  basi- 

Stem  ( 

Stem  naid- 

Sjngular 

i  tign- 

Nom. 

heros  lam})as 

basis 

tigris 

nais 

Gen  . 

herois  ■  lauijiados 

ba.seos 

tigTis(-idos)  naidos 

D.it. 

herbi  lampadi 

basi 

tigri 

naidi 

Aco. 

herba  lairijrada 

ba.sin 

t)grin(-ida)  naida 

Age. 

herbe  lampade 

ba.si 

tigTi(-ide) 

naide 

I’l.UKAI. 

Nosi. 

hei'Oes  lainpadgs 

bases 

tig'i'es 

n  aides 

Gen. 

lierbum  laiiipaduin 

ba,sium(-e6n 

)  ti.grium 

iiaidum 

]).,A.i 

heroibus  lainpadibus 

basibus 

tigribus 

naidibus 

Acc. 

hei'6S.s  lainjiadas 

b!isis(-eis) 

tigTis(-idas)  naidas 

I’ltom-.u  Name.s 

Nom. 

Dido 

Simois 

Gapys 

Gen. 

Didbnis(Didus) 

Simoentis 

Capyos 

Dat. 

I)idonl(l)idb) 

Simoenti 

Capyi 

Acc. 

Did6nem(-b) 

Simoenta 

Capyn 

Am.. 

Didbne(-b) 

Simoente 

C.‘ipye 

Voc. 

Dido 

Simois 

Capy 

No.m  . 

Orpheus 

Pericles 

Paris 

Gen. 

Orpliei(-e6s) 

Periclis(-i)  ' 

Paridis 

Dat. 

Orphei(-eo) 

Pericli(-i) 

Paridi 

Acc. 

Orphea(-um) 

Periclem(-ea 

,-en)  j 

Paridem, 

Parim(-in) 

Aul. 

Orplieo 

Pericle 

Paride,  Pari 

Voc. 

Orpheu 

Pericles(-e) 

Pan 

Kotk.  — The  regular  Latin  forms  may  be  used  for  most  of  tlie  above. 


83.  Other  peculiarities  are  the  following :  — 

a.  Delphinus,  -!  (m.),  has  also  the  form  delphin,  -inis;  Salamis,  -is  (r.), 
has  acc.  Salamma. 

h.  Most  stems  in  id-  (noni.  -is)  often  have  also  the  forms  of  i-stems :  a.s, 
tigris,  gen.  -idis  (-idos)  or  -is ;  acc.  .idem  (-ida)  or  -im  (-in) ;  abl.  -ide  or  -i. 
But  many,  including  most  feminine  proper  names,  have  acc.  -idem  (-ida), 
abl.  -ide,  —  not  -im  oi'  -i.  (d'hese  stems  are  irregular  also  in  Greek.) 


T  Dative,  heroisin  (olu'c  OTily). 
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[§§  83-86 


c.  Stems  in  on-  sometimes  retain  -n  in  the  nominative  :  as,  Agamem¬ 
non  (or  Agamemno),  genitive  -finis,  accusative  -fina. 

d.  Stems  111  ont-  form  the  nominative  in  -on:  as,  horizon,  Xenophon; 

but  a  few  are  occasionally  Latinized  into  on-  (noin.  -6):  as,  Draco,  -finis; 
Antipho,  -finis.  ’ 

c.  Like  Simois  are  declined  stems  in  ant-,  ent-,  and  a  few  in  unt-  (nomi¬ 
native  in  -as,  -is,  -us) :  as.  Atlas,  -antis  ;  Trapezus,  -untis. 

/.  Some  words  fluctuate  between  different  declensions  :  as  Orpheus  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  the  third. 

(f.  -on  IS  found  in  the  genitive  plural  in  a  few  Greek  titles  of  books  •  as 
Metamorphoseon,  of  the  Metam>rpho>!es  (Ovid’s  well-known  poem);  Georgicfin’ 
of  the  Georgies  (a  poem  of  Virgil). 


Gender  in  the  Third  Declension 

84.  The  Gendei'  of  nouns  of  this  declension  must  be  learned 
by  practice  and  from  the  Lexicon.  Many  are  masculine  or  femi¬ 
nine  by  nature  or  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  for  gen¬ 
der  (p.  15).  The  most  important  rules  foi'  the  others,  with  their 
priBcipal  exceptions,  are  the  following’ : _ ^ 

^  85,  Masculine  are  nouns  in  -or,  -os,  -er,  -Ss  (gen.  -itis),  -ex  (gen. 
-icis);  as,  color,  flos,  imber,  gurges  (gurgitis),  vertex  (verticis). 

Exceptions  are  the  following ; _ 

a.  Feminine  are  arbor  ;  cos,  dos  ;  linter. 

h.  Neuter  are  ador,  aequor,  cor,  marmor;  os  (oris);  also  os  (ossis)  • 
cadaver,  iter,  tuber,  fiber,  ver;  and  names  of  plants  and  treL  in  -er :  a.s 


86.  Feminine  are  n ouns  in -o,  -as,  -es,  -is,  -us,  -x,  and  in  -s  preceded 
by  a  consonant :  as,  legio,  civitas,  nubes,  avis,  virtus,  arx,  urbs.  The 
nouns  in  -o  are  mostly  those  in  -do  and -go,  and  abstract  and  collec- 
tive  nouns  in  -io. 


liiXCGptions  circ  the  following : 


Masculine  are  leo,  leonis;  ligfi,  finis  ;  sermo,  -finis  ;  also  cardo,  barpago 
margo,  ordo,  turbo  ;  and  concrete  noun,s  in  -io  :  a.s,  pugio,  unio,  papilio  f 
acinaces,  aries,  celes,  lebes,  paries,  pes  ; 


1  So]ne  nouns  of  doubtfu]  or  variable  render  are  omitted 

2  Many  nouns  in  -o  (geu.  -onis)  are  masculine  by  signification  ■  as  vero  earrier  ■ 

"■•‘mes  (originally  nicknames) :  as,  Cic’er5,  Naso,  See 


§§  80-89] 
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Nouns  in  -nis  and  -guis  :  as,  ignis,  sanguis ;  also  axis,  caulis,  collis,  cucumis, 
ensis,  fascis,  follis,  fustis,  lapis,  mensis,  orbis,  piscis,  postis,  pulvis,  vbmis  ; 

mils ; 

calix,  fornix,  grex,  phoenix,  and  nouns  in  -ex  (gen.  -icis)  (§  85); 

dens,  fons,  mons,  pons. 

Note.  —  Some  nouns  in  -is  and  -ns  which  are  masculine  were  originally  adjectives 
or  participles  agreeing  with  a  masculine  noun:  as,  Aprilis  (.sc.  mensis),  m.,  April; 
onens  (sc.  sol),  m.,  the  east;  annalis  {.sc.  libei),  m.,  the  year-hook. 

b.  Neuter  are  vas  (vasis);  crus,  ius,  pus,  rus,  tus. 

87.  Neuter  are  nouns  in  -a,  -e,  -1,  -n,  -ar,  -ut,  -iis :  as,  poema,  mare, 
animal,  nomen,  calcar,  robur,  corpus  ;  also  lac  and  caput. 

Exceptions  are  the  following :  — 

a.  Masculine  are  sal,  sol,  pecten,  vultur,  lepus. 

b.  Feminine  is  pecus  (gen.  -udis). 

FOURTH  DECLENSION 

88.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension  ends  in  u-. 
This  is  usually  weakened  to  i  before  -bus.  Masculine  and  Femi¬ 
nine  nouns  form  the  nominative  by  adding  s;  Neuters  have  for 
nominative  the  simple  stem,  but  with  u  (long). 

89.  Nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension  are  declined  as  follows : 

manus,  i".,  hand  lacus,  .v.,  lake  genu,  n.,  knee 

Stem  mauu-  Stem  lacu-  Stem  genu- 

Sl>!GULAR 


CASE-ENWN(iS  CASE-EKDIXGS 


Nom. 

manus 

lacus 

-US 

genu 

u 

Gex. 

manus 

lacus 

-US 

genus 

-us 

Dat. 

manul(-u) 

lacul(-u) 

-ul(-u) 

genu 

-u 

Acc. 

manum. 

lacum 

-um 

genu 

-u 

Alii,, 

manu 

lacu 

-u 

genu 

-u 

Pluhal 

Nosi. 

manus 

laoGs 

-us 

genua 

-ua 

GtEN. 

manuum 

lacuum 

-uuni 

genuum 

-uum 

Dai. 

manibus 

lacubus 

-ibus(-ubus) 

genibus 

-ibus 

Acc. 

manus 

lacus 

-us 

genua 

-ua 

Alii.. 

manibus 

lacubus 

-ibusC-ubiis) 

genibus 

-ibus 
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Gender  in  the  Fourth  Declension 

90.  Most  nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension  in  -us  are  Masculine. 

Exceptions :  The  following  are  Feminine :  acus,  anus,  colus,  domus,  idus  (plural), 
manus,  nurus,  porticus,  quinquatrus  (plural),  socrus,  tribus,  with  a  few  names  of 
plants  and  trees.  Also,  rarely,  penus,  specus. 

91.  The  only  Neuters  of  the  Fourth  Declension  are  cornu,  genu, 

pecu  (§  105./),  veru.^ 

Case-Forms  in  the  Fourth  Declension 

92.  The  following  peculiarities  in  case-forms  of  the  Fourth 
Declension  require  notice :  — 

a,  A  genitive  singular  in  -i  (as  of  the  second  declen.sion)  sometimes 
occurs  in  nouns  in  -tus  :  as,  senatus,  genitive  senati  (regularly  senatus). 

h.  In  the  genitive  plural  -uum  is  .sometimes  pronounced  as  one  sylla¬ 
ble,  and  may  then  be  written  -um  ;  iis,  currum  (Aen.  vi.  053)  for  curruum. 

c.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  -ubus  are  retained  in  partus  and 
tribus;  so  regularly  in  ortus  and  lacus,  and  occasionally  in  other  words; 
portus  and  specus  have  both  -ubus  and  -ibus. 

d.  Most  names  of  plants  and  ti-ees,  and  colus,  distaf,  have  also  forms  of 
the  second  declension ;  as,  ficus,  fg,  genitive  ficus  or  fici. 

e.  An  old  genitive  singular  in  -uis  or  -uos  and  an  old  genitive  plural  in 
-uom  occur  rarely  :  as,  senatuis,  senatuos ;  fluctuom. 

/.  The  ablative  singular  ended  anciently  in  -ud  (of.  §  dS.  n.  1)  :  a.s, 
magistratud. 

93.  Domus  (F.),  house,  has  two  stems  ending  in  u-  and  o-.  Hence 
it  shotvs  forms  of  both  tlie  fourth  and  second  declensions : 


SlNCUI.AI! 

Pluhai. 

Kom. 

domus 

domus 

Gfn. 

domus  (domi,  loc.) 

donmum  (domorum) 

Dat. 

domui  (domo) 

domibus 

Aoc. 

do  mum 

domo.'s  (domus) 

Alin. 

dome  (domu) 

domibus 

Note  1.  — The  Locative  is  domi  (rarely  domui),  at  home. 

Note  2.  —  The  Genitive  domi  occurs  in  Plautus;  doinorum  is  late  or  poetic. 

I  A  tew  other  neuters  of  this  declension  are  mentioned  by  tlie  ancient  graminarians 
as  Ofciirriiig  in  certain  cases. 


§§ 
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94.  Most  nouns  of  tlie  Fourth  Declension  are  formed  from 
veJ'b-stems,  or  roots,  by  means  of  the  suffix  -tus  (-sus)  (§  238.  b) : 

cantus,  song,  can,  cano,  sing;  casus  (for  tcad-tus),  chance,  cad,  cado, /a/i; 
exsulatus,  exile,  from  exsulo,  to  be  an  exile  (exsul). 

a.  Many  are  formed  either  froju  verb-.stems  not  in  use,  or  by  analogy : 
cdnsulatus  (as  if  from  tconsulo,  -are),  senatus,  incestus. 

b.  The  accusative  and  the  dative  or  ablative  of  noun,s  in  -tus  (-sus)  form 
the  Supines  of  verbs  (§  159.  h)  :  as,  spectatum,  petitum;  dictu,  visu. 

c.  Of  many  verbal  derivatives  only  the  ablative  is  u.sed  as  a  noun :  a.s, 
iussu  (meo),  by  (my)  command ;  so  iniussu  (populi),  without  (the people’ s)  order. 
Of  some  only  the  dative  is  used  :  as,  divisui. 


FIFTH  DECLENSION  (e-STEMS) 

95.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension  ends  in  e-,  which 
appears  in  all  the  cases.  The  Nominative  is  formed  from  the  stem 
by  adding  s. 

96.  Nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


res,  r. ,  thing 

dies,  M..  day 

fides,  V.,  faith 

Stem  re- 

Stj2m  die- 

Stem  fide- 

SlN(JULAH 

CASE-FKD 

Noai. 

res 

dies 

fi<ies 

-es 

Gen. 

diei  (die) 

fidei 

-ei  (-e^ 

Dat. 

rfei 

diei  (die) 

fidei 

-ei  (-e 

Acc. 

rem 

diem 

fideni 

-em 

Am.. 

re 

die 

fide 

-e 

Pl.l’KAI, 

Nom. 

res 

dies 

-es 

Gen. 

rerum 

dieruni 

-erum 

Dat. 

rebus 

diebus 

-ebus 

Acc. 

res 

<iies 

-es 

Abl. 

rgbus 

diebus 

-ebus 

Note.  —  The  e  of  tlie  stem  is  shortened  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  of  tides, 
spes,  res,  but  in  these  it  is  found  huig  in  early  Latin.  In  the  accusative  singular  e 
is  always  short. 
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Gender  in  the  Fifth  Declension 

97.  All  nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension  are  Feminine,  excejF 
dies  (usually  M.),  day,  and  meridies  (M.),  noon. 

a.  Dies  is  sometimes  feminine  in  the  singular,  e.speeially  in  phrases  indi¬ 
cating  a  fixed  time,  and  regularly  feminine  when  used  of  time  in  general :  ■ 
as,  constitute  die,  on  a  set  day;  longa  dies,  a  lony  time. 

Case-Forms  in  the  Fifth  Declension 

98.  The  following  peculiarities  require  notice  ;  — 

a.  Of  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension,  onlj'  dies  and  res  are  declined  through¬ 
out.  Most  want  the  plural,  which  is,  however,  found  in  the  nominative  or 
accusative  in  acies,  effigies,  eluvies,  facies,  glacies,  series,  species,  spes.^ 

b.  The  Locative  form  of  this  declension  ends  in  -e.  It  is  found  only  in 
certain  adverbs  and  expressions  of  time:  — 

hodie,  to-day ;  die  quarto  (old,  quarti),  the  fourth  day ; 

perendie,  day  after  to-morrovj ;  pridie,  the  day  before. 

c.  The  fifth  declension  is  closely  related  to  the  first,  and  several  nouns 
have  forms  of  both  :  as,  materia, -ies  ;  saevitia, -ies.  The  genitive  and  dative 
in  -ei  are  rarely  found  iai  these  words. 

d.  Some  nouns  vary  between  the  fifth  and  the  third  declension  :  as, 
requies,  saties  (also  satias,  genitive  -atis),  plebes  (also  plebs,  genitive  plebis), 
fames,  genitive  famis,  ablative  fame. 

Note.  —  In  tlie  genitive  and  dative  -ei  (-ei)  was  soinetime.s  contracted  into  -Si  : 
as,  tribunus  plebfi,  tribune  of  the  people,  (plebes).  (Jenitive.s  in  -i  and  -e  also  occur ; 
a,s,  aii  (Aen.  i.  (iSfi),  plebi-scitum,  acie  (B.  G.  ii.  2.')).  A  few  exa)nple.s  of  tlie  old  geni¬ 
tive  in  -es  are  found  (cf'.  -as  in  tbe  first  declension,  §  4.'i.  h).  Tlie  dative  ha.s  rarely  -e, 
and  a  form  in  -i  is  cited. 


DEFECTIVE  NOUNS 
Nouns  wanting  in  the  Plural 

99.  Some  nouii.s  are  ordinarily-  found  in  the  Singular  number 
only  {singuldria  tantwni).  These  are  — 

1.  Most  proper  names :  as,  Caesar,  Cte.tar:  Gallia,  Gaul. 

'2.  Names  of  thing.s  not  counted,  hut  reckoned  in  mass  :  as,  aurum,  gold : 
aer,  oh- :  triticum,  u-heut. 

3.  Abstract  nouns:  as,  ambitio,  amhitiou :  fortitudo,  courage:  calor,  heat. 

1  The  fonns  facierum,  specierum,  speciebus,  sperum,  spebus,  are  cited  by  grammarians, 
also  speres,  speribus,  and  some  of  tliesc  occur  in  late  aiitUor.s. 
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100.  Many  of  these  nouns,  however,  are  used  in  the  plural  in 
some  other  sense. 

a.  The  plural  of  a  proper  name  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  persons 
or  places,  or  even  things,  and  so  become  strictly  common  :  — 

duodecim  Caesares,  the  twelve  CoesdTS. 

Galliae,  the  two  Gauls  (Cis-  and  Transalpine). 

Castores,  Castor  and  Pollux;  loves,  images  of  Jupiter. 

b.  The  plural  of  names  of  things  reckoned  in  ma.ss  may  denote  particuhir 
objects;  as,  aera,  bronze  utensils,  nives,  snowflakes;  or  different  kinds  of  a  thing  ; 
as,  acres,  airs  (good  and  bad). 

c.  The  plural  of  abstract  nouns  denotes  occasions  or  instances  of  t  he  qualit}', 
or  the  like :  — 

quaedam  exceUentiae,  S0)ne  cases  of  superiority ;  otia,  periods  of  rest;  calores, 
frigora,  times  of  heat  and  cold. 

Nouns  wanting  in  the  Singular 

101.  Some  nouns  iu’e  commonly  or  excla.sively  found  in  the 
Plural  {plurdlia  tantxmi).  Such  ai'C  — 

1.  Many  names  of  towns  :  as,  Athenae  (Athens),  Thurii,  Philippi,  VMi. 

2.  Names  of  festivalsand  games:  as, Oljm-pia, the  Olympic  Games:  Baccha¬ 
nalia, /ca.si!  of  Bacchus;  Quinquatrus, /e.s/iwal  of  Minerva;  ludi  Romani,  the 
Homan  Games. 

8.  Names  of  classe.? ;  as,  optimates,  t/id  upiper  classes;  maiores,  ancestors; 
liberi,  children;  penates,  household  gods;  Quirites,  citizens  (of  Koine). 

4.  Words  plural  by  signification  :  asi,  arma,  tceapons ;  artus,  j oints :  divi- 
tiae,  riches;  scalae,  stairs;  yakvae,  folding-doors;  fores,  double-doors :  angustiae, 
a  narrow  pass  (narrows);  moenia,  city  walls. 

Note  1.  —  Some  words,  23lor!il  by  .signification  in  Latin,  arc  translated  by  Engli.sli 
nouns  in  the  singular  number:  us,  deliciae,  delight,  darling;  fauces,  throat;  fides,  lyre 
(also  singular  in  i^oetry)  ;  iusidiae,  ambush;  cervices,  neck ; .viscera,  fi.esh. 

Note  2.  —  The  poets  often  use  the  plural  nuraher  for  the  singular,  sometimes  for 
metrical  reasons,  sometimes  from  ii  mere  fashion  ;  as,  dra  (for  ds) ,  the  face  ;  sceptra  (for 
sceptrum),  sceptre;  sileutia  (for  silentium),  sUenec. 

102.  Some  nouns  of  the  above  classes  (§101. 1-4),  have  a  corre- 
sjionding  singular,  as  noun  or  adjective,  often  in  a  .special  sense  : 

1 .  As  noun,  to  denote  a  single  object :  as,  Bacchanal,  a  spot  sacred  to 
Bacchus;  optimas,  an  aristocrat. 

2.  As  adjective:  as,  Cato  Maior,  Cato  the  Elder. 

3.  In  a  sense  rare,  or  found  only  in  early  Latin;  as,  scala,  a  ladder; 
valva,  a  door ;  artus,  a  joint. 
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Nouns  Defective  in  Certain  Cases 

103.  Many  nouns  are  defective  in  case-forms :  i  — 

а.  Indeclinable  nouns,  used  only  as  nominative  and  accusative  singular  : 
fas,  nefas,  instar,  nihil,  opus  {need),  secus. 

Note  1.  — The  iiidecdiiiable  adjective  necesse  i.s  u.sed  as  a  uomiiiativc  or  accusative. 
Note  2.  — Tlie  genitive  nihili  and  the  ablative  uihilo  (from  nihilum,  nothing)  occur. 

h.  Nouns  found  in  one  case  only  Cmonoptotes) ;  — 

1.  In  the  nominative  singular;  glos  (r.). 

2.  In  the  genitive  singular  ;  dicis,  nauci  (n.). 

3.  In  the  dative  singular  :  divisui  (m.)  (of.  §  94.  c). 

4.  In  the  accusative  singular  :  amussim  (m.)  ;  venum  (dative  vend  in  Tacitu.s), 

б.  In  the  ablative  singular ;  pond6(N.);  mane  (n.)  ;  astu  (.ii.),  h?/ cra/f;  iussu, 
iniussu,  natu,  and  many  other  verbal  nouns  in  -us  (m.)  (§  94.  c). 

Note.  —  Mane  is  also  used  iis  an  indeclin.ahlo  accusative,  and  an  old  foi-m  mini  is 
used  as  ablative.  Pondd  with  a  numeral  is  often  ap])arently  equivalent  to  pounds.  A 
noiniuativG  singular  astus  and  a  plural  astus  occur  rarely  in  later  writers. 

6.  In  the  accusative  plural :  infitils. 

c.  Nouns  found  in  two  cases  only  (diptotes): — ' 

1.  In  the  nominative  and  ablative  singular  :  fors,  forte  (r.). 

2.  In  the  genitive  and  ablative  singular  -.  spontis  (rare),  sponte  (r.). 

3.  In  the  accusative  singular  and  itlural  :  dicam,  dicas  (f.). 

4.  In  the  accusative  and  ablative  plural:  foras,  foils  (f.)  (of.  fores),  used  as 
adverbs. 

d.  Nouns  found  in  three  cases  only  (triptotes) ;  — 

1.  In  the  nominative,  accusative,  and  ablative  singular ;  impetus,  -urn,  -u  (m,)^  ; 
lues,  -em,  -e  (f.). 

2.  In  the  nominative;  accusative,  and  dative  or  ablative  plural :  grates,  -ibus  (i  ) . 

3.  In  the  nominative,  genitive,  and  dative  or  ablative  plural :  iugera,  -um,  -ibus 
(x.);  but  iugerum,  etc.,  in  the  singular  (cf.  §  105.  b). 

e.  Nouns  found  in  ybur  ems-es  only  (tetraiJtotes)  :  — 

In  the  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  ablative  singular:  dicidnis,  -i,  -em,  -e  (f,). 
/.  Nouns  declined  i-egularly  in  ihe  plured,  but  defective  in  the  singular  :  — 

1.  Nouns  found  in  the  singular,  in  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  ablative:  frugis, 
-i,  -em,  -e  (f.)  ;  opis,  -i  (once  only),  -em,  -e  (f.  ;  nominative  Ops  as  a  divinity). 

2.  Nouns  found  in  the  dative,  accusative,  ablative:  preci,  -em,  -e  (f.). 

3.  Nouns  found  in  the  accusative  and  ablative ;  cassem,  -e  (f.)  ;  sordem,  -e  (f.). 

4.  Nouns  found  in  the  ablative  only ;  ambage  (f.)  ;  fauce  (f.)  ;  ohice  (c.). 

g.  Nouns  regular  in  the  singular,  defective  in  the  plural.-  — 

1  Some  early  or  late  forra.s  and  other  raritie.s  are  omitted. 

2  The  dative  singular  Impetui  and  the  ablative  plural  impetibus  occur  ouce  each. 
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1.  The  following  neuters  have  in  the  plural  the  nominative  and  accusative 
only :  fel  (fella),  far  (farra),  hordeum  (hordea),  ids,  hroih  (iura),  mel  (mella),  murmur 
(murmura),  pus  (pura),  rus  (rura),  tus  or  thus  (tura). 

K OTE.  —  The  neuter  ius,  riylit,  has  only  iura  in  classical  writers,  Init  a  very  rare  geni¬ 
tive  plural  iiirum  occurs  in  old  Latin. 

2.  calx,  cor,  cos,  crux,  fax,  faex,  lanx,  lux,  nex,  os  (dris),^  os  (ossis),-^  pax,  pix, 
ros,  sal,  sol,  vas  (vadis),  want  the  genitive  plural. 

Most  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  want  the  whole  or  part  of  tlie  ]iluial 
(see  §  98.  a). 

h.  Nouns  defective  in  both  singular  and  plural:  — 

1.  Noun  found  in  the  genitive,  accusative,  ablative  singular;  nominative, 
accusative,  dative,  ablative  plural;  vicis,  -em,  -e;  -es,  -ibus. 

2.  Noun  found  in  the  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  and  ablative  singular; 
genitive  plural  wanting:  dapis,  -1,  -em,  -e;  -es,  -ibus.^ 

VARIABLE  NOUNS 

104,  Many  nonns  t'tiiy  either  in  Declension  or  in  Gender. 

105.  Nouns  that  vaiy  in  Declension  are  called  hetero elites.* 

а,  Colus  (f.),  dutaff';  domus  (f.),  hovse  (see  §  93),  and  many  names 
of  plants  in  -us,  vary  bet-weeii  tlie  Second  and  Foiirtli  IJecletisioms. 

б.  Some  nouns  vary  between  the  Second  and  Third  :  as,  iugeiaim,  -i,  -o, 
ablative  -o  or  -e,  plural  -a,  -um,  -ibus ;  Mulciber,  genitive  -heri  and  -beris  ; 
sequester,  genitive  -tri  and  -tris ;  vas,  vasis,  and  (old)  vasiim,  -i  (§  79.  e). 

c.  Some  vary  between  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  ;  as,  pemis,  penum, 
genitive  peni  and  penoris,  althitive  penu. 

d.  Many  nouns  vary  between  the  First  and  Fifth  (see.  §  OS.  <;). 

e.  Some  vary  between  tlie  'I'bird  and  Fifth.  Thins,  —  requies  lias  geni¬ 
tive  -etis,  dative  wanting',  accusative  -etem  or  -em,  alilative  -e  (once  -ete)  ; 
fames,  reguhu'ly  of  the  tliird  decleinsion,  has  ablative  fame  (§70.  n.  1). 
and  pubes  (m.)  lias  once  dative  pube  (in  Plautus). 

/.  Pecus  varies  between  the  Tliird  and  Fourth,  having  pecoris,  eic.,  but 
also  nominative  pecu,  ablative  pecu  ;  plural  pecua,  genitive  pecuum. 

ff.  Many  vary  between  different  stenns  of  the  same  declension  :  us,  femur 
(n.),  genitive  -oris,  also  -inis  (as  from  ffemen);  iecur  (n.),  genitive  iecinoris, 
iocinoris,  iecoris  ;  munus  (n.),  plural  munera  and  muuia. 

1  The  .ablative  plur.al  oribus  is  rare,  the  cla.ssieal  iilioin  being  in  ore  omnium,  in  every¬ 
body’s  month,  etc.,  not  in  oribus  omnium. 

2  The  genitive  plural  ossium  is  late;  ossuum  (from  ossua,  plural  of  a  iieutei-  u-steiii) 
is  early  and  late. 

2  An  old  nominative  daps  i.s  cited. 

^  That  is,  “nouns  of  different  infleetiou.s”  (trepos,  another,  and  lAbw,  to  inftect). 
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])ECLENS10N  OF  NOUNS 


[§§  100,  107 


106.  Nouns  that  vary  in  Gender  are  said  to  be  he.Urogeneous} 


а.  The  following  have  a  masculine  form  in  -us  and  a  neuter  in  -um  : 
balteus,  caseus,  clipeus,  collum,  cingulum,  pileus,  tergum,  vallum,  with  many 
others  of  rare  occurrence. 

б.  The  following  have  in  the  Plural  a  different  gender  from  that  of  the 


Singular :  — 

balneum  (n.),  hath; 
caelum  (n.),  h-oaven  ; 
carbasus  (f. ),  a  nail; 
delicium  (n.),  pleasure; 
epulum  (n.),  feast ; 
frenum  (n,),  a  bit ; 
locus  (an),  a  jest; 
locus  (an),  place ; 
rastrum  (n.),  a  rake; 


balneae  (r.),  baths  (an  establishment). 

caelos  (ai.  acc.,  Ijiicr,), 

carbasa  (s.)  (-orum),  sails. 

deliciae  (f.),  pet. 

epulae  (in), /east. 

freni  (.m.)  or  frena  (n.),  a  bridle. 

ioca  (s.),  ioci  (a.),  jests. 

loca  (n.),  loci  (an,  usually  topics,  passage, s  in  books), 
rastri  (an),  rastra  (no ),  rakes. 


Note.  —  Some  of  these  nnun.s  are  lieteroclil:e.s  as  well  a,s  heterogeueouiS. 


107.  Many  nouns  are  found  in  the  Plural  in  a  peculiar  sense:  — 


aedes,  -is  (f.),  temple; 

aqua  (r.),  water; 

auxilium  (n,),  help; 

bonum  (n  . ) ,  a  good ; 

career  (an),  dungeon; 

castrum  {g.),f<irt; 

comitium  (n.),  place  of  assembly ; 

copia  (f.),  plenty ; 

fldes  (f.),  harp-string; 

finis  (an),  end; 

fortuna  (F.),  fortune^ 

gratia  (f.),  favor  (rarely,  thanks); 

hortus  (an),  a  garden; 

impedimentum  (n.)  hindrance; 

littera  (in),  letter  (of  alphabet) ; 

locus  (.an),  place  [plural  loca  (v.)]  ; 

ludus  (an),  sport; 

mbs  (.ai.),  habit,  custom; 

uatalis  (an),  birthday; 

opera  (f,),  work; 

[ops,]  opis  (F.),  help  (§  lO-l. /.  1)  ; 
pars  (in ) ,  pa.rl ; 
rostrum  (n.),  beak  of  a  shq^ ; 
sal  (.M.  or  K,),  salt; 
tabella  (f.),  tablet; 


aedes,  -ium,  house. 

aquae,  mineral  springs,  a  watering-place. 
auxilia,  auxiliaries. 
bona,  goods,  property. 
carceres,  barriers  (of  race-course), 
castra,  camp. 

comitia,  an  election  (town-meeting). 
cdpiae,  stores,  troops. 
fides,  lyre. 

fines,  bounds,  territories. 
fortunae,  possessions. 
gratiae,  thanks  (also,  the  Graces). 
horti,  pleasure-grounds. 
impedimenta,  baggage. 
litterae,  epistle,  literature. 
loci,^  topics,  places  in  books. 
ludi,  public,  games. 
mores,  character. 
natales,  descent,  origin. 
operae,  day-laborers  (“hands”), 
opes,  resources,  wealth. 
partes,  part  (on  the  stage),  party. 
rostra,  speaker’s  platform. 
sales,  witticisms. 
tabellae,  documents,  records. 


r  that  is,  ‘ ‘  of  different  genders  ”  (^repos,  another,  and  ylvos  gender) . 
-  In  early  writers  the  regular  plural. 


KAMES  OF  I’ERSOKS 
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§  108] 


NAMES  OF  PERSONS 


108.  A  Roman  had  regularly  three  names:  —  (1)  the  praenomen, 
or  personal  name  ;  (2)  the  nomen,  or  name  of  the  gais  or  house  ; 
(3)  the  cognomen,  or  family  name:  — 

Thus  in  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  we  hare  — 

Marcus,  the  praenomen,  like  our  Christian  or  given  name  ; 

Tullius,  the  nomen,  properly  an  adjective  denoting  of  the  Tullian.  gens  (or 
house)  whose  original  head  was  a  real  or  supposed  Tiillus  ; 

Cicero,  the  cognomen,  or  family  name,  often  in  origin  a  nickname,  — in  this 
case  from  cicer,  a  vetch,  or  small  pea. 

Note.  — Wlien  two  person.s  of  the  same  family  are  mentioned  together,  the  cogno¬ 
men  is  usually  put  in  tlie  plural :  as,  Publius  et  Servius  Sullae. 

a.  A  fourth  or  fiftli  name  was  sometimes  given  as  a  mark  of  honoi-  oi’ 
distinction,  or  to  show  adoption  from  another  gens. 

Thus  the  complete  name  of  Scipio  the  Younger  was  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus  Aemilianus ;  Africanus,  from  his  exploits  in  Africa ;  Aemilianus,  as 
adopted  from  the  Atmilian  jfSns.i 

Note.  — The  Romans  of  the  classical  jieviod  liad  no  separate  name  for  these  addi¬ 
tions,  but  later  grammarians  invented  the  word  (igrwtnen  to  express  them. 

1).  Women  had  commonly  in  classical  times  no  personal  names,  but  were 
knovMt  only  by  the  nomen  of  their  gens. 

Thus,  the  wife  of  Cicero  was  Terentia,  and  his  daughtei'  Tullia.  A  second 
daughter  would  have  been  called  Tullia  secunda  or  minor,  a  third  daughter,  Tullia 
tertia,  and  so  on. 


c. 


The  commonest  prsciiomeus  are  thus  abbreviated  ; 


A.  Aulus. 

App.  (Ap.)  Appius. 

C,  (G.)  Gaius  (Cains)  (cf.  §  1.  a) 
Cn.  (Gn.)  Gnaeus  (Cneiiis). 

D.  Decimus. 

K.  Kaeso  (Caeso). 


L.  Lucius. 

M.  Marcus. 

M’.  Manius. 

Mam.  Maniercus. 

N.  (Rum.)  Rumerius 
P.  Publius. 


Q.  Quintus. 

Ser.  Servius. 

Sex.  (S.)  Sextus. 
Sp.  Spurius. 

T.  Titus. 

Ti.  (Tib.)  Tiberius. 


Note  1.  — In  the  abbreviations  C.  and  Cn.,  the  initial  character  has  the  value  oi  G 


(§!.«). 


Ilu  stating  officiallv  tlio  full  name  of  a  Roman  it  wa.s  cn.stonniry  to  include  the 
praenOmina  of  the  father,  grandfather,  and  gTeat-graudfatber,  togetlierwitb 
of  the  tribe  to  whicli  the  individual  belonged.  Thus  in  an  urncnimon  we  1]  “  .^VL" 

LIVS  M.  F.  M,  N.  M.  PR.  COR,  CICERO,  i.e.  Marcus  Tullius  Marci  films  Marci  uepos  Marc,  pro- 

nepos  Cornelia  tribu  Cicero.  TJie  names  of  grandfather  and  great-grandfatliei  a.s  v  U  as 
that  of  the  tribe  arc  nsually  omitted  in  literatnrc.  The  name  oi  a  wde  oi  c’'«'Shtei  r 
usually  accompanied  by  that  of  the  husband  or  father  m  the  f  “ 

Servi  Sulpicii  (Suet,  lul,  50),  Po-stumia,  wife  of  kervais  Swl]ncn,.s,  Caeciha  Mete 
i.  104),  CaeciUa,  oj  MateXlvs. 
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DECLENSIOK  OF  ADJECTIVES 


[§§  109,  110 


ADJECTIVES 

109.  Adjectives  and  Participles  arc  in  general  formed  and  de¬ 
clined  like  Nouns,  diffei'ing  from  them  only  in  their  use. 

1.  In  accordiince  with  tlieir  use,  they  distingui.sli  gender  by  different 
fornus  in  the  same  word,  and  agree  with  their  nouns  in  gender,  number,  and 
caiie .  Thus, — 

bonus  puer,  the  good  hoy. 
bona  puella,  the  good  girl. 
bonum  donum,  the  good  gift. 

2.  In  their  inflection  they  are  either  (1 )  of  the  First  and  Second  Declen¬ 
sions,  or  (2)  of  the  Third  Declension. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  DECLENSIONS  («-  AND  O-STEMS) 

110.  Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions  (a-  and 
o-stems)  are  declined  in  the  Masculine  like  servus,  puer,  or  ager ; 
in  the  Feminine  like  stella;  and  in  the  Neuter  like  bellum. 

The  regular  type  of  an  adjective  of  the  First  and  Second  Declen¬ 
sions  is  bonus,  -a,  -um,  whicli  is  thus  declined :  — 

bonus,  bona,  bonum,  good 


MASCiri.INK 

KJ£.V11XIN'K 

NKUTEll 

Stem  bono- 

Stem  bona- 

Stem  bono- 

SlNGUl.AR 

Nou. 

bonus 

boiia 

bonum 

0-KN. 

boni 

bonae 

boni 

Dat. 

bond 

bouae 

bond 

Acc. 

boimm 

1)011  am 

lioniim 

Am.. 

bond 

bona 

bond 

Voc. 

boue 

Ilona 

lionum 

Flu  11 A  I. 


Nom. 

boui 

bouae 

bona 

Gdn. 

bondrum 

Ijonarum 

bondrum 

Gat. 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

Acc. 

bonds 

bonas 

bona 

.Ah  l. 

bonis 

bonis 

libnis 

ilO,  111] 


I’lllS'J'  AND  SKCOND  DECLEJSIISKJNS 
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Note.  —  Steins  in  quo-  have  nominative  -cus  (-quos),  -qua,  -cum  (-quom),  accusative 
-cum  (-quom),  -quam,  -cum  (-quom),  to  avoid  quu-  (see  §§  (i.  b  and  4G.  N,  2).  Thus,  — 
N'OM.  pi'opiiicus  (-quos)  propiuqua  pcopincum  (-quom) 

Gen.  pi'opinqul  jiropinquae  propinqui,  etc. 

But  most  modern  editions  disregard  this  principle. 

a-  The  Genitive  Singular  masculine  of  adjectives  in  -ius  ends  in  -ii,  and 
the  Vocative  in  -ie  ;  not  in  -i,  as  in  nouns  (cf.  §  49,  b,  c);  as,  Lacedaemonius, 
-ii,  -ie. 

Note.  —  The  possessive  meus,  my,  has  tlie  vocative  masculine  mi  (cf.  §  145). 

Ill,  Stems  ending  in  ro-  preceded  e  form  the  Nominative 
Masculine  like  puer  (§  47)  and  are  declined  as  follows:  — 

miser,  misera,  miserum,  ivrekhed 


MASCULINE 

FEMININE 

NEUTER 

Stem  misero- 

Stem  misera- 

Stem  misero- 

SlNGUEAR 

Nom. 

iiiiser 

misera 

miserum 

Gen. 

iniseri 

miserae 

miserli 

D.vi'. 

misei’o 

miserae 

misero 

A(:<'. 

miserum 

miseram 

miserum 

Am.. 

inisei'6 

misera 

misero 

Plural 

Non. 

rniseri 

miserae 

misera 

Gen. 

iniserorum 

misei'arum 

iniserorum 

Dat. 

niiseiis 

miseris 

miseris 

Acc. 

miseros 

miseras 

misera 

Am,. 

jiiisei'is 

iiiiseris 

miseris 

a.  Like  miser  are  declined  asper,  gibber,  lacer,  liber,  prosper  (also  pros- 
perus),  satur  (-ura,  -urum),  tener,  with  compounds  of  -fer  and  -ger  :  as,  saeti^ 
ger,  -era,  -erum,  hrislle-bea-ini/  ;  also,  usually,  dexter.  In  these  the  e  belongs  to 
the  stem  ;  but  in  dextra  it  is  often  omitted  :  as,  dextra  manus,  the  right  hand. 

Note.  —  Stems  in  ero-  (as  procerus),  with  morigerus,  properus,  have  the  regular  nomi¬ 
native  masculine  in  -us. 

h.  The  following  lack  a  nominative  singular  masculine  in  classic  use  : 
cetera,  infera,  postera,  supera.  They  are  rarely  found  in  the  singular  except, 
in  certain  phrases  :  as,  postero  die,  the  next  day. 

Note.  —  An  ablative  feminine  in  -o  is  found  in  a  few  Greelr  adjectives:  as,  lectica 
OCtophoro  (Verr.  v.  27). 
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DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES 


[§§  112,  n;] 

112.  Stems  in  ro-  preceded  by  a  consonant  form  the  iV ominative 
Masculine  like  ager  (§  47)  and  are  declined  as  follows ;  — 

niger,  nigra,  nigrum,  black 


MASCULINE 

FEMININE 

neuter 

Stem  nigro- 

Stem  nigra- 

Stem  nigro- 

SlNGULAK 

Nom. 

iiiger 

nigra 

iiigTum 

G  liN. 

iiigTi 

nigrae 

IiigTi 

Dat. 

nigro 

iiigrae 

iiigro 

Ace.. 

iiigTum 

nigram 

nigrum 

Ajii,. 

lligTO 

nigra 

nigro 

Flu  HA). 

No.m, 

iiigTi 

nigrae 

nigra 

Gek. 

iiigTorum 

nigrarum 

nigrorum 

D.at. 

uigris 

nigris 

nigi'is 

Aoo. 

nigTos 

nigras 

nigra 

Am,. 

iiigris 

nigris 

nigris 

a.  Like  niger  ai-e  declined  aeger,  ater,  creber,  faber,  glaber,  integer,  ludicer, 
macer,  piger,  pulcher,  ruber,  sacer,  scaber,  sinister,  taeter,  vafer ;  also  the  ].)os- 
sefisives  noster,  vester  (§  145). 

113.  The  following  nine  adjectives  with  their  compounds  have 
the  Genitive  Singular  in  -ius  and  the  Dative  in  -i  in  all  g’ender.s  : 

alius  (n.  aliud),  othp-.  totus,  whole.  alter,  -terius,  the  oilier. 

nullus,  no,  none.  ullus,  any.  neuter,  -trius,  neither. 

solus,  a/()?ie.  unus,  one.  uter,  -trius,  which  (of  two). 

Of  the.se  the  singular  is  thus  declined  :  — 


M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

V. 

N. 

Nom. 

unus 

una 

unum 

liter 

utra 

utrum 

Gen. 

iinius 

iinius 

unius 

iiti'ius 

utrius 

utrluis 

])at. 

uni 

uni 

uni 

uti'i 

utri 

utri 

Aoc. 

uimm 

iinam 

unum 

utrum 

utram 

utrum 

Adj,. 

uno 

iina 

uno 

iiti'6 

utra 

utro 

Aom. 

alius 

alia 

aliud 

alter 

altera 

alterum 

Gen. 

alius 

alius 

alius 

altei'ius 

alterms 

altei'ius 

Dat. 

alii 

alii 

alii 

alter! 

altei'I 

altei'i 

Acc. 

alium 

aliam 

aliud 

alterum 

alteram 

alterum 

Add. 

alio 

alia 

alio 

altei'6 

altei-a 

alters 

§§  113-115]  ADJECTIVES  OF  THE  THIHD  DECLENSION 
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a.  The  plural  of  these  words  is  regular,  like  that  of  bonus  (§  110). 

h.  The  genitive  in  -ius,  dative  in  -i,  and  neuter  in  -d  are  pronominal  in 
origin  (of.  illius,  illi,  illud,  and  §  14G). 

C,  I'he  i  of  the  genitive  ending -ius,  though  originally  long,  may  be  made 
short  in  verse ;  so  often  in  alterius  and  regnlarly  in  utriusque. 

d.  Instead  of  alius,  alterius  is  conimonljr  used,  or  in  ilie  possessive  sense 
the  adjective  alienus,  helonffiruj  to  another,  another’s. 

e.  In  compounds  —  as  alteruter  —  sometimes  both  parts  are  declined, 
sometimes  only  the  latter.  'JTjus,  alter!  utri  or  alterutri,  to  one  of  the  two. 

Note.  —  The  regular  genitive  and  dative  torni.s  (a.s  in  bonus)  are  .sionetitnes  found 
in  some  of  tliese  words:  as,  genitive  and  dative  feininine,  aliae;  dative  masculine, 
alio.  Rare  forms  are  alis  and  alid  (for  alius,  aliud). 


THIRD  DECLENSION  (CONSONANT  AND  /-STEMS) 

114.  Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  are  thus  classified:  — 

1.  Adjective, s  of  Three  Tennination.s  in  the  nominative  singular,  —  one 
for  each  gender :  as,  acer,  acris,  acre. 

2.  Adjectives  of  Two  Terminations,  —  masculine  and  feminine  the  same : 
as,  levis  (m.,  r.),  leve  (n.). 

3.  Adjective, s  of  One  Termination,  —  the  same  for  all  three  genders:  as, 
atrox. 

a.  Adjectives  of  two  and  three  terminations  are  true  i-stems  and  hence  retain 
in  the  ablative  singular  -i,  in  the  neuter  plural  -ia,  in  the  genitive  plural  -ium,  and 
in  the  accusative  plural  regularly  -is  (see  §§  73  and  74). i 

Adjectives  of  Three  and  of  Two  Terminations 

115.  Adjective.s  of  Three  Terminations  are  thus  declined :  — 


acer,  acris,  acre,  keen,  Stem  acri- 
SlNGFI.AIi  Pl.rii.AL 


M. 

p. 

N. 

M, 

F. 

N. 

K  O  M . 

riCGT 

aoiis 

acre 

acres 

acres 

acria 

Giiti. 

acris 

acris 

acris 

aciitim 

aoium 

acrium 

D.4T. 

acri 

acri 

acri 

acribus 

acribus 

acribus 

Ace. 

acrem 

iicrem 

acre 

acris  (-es) 

acris  (-es) 

acria 

Am,. 

acri 

acri 

acri 

acribus 

acribus 

acribus 

1  But  tlie  forms  of  some  are  doubtful. 


])KCLENSION  OE  ADJECTIVES 


L§§  llS-Hr 
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a.  Like  acer  are  declined  the  following  stems  in  ri- :  — 
alacer,  campester,  celeber,  equester,  paluster,  pedester,  puter,  saluber,  Silvester, 
terrester,  volucer.  So  also  names  of  months  in  -ber :  as,  October  (cf. 
§66). 

XoTE  1.  ^ — This  formation  is  coinparatively  late,  and  hence,  in  the  poets  and  in  eai'ly 
Latin,  either  the  masc.uline  or  the  feminine  form  of  these  adjectives  was  sometimes 
useil  for  both  genders:  as,  coetus  alacris  (Eiin.).  In  others,  as  faenebris,  funebris,  illus- 
tris,  lugubris,  mediocris,  muliebris,  there  is  no  separate  masculine  form  at  all,  and  these 
are  declined  like  levis  (§  110). 

Note  2.  —  Celer,  celeris,  celere,  nwift,  has  the  genitive  plural  celerum,  used  only  as  a 
noun,  denoting  a  military  rank.  The  proper  name  Celer  has  the  ablative  in  -e. 

116.  Adjectives  of  Two  T^erininations  are  thus  declined:  — 

levis,  leve.  liriht,  Stum  levi- 
.SlN(;in..4.1!  Pl.URAI. 


M.,  K. 

N. 

W.,  K. 

x. 

Nom. 

levis 

leve 

leves 

levia 

Gun. 

levis 

levis 

ievium 

Ievium 

Dat. 

levr 

levr 

levibus 

levibus 

Ace. 

levem 

leve 

levis  (-es) 

levia 

Am.. 

lev! 

levi 

levibus 

levibus 

Noth.  —  Adjectives  of  two  i)ii<l  tbrce  tei'iiiinations  soinetiines  have  an  ablative  in  -e 
in  poetry,  rarely  in  pi'ose. 

Adjectives  of  One  Termination 

117.  The  remaining  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  are  Con¬ 
sonant  stems ;  but  most  of  them,  except  Comparatives,  have  the 
following  forms  of  i-stems :  —  ^ 

-i  ill  the  ablative  singular  (but  often  -e); 

-ia  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  jiluval  neuter  ; 

-ium  ill  the  genitive  plural ; 

-is  (as  well  as  -es)  in  the  accusative  jilural  masculine  and  feminine. 

In  the  other  cases  they  follow  the  rule  for  Consonant  stems. 

a.  'Fliese  ad  jectives,  except  stems  in  1-  or  r-,  form  the  nominative  singu¬ 
lar  from  the  stem  hy  adding  s  :  as,  atrox  (stem  atroc-  -f  s),  egens  (stem 
egent-  -f-  s).- 

h.  Here  belong  the  pi-esent  participles  irr  -ns  (stem  nt-)  ^ :  as,  amans,  monens. 
They  are  declined  like  egens  (but  cf.  §  121), 


1  For  details  see  §  121. 


5  Stems  in  nt-  omit  t  before  the  nominative  -s. 
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118.  Adjectives  of  one  termination  are  declijied  as  follows  ;  — 

atrox, , fierce,  S'ium  atroc-  egens,  needy,  Stkm  egent- 

SjNOCI.A  I! 


M.,  F. 

K. 

M,,  F. 

X. 

No.m. 

ati'ox 

atrox 

cgSiis 

egeus 

Gkk. 

ali'ocis 

atvocis 

cgeiitis 

egeiitis 

Dat. 

atroci 

alroci 

egeiiti 

egenti 

Acc. 

atroceni 

atrox 

egentem 

egens 

Abi.. 

atroci  (-e) 

atroci  (-e) 

egeiiti  (-e) 

egenti  (-e^ 

I’j.riiAi, 

No.m. 

ati'ooes 

atrocia 

egentes 

egentia 

Gen. 

atrooium 

atrocium 

egenUum 

egeiitium 

Dat. 

atrocibus 

atrocibus 

egentibus 

egentibus 

Acc. 

atrooi.'s  (-es) 

atrocia 

egeiitis  (-es) 

egentia 

Abi,. 

atrocibus 

atrocibus 

egentibus 

egentibus 

119.  Other  examples  are  the  following :  — 


concors,  harmonious  praeceps,  headlong 

Sticm  concord-  Stem  praecipit- 

SiNOin.Ait 


M.,  F. 

N. 

M.,  F. 

X. 

Ko.m. 

concors 

(concors 

)  n'aeceps 

praeceps 

concordi.s 

coiicordis 

liraeciiiitis 

praecipitis 

1)at. 

concordi 

concordi 

)iraoci]iiti 

praecipiti 

Acc. 

coiicordem 

concors 

jiraecipitem 

praeceps 

Abl. 

concordi 

concordi 

]iraecipiti 

praecipiti 

I'l.UllAl. 

Aom. 

coiicorde,s 

Concordia 

]n-aecipil.es 

]  iraecijiitla 

G'Kn. 

concordium 

concordiUBi 

[praecipitium]  ^ 

Dat. 

concordibus 

concordibus 

pu'aecipitibus 

praecipitibus 

Acc. 

con  cordis  (-es) 

Concordia 

praeci] litis  (-es) 

praecipitia 

Abb. 

concordibus 

concordibus 

praecipiitibus 

piraecipitibus 

'  (jiveii  by  grsmiiiiai'iaiis,  but  nut  IouikI. 
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iens,  going 

par,  equal 

dives,  rich 

Stem  eunt~ 

Stem  par- 

Stem  divit- 

SlNGULAU 

M.,  F. 

N. 

M.,  F. 

X. 

AI.,  V. 

N. 

Noil, 

ieiis 

iens 

par 

])rir 

dives 

dives 

Gek. 

euntis 

euntis 

paris 

[laiis 

divitis 

divitis 

Dat. 

euiiti 

eunti 

pari 

iiari 

diviti 

diviti 

A  CO. 

euntem 

iens 

pavem 

2)ar 

divitem 

dives 

Alii,. 

eunte  (-1) 

eunte  (-i) 

pari 

pari 

divite 

divite 

I’H.'UAL 

Nd.ir. 

euutes 

euntia 

2)ares 

2'>a]-ia 

divites 

[ditia] 

GliK. 

euntium 

euntium 

jiarium 

2>arium 

divitum 

divitum 

Dat. 

euntibus 

euutibu.s 

paribus 

paribus 

divitibus 

divitibus 

Ago. 

euntis  (-es 

)  euntia 

paris  (-es)  paiia 

divitis  (-es 

)  [ditia] 

Aul. 

euiitibus 

eunlibus 

paribus 

paribus 

divitibus 

divitibus 

uber,  fertile 

vetus,  old 

Stem  fiber- 

Stem  veter- 

Singular 


M.,  F. 

X. 

M.,  F. 

N. 

Nom. 

idler 

iibe.r 

vetiLs 

vetus 

Gen. 

lilieris 

iiberis 

veteris 

veteris 

Dat. 

iiberi 

iiberi 

veteri 

veteri 

Ace, 

uberem 

uber 

vetcrem 

vetus 

Alii.. 

iiberi  ^ 

iiberi  ^ 

vetere  (-i) 

vetere  (-i) 

1’lukai. 

Ko.u. 

iiberes 

libera 

veteres 

vetera 

Gen. 

liberum 

uberum 

veterum 

I'eterum 

Dat, 

iiberibus 

iiberibus 

A^eteribus 

A'eteribuB 

Acc. 

iiberes 

ubera 

veteres 

vetera 

Am., 

iiberibus 

iibeiibus 

veteribus 

veteribus 

'OTE.  — 

Of  these  vetus  is  originally  an  s-stein. 

III  mo, St  s-stein,s  the  r  has  intruded 

f  into  tlie  noniinativc  also,  as  bi-corpor  (ibr  |bi-corpos),  degener  (lor  tde-genes) . 

I  All  in  -e  is  veiy 
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Declension  of  Comparatives 

120.  Comparatives  are  declined  as  follows ;  — 


melior, 

better 

plus. 

more 

Stem  melior- 

for  melios- 

Stem  plur- 

■  for  pliis- 

SlNGULAK 

M.,  E. 

N. 

M.,  E. 

K. 

Nom. 

melior 

melius 

— 

plus 

Gen. 

melidJ'is 

inelidris 

— 

pluris 

Dat. 

melioii 

meliorj 

— 

— 

Aco. 

meliorem 

melius 

— 

plus 

Abe. 

nieliore  (-1) 

nieliore  (-i) 

— 

pliire 

Plural 

Nom. 

meliores 

meliora 

piures 

plura 

Gun. 

inelidrum 

ineliorum 

plhriuiii 

jiliirium 

Dat. 

rnelioi'ibus 

inelioribus 

pluribus 

]  ililribus 

Acc. 

meliores  (-is) 

meliora 

plure.s  (-is) 

pli'ira 

Abe. 

inelioribus 

inelioribus 

jiluribus 

jiluribus 

a.  All  compaj-atives  except  plus  are  declined  like  melior. 
h.  The  stem  of  comparative.s  jM’operly  ended  in  6s-;  hut  this  became  or 
in  the  nominative  masculine  and  i'eniiuiue,  and  or-  in  all  other  oases  except 
the  nominative  and  aoorisative  singular  neuter,  where  s  is  retained  and  8  is 
changed  to  u  (cf,  honSr,  -oris ;  corpus,  -tiris).  Thus  comparatives  aj)pear  to 
liave  two  termiirations. 

c.  I'he  neuter  singulai'  plus  is  used  only  as  a  noun.  The  genitive  (rarely 
the  abhative)  is  used  only  as  an  expression  of  value  (cf.  §  417).  The  dative 
is  not  found  in  classic  use.  d'he  compound  complures,  several,  has  sometimes 
neuter  plural  compluria. 

Case-Forms  of  Consonant  Stems 

121.  In  adjectives  of  Consonant  steins  — 

a.  The  Ablative  Singular  commonly  ends  in  -i,  but  sometimes  -e. 

1.  Adjectives  used  as  nouns  (as  superstes,  survivor)  have  -e. 

2.  Participles  in  -ns  used  as  such  (especially  in  tlie  ablative  absolute, 
§419),  or  as  nouns,  regularly  have -e ;  but  participles  used  as  adjective.s 
have  regularly  -i :  — 

domino  imperante,  at  the  master's  command;  ab  amante,  by  a  lover ;  ab  amanti 
muliere,  by  a  loving  woman. 
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3.  Tlie  following  have,  regularly  -i:  —  amens,  anceps,  concors  (and  other 
compounds  of  cor),  consors  (but  as  a  substantive,  -e),  degeiier,  hebes,  ingens, 
inops,  memor  (and  its  compounds),  par  (in  prose),  perpes,  praeceps,  praepes, 
teres. 

4.  The  following  have  regularly -e ;  —  caeles,  compos,  [fdeses],  dives,  hospes, 
particeps,  pauper,  princeps,s6spes,superstes.  So  also  ]iatrials  (see  §  71.  5)  and 
stems  in  at-,  it-,  nt-,  rt-,  when  used  as  nouns,  and  sometimes  when  used  as 
adjectives. 

b,  The  Genitive  Plural  ends  commonly  in  -ium,  but  has  -um  in  the 
following :  ^  — 

1.  Always  in  compos,  dives,  inops,  particeps,  praepes,  princeps,  supplex,  and 
compounds  of  nouns  which  liave  -um  :  as,  quadru-pes,  bi-color, 

2.  Sometimes,  in  poetry,  in  participles  in  -ns  :  as,  silentum  concilium,  a  eovn- 

c.il  of  the  bilent  shades  (Aen.  vi,  432). 

c,  I'he  Accusative  Plural  regularly  ends  in  -is,  but  comparatives  com¬ 
monly  liave  -es. 

d,  Vetus  (gen.  -eris)  and  pubes  (geu.  -eris)  regulaidy  liave  -e  in  tlie  abla¬ 
tive  singular,  -a  in  tbe  nominative  and  accusative  plural,  and  -um  in  the 
genitive  plural.  For  uber,  see  §  11!). 

e,  A  few  adjectives  of  one  termination,  used  as  nouns,  have  a  feminine 
foi'm  in  -a  :  as,  clienta,  hospita,  with  tlie  a.jipellative  luno  Sospita. 

Irregularities  and  Special  Uses  of  Adjectives 
122.  The  following  special  points  retjuire  notice  :  — 

a.  Sevei-al  adjectives  vary  in  declension  :  as,  gracilis  (-us),  hilaris  (-us), 
inermis  (-us),  bicolor  (-orus). 

b.  A  few  adjectives  ai-e  indeclinable :  a.s,  damnas,  frugi  (really  a  dative 
of  service,  see  §  382.  1.  nequam  (originally  an  adverb),  necesse.  Potis  is 
often  used  as  an  indeclinable  adjective,  but  sometimes  has  pote  in  the  neuter. 

c.  Several  adjectives  are  defective  ;  a.s,  exspes  (only  nom.),  exlex  (exlegem) 
(only  nom.  and  ace.  sing.),  pernox  (pernocte)  (only  nom.  and  abl.  sing.)  ; 
and  primoris,  semineci,  etc.,  wliicli  lack  tbe  nomiiialive  singular. 

d.  Many  adjectives,  from  tbeir  significal.ioii,  can  be  used  only  in  tlie 
masculine  and  feminine.  Tlie.se  may  be  called  adjccdces  of  cummon  gender. 

Such  are  adulescens,  youthful;  [fdeses],  -idis,  slothful;  inops,  -opis,  poor; 
sospes,  -itis,  safe.  Similarly,  senex,  ohl  man.  and  iuveiiis,  young  man,  are  some- 
time.s  called  masculine  adjectives. 

For  Adjectives  used  a.s  Nouns,  see  §§288,  289;  for  Noun.s  used  as  Adjectives,  see 
§  ,121.  c;  for  Adjectives  used  as  Adverbs,  see  §214;  tor  Adi-erhs  used  as  Adjectives, 
see  §  121.  (1. 


1  Forms  in  -um  .sometimes  ocenr  in  a  few  others. 


§§  120-127] 


COMi'AKlSON  OF  ADJEC’J'IVES 
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COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES 

123.  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  there  are  three  degrees  of  com¬ 
parison  ;  the  Positive,  the  (Comparative,  and  the  Superlative. 

124.  The  Comparative  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  -ior  (neu¬ 
ter  -ius),^  the  Superlative  by  adding  -issimus  (-a,  -urn),  to  the  .stem  of 
the  Positive,  which  loses  its  final  vowel :  — 

carus,  dear  (stem  caro-) ;  oarior,  dearer;  cavissimus,  dearest. 

levis,  light  (Ktem  levi-) ;  levior,  lighter;  levissimus,  lightest. 

fellx, /jajjp?/ (.stem  felic-) ;  felicior,  happier;  felicissimus,  /iappiest. 

hebes,  dull  (stem  hebet-) ;  liebetior,  duller ;  hebotissimus,  dullest. 

Nctk.  —  A  form  of  diiniimtive  is  made  uj)Oii  tlie  stem  of  some  comparatives :  as, 
grandius-culus,  a  little  larger  (.see  §24.'l). 

a.  Pai'tici])les  wlien  used  as  adjectives  are  regularly  compared  :  — 
patiens,  patient;  patieiitior,  patieutissimus. 
apertus,  open ;  apertior,  apertissimus. 

125.  Adjectives  in  -er  form  the  Superlative  by  adding  -rimus  to 
the  nominative.  The  comparative  is  regular:  — 

acor,  keen ;  aerior,  acerrimus. 
miser,  wretched;  miserior,  miserrimus. 

a.  So  vetus  (gen.  veteris)  lias  superlative  veterrimus,  from  tlie  old  forjii 
veter ;  and  maturus,  beside.s  il.s  I’egular  .superlative  (maturissimus),  has  a  I'ure 
form  maturrimus. 

For  tlie  comparative  of  vetus,  vetustior  (from  vetustus)  is  u.sed. 

126.  Six  adjectives  iii  -lis  form  the  Superlative  by  adding  -limus 
to  the  stem  clipped  of  its  final  i-.  These  are  facilis,  difEcilis,  simi- 
lis,  dissimilis,  gracilis,  humilis. 

facilis  (stem  facili-),  easg;  facilior,  facillimus. 

127.  Compounds  in  -dicus  (saying)  and  -volus  (loilling)  take  in 
their  comparison  the  forms  of  the  corresponding  participles  dicens 
and  volens,  which  were  anciently  used  as  adjectives :  — 

maledicus,  shinderous  •  maledicentior,  iiialedicentissimus. 
inalevolus,  S'pikful ;  maJevolentior,  niale^'olentissimus. 

1  The  comparative  sufhx  (earlier  -ios)  is  akin  to  tlic  Greek  -luiv,  or  the  Sanskrit  -iyarts. 
Tliat  oJ'  the  sui)erlative  (dssinnis)  i-s  a  double  form  of  uncertain  origin.  It  appears  to 
contain  the  is-  of  tlie  old  suffix  -is-to-s  (seen  in  ■JS-arro-s  and  English  sweeie^it)  and  also 
the  old  -ino-s  (seen  in  prl-mus,  mini-mus,  etc.) .  The  endings  -limus  and  -rimus  are  formed 
by  assimilation  (§  15.  0)  from  -simus.  The  comparative  and  superlative  are  really  l!e^Y 
Stems,  and  arc  not  strictly  to  ho  regarded  a.s  forms  of  inficotion. 
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a.  So,  by  analogy,  compounds  in  -ficus  :  — 
magiiifiicus,  grand;  magnificentior,  magniflcentissimus. 

128.  Some  adjectives  are  compared  by  means  of  the  adverbs 
magis,  more,  and  maxime,  most. 

So  especially  adjectives  in  -us  preceded  by  e  or  i ;  — 
idoneus,  Jit ;  magis  idoneus,  maxime  idoneus. 

Note.  —  But  pius  has  piissimus  iii  the  suirerlative,  —  a  form  condemned  by  Cicej-o, 
hut  cominon  in  inscriiitious ;  equally  common,  however,  is  the  irregular  pientissimus. 


Irregular  Comparison 


129.  Several  adjectives  have  in  their  comparison  irregular 
forms :  — 


bonus,  good; 
malus,  bad; 
raagnus,  great; 
parvus,  small; 
multus,  much; 
multi,  many ; 
nequam  (indeoL,  §  V12.  b), 
worthless ; 

frugi  (indeol,,  §  1'22.  b),  use¬ 
ful,  worthy ; 

dexter,  on  the  right,  handy ; 


niclior,  better; 
peior,  worse; 
niaior,  greater; 
iniuor,.fcss ; 
plus(K.)  (§  120),  more; 
plures,  more; 
uequior ; 

frugalior ; 

doxterior ; 


optimus,  best. 
pessimus,  worst. 
maximus,  greatest. 
minimus,  least. 
pliirimuB,  most. 
plurimi,  most. 
nSquissimus. 

fi'ugalissimus. 

dextimus. 


Note.  —  The.se  irregularitie.s  ari.se  from  the  use  of  different  stem.s  (cf.  §  127).  Tims 
frugalior  and  frugalissimus  are  formed  from  tlie  stem  frugali-,  but  are  used  as  the  ooui- 
pavative  and  superlative  of  the  iiidecliiiahle  frugi. 


Defective  Comparison 

130.  Some  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  appear  without  a 
Positive :  — 

ocior,  swifter;  ocissimus,  swiftest. 

potior,  preferable ;  ^  potissimus,  most,  important. 

a.  The  following  are  formed  from  steins  not  used  as  adjectives:  ^  — 


1  The  old  jiositive  potis  occurs  in  the  sense  of  able,  possible. 

2  Tlie  forms  in  -tra  and  -terus  were  origimally  comparative  (ef.  alter),  so  that  the 
comparative.s  in  -terior  are  double  comparatives.  Inferus  and  superus  are  comparatives 
of  a  Still  more  jn-imitive  form  (cf.  the  Englisli  comjiarative  in  -e?-). 

The  .superlatives  in  -timus  (-tumus)  are  relics  of  old  forms  of  comparison  ;  those  in 
-mus  like  imus,  suminus,  primus,  are  still  more  primitive.  Forms  like  extremus  are 
superlatives  ol  a  comparative.  In  fact,  eomparison  has  always  been  treated  with  an 
accumulation  of  endings,  as  children  say  fartherer  and  furtherest. 


g§  130,  131] 


DEFECTIVE  COMPARISON 
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cis,  citra  (adv.,  on  this  side): 
de  (prep.,  down): 
in,  intra  (prep.,  in,  within): 
prae,  pro  (prep.,  before): 
prope  (adv. ,  near) : 
ultra  (adv.,  beyond): 


citerior,  hither; 
deterior,  worse; 
interior,  inner; 
prior,  former; 
propior,  nearer; 
ulterior,  faHher ; 


citimuB,  hithermost. 
deterrimus,  worst. 
intimuB,  inmost 
primus,  first. 
proximus,  next. 
ultimus,  farthest. 


h.  Of  the  following  the  positive  forms  are  rare,  except  when  used  as 
nouns  (generally  in  the  plural):  — 

exterus,  outward;  exterior,  outer;  extremus  (extimus),  outuiost. 

mierns,  below  {see  ^ni.b);  inferior,  lower;  infimus  (imus),  lowest 
Tiostems,  folloiuing ;  posterior,  latter;  postremus  (postumus),  lash 

superus,  above;  superior, /tip Aer;  supremus  or  summus, /iip/(esh 

But  the  plurals,  exteri,  foreigners;  inferi,  the  gods  below;  posteri,  posterity; 


supeii,  the  heavenly  gods,  are  coinuion. 

_ xhe  superlative  postumus  lias  the  special  sense  ol  last-born,  and  was  a  well- 

knowu  suruaiue. 


131.  Several  adjectives  lack  the  Comparative  or  the  Superla¬ 


tive  :  — 


a.  The  Comparative  is  rare  or 

wanting  in  the  following :  — 

bellus. 

inclutus  (or  inclitus). 

novus, 

caesius, 

invictus. 

plus, 

falsus. 

invitus. 

sacer, 

fidus  (with  its  compounds), 

meritus, 

vafer. 

h.  The  Superlative  is  wanting  in  niaiiy  adjectives  in  -ills  or  -bilis  (a,s, 


agilis,  probabilis),  and  in  the  following : 


actuosus 

agrestis 

alacer 

arcanus 

caecus 

diuturnus 


exilis 

ingens 

ieiunus 

longinquus 

obliquus 

opimus 


prdclivis 

propinquus 

satur 

segnis 

serus 

supinus 


surdus 

tacituraus 

tempestivus 

teres 

vicinus 


c.  From  iuvenis,  youth,  senex,  old  man  (cf.  §  122.  d),  are  formed  the  com¬ 
paratives  iunior,  younger,  senior,  older.  For  these,  however,  minor  natu  and 
maior  natu  are  sometimes  used  (natu  being  often  omitted). 

The  superlative  is  regularly  expressed  by  minimus  and  maximus,  with 


or  without  natu. 

Note.  — In  these  iihrases  natu  is  ahlative  of  specification  (see  §  418). 

(1.  Many  adjectives  (as  aureus,  y/oWen)  are  from  their  meaning  incapable 


of  comparison.  , 

KOTE  —But  each  hmgmme  has  its  own  usage  in  this  respect.  Thus,  niger,  glos.sy 
black  and  canflldus,  sldwioig  widte,  are  compared  ;  hut  not  ater  or  alhus,  meaning  abso¬ 
lute  dead  black  or  white  (except  that  Plautus  once  has  atnor). 
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NUMERALS 

132.  The  Latin  Numerals  may  he  classified  as  follows :  — 

T.  Ndmf.ral  Ai:>.iectivk.s  : 

1 .  Cai'diiial  Numbers,  answering  the  question  horn  many  ?  as,  unus,  one  ; 
duo,  two,  etc. 

2.  Ordinal  Numbers,’  adjectives  derived  (in  most  ca.se.s)  from  the  Cardi¬ 
nals,  and  answering  the  question  lolnch  in  order?  as,  primus,  yirAt ;  secun- 
dus,  second,  etc. 

3.  Distributive  Numerals,  answering  the  question  how  many  at  a  time? 
as,  singuli,  one.  at  a  time  :  bini,  two  hy  two,  etc. 

II.  Numeral  Adveriss,  answering  the  question  how  often?  as,  semel, 
once  :  bis,  twice,  etc. 


Cardinals  and  Ordinals 

133,  These  two  series  are  as  follows :  — 


CAliW.N.U. 

ORJMNAI, 

KOvMXN  NUMEIULS 

1.  unus,  una,  unuui,  one 

primus,  -a,  -um,^r.s< 

I 

2.  duo,  duae,  duo,  two 

.secundus  (alter),  second 

II 

3.  ties,  ti'ia,  t/wx'c 

tertius,  third 

in 

4.  quattuoi’ 

quartus 

nil  ur  IV 

6.  quin  quo 

quintus 

6.  sex 

.sextus 

VI 

1.  septeni 

Septimus 

VII 

8.  octo 

octavus 

Vill 

fl,  noveni 

nonus 

vini  or  IX 

10.  deoem 

decimus 

X 

11.  undecim 

undecimus 

XI 

12.  duodecim 

duodeoimus 

xii 

13,  tredeoim  (dccein  (et)  tres) 

tertius  decimus  (decimus  (et)  tertius)  xoi 

14.  quattuordeoiin 

quartus  decimus 

xiiii  or  XTv 

15,  quindeciin 

quintus  decimus 

XV 

10.  sedecim 

sextus  decimus 

XVT 

17.  septendecim 

Septimus  decimus 

XVII 

18.  duodeviginti  (octodeciin) 

duodevicensimus  (octavus  decimus)  xvin 

^  Tlie  Ordinals  (except  eecundus,  tertius,  octavus,  nonus)  ai*c  formed  liy  means  of  suf¬ 
fixes  related  to  those  used  in  the  sui>erlative  and  in  part  identical  witii  them.  Thus, 
decinius  (compare  the.  form  infimus)  may  he  regarded  as  the  last  of  a  soi’ies  of  ten  ;  pri¬ 
mus  is  a  .superlative  of  a  stem  akin  to  pro  ;  the  forms  in -tus  (quartus,  quintus,  sextus)  may 
be  compared  vdtli  the  corresponding  Greek  forms  in  -tos,  and  with  superlatives  in 
-ur-To-s,  while  the  others  have  tlie  superlative  ending  -timus  (changed  to  -simus) .  Of  the 
exceptions,  secundus  is  a  participle  of  sequor;  alter  is  a  comparative  form  (compare 
-repos  in  Greek),  and  nonus  is  contracted  from  fnovenos.  The  cardinal  multiples  of  ten 
are  compounds  of  -gint-  'fen’  (a  fragment  of  a  derivative  from  decern). 
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CARDINAL 

OKlilNAL 

TvOMAN  NUMltKALS 

19. 

undeviginti  (uovendecim) 

undevicensimus(uonus  decimus)  xviin  or  XIX 

20. 

viginti 

viceiisimus  (vig6nsiuius) 

XX 

21. 

viginti  unus 

vicensimus  primus 

XXI 

(or  unus  et  viginti,  etc.)  (unus  et  vicensimu.s,  eic.) 

30. 

triginta 

tricensimus 

XXX 

40. 

quadraginta 

quadragensimus 

XXXX  or  XL 

50. 

quinquagdnta 

quinquagensimus 

vL  or 

00. 

sexaginta 

sexagensinius 

LX 

70. 

septuaginta 

septuagensiuius 

LXX 

80. 

ootoginta 

octOgensimua 

LXXX 

90. 

nOnaginta 

nOnagensimus 

Lxxxx  or  xc 

100. 

centum 

ceutansimus 

(,’ 

101. 

centum  (et)  unus,  cic. 

centensiinus  primus,  eic. 

Cl 

200. 

duoenti,  -ae,  -a 

duceiitSnsimus 

CO 

300. 

treoenti 

ireoentensimus 

cco 

400. 

quadringenti 

quadringenlensimus 

ccco 

500. 

qumgenti 

quingenteiisimus 

3) 

000. 

sescenti 

sescentensimus 

3)C 

700. 

septiugenti 

septingentensi  nius 

DCC 

800. 

octingenti 

octingentensimus 

DCCC 

900. 

nongejjti 

iiruigentgnsimus 

DCCCC 

1000. 

mille 

mlllensimus 

CO  (cio)  or  iM 

6000. 

quinque  inilia  (inillia) 

qulnquiens  millgnsimus 

IDO 

10,000. 

decern  milia  (millia) 

deciens  mlllCnsimus 

CCIDD 

100,000. 

centum  milia  (millia) 

centicus  mlllensimus 

CCCIODD 

Note  1.  —  The  forms  in  -ensimus  are  often  written  vritliout  tlic  n :  as,  vicSsimus,  etc. 

Note  2.  —  The  forms  octSaecim,  novendecira  are  rare,  duodeviginti  {two  froiti  twenty), 
undeviginti  {one  from  twenty),  being  used  instead.  So  28,  2i);  88,  39;  etc.  may  be 
expres.sed  eitliev  by  tlie  substraction  of  ttoo  and  one  or  by  tiic  addition  of  eiyl'.t  and 
nine  respectively. 


Declension  of  Cardinals  and  Ordinals 

134.  Of  the  Cardiitals  only  unus,  duo,  tres,  the  hundreds  above 
one  hundred,  and  mille  when  used  as  a  noun,  are  declinable. 

a.  For  the  declensiosi  of  unus,  see  §  113.  It  often  lias  the  meaning  of 
same  or  only.  The  j  ilural  is  used  in  this  sense ;  but  also,  as  a  simple  im- 
meral,  to  agree  with  a  plural  noun  of  a  singular  meaning ;  as,  una  castra, 
one  camp  {ci.  §  137.  ft).  The  plural  occurs  also  in  the  phrase  uni  et  alteri,  one 
parly  and  the  other  (the  ones  and  tlie  others). 

h.  Duo,^  two,  and  tres,  three,  are  thu.s  declined  ;  — 

t  The  form  in  -o  is  a  remnant  of  the  dual  number,  which  was  lo.st  in  Latin,  but  is 
found  in  cognate  languages.  Roinambo,  both,  which  preserve.s -B  (cf.  Sixa  and  §  62i).  ft). 
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M. 

r. 

K. 

JI , ,  F. 

N. 

No.m. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

tres 

tria 

Gen. 

duorum 

duarum 

duorum 

trium 

trium 

Dat. 

duobus 

duabuB 

duobUB 

tribus 

tribus 

Aoc. 

duos  (duo) 

duas 

duo 

tres  (tria) 

tria 

Abe. 

duobuB 

duabua 

duobuB 

tribuB 

ti'ibus 

Note.  —  Amt)o,  both,  is  declined  like  duo. 

c.  The  hundreds,  up  to  1000,  are  adjectives  of  the  Fir.st  and  Second 
Declensions,  and  are  regularly  declined  like  the  plural  of  bonus. 

d.  Mille,  a  thousand,  is  in  the  singular  an  indeclinable  adjective : _ 

mJlle  modis,  in  a  thousand  ways. 

cum  mille  hominibus,  with  a  thousand  men. 

mille  traheus  varies  colores  (Aen.  iv.  701),  drawing  out  a  thousand  various 
colors. 

In  the  plural  it  is  u,sed  as  a  neuter  noun,  and  is  declined  like  the  plural 
of  sedile  (§  69):  milia,  milium,  milibus,  etc. 

Note.-  ^Tlie  singular  mille  is  soinetiine.s  found  as  a  noun  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative:  as,  mille  hominum  misit,  he  sent  a  thousand  (of)  men;  in  the  other  cases 
rarely,  except  in  connection  with  the  same  case  of  milia :  as,  cum  octd  milibus  peditum, 
mille  equitum,  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  hor.se. 

e.  The  ordinals  ai-e  adjective,?  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions,  and 
are  regularly  declined  like  bonus. 

135.  Cardinals  and  Ordinals  have  the  following'  uses : _ 

a.  In  numbers  below  100,  if  units  precede  tens,  et  is  generally  inserted : 
duo  et  viginti ;  othei"wise  et  is  omitted :  viginti  duo. 

b.  Ill  numbers  abovd  100  the  highest  denomination  generally  stands 
liist,  the  next  second,  etc.,  as  in  Fnglish.  Et  is  either  omitted  entirely,  or 
stands  between  the  two  highest  denominations  :  — mille  (et)  septingenti 
sexaginta  quattuor,  1764. 

Note, —  Observe  the  following  combinations  of  numerals  with  substantives:  — 
unus  et  viginti  milites,  or  viginti  milites  (et)  unus,  21  soldiers. 
duo  milia  quingenti  milites,  or  duo  milia  militum  et  quingenti,  2S00  soldiers. 
milites  mille  ducenti  triginta  unus,  1231  soldiers. 

C.  After  milia  the  name  of  the  objects  enumerated  is  in  the  genitive  : 
duo  milia  hominum,  two  thousand  inen.^ 
cum  tribus  milibus  militum,  with  three  thousand  soldiers. 
milia  passuum  tria,  three  thousand  paces  (three  miles). 

d.  For  million,  billion,  trillion,  etc.,  the  Romans  had  no  special  words, 
but  these  numbers  were  expressed  by  multiplication  (cf.  §  138.  a). 

'  Or,  in  poetry,  bis  mille  homines,  twice  a  thousand  men. 
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e.  Fractions  are  expressed,  as  in  English,  by  cardinals  in  the  numerator 
and  ordinals  in  tlie  denominator.  The  feminine  gender  is  used  to  agree 
with  pars  expressed  or  understood  : — two-sevenllts,  duae  septimae  (so.  partes)  ; 
three^eighths,  tres  octavae  (sc.  partes). 

One-half  is  dimidia  pars  or  dimidium. 

Note  1.  —  When  tlie  iminerator  is  it  is  omitted  and  pars  is  expressed:  one- 
third,  tertia  pars ;  one-fourth,  quarta  pars. 

Note  2.  —  Wlien  the  denominator  is  Put  one  greater  than  the  numerator,  the  numer¬ 
ator  only  is  given:  two-thirds,  duae  partes;  three-fourths,  tres  partes,  etc. 

Note  3.  —  Fractions  are  also  expressed  by  special  words  derived  from  as,  a  pound : 
as,  triens,  a  third;  bes,  mo-thirds.  See  §  6.')7. 

Distributives 

136,  Distributive  Numerals  are  declined  like  the  plural  of 

bonus. 

jfOTE.  —  These  answer  to  the  interrogative  quoteni,  hov}  niamj  of  each?  or  how 
many  at  a  time? 


1. 

singuli,  one  by  one 

IS.  ocKini  deni  or  duo- 

100. 

centcni 

2. 

bini,  two  by  two 

dcvicenl 

200. 

duoeni 

3. 

terni,  trini 

19.  noveni  deni  or  un- 

300. 

treoeui 

4. 

quateiTii 

dcviceni 

400. 

quadringeui 

5. 

quini 

20.  vicciii 

500. 

quingeni 

G. 

seui 

21.  viceni  .singuli,  etc. 

600. 

sosceni 

7. 

septeni 

30.  triceii! 

700. 

septingeni 

8. 

octoni 

40.  quadiagcni 

800. 

octingeni 

9. 

uoveni 

50.  quinquilgeiii 

900. 

nougoni 

10. 

deni 

GO.  sexageni 

1000. 

milleni 

11. 

undeni 

70.  septuageih 

2000. 

bina  milia 

12. 

duodeiii 

80,  octogeiii 

10,000. 

deua  milia 

13. 

terni  deni,  etc. 

90,  iionageni 

100,000. 

ceutena  milia 

137.  Distributives  are  used  as  follows :  ■ — 

a.  In  tlie  sense  of  so  many  ajhece  or  on  each  side :  as,  singula  singulis,  o?ie 
apiece  (one  each  to  each  one);  agri  septena  iiigera  plebi  divisa  sunt,  i.e.  seven 
jugera  to  each  citizen  (seven  jugera  each),  etc. 

b.  Instead  of  cardinals,  to  express  simple  iinmber,  when  a  noun  plural  in 
form  but  usually  singular  in  meaning  is  used  in  a  plural  sense :  as,  bina 
castra,  two  canvpjs  (duo  castra  would  mean  two  forts').  tVith  such  nouns  trini, 
not  term,  is  used  for  three :  as,  trina  (not  terna)  castra,  three  camps ;  terna 
castra  means  canipis  in  threes. 

c.  In  multiplication:  as,  bis  bina,  twice  tivo ;  ter  septenis  diebus,  in  thrice 
seven  days. 

d.  By  the  poets  instead  of  cardinal  riumber.s,  particularly  whei'e  pairs  or 
sel.s  are  spoken  of :  as,  bina  hastilia,  two  shafts  (two  in  a  set). 
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Numeral  Adverbs 

138.  The  Numeral  Adverbs  answer  the  question  quotiens 
(quoties),  how  many  times?  how  often? 


1,  seniel,  once 
i.  bis,  twice 
,3.  ter,  Ulrica 

4.  quater 

5.  quinquiens  (-es)i 

6.  sexiens 

7.  septiens 

8.  octieiis 

9.  novieus 

10.  decigns 

11.  undeoiens 


12.  duodecieiis 

13.  terdecien.s 

14.  quaterdecieiis 

15.  quindecieiis 
10.  sedeciens 

17.  sejrtiesdeciens 

18.  duodeviciens 

19.  iindevlcigus 

20.  vioieiis 

21.  semel  vlciens,^  vie. 
30.  triciCns 


40.  quadragiens 
50.  quiiiquagiens 
GO,  sexagiens 
70.  septuagiens 
80.  ootogien.s 
90.  nonagiens 
100,  centiens 
200,  duoeiitiens 
300.  trecentiens 
1000.  miligns 
10,000,  deoigns  milieus 


M.  X  uirieral  Adverbs  are  used  with  mllle  to  express  the  higher  numbers  : 

ter  et  triciens  (centena  milia)  sestertium,  8,300,000  sesterces  (three  and  thirty 
times  a  hundred  thousand  sesteroe.s). 

vicies  ac  septies  milies  (centena  milia)  sestertium,  S,700,000,000  sesterces 
(twenty-seven  thousand  times  a  liundred  thousand). 

Note. — These  large  numbers  are  u.sed  almost  exclusively  in  reckoning  inoney, 
and  centena  milia  is  regularly  omitted  (see  §634). 


Other  Numerals 

139.  The  following  adjectives  are  called  Multiplicatives :  — - 

simplex,  single;  duplex,  double,  twofold;  triplex,  triple,  threefold;  quadruplex, 
quinquiplex,  septemplex,  decemplex,  centuplex,  sesquiplex  (U),  multiplex 
(manifold). 

a.  Proportionals  are  :  duplus,  triplus,  quadruplus,  octuplus,  etc.,  twice  as 
great,  thrice  as  great,  etc, 

h,  'Peinporals  :  bimus,  trimus,  of  iivo  or  three  years’  aqe ;  biennis,  triennis. 
tasting  two  or  three  years ;  bimestris,  trimestris,  of  two  or  three  months  ;  biduum, 
a  period  of  two  day.s ;  biennium,  a  pieriod  of  two  years. 

c.  Partitives  :  binarius,  ternarius,  of  two  or  three  parts. 

d.  Other  derivatives  are:  unio,  unity;  binio,  the  two  (of  dice);  primanus, 
of  the  first  legion;  primarius,  of  the  first  rank;  denarius,  a  sum  of  10  asses; 
binus  (distributive),  double,  etc. 

'  Forms  in  -ns  are  ol'ten  written  without  tlie  n. 

-  Al.so  written  viciens  et  semel  or  viciens  seme],  etc. 
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PJIOIS'OUXS 

140.  Pronouns  are  used  as  Nouns  or  as  Adjectives.  They  are 
divided  into  the  following  seven  classe.s :  — 

,  1.  Personal  Pronouns  :  as,  ego,  /. 

2.  Reflexive  Pronouns :  as,  se,  himself. 

3.  Possessive  Pronouns  :  as,  meus,  my. 

4.  Demonstrative  Pronouns:  as,  hie,  this;  ille,  that. 

5.  Relative  Pronouns;  as,  qui,  ti;ho. 

6.  Interrogative  Pronouns:  as,  quis,  who? 

7.  Indefinite  Pronouns :  as,  aliquis,  some  one. 

141.  Pronouns  have  special  forms  of  declension. 

Note.  — Tliese  special  lorms  are,  in  general,  survivals  of  a  very  ancient  form  of 
(leclen.sion  differing  from  that  of  nouns. 

Personal  Pronouns 

143.  The  Personal  pronoun, s  of  the  first  person  are  ego,  i,  nSs, 
ive;  of  the  second  person,  tu,  thou  or  you,  vos,  ye  or  you.  Tiie 
personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  —  he,  she,  it,  they  —  are 
wanting  in  Latin,  a  demonstrative  being  sometimes  used  instead. 
143.  Ego  and  tu  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


F  in  ST 

Pl'.n.so.N 

Singular 

l‘l  oral 

Kom. 

ego,  I 

nos,  we 

Gex. 

mei,  of  me 

nostrum,  nostri,  of  us 

Dat. 

mihi  (mi),  to  me 

nobis,  to  us 

Ace. 

me,  me 

nos,  us 

Ain.. 

me,  hy  vie 

nobis,  hy  us 

Second 

Pekson 

Non. 

tu,  thou  or  you 

vos,  ye  or  you 

G  nx. 

tui,  of  thee  or  you 

vestrum,  vestri ;  vostrum  (-tri) 

Dat. 

tibi 

vobis 

Acc. 

te 

vos 

Am.. 

te 

vobis 

a.  Idle  plural  nos  is  often  used  for  tlie  singular  ego ;  the  plural  vos  is 
never  so  used  for  the  singular  tu. 
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Note. -Old  forms  are  geuitiTe  mis,  tis;  accusative  and  ablative  mea,  ted  (cf. 


§43.  N.  1). 


1).  The  forms  nostrum,  vestnim,  etc.,  are  used  pariUively  : 
unusquisque  nostrum,  each  one  of  us. 
vestrum  omnium,  of  (ill  of  you. 


Note  -  The  forms  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  really  the  genitives 
of  the  nossessives  •  mei,  tui,  sui,  nostri,  vestri,  genitive  singular  neuter :  nostrum  ves¬ 
trum,  gmntive  plural  mascnline  or  neuter.  So  in  early  and  later  Latin  we  find  una 
vestrarum,  one  of  you  {ivornen). 


c.  The  genitives  mei,  tui,  sui,  nostri,  vestri,  are  chiefly  used  objectively 

(§  347):- 

memor  sis  nostri,  he  TUvnid/jul  of  US  (ni6). 
me  tui  pudet,  1  am  ashamed  of  you. 

d.  Emphatic  forms  of  tu  are  tute  and  tutemet  (tutimet).  The  other 
cases  of  the  personal  pronoun, s,  excepting  tlie  genitive  plural,  are  made, 
emphatic  by  adding  -met :  as,  egomet,  vosmet. 


Note. _ Early  emphatic  forms  arc  mepte  and  tepte. 


e.  Reduplicated  forms  are  found  in  the  accusative  and  ablative  singu¬ 
lar  :  as,  meme,  tete.  ,  ,  .  ■ 

f.  The  preposition  cum,  with,  is  joined  enclitically  with  the  ablative  .  as, 

tecum  loquitur,  he  talks  with  you. 


Reflexive  Pronouns 

•  144.  Reflexive  Pronouns  are  used  in  tlie  Oblique  Cases  to  refer 

to  the  subject  of  the  sentence  or  clause  in  which  tliey  stand  (see 
§  299):  as,  se  amat,  he  loves  himself. 

a.  In  the  first  and  second  persons  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Personal  pro¬ 
nouns  are  used  as  Reflexives:  as,  me  video,  I  .sec  myself;  te  laudas,  you 
praise  yourself;  nobis  persuademus,  we  persuade  ourselves. 

h.  The  Reflexive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  has  a  special  form  used 
only  in  this  sense,  the  same  for  both  .singular  and  plural.  It  is  thus 
declined  :  — 

Gen.  sui,  of  himself ,  herself,  itself  themselves 
Dat,  sibi,  to  himself,  herself,  itself,  themselves 
Acc.  se  (sese),  himself,  herself  itself,  themselves 
Ann,  se  (sese),  [%]  himself,  herself,  itself  themselves 

Note  1 .  —  Emirhatic  and  reduplicated  forms  of  se  arc  made  as  in  the  personals  (sec 
§  143.  <?,  e).  The  preposition  cum  is  added  enclitically:  as,  secum,  ivith  himself,  etc. 

Note  2. _ An  old  form  sea  occurs  in  the  accusative  and  ablative 
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Possessive  Pronouns 

145.  The  Possessive  pronouns  are:  — 

1 

PiBST  Person.  mens,  my  noster,  our 

Second  Person.  tuus,  thy,  your  vester,  your 

Third  Person.  suns,  his,  her,  its  suus,  their 

The.se  are  reahy  adjective.s  of  tlie  First  and  Second  Declensions,  and  are 
so  declined  (see  §§  110-112).  But  meus  lias  regularly  mi  (rarely  mens)  in 
the  vocative  singular  niascnline. 

Noi'H.  —  Suus  i.s  used  only  us  a  reflexive,  referring  to  the  subject.  For  a  possessive 
proiioaii  of  the  third  person  not  referring  to  the  subject,  the  genitive  of  a  demonstrative 
must  be  used.  Tims,  patrem  suum  occidit,  he  killed  his  (own)  father;  but  patrem  Sius 
occidit,  he  killed  Ms  (somebody  else’s)  father. 

а.  Emphatic  fonns  in  -pte  are  found  in  the  ablative  singular ;  suopte. 

б.  A  rare  possessive  cuius  (quoius),  -a,  -um,  whose,  is  formed  from  the 
genitive  singular  of  the  relative,  or  interrogative  pronoun  (qui,  quis).  It 
may  be  either  interrogative  or  relative  in  force  according  to  its  derivation, 
but  is  usually  the  former. 

C.  The  reciprocals  one  another  and  each  other  are  expressed  by  inter  se  or 
alter  .  .  .  alterum  :  — 

alter  alterius  ova  frangit,  they  break  each  other's  eggs  (one  ...  of  the  other), 
inter  se  amant,  they  love  one  another  (they  love  among  tliemselves). 

Demonstrative  Pronouns 

146.  The  Demonsti’ative  Pronouns  are  used  to  point  out  or 
designate  a  per, son  or  thing  for  special  attention,  either  mt/i  nouns 
as  Adjectives  or  alone  as  Pronouns.  They  are; — hie,  this;  is, 
ille,  iste,  that;  with  the  Intensive  ipse,  self,  and  idem,  same;^  and 
are  thus  declined :  — 

hie,  this 

SlKGUEAR  PnUKAL 


M. 

F, 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

Nom. 

hic 

haec 

hoc 

hi 

hae 

haec 

Gen. 

huius 

huius 

huius 

horum 

harum 

horum 

Dat, 

huic 

huic 

huic 

his 

his 

his 

Acc. 

hunc 

hanc 

hoc 

hos 

has 

haec 

Abl. 

hoc 

hac 

hoc 

his 

his 

his 

^  These  deniousti'ative.s  .are  combinations  of  o-  and  i-  stems,  which  are  not  clearly 
distinguishable. 
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Note  1.  —  Hie  is  a  compound  of  the  stem  ho- with  the  demonstrative  enclitic  -ce. 
In  most  of  the  cases  fiiia)  e  is  dropjted,  in  some  the  whole  termination.  But  in  these 
latter  it  is  sometimes  retained  for  emphasis ;  as,  huius-ce,  his-ce.  In  early  Latin  -c  alone 
is  retaiiied  in  some  of  these  (horunc).  The  vowel  in  hie,  hoc,  was  originally  short,  and 
perhaps  this  quantity  was  always  retained.  Ille  and  iste  are  sometimes  found  with 
lire  same  enclitic:  ilhc,  illaec,  illuc;  also  illoc.  See  a,  p.  07. 

Note  2.  —  For  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  hie  the  old  form  hibus  is  sometimes 


found ;  haec  occurs 

(rarely)  for  hae. 

is,  that 

Singular 

Plural 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

Nom. 

is 

ea 

id 

ei,  ii  (i) 

eae 

ea 

Gen. 

eius 

eius 

eius 

eorum 

earum 

eorum 

Dat. 

ei 

ei 

ei 

eis,  iis  (is) 

eis,  iis  (is) 

eis,' iis  (is) 

Aoc. 

eum 

earn 

id 

eos 

eas 

ea 

Abl. 

eo 

ea 

ed 

eis,  iis  (is) 

eis,  iis  {is) 

eis,  iis  (is) 

Note  S.  —  Oh.solete  forms  are  eae  (dat.  fern.),  and  cahus  or  ihus  (dat.  plur.).  For 
dative  ei  are  found  also  ei  and  ei  (monosyllabic);  M,  ^s,  etc.,  also  occur  in  the  plural. 


ille,  that 

Singular  Plural 


M. 

1.'. 

N. 

M. 

E. 

N. 

Nom. 

ille 

ilia 

illud 

illi 

illae 

ilia 

Gen. 

illius 

illius 

illius 

illorum 

illarum 

illorum 

Dat. 

illi 

illi 

illi 

illis 

illis 

illis 

Acc. 

ilium 

illam 

illud 

illos 

illas 

ilia 

Ann. 

illo 

ilia 

illo 

illis 

illis 

illis 

Iste,  ista,  istud,  that  (3fonder),  is  declined  like  ille. 

Note  4.  —  me  replaces  an  earlier  ollus  (olle),  of  which  several  forms  occur. 

Note  S.  —  Iste  is  sometimes  found  in  early  writers  in  the  form  ste  etc.  The  first 
syllable  of  ille  and  ipse  is  very  often  used  as  short  in  early  poetry. 

Note  G. — Tlie  forms  illi,  isti  (gen.),  and  illae,  istae  (dat.),  are  sometimes  found; 
also  the  nominative  plural  istaece,  illaece  (for  istae,  illae).  ,See  a,  p.  C7. 


ipse,  self 

Singular  Plural 


M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

Noji. 

ipse 

ipsa 

ipsum 

ipsi 

ipsae 

ipsa 

Gen. 

ipsius 

ipsius 

ipsius 

ipsorum 

ipsarum 

ipsorum 

Dat. 

ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsis 

ipsis 

ipsis 

Acc. 

ipsum 

ipsam 

ipsum 

ipsos 

ipsas 

ipsa 

Abl. 

ipso 

ipsa 

ipso 

ipsis 

ipsis 

ipsis 
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Not®  7. — Ipse  is  compounded  of  is  and  -pse  (a  pronominal  particle  of  uncertain 
origin:  cf.  §145.‘a),  meaning  self.  The  former  part  was  originally  declined,  as  in 
reapse  (for  re  eapse),  in  fact.  An  old  form  ipsus  occurs,  with  superlative  ipsissimus, 
own  self,  used  for  comic  effect. 

Note  8.  —  The  intensive  -pse  is  found  iu  the  forms  eapse  (nominative),  eumpse, 
eampse,  eopse,  eapse  (ahlative). 

idem,  tlie  same 

Singular  Plural 


M. 

1.’. 

N. 

M.  F.  N. 

Noai. 

idem 

eadem 

idem 

idem  (ei-)  eaedem  eadem 

Gen. 

eiusdem 

eiusdem 

eiusdem 

eorundem  earundem  eorundem 

Dat. 

eidem 

eidem 

eidem 

eisdem  or  isdem 

Acc. 

eundem 

eandem 

idem 

edsdem  ■  easdem  eadem 

Abl. 

eodem 

eadem 

eodem 

eisdem  or  isdem 

Note  9.  —  idem  is  the  demonstrative  is  with  the  indeclinahle  suffix  -dem.  The  mas¬ 
culine  idem  is  for  tisdem ;  the  neuter  idem,  however,  is  not  for  fiddem,  hut  is  a  relic  of 
an  older  formation.  A  final  ra  of  is  is  changed  to  n  before  d ;  as,  eundem  for  eumdem,. 
etc.  The  plural  forms  idem,  isdem,  ai'e  often  written  iidem,  iisdem. 

a,  Ille  and  iste  appeal'  in  combination  with  the  demonstrative  particle  -c, 
shortened  from  -ce,  in  the  following  forms :  — 


Singular 


M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

Nom.  illic 

illaec 

illuc  (illoc) 

istic 

istaeo 

istuc  (istoc) 

Acc.  illunc 

ilianc 

illuc  (illoc) 

istunc 

istanc 

istuc  (istoc) 

Abl.  illoc 

iliac 

ill5c 

istoc 

istac 

istoc 

Plural 

N. ,  Acc.  - 

illaec 

— 

— 

istaec 

Note  1.  — The  appended -ce  is  also  found  w'ith  irronouns  in  numerous  combinations: 
as,  liuiusce,  hunce,  horunce,  harunce,  hosce,  hisce  (cf.  §140.  N.  1),  illiusce,  isce  ;  also  with  the 
interrogative  -ne,  in  hocine,  hoscine,  istucine,  illicine,  etc. 

Note  ‘2. — Ry  conip)osition  with  ecce  or  em,  behold!  are  formed  eccum  (for  ecce 
eum),  eccam,  eccds,  eccas:  eccillum  (for  ecce  ilium);  ellum  (for  em  ilium),  ellam,  ellds, 
ellas ;  eccistam.  These  form.s  are  dramatic  and  colloquial. 

b.  The  combinations  huiusmodi  (huiuscemodi),  eiusmodi,  etc.,  are  used  as 
indeclinable  adjectives,  equivalent  to  talis,  such:  as,  res  eiusmodi,  such  a 
thing  (a  thing  of  that  sort:  cf.  §345.  a). 

For  uses  of  the  Demonstratiye  Pronouns,  see  §§  296  ff, 
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Relative  Pronouns 

147.  The  Relative  Pronoun  qui,  who^wMch,  is  thus  declined  ; — 


Singular  Plurai, 


uAI  . 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

Nom. 

qui 

quae 

quod 

qui 

quae 

quae 

Gen. 

cuius 

cuius 

cuius 

quorum 

quarum 

quorum 

Dat. 

cui 

cui 

cui 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

Acc. 

quern 

quam 

quod 

quos 

quas 

quae 

Abl. 

quo 

qua 

quo 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

Interrogative  and  Indefinite  Pronouns  • 

148.  The  Substantive  Interrogative  Pronoun  quis,  whof  quid, 
whatf  is  declined  in  the  Singular  as  follows :  — 


M.,  K. 

K. 

Nom, 

quis 

quid 

Ge-n. 

cuius 

cuius 

Dat. 

cui 

cui 

Acc. 

quern 

quid 

A  I!  1.. 

quo 

quo 

The  Plural  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Relative,  qui,  quae,  quae. 
a.  The  singular  quis  is  either  masculine  or  of  indeterminate  gender, 
.but  in  old  writers  it  is  sometimes  distinctljf  feminine. 

h.  The  Ad,jective  Interrogative  Pronoun,  qui,  quae,  quod,  what  kind  off 
what  ?  iDhich  f  is  declined  throughout  like  the  Relative  :  — 

SUJi.STANTIVE  AdJKCTIVK 

quis  vocat,  who  calls  1  qui  homo  vocat,  what  man  calls  f 

quid  vides,  whai  do  you  see  ?  quod  templum  vides,  what  temple  do  you  see  ? 

Note.  —  But  qui  is  often  used  witliout  any  a.pii;u-ent  adjective  force;  and  quis  i.s 
very  common  as  an  adjective,  e,si3ecia]ly  with  words  denoting  a  jierson  :  as,  qui  nomi- 
nat  me  ?  who  calls  my  name  ?  quis  dies  fuit  ?  vchai,  day  vms  it  ?  quis  homo  ?  what  man  ? 
but  often  qui  homo?  vjhai  kind  of  man?  nescio  qui  sis,  1  know  not  who  you  are. 

c.  Quisnam,  pray,  who  ?  is  an  emphatic  interrogative.  It  has  both  sul>- 
stantive  and  adjective  forms  like  quis,  qui. 

149.  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  quis,  any  one,  and  qui,  any,  are 
declined  like  the  corresponding  Interrogative.s,  but  qua  is  com¬ 
monly  used  for  quae  except  in  the  nominative  plural  feminine  :  — 
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Sl'bstantivk  :  quis,  any  one ;  quiSi,  anything. 

Adjective  :  qui,  qua  (quae),  quod,  any. 

a,.  The  feminine  forms  qua  and  quae  are  sometimes  used  substantively. 

h.  The  indefinites  quis  and  qui  are  rare  except  after  si,  nisi,  ne,  and  num, 
and  in  compounds  (see  §  810.  a,  i). 

Note.  —  After  these  particles  qui  is  often  used  as  a  substantive  and  quis  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive  (cf.  §  148.  h.  N.). 

Case-Forms  of  qm  and  quis 

150.  The  Relative,  Interrogative,  and  Indefinite  Pronouns  are 
originally  of  the  same  stem,  and  most  of  the  forms  are  the  same 
(compare  §  147  with  §  148).  The  stem  has  two  forms  in  the  mas¬ 
culine  and  neuter,  quo-,  qui-,  and  one  for  the  feminine,  qua-  The 
interrogative  sense  is  doubtless  the  original  one. 

a.  Old  forms  for  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  are  qudius,  quoi. 

h.  The  foiin  qui  is  used  for  tlie  ablative  of  both  numbers  and  all  genders ; 
but  especially  as  an  adverb  (liow,  by  which  way,  in  any  way),  and  in  the  combi¬ 
nation  quicum,  vrith  whom,  as  an  interrogative  or  an  indefinite  relative. 

c.  A  nominative  plural  ques  (stem  qui-)  is  found  in  early  Latin.  A  dative 
and  ablative  quis  (stem  quo-)  is  not  infrequent,  even  in  classic  Latin. 

d.  The  preposition  cum  is  joined  enclitically  to  all  forms  of  the  abla¬ 
tive,  as  with  the  personal  pronouns  (§  143./) :  a.s,  quocum,  quicum,  quibuscum. 

Note.  — But  oeeasionally  cum  precedes:  as,  cum  quo  (luv.  iv.  fl). 

Compounds  of  qiiis  and  qut 

151.  The  pronouns  quis  and  qui  appear  in  various  combinations. 

a.  The  adverb  -cumque  (-cunque)  (cf.  quisque)  added  to  the  relative 
makes  an  indefinite  relative,  -wliich  is  declined  like  the  simple  word :  as, 
quicumque,  quaecumque,  quodcumque,  whoever,  whatever ;  cuiuscumque,  etc. 

Note.  —  This  suffix,  with  the  same  meaning,  may  be  used  with  any  relative:  as, 
qualiscumque,  of  whatever  sort ;  quandocumque  (also  rarely  quandoque),  whenever ;  ubi- 
cumque,  wherever. 

b.  In  quisquls,  ‘whoever,  both  parts  are  declined,  but  the  only  forms  in 
common  use  are  quisquis,  quidquid  (quicquid)  and  quoquo. 

Note  1. — Rare  forms  are  quemquem  and  quibusquibus ;  an  ablative  quiqui  is  some¬ 
times  found  ill  early  Latin ;  the  ablative  feminine  quaqua  is  both  late  and  rare.  Cuicui 
occurs  as  a  genitive  in  the  plirase  cuicui  modi,  of  whatever  kind.  Other  eases  are 
cited,  but  have  no  authority.  In  e<arly  Latin  quisquis  is  occasionally  feminine. 

Note  2.  —  Quisquis  is  usually  substantive,  except  in  the  ablative  quoquo,  which  i.s 
more  conniioiily  an  adjective. 
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c  The  indefinite  pronouns  quidam,  a  certain  (one) ;  quivis,  quilibet,  anij 
you  please,  are  used  both  as  substantives  and  as  adjectives.  The  first  part 
is  declined  like  the  relative  qui,  but  the  neuter  has  both  quid-  (adjective) 
and  quod-  (substantive) : 

quidam  quaedam  quiddam  (quoddam) 

qujvjs  quaevis  quidvis  (quodvis) 

Ouidam  changes  m  to  n  before  d  in  the  accusative  singular  (quendam,  M.; 
quandam,  r.)  and  the  genitive  plural  (quorundam,  m.,  n.;  quarundam,  f.). 

d.  The  indefinite  pronouns  quispiam,  some,  any,  and  quisquam,  any  at  ail, 
are  used  both  as  substantives  and  as  adjectives.  Quispiam  has  feminine  quae- 
piam  (adjective),  neuter  quidpiam  (substantive)  and  quodpiam  (adjective); 
the  plural  is  very  rare.  Quisquam  is  both  masculine  and  femininej  the 
neuter  is  quidquam  (quicquam),  substantive  only ;  there  is  no  plural.  Ullus, 
-a,  -um,  is  commonly  used  as  the  adjective  corresponding  to  quisquam. 

e.  The  indefinite  pronoun  aliquis  (sulrstaiitive),  some  one,  aliqui  (adjec¬ 
tive),  some,  is  declined  like  quis  and  qui,  but  aliqua  is  used  instead  of  aliquae 
except  in  the  nominative  plural  feminine  :  — 


SiNGULAK 


M.  F. 


Nom. 

aliquis  (aliqui) 

aliqua 

aliquid  (aliquod) 

Gen. 

alicuius 

alicuius 

alicuius 

Uat. 

alicui 

alicui 

alicui 

Acc. 

aliquem 

aliquam 

aliquid  (aliquod) 

Abl. 

aliquo 

aliqua 

aliquo 

' 

PluH-al 

Nom. 

aliqui 

aliquae 

aliqua 

Gen. 

aliquoruin 

aliquarum 

aliquorum 

Uat. 

aliquibus 

aliquibus 

aliquibus 

Acc. 

aliquos 

aliquas 

aliqua 

Ann. 

aliquibus 

aliquibus 

aliquibus 

Note.  —  Aliqui  is  sometimes  used  substantively  and  aliquis  as  an  adjective. 


/.  The  indefinite  pronoun  ecquis  (substantive),  vjlietlier  any  one,  ecqui 
(adjective),  whether  any,  is  declined  like  aliquis,  but  has  either  ecquae  or 
ecqua  in  the  nominative  sing'ular  feminine  of  the  adjective  form. 

jgoTE. — Ecquis  (ecqui)  ha.s  no  genitive  singular,  and  in  the  plural  occurs  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative  only. 

g.  The  enclitic  particle  -que  added  to  the  interrogative  gives  a  unioersal : 
as,  quisque,  every  one;  uterque,  each  of  two,  or  both.  Quisque  is  declined 
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like  the  inten'ogath'e  quis,  qui :  —  substantive,  quisque,  quidque  ;  adjective, 
quique,  quaeque,  quodque. 

In  the  compound  unusquisque,  eoery  single  one,  both  parts  arc  declined 
(genitive  unmscuiusque),  and  they  are  sometimes  written  separately  and  even 
separated  by  othei-  words  :  — 

ne  in  uno  quidem  quoque  (Lael.  92),  iwt  even  in  a  single  one. 

h.  The  relative  and  interrogative  have  rarely  a  possessive  adjective 
cuius  (-a,  -um),  older  quoius,  tc/wse ;  and  a  patrial  cuias  (cuiat-),  of  what 
country. 

i.  Quantus,  hou;  greal,  qualis,  of  what  sort,  are  derivative  adjectives  from 
the  interrogative.  Tlie,y  are  either  interrogative  or  relative,  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  demonstratives  tantus,  tabs  (§  152).  Indefinite  com¬ 
pounds  are  quantuscumque  and  qiialiscumque  (see  §  161.  a). 

Correlatives 

152.  Many  Pronouns,  Pronominal  Adjectives,,  and  Adverbs 
have  corresponding  demonstrative,  relative,  interrogative,  and 
indefinite  forms.  Such  pai-allel  forms  are  called  Correlatives. 
They  are  shown  in  the  following  table ;  — 


Dejion, 

Kkl. 

Intekuoc. 

Indef.  Kkl. 

Indef. 

is 

qui 

quis  ? 

quisquis 

aliquis 

that 

who 

who  f 

whoever 

some  one 

tantus 

quantus 

quantus  ? 

quautuscumque 

aiiquantus 

So  great 

]loiv  {as)  great 

hoxo  great  9 

however  great 

some 

tails 

qualis 

qualis  ? 

qualiscumque 

— 

such 

as 

of  lohat  salt? 

ofiohatever  kind 

ibi 

ubi 

ubi? 

ubiubi 

alicubi 

there 

inhere 

where  ? 

wherever 

somewhere 

eo 

quo 

quo? 

quoquo 

aliquo 

thither 

whither 

whither  ? 

whithersoever 

(to)  somewhere 

ea 

qua 

qua  ? 

quaqua 

aliqua 

ihai  way 

which  way 

which  way  ? 

ivkitkersoover 

(to)  anywhere 

inde 

unde 

unde  ? 

undecuinque 

alicunde 

th.cnce 

whence 

whence  9 

whencesoever 

from  somewhere 

turn 

cum 

quando  ? 

quandocumque 

aliquando 

then 

when 

when  9 

whenever 

at  some  time 

tot 

quot 

quot? 

quotquot 

aliquot 

so  many 

as 

how  many  9 

however  many 

some,  several 

totiens 

quotiens 

quotiens  ? 

quotienscumque 

aliquotiens 

so  often 

as 

how  often  ? 

howev&)'  often 

at  several  times 
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VERBS 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB 

153.  The  inflection  of  the  Verb  is  called  its  Conjugation. 

Voice,  Mood,  Tense,  Person,  Number 

154.  Through  its  conjugation  the  Verb  expresses  V oice,  Mood, 
Tense,  Person,  and  Number. 

а.  The  Voices  are  two :  Active  and  Passive. 

б.  The  Moods  are  four :  Indicative,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and  In¬ 
finitive.^ 

Note.  —  The  Indicative,  Svibjnnctive,  and  Imperative  are  called  Finite  Moods  in 
distinction  from  the  Infinitive. 

c.  The  Tenses  are  six,  viz. :  — 

1.  For  continued  action,  Present,  Imperfect,  Future. 

2.  Foi'  completed  action.  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  Future  Perfect. 

The  Indicative  Mood  has  all  .six  tenses,  but  the  Subjunctive  has  no 
future  or  future  perfect,  and  tltc  Imperative  lias  only  the  pi-esent  and  the 
future.  The  Infinitive  lias  the  present,  jierfect,  and  future. 

d.  The  Persons  are  three:  First,  Second,  and  Third. 

e.  The  Numbers  are  two:  Singular  and  Plural. 

Noun  and  Adjective  Forms 

155.  The  following  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  are  also  included 
in  the  inflection  of  the  Latin  V erb :  — 

а.  Four  Partioiples,^  viz.:  — 

Active:  the  Present  and  Future  Participles. 

Passive :  the  Perfect  Participle  and  the  Gerundive.® 

б.  The  Gerund  :  this  is  in  form  a  neuter  noun  of  the  second  declension, 
used  only  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular. 

c.  The  Supine :  this  is  in  form  a  verbal  noun  of  the  fourth  declension 
in  the  accusative  (-um)  and  dative  or  ablative  (-u)®  siiigular. 

1  The  Infinitive  is  strictly  the  locative  case  ol  an  abstract  noun,  expressing  the 
action  of  the  verb  (§  451). 

The  Participles  arc  adjectives  in  inflection  and  meaning,  hut  have  tlie  power  of 
verbs  in  construction  and  in  distinguishing  time. 

®  The  Gerundive  is  also  used  as  an  adjective  of  necessity,  duty,  etc.  (§  158.  d).  In 
late  use  it  became  a  Future  Pa.ssivc  Participle.  ^  Oi'igiiially  locative. 
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Signification  of  the  Forms  of  the  Verb 

Voices 

156.  The  Active  and  Passive  Voices  in  Latin  generally  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  active  and  passive  in  English ;  but  — 

a.  The  passive  voice  often  has  a  reflexive  meaning  :  — 

ferro  accingor,  1  gird  myself  with  my  sword. 

Turnus  vertitur,  Tiirmis  timis  (himself), 
induitur  vestem,  he  puls  on  his  (own)  clothes. 

Note.  —  This  xise  corrasponils  very  nearly  to  the  Greek  Middle  voice,  and  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  survival  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  passive  (p.  70,  footnote  2). 

h.  Many  vevl)s  are  passive  in  form,  but  active  or  reflexive  in  meaning. 
These  are  called  Deponents  (§  190)D  as,  hortor,  /  exhort;  sequor,  I  follow. 

c.  Some  verbs  with  active  meaning  have  the  passive  form  in  the  perfect 
tenses ;  these  are  called  Semi-Deponents ;  as,  audeo,  audere,  ausus  sum,  dare. 

Moods 

157.  The  Moods  are  used  as  follows;- — 

a.  The  Indicative  Mood  is  used  for  ino.st  direct  assertions  and  interroga¬ 
tions:  as, — valesne?  va.leo,  are  you  well?  ]  am  well. 

h.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  has  many  idiomatic  u.ses,  a.s  in  commands,  condi¬ 
tions,  and  various  dependent  cUmses.  It  is  often  translated  by  the  Lnglish 
Indicative;  frequently  by  means  of  the  iiuxiliaries  may,  might,  ivould,  should;^ 
sometimes  by  the  (rare)  Subjunctive ;  sometimes  by  the  Infinitive ;  and 
often  by  the  Imperative,  especially  in  prohil/ilions.  A  few  characteristic 
examples  of  its  use  are  the  following :  — 

eamus,  let  us  go ;  ne  abeat,  lei  him  not  depart. 

adsum  ut  videam,  I  am  here  to  see  (tliat  I  may  see). 

tu  ne  quaesieris,  do  not  f/wu  inquire. 

beatus  sis,  may  you  he  blessed. 

quid  morer,  vjhy  should  1  delay  ? 

nescio  quid  scribam,  7  lenow  not  what  to  write. 

si  moneam,  audiat,  if  7  should  yjarn,  he  would  hear. 


1  That  is,  verbs  which  have  laid  aside  (deponere)  the  passive  meaning. 

2  Tlie  Latin  uses  tljc  subjunctive  in  many  cases  where  we  nse  the  indicative ;  and 
we  use  a  colorless  auxiliary  in  many  cases  where  the  Latin  employs  a  separate  verb 
with  more  definite  meaning.  Tims,  I  may  write  is  often  not  scribam  (subjunctive) ,  but 
licet  mlhi  scribere  ;  7  can  write  is  possum  scribere  ;  I  would  write  is  scribam,  scriberem, 
or  scribere  velim  (vellem)  :  1  should  write,  (if,  etc.),  scriberem  (si)  .  .  .,  or  (implying  duty) 
oportet  me  scribere. 
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c.  The  Imperative  is  used  for  exhortation,  entreaty,  or  command  ;  but  the 
Subjunctive  is  often  used  instead  (§§439,  450):  — 

liber  esto,  he  shall  he  free. 

ne  ossa  legito,  do  not  gather  the  bones. 

d.  The  Infinitive  is  used  chiefly  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  as  the  subject 
or  complement  of  another  verb  (§§  452, 456.  n.).  In  special  constructions  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  Indicative,  and  may  be  translated  by  that  mood  in 
English  (see  Indirect  Discourse,  §  580  ff.). 

Note.  —  For  the  Syntax  of  the  Moods,  see  §43G  ff. 

Participles 

158,  The  Participles  are  used  as  follows:  — 

«.  The  Present  Pai-ticiple  (ending  in  -ns)  has  commonly  the  same 
meaning  and  use  as  the  English  participle  in  -ing-,  as,  vocans,  call¬ 
ing ;  legentes,  reading.  (For  its  inflection,  see  egens,  §  118.) 

h.  The  Future  Participle  (ending  in  -urus)  is  oftenest  used  to  ex¬ 
press  what  is  likely  or  about  to  happen  :  as,  recturus,  about  to  rule  j 
auditurus,  about  to  hear. 

Note.  — With  the  tenses  of  esse,  to  be,  it  forms  the  First  Periphrastic  Conjugation 
(see  §  195) :  as,  urbs  est  cEsura,  the  <Aty  is  about  to  fall ;  mansurus  eram,  I  was  going 
to  stay. 

c.  The  Perfect  Participle  (ending  in  -tus,  -sus)  has  two  uses  :  — 

•  1.  It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  the  English  perfect  passive  participle  : 
as,  tectus,  sheltered ;  acceptus,  accepted;  ictus,  having  been  struck;  and  often 
has  simpl}^  an  adjective  meaning:  as,  acceptus,  acceplahle. 

2.  It  is  used  with  the  verb  to  he  (esse)  to  form  certain  tenses  of  the  pas¬ 
sive  :  as,  vocatus  est,  he  was  (has  been)  called. 

Note. — There  is  no  Perfect  Active  or  Present  Pas.sivc  Participle  in  Latin.  For 
substitutes  see  §§  492,  49.3. 

d.  The  Gerundive  (ending  in  -ndus),  has  twm  uses  :  — 

1.  It  is  often  used  as  a.ii  adjective  implying  obligation,  necessity,  or 
propriety  (ought  or  must')  :  as,  audiendus  est,  he  must  he  heard. 

Note.  —  When  thus  used  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be  (esse)  it  forms  the  Second 
Periphrastic  Conjugation:  deligendus  erat,  he  ought  to  have  been  chosen  (§196). 

2.  In  the  oblique  cases  the  Gerundive  commonly  has  the  same  meaning 
as  the  Gerund  (cf.  §  159.  a),  though  its  construction  is  different.  (For 
examples,  .see  §  503  ff.) 
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‘  Gerund  and  Supine 

159.  The  Gerund  and  Supine  are  used  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  Gerund  is  a  verbal  noun,  corresironding  in  meaning  to  the  Englisli 
verbal  noun  in  -ing  (§  502):  as,  loquendi  causa, /or  the  salce  of  speaking. 

Note.  — The  Gerund  is  found  only  in  the  oblique  cases.  A  corrcsiwuding  nomi¬ 
native  is  supplied  by  the  Infinitive:  thus,  scribere  est  utile,  viriling  (to  write)  is  use¬ 
ful  ;  but,  ars  scribendi,  the  art  of  writing. 

h.  The  Supine  is  in  form  a  noun  of  the  fourth  declension  (§  94.  5), 
found  only  in  the  accusative  ending  in  -turn,  -sum,  and  the  dative  or  abla¬ 
tive  ending  in  -tu,  -su. 

The  Supine  in  -um  is  used  after  verbs  and  the  Supine  in  -u  after  adjec¬ 
tives  (§§  609,  610) :  — 

veuil  spectatum,  he  came  to  see  ;  mlrabile  dictii,  wonderful  to  tell. 

Tenses  of  the  Finite  Verb 

160.  The  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  have,  in  general,  the  same 
meaning  as  the  corresponding  tenses  in  English ;  — 

a*  Of  continued  action, 

1.  PincsKNT :  scribo,  1  write,  I  am  writing,  I  do  lorite. 

2.  Impkkfect  :  scribebam,  I  wrote,  I  was  xoriting,  I  did  write. 

3.  PuTUiiE  :  scribam,  I  shall  write. 

h.  Of  completed  action, 

4.  Perfect  :  scrips!,  1  have  vjritten,  I  vjrotc. 

5.  Pluperfect  :  scripseram,  I  had  written. 

0.  Future  Perfect:  scilpseib,  I  shall  ha'oe  written. 

161.  The  Perfect  Indicative  has  two  separate  uses,  —  the  Per¬ 
fect  Definite  and  the  Perfect  Historical  (or  Indefinite). 

1 .  The  Perfect  Definite  represents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  completed 
ill  present  time,  and  corresponds  to  the  English  perfect  with  have:  as, 
scripsi,  1  have  7vritten. 

2,  The  Perfect  Historical  narrates  a  simple  act  or  state  in  past  time 
without  representing  it  as  in  prog’ress  or  continuing.  It  correeponds  to  the 
English  past  or  preterite  and  the  Greek  aorist:  as,  scripsit,  he  'loroie. 

162.  The  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  are  chiefly  used  in  depend¬ 
ent  clauses, following  the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses;  but 
liave  also  special  idiomatic  uses  (see  Syntax). 

For  tbe  use  of  Tenses  in  the  Imperative,  see  §§  448,  449. 
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Personal  Endings 

163.  Verbs  have  regular  terminations  ^  for  each  of  the  three 
Persons, both  singular  and  plural, active  and  passive.^  These  are : 


ACTIVE 

SiNGULAK 

PASSIVE 

1.  -m  (-0): 

2.  -s  : 

3.  -t :  . 

ani-o,  1  love. 
ania-s,  thou  lovesl. 
ama-t,  he  loves. 

-r(-or): 
-ris  (-re): 
-tur: 

anio-r,  /  am  loved. 
aitia-ris,  thou  art  loved. 
ama-tur,  he  is  loved. 

I'el'kal 

1.  -mus  : 

2.  -tis: 

3.  -nt  : 

ania-mus,  uu;  lore. 
ama-tis,  you  love.. 
aina-nt,  they  love. 

-mur ; 

-mini : 

-ntur : 

ama-mur,  toe  are  loved. 
aiiia-mini,  you  are  loved. 
ama-ntur,  they  are  loved. 

a.  The  Perfect  Iiidioative  active  ha.s  the  special  terminations®:  — 


SlNO.  1.  -i : 

2.  -is-tl : 

3.  -i-t: 

Plck.  1.  -i-mus  : 

2.  -is-tis : 

3.  -erunt  (-ere) : 


amav-i,  1  loved. 
ainav-is-ti,  thov.  lovedst. 
amav-i-t,  he  loved. 
amav-i-mus,  vje  loved. 
amav-is-tis,  you  loved. 
amav-erunt  (-ere),  they  loved. 


b.  The  Iniperative  lias  the  following'  terminations  :  — 


Singular 
ama,  love  thou. 


PitESENT  Active 


-te  ; 


Fim-al 

auia-te,  love  ye. 


Fi.Tuni!  Active 

2.  -to  :  aiiia-to,  thou  shall  love.  -tote  :  ama-tote,  ye  shall  love. 

3.  -to :  ama-to,  lie  shall  love.  -nto :  ama-nto,  they  shall  love. 


r  Mo.st  of  these  seem  to  be  fragments  of  old  pronouu.s,  whoso  signifieatioii  is  thus 
added  to  tliat  of  the  verb-stem  (ef.  §.‘i(i).  But  the  ending  -mini  in  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  passive  is  perhaiis  a  remnant  of  the  participial  form  found  in  the  Greek 
-/j.evos^  and  lias  supplanted  tlie  proper  form,  whieli  does  not  ap})ear  in  Latin.  The  pei-- 
sonal  ending  -nt  is  probably  connected  with  the  participial  nt-  (uominative  -ns). 

2  The  Passive  is  an  old  Middle  Voice,  peculiar  to  tlie  Italic  and  Celtic  languages, 
and  of  uncertain  origin, 

^  Of  these  terminations  -I  is  not  a  personal  ending,  but  appears  to  represent  an 
Indo-European  tense-sign  -ai  of  the  Perfect  Middle.  In  -is-ti  and  -is-tis,  -ti  and  -tis  are 
pei-sonal  endings ;  for  -is-,  see  §  IGO.  c*.  n.  In  -i-t  and  -i-mus,  -t  and  -mus  are  personal 
endings,  and  i  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Both  -erunt  and  -ere  are  also  of  doubtful  origin, 
but  the  former  contains  the  personal  ending  -nt. 
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2.  -re: 


Singular  Tresekt  Passive 

ama-re,  he  thou  loved.  -mini ; 


Plural 

ama-mini,  he  ye  loved. 


Fi:ti;re  Passive 

2.  -tor  :  ama-tor,  thou  shall  be  loved.  -  - 

o.  -tor:  he  shall  be  loved.  -ntor:  Amn-ntor,  they  shall  be  loved. 


Forms  o]*'  the  Verb 
The  Three  Stems 

164.  The  form.s  of  the  vei-b  may  be  referred  to  three  stems, 
called  (1)  the  Present,  (2)  the  Perfect,  and  (3)  the  Supine  stem. 

1.  On  the  Present  stem  are  formed  — 

The  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  Indicative,  Active  and  Passive. 

The  Present  and  Iinperle.ct  Subjunctive,  Active  and  Pas.sive. 

ITie  Imperative,  Active  and  I’as.sive. 

The  Present  Infinitive,  Active  and  Passive. 

The  Pre,sent  Participle,  the  Gerundive,  and  tlie  Gerund. 

2.  On  the  Perfect  stem  are  formed  — 

The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Ihu'fect  Indicative  Active. 

,  The  Perfect  and  Plujierfect  .Subjunctive  Active. 

The  Perfect  Infinitive  Active. 

3.  On  the  Supine  stem  are  formed  i  — 

а,  Tlie  Perfect  Passive  I’articiple,  which  combines  with  the  forms  of  the 
verb  sum,  he,  to  make  — 

The  Perfect,  I’luperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  indicative  Passive. 

Tlie  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  Passive. 

The  Perfect  Infinitive  Passive. 

б.  The  Future  Active  Participle,  which  comhine.s  with  esse  to  make 
the  Future  Active  Infinitive. 

c.  The  Sujiiiie  in  -um  and  -u.  TTie  Supine  in  -um  comhine.s  with  iri  to 
make  the  Future  Pas.sive  Infinitive  (§  20-3.  a). 

Note.  —  l.'lie  Perfect  Participle  with  fore  also  malce.s  a  Future  Passive  Infinitive 
(as,  amatus  fore).  For  fore  (futurum  esse)  ut  with  the  sulijuuctive,  see  §  609.  3.  a. 

f  The  Perfect  Pa  s.si ve  and  Future  Activ'e  Particijiles  and  the  Supine,  though  strictly 
noun-forms,  each  with  its  own  suffix,  agree  in  having  the  first  letter  of  the  suffix  (t) 
the  same  and  iu  suffering  the  same  phonetic  change  (t  to  s,  see  §  15.  5).  Hence  these 
forms,  along  witli  several  sets  of  derivatives  (in  -tor,  -tura,  etc.,  .see  §  2."8.  h.  n.i),  were 
felt  by  the  Romans  as  belonging  to  one  system,  and  are  eouveuieiitly  associated  with 
the  .Supine  Stem.  Thus,  frorrr  pingo,  we  have  pictum,  pictus,  picturus,  pictor,  pictura ; 
from  rideo,  risura  (for  frid-tum),  risus  (part.),  risus  (noun),  risurus,  risio,  riser,  risihilis. 
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VERB-ENDINGS 

165.  Every  form  of  the  finite  verb  is  made  up  of  two  parts : 

1.  The  Stem  (see  §  24).  This  is  either  the  root  or  a  modification  or 
development  of  it. 

2.  The  Ending,  consisting  of  — 

1.  the  Signs  of  Mood  and  Tense  (see  §§  168,  169). 

2.  the  Personal  Ending  (see  §  163). 

Thus  in  the  verb  voca-ba-s,  you  were  calling,  the  root  is  voc,  modified  into  the 
verb-stem  voca-,  which  by  the  addition  of  the  ending  -bas  becomes  the  imperfect 
tense  vocabas ;  and  this  ending  cou.sists  of  the  tense-sign  ba-  and  the  personal 
ending  (-s)  of  the  second  person  singular. 

166.  The  Verb-endiugs,  as  they  are  formed  by  the  signs  for 
mood  and  tense  combined  with  personal  endings,  are  — 


AC'riVE  PASSIVE 

INDIOAriVK  .SUBJUNCTIVE  INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE 

Pee.sent  Present 


Sing.  1.  -6 

•'  IC 

’  -m 

-or 

■  -r 

2.  -s 

3.  -t 

Pi.UH.  1.  -mus 

R  C  -S 

ll'  > 

O  - 
*5  i«  'a 

-S 

-t 

-mus 

-ris  (-re) 

-tur 

-mur 

^l-Changc: 
n  Active. 

-ris  (-re) 
-tur 

-mur 

2.  -tis 

3.  -nt 

1'  r 

-tis 
,  -nt 

-mini 

-ntur 

2  « 

-mini 

-ntur 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Sing.  1,  -ba-m 

,-re-in 

-ba-r 

-re-r 

2.  -ba-s 

-re-s 

-ba-ris  (-re) 

-re-ris  (-re^ 

3.  -ba-t 

-re-t 

-ba-tur 

-re-tur 

Pluk.  1.  -ba-mus 

-re-mus 

-ba-mur 

-re-mur 

2.  'ba-tis 

-re-tis 

-ba-mini 

-re-mini 

3.  -ba-nt 

-re-nt 

-ba-ntur 

-re-ntur 

INDICATIVE 

IKDICATIVE 

Future 

Future 

I,  ii^ 

HI,  IV 

I,  II 

III,  IV  1 

Sing.  1.  -b-6 

’  -a-m 

-bo-r 

'  -a-r 

2.  -bi"S 

^  .'i  ^ 

-e-s 

-be-ris  (-re) 

to  q) 

-e-ris  (-re) 

3.  -bi-t 

Plur.  1.  “bi-mus 

c  .£  g  t 

S  "g  -7  J 

-e-t 

-e-mus 

-bi-tur 

-bi-mur 

6  %  . 

-e-tur 

-e-mur 

2.  -bi-tis 

3.  -bu-nt 

I'lll 

-e-tis 

-e-nt 

-bi-mini 

-bu-ntur 

-e-mini 

-e-ntur 

^  Those  numerals  refer  to  the  four  conjugations  given  later  (see  §  171). 
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Active 


Passive 


INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE 
Perfect 


Sing. 

1.  -i 

-eri-m 

2.  -is-ti 

-eri-s 

3.  -i-t 

-eri-t 

Plur. 

1.  -i-mus 

-eri-mus 

2.  -is-tis 

-eri-tis 

3.  -eru-nt  (-ere) 

-eri-nt 

PluperfeC'I 

Sing. 

1.  -era-m 

-isse-m 

2.  -era-s 

-isse-s 

3.  -era-t 

-isse-t 

Pr.UK. 

1.  -era-mus 

-isse-mus 

2.  -era-tis 

-isse-tis 

3.  -era-nt 

-isse-nt 

Future  Perfect 
Sing.  1.  -er-o 
2.  -eri-s 
8.  -eri-t 

PLtrii.  1.  -eri-mus 

2.  -eri-tis 

3.  -eri-nt 


INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE 


Perfect 


-tus  (-ta, 
-turn) 

-ti  (-tae, 
-ta) 


sum 

es 

est 

{sumus 
estis 
sunt 


sim 

sis 

sit 

simus 

sitis 

Sint 


Peuperfkct 


-tus(-ta, 

-turn) 

-ti  (-tae, 
-ta) 


{eram 
eras 
erat 
eramus 
eratis 
erant 


essem 

esses 

esset 

essemus 

essetis 

essent 


Future  Perfect 


-tus  (-ta, 
-turn) 

-ti  (-tae, 
-ta) 


(ero 
eris 
erit 

{erimus 
eritis 
erunt 


IMPERATIVE 

Present 

Present 

Sing.  2.  -  Plur.  2.  -te 

Sing. 

2.  -re 

Plur.  2.  -mini 

Future 

J'UTDRIC 

2.  -to  2,  -tote 

2.  -tor 

3.  -to  3.  -nto 

3.  -tor 

3.  -ntor 

For  convenience  a  table  of  the  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  of 


the  verb 

is  here  added. 

INFINITIVE 

Pres. 

-re  (I’re.s.  stem) 

I,  II,  IV. 

-ri ;  HI.  -i 

Pekf. 

-isse  (Perf.  stem) 

-tus  (-ta,  -turn)  esse 

Fut. 

-turus  (-a,  -urn)  esse 

-turn  iri 

PAKTICIPLES 

Pres. 

-ns,  -ntis 

Perig 

-tus,  -ta,  -turn 

Put. 

-turus,  -a,  -um 

Gek. 

-ndus,  -nda,  -ndum 

GERUND  SUPINE 

-ndi.  -ndo,  -ndum,  -ndo  -turn,  -tu 
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167.  A  long  vowel  is  shortened  before  the  personal  endings 
-m  (-r),  -t,  -nt  (-ntur) :  as,  ame-t  (for  older  ame-t),  habe-t  (for  habe-t), 
mone-nt,  mone-ntur. 

168.  The  tenses  of  the  Present  System  are  made  from  the  Pre.s- 
ent  Stem  as  follows ;  —  ^ 

а.  In  tlie  Present  Indicative  the  personal  endings  are  added  directly  to 
the.  present  stem.  I'hus,  —  present  stem  ara-;  ara-s,  ara-mus,  ara-tis. 

б.  In  the  Imperfect  Indicative  the  suffix  -bam,  -bas,  etc.  (originally  a  com¬ 
plete  verb)  i.s  added  to  the  pu'esent  stem  :  as,  ara-bam,  ara-bas,  ara-bamus. 

Note.  —  Tlie  form  fbam  was  ap])areritly  an  aorist  of  tbc  lii(io-Euiopean  root  bhu 
(of.  fui,  futurus,  Engli.sb  be,  been),  and  meant  1  was.  Tlii.s  was  added  to  a  com¬ 
plete  word,  oi'isinally  .a  ea.se  of  a  verbal  noun,  as  in  I  teas  a-seeing;  hence  vide-bam. 
The  form  probably  be,g'an  in  tlie  Second  or  TTiird  (.lonjngation  and  was  extended  to  the 
others.  The  a  was  at  first  long,  but  was  shortened  in  certain  forms  (§  1G7). 

c.  In  the  Future  Indicative  of  the  First  and  Second  Conjugations  a  similar 
suffix,  -bo,  -bis,  etc.,  is  added  to  the  jiresent  stem  :  as,  ara-bo,  ara-bis,  mone-bo. 

Note.  — The  form  tbS  was  probably  a  present  tense  of  the  root  bhu,  with  a  future 
lueauiiig,  and  was  affixed  to  a  noun-form  as  described  in  6.  n. 

d.  In  the  Future  Indicative  of  the  Thii'd  and  Fourth  Conjugations  the 
terminations  -am,  -es,  etc.  (as,  teg-am,  teg-es,  audi-am,  audi-es)  are  really  sub¬ 
junctive  endings  used  in  a  future  sense  (see  <•;).  'i'he  vowel  was  originally 
long  throughout.  For  shortening,  see  §  107. 

e.  In  the  Present  Subjunctive  the  personal  endings  were  added  to  a 
form  of  the  present  .stem  ending  in  e-  or  a-,  which  wa.s  shortened  in  certain 
forms  (§  107).  Thus,  ame-m,  ame-s,  tega-mus,  tega-nt. 

Note  1.  — 'Die  vowel  e  (seen  iu  the  First  Conjugation:  as,  am-5-s)  is  au  inherited 
subjunctive  mood-sign.  It  appears  to  be  the  thematic  vowel  e  (§  174.  1)  lengthened. 
The  a  of  tlie  other  conjn.giitions  (mone-a-s,  reg-a-s,  audi-a-s)  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

Note  '>.■ — In  a  few  irre.gular  verbs  a  Present  Subjunctive,  in  -im,  -is,  etc.  occurs: 
as,  Sim,  sis,  simus,  velim,  velis,  etc.  Tills  is  an  old  optative,  i  being  a  form  of  the  ludo- 
European  optative  mood-sign  ye-  (cf.  siem,  sies,  siet,  §170.  h.  N.).  The  vowel  has 
been  shortened  iu  the  first  and  tiiird  persons  singular  and  tlie  third  person  plural. 

/.  In  the  Impierfect  .Subjunctive  the  suffix  -rem,  -res,  etc.  is  added  to  the 
present  stem :  as,  ama-rem,  ama-res,  mone-rem,  tege-rem,  audi-rem. 

Note.  — Tiib  stem  element  -re-  Is  of  uncertain  origin  and  is  not  found  outside  of 
Italic.  Tiie  r  is  doubtless  tlie  aorist  si.gii  s  (cf.  es-se-in,  es-se-s)  clianged  to  r  between 
two  vowels  (§  1.7.  4).  Tlie  e  is  probably  the  subjnuctive  iiiood-.sigii  (see  e). 


1  Tlie  conjugation  of  a  verli  consists  of  separate  formations  from  a  root,  grad¬ 
ually  grouped  together,  systematized,  and  supplemented  by  new  formations  made  on 
old  lines  to  supply  deficiencies.  Some  of  the  forms  were  inherited  from  the  parent 
speech ;  others  were  developed  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  Italic  dialects  or  of 
the  Latin  language  itself. 
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169.  Tlie  tenses  of  the  Perfect  System  in  the  active  voice  aie 
made  from  the  Perfect  Stem  as  follows :  — 

a,.  Ill  llie  Perfect  Indicative  the  endings  -i,  -isti,  etc.  are  added  directly 
to  the  perfect  stem  :  as,  amav-isti,  tex-istis. 

h.  In  the  Pluperfect  Indicative  the  suffix  -eram,  -eras,  etc.  is  added  to  the 
perfect  stem  ;  as,  amav-eram,  monu-eras,  tex-erat. 

Note.  —  Tins  .seems  to  represent  an  older  f-is-am  etc.  formed  on  tlio  analogy  of 
the  Future  PerJ'oth  in  -ero  (older  f-is-o :  see  c  below)  and  influenced  by  eram  (imperfect 
of  sum)  in  eoraparisou  with  ero  (future  of  sura). 

c.  In  the  Future  Perfect  the  suffix  -erd,  -eris,  etc.  is  added  to  tire  perfect 
stem  :  as,  amav-ero,  monu-eris,  tex-erit. 

Note.  —  Tliis  formatiou  was  originally  a  subjunctive  of  tlie  s-aori.st,  ending  prob¬ 
ably  ill  f-is-o.  Tlie  -is-  is  (loiibt)e.s.s  tbesame  ns  that  .seen  in  tlie  secoiul  lierson  singular  of 
tlie  perfect  indicative  (vJd-is-ti),  in  the  perfect  infinitive  (vid-is-se),  and  in  the  plu¬ 
perfect  subjunctive  (vid-is-sem) ,  s  being  tlie  aorist  sign  and  i  probably  an  old  stem 
vowel. 

d.  In  the  Perfect  Subjiinctive  the  suffix  -erim,  -eris,  etc.  is  added  to  tiie 
perfect  stem  :  as,  amay-erim,  monu-eris,  tex-erit. 

Note.  —  This  forniation  was  originally  an  optative  of  tlie  ,s-aorist  (-er-  for  older 
-is-,  a.s  ill  the  future  pei'fect,  see  e  above).  Tlie  i  after  r  i.s  tile  optative  mood-sign  i 
shortened  (see  §  108.  e.  K.  2).  Forms  in  -Is,  -it,  -imus,  -itis,  are  sometimes  found.  The 
shortening  in  -Is,  -Imus,  -itis,  is  due  to  confusion  with  the  future  perfect. 

e.  In  the  Plvqierfect  Sulijinictive  the  suffix  -issem,  -isses,  etc.  is  added  to 
the  perfect  stem  :  as,  amav-issem,  monu-isses,  tex-isset. 

Note.  —  Apparently  this  tense  rvas  formed  on  tlie  analogy  of  the  pluperfect  indica¬ 
tive  in  f-is-am  (later  -er-am,  see  b),  and  influenced,  by  essem  (earlier  fessetn)  in  its 
relation  to  eram  (earlier  fesam).! 


The  Verb  Sum 

170.  The  verb  sum,  is  both  irregular  and  defective,  having- 
no  gerund  or  supine,  and  no  participle  but  the  future. 

Its  conjugation  is  given  at  the  outset,  on  account  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  inflection  of  other  verbs. 

1  Tlie  signs  of  mood  and  tense  are  often  said  to  be  in.serted  between  the  root  (or 
verb-stem)  and  the  iier.sonai  ending.  No  .sucli  insertion  is  possilile  in  a  language 
developed  like  tlie  Latin.  Ah  true  verb-forms  are  the  result,  as  sliowii  above,  of  com¬ 
position;  tliat  is,  of  adding  to  the  root  or  llie  stem  either  pensonul  endings  or  fully 
develojied  auxiliaries  (tiiemsolves  containing  the.  personal  terniiiiatious),  or  of  imita¬ 
tion  of  such  proce.sses,  Tims  videbamus  is  made  by  adding  to  vide-,  originally  a  signifi¬ 
cant  word  or  a  form  conceiAmd  as  such,  a  full  verbal  form  fbamus,  not  by  inserting 
-ba-  between  vide-  and  -mus  (§  1G8.  b). 
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Pkincipal  Pakts  ;  Present  Indicative  sum,  Present  Infinitive  esse, 
Perfect  Indicative  ful,  Future  Participle  futurus. 

Present  Stem  es-  Perfect  Stem  fu-  Supine  Stem  fut- 


INDICATIVE 

Present 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Sing. 

1. 

sum,  1  am 

.Sim 

2. 

6s,  Ihou  art  {you  are) 

sis 

3. 

est,  he  (she,  it)  is 

sit 

Pl.UR. 

1. 

sumus,  we  are 

simus 

2. 

estis,  you  are 

sitis 

3. 

sunt,  they  are 

Imperfect 

Sint 

Sing. 

1. 

eram,  I  was 

essem 

2. 

eras,  you  were 

e,sses 

3. 

erat,  he  (she,  it)  was 

esset 

Pi.uu. 

1. 

eramus,  we  were 

essemus 

2. 

eratis,  you  were 

essetis 

3. 

erant,  they  were 

Future 

essent 

Sing. 

1. 

ero,  1  shall  he 

2. 

eris,  you  will  he 

3. 

erit,  he  will  he 

Pi.irii. 

1. 

erimus,  we  shall  he 

0. 

eritis,  you  will  he 

3. 

erunt,  they  will  he 

Perfect 

Sing. 

1. 

ful,  I  was  (have  been) 

fuerim 

2. 

fuisti,  you  were 

fueris 

3. 

fuit,  he  was 

fuerit 

Pl.Uli. 

1. 

fuimus,  ive  were 

fuerimus 

2. 

fuistis,  you  were 

fueritis 

3. 

fuerunt,  fuere,  they  were 

fuerint 

PLUrEItPECT 

Sing. 

1. 

fueram,  I  had  been 

fuissem 

2. 

fueras,  you  had  been 

f Hisses 

3. 

fuerat,  he  had  been 

fuisset 

1  All  translations  of  the  Subjunctive  are  misleading,  and  hence  none  is  given ;  see 
§167.  b. 
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Pluk.  1.  iv.eia.mus,  we  had  been  fuissemus 

2.  fueratis,  you  had  been  fuissetis 

3.  fuerant,  they  had  been  fuissent 

Futukk  Pekfect 

Sing.  1.  iuei  o,  I  shall  have  been  Pi.uk.  1.  iaerimus,  we  shall  have  been 

2.  fueris,  you  will  have,  been  2.  fueritis,  you  will  have  been 

3.  fuerit,  he  will  have  been  3.  fuerint,  they  will  have  been 

IMPEUATJVE 

Sing.  2.  6s,  he  thou  Pi.i;i!.  2.  este,  he  ye 

2.  esto,  Ihou  shall  be  2.  G.st6te,  ye  shall  be 

3.  esto,  he  .shall  be  3.  suntS,  they  shall  he 


IRFJNITIVE 


PliESENT 

esse,  to  he 

PnilEliCT 

fuisse,  to  have  been 

Eutuke 

futurus  esse  or  fore,  to  be  about  to  he 

FAHTIClPLE 

Euturu 

futurus,  -a,  -um,  about  to  he 

a.  For  essem,  esses,  etc.,  forem,  fores,  foret,  forent,  are  often  used ;  so  fore 
for  futurus  esse. 

b.  The  Present  Partici'iile,  wliioli  would  regulai-ly  be  fsons,*  appears  in 
tlie  adjective  in-sons,  innocent,  and  in  a  modified  form  in  ab-sens,  prae-sens. 
The  simple  form  ens  is  sometimes  found  in  late  or  philosophical  Latin  as  a 
participle  or  abstract  noun,  in  the  forms  ens,  being ;  entia,  things  which  arc. 

Note.  —  Old  iorin,?  are:  —  Indicative:  Future,  escit,  escunt  (strictly  an  inchoa¬ 
tive  iiresent,  see  §2Ki.  1), 

Subjunctive:  Present,  siem,  sies,  siet,  sient;  fuam,  fuas,  fuat,  fuant;  Perfect,  fuvi- 
mus;  Pluperfect,  fuvisset. 

The  root  of  ilie  verb  sum  is  es,  wbich  in  the  Imperfect  is  changed  to  ek  (see  §15.4), 
and  in  many  forms  is  shortened  to  s.  Some  of  it.s  modificatioius,  as  found  in  several 
languages  more  or  le.ss  closely  related  to  Latin,  may  he  seen  in  the  following  table,  — 
the  San,sli)'it  sydm  corre.sponding  to  the  Latin  sim  (siem) :  — 


Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Lithuanian 

as-iTii 

syain  (optative) 

efXfiL^ 

s-um 

sim  (slcin) 

os-mi 

as-i 

syas 

€(r(rl  “ 

es 

6-f-s  (sies) 

es-i 

as-ti 

syat 

iffrC 

es-t 

sU  (slet) 

es-ti 

s-inas 

sydma 

s-umus  snnus 

es-ino 

s-tlia 

^iyctia 

care 

‘es-tis 

sitis 

es-to 

syufi 

s-imt 

Sint  (sient) 

es-ti 

The  Perfect  and  Supine  steins,  fu-,  fut-,  are  kindred  with  the  Greek  e<j>v,  and  with 
tile  English  be. 

I  Compare  Sankrit  sant,  Greek  wr.  ^  Old  form. 
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The  Four  Conjugations 

171.  Verbs  are  classed  in  Four  Regular  Conjugations,  disti]i- 
guisbed  by  the  stem-vowel  which  appeal’s  before  -re  in  the  Present 
Infinitive  Active :  — 


Conjugation  Infinitive  Eniiikg  Stem 

First  -are  (ainare)  a 

Second  -ere  (iiioiiere)  e 

Third  -ere  (regere)  e 

Fourth  -ire  (aiidire)  i 


The  Principal  Parts 


173.  The  Principal  I’arts  of  a  verb,  showing  the  three  stems 
which  determine  its  conjugation  throughout,  are  — 


.showing  tlie  ]^re,sent  Stem. 


1.  The  Present  Tiidiciitive  (as,  amo) 

2.  The  Pre.sent  Infinitive  (a.s,  ama-re) 

3.  The  Perfect  Indicative  (as,  amav-i),  showing  the  Perfect  Stem. 

4.  The  neuter  oi'  the  Perfect  Participle  (as,  amat-um),  or,  if  that  form 
is  not  in  use,  the  Future  Active  Participle  (amat-urus),  sliowing  the  Supine 
Stem. 


.  173.  The  regular  forms  of  the  Four  Conjugations  are  seen  in 
the  following :  — 

First  Conjugation  :  — 

Active,  amo,  amare,  amavi,  amatum.  kme. 

Pa,ssive,  amor,  amari,  amatus. 

Present  Stem  ama-.  Perfect  Stem  amav-,  Supine  Stem  amat-. 

Second  Conjugation :  — 

Active,  deleo,  delere,  delevi,  deletum,  blot  out. 

Passive,  deleor,  deleri,  deletus. 

Present  Stem  dele-,  Perfect  Stem  delev-,  Supine  Stem  delet-. 

In  the  Second  conjugation,  however,  the  characteristic  e-  rarelj’  appears 
in  the  perfect  and  perfect  participle.  The  common  type  is,  therefore  :  — 

Active,  moneo,  monere,  monui,  monitum,  warn. 

Passive,  moneor,  moneri,  monitas. 

Present  Stein  mone-.  Perfect  Stem  monu-,  iSupine  Stem  monit-. 
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Third  Conjugation  :  — 

Active,  tego,  tegere,  texi,  tectum,  cover. 

Passive,  tegor,  tegi,  tectus. 

Present  Stem  tege-,  Perfect  Stem  tex-,  Supine  Stem  tect-. 

Fourth  Conjugation :  — 

Active,  audio,  audire,  audivi,  auditum,  hear. 

I'assjve,  audior,  audiri,  auditus, 

I’resent  Stem  audi-.  Perfect  Stem  audiv-,  Supine  Stem  audit-, 

a.  In  many  verbs  tlie  pi-incipal  parts  take  forms  belonging  to  two  or 
more  different  conjugations  (cl  §  189);  — 

1,  2,  domo,  domare,  domui,  domitum,  suhdue. 

2,  3,  maneo,  manere,  mansi,  mansum,  remain. 

$.  i,  peto,  petSre,  petivi,  petitum,  seek. 

4,  S,  vincio,  vincire,  vinxi,  vinctum,  hind. 

Such  verbs  iire  referred  to  the  conjugation  to  which  the  Present  stern 
conforms. 

Present  Stem 

174,  The  pai'eiit  (Indo-European)  speecli  Ironi  \v}iic}i  IxiUin  oonies  had  two  main 
classes  of  verbs :  — 

.  1.  Thematic  Vei'bs,  in  which  a  .so-called  ih&maHo  vowel  (%,  in  J.atijj  %)  appeared 
between  tlie  root  and  the  pej-.sonal  endiiig:  a.s,  leg-i-tis  (for  fleg-e-tes),  leg-u-nt  (for 
fleg-o-nti).^ 

2.  Atheinatic;  Verbs,  in  which  iJie  per.so}ial  endings  were  added  dii-ectly  to  the  root: 
as,  es-t,  es-tis  (root  e.s)2,  dS-mus  (do,  root  J)a),  fer-t  (fero,  root  feu). 

Of  the  Atheinatic  Ver))s  few  survive  in  Ivatin,  and  tliose  arc.  counted  as  irregular, 
except  such  as  have  been  forced  into  one  of  tlie  four  “  regular  ”  conjugations.  Even 
the  irregular  verbs  Jiave  admitted  many  forms  of  the  thematic  type. 

Of  the  Thematic  Verbs  a  large  ]mml)er  remain.  These  may  he  divided  into  two 
classes :  — 

1.  Verbs  which  preserve  the  thematic.  a'^owcI  e  or  o  (iii  Latin  i  or  u)  hei'ore  the  per-, 
soiial  endings.  — These  make  up  the  Third  Conjugation.  The  present  stem  is  formed 
in  various  ways  {§  17G) ,  Imt  ahyays  ends  in  a  short  vowel  Vo  (Lutin  i/J .  Examples  are 
tego  (stem  tegVo-) ,  sternimus  (stem  sternVo')  for  tster-uo-mos,  plectunt  (stem  plectVo-) 
for  tplec-to-rti.  So  nosco  (stem  gnoscy^-)  for  gno-sc-o.  Verbs  like  nosed  became  the 
type  for  a  large  number  of  verbs  in  -sed,  called  inceptlves  (§  26‘>.  1). 

2.  Verbs  which  form  the  present  stem  by  mean.s  of  the  suffix  yVo"?  wliich  already 
contained  the  theinatie  vowel  Vq.  — Verbs  of  this  class  ia  which  any  vowel  (except 
u)  came  in  contact  with  the  suffix  y®/©-  suffered  contraction  so  as  to  present  a  long 
vowel  a-,  e~,  i-,  at  the  end  of  the  stem.  In  this  contraction  the  thematic  V,  disappeared. 
These  became  the  types  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  conjugations  respectively. 
In  imitation  of  these  long  vowel-stems  numerous  verbs  were  formed  by  the  IloJuau.s 
themselves  (after  tlie  mode  of  formation  had  been  entirely  forgotten)  from  noun-  and 

^  Cf.  X^'y'-e-re,  Xey-o-fi^v ;  Doric  X^-o-un. 

^  Cf.  ecr-Tt,  i(T~T^  (see  p.  note). 
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adjective-steins.  Tliis  came  to  be  the  regular  way  of  forming  new  verbs,  just  as  iu 
English  the  borrowed  suffix  ~ize  can  he  added  to  nouns  and  adjectives  to  make 
verbs;  as,  't macadamize ^  modernize. 

Thematic  verbs  of  tJio  seriond  class  in  which  a  consonant  or  u  came  into  contact 
witli  the  suffix  yVo-  suffered  various  jihonetic  changes.  Such  verbs  fall  ijartly  into 
theXliird  Conjugation,  giving  rise  to  an  irregular  form  of  it,  and  partly  into  the  Fourth, 
and  some  have  forms  of  botli.  Examples  arc :  —  (con)spici6  (-spieSre)  for  fspekyo ;  venio 
(venire)  for  f  (g)vem-yo ;  cupio,  cupere,  but  cupivi ;  orior,  oritur,  but  orlri.  Note,  liowever, 
pluo  (pluere)  for  fplu-yo ;  and  hence,  hy  analogy,  acu6  (acuere)  for  tacu-y5. 

In  all  these  cases  many  cross-analogies  and  errors  as  well  as  phonetic  clianges  have 
been  at  work  to  produce  irregularities.  Hence  has  arisen  the  traditional  system  which 
is  in'actically  reiiresented  in  §§  175,  17G. 


175.  The  Present  Stem  may  be  found  by  dropping  -re  in  the 
Present  Infinitive :  — 

ama-re,  stem  ama-;  mone-re,  stem  mone-;  tege-re,  stem  tege-;  audi-re,  stem 
audi-. 

176.  The  Present  Stem  is  formed  fi'om  the  Root  in  all  regu¬ 
lar  verbs  in  one  of  the  following  ways :  — 

«,  Ill  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  conjugations,  by  adding  a  long 
vowel  (a-,  e-,  I-)  to  tlie  root,  wliose  vowel  is  sometimes  changed  :  a.s,  voca-re 
(voc),  mone-re  (men,  cf.  memini),  sopi-re  (sor).^ 

Note.  —  Verb-stems  of  tliese  conjugations  are  almost  all  really  formed  from  noun- 
stem, s  on  tlie  pattern  of  older  fonnation.s  (sec  §  174). 

b.  In  the  Third  Conjugation,  by  adding  a  s/wri  vowel  to  the  root. 
In  Latin  tliis  %  insually  appears  as  >/„,  but  e  is  preserved  in  some  forms. 
Thus, tegi-s(root  teg), ali-tis(AL),regu-nt  (itEG);  buttege-ris  (tege-re), ale-ris. 

1.  The  stem-vowel  %  (!/„)  may  be  preceded  by  n,  t,  or  sc  :  ^  as,  tem-ni-tis, 
tem-nu-nt,  tem-nS-ris  (tem)  ;  plec-ti-s  (rUEc)  ;  cre-sci-tis  (cue). 

2.  Verbs-  in  -io  of  the  Tliird  Conjugation  (as,  capio,  capSre)  show  in  some  forms 
an  i  before  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  :  as,  cap-i-unt  (cap),  fug-i-unt  (fuc). 

c.  The  root  may  be  changed  — 

1.  By  the  repetition  of  a  part  of  it  i^ethiplicoMon) :  as,  gi-gn-e-re  (gen). 

2.  By  the  insertion  of  a  nasal  (m  or  n) :  as,  flnd-e-re  (fid),  tang-e-re  (tag). 

t  Most  verbs  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Conjugations  form  tlie  present  stein  hy 
adding  the  suffix  -yT)-  to  a  noun-stem.  The  a  of  the  First  Conjugation  is  the  stem-ending 
of  the  noun  (as,  planta-re,  from  planta-,  .stem  of  planta).  The  e  of  tlie  Second  and  the! 
of  the  Fourtli  Conjugation  are  due  to  eoiitractiou  of  the  .short  vowel  of  the  noun-stem 
witli  the  ending  -y Vo'-  Thus  albere  is  from  alby^-,  .stem  of  albus ;  finire  is  from  fini-, 
stem  of  finis.  Some  verbs  of  these  classes,  liowever,  come  from  roots  ending  in  a  vowel. 

2  This  is  the  so-called  “  tlieniatic  vowel.” 

3  In  these  verbs  the  stem-ending  added  to  the  root  is  resiiectively  -iiV„-,  -t'/o-. 

scV„-. 
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d.  In  some  verbs  the  present  stem  is  formed  from  a  noun-stem  in  u- ; 
as,  statu-e-re  (statu-s),  aestu-a-re  (aestu-s);  cf.  acuo,  acuered 

Note  1.  —  A  few  isolated  forms  use  the  simple  root  as  a  present  stem :  as,  fer-re, 
ter-t ;  es-se ;  vel-le,  vul-t.  These  are  counted  as  irregular. 

Note  2.  —  In  some  verbs  the  final  consonant  of  the  root  is  doubled  before  tlie  stem- 
vowel:  as,  peU-i-tis  (tel),  mitt-i-tis  (mit). 

e.  Some  veibs  have  rootsending  in  a  vowel.  In  these  the  present  stem 
is  generally  identical  with  the  root :  as,  da-mus  (i>a),  fie-mus  (stern  tie-,  root 
form  unknown).^  But  others,  as  rui-mus  (nu),  are  formed  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  vowel  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  verb.s  described  in  d. 

Note.  — Some  verbs  of  this  class  reduplicate  the  root:  as,  si-st-e-re  (sta,  cf.  stare). 

Perfect  Stem 

177.  The  Perfect  Stem  is  formed  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  suliix  v  (u)  is  added  to  the  vcj'b-,stera  :  as,  voca-v-i,  audi-v-i ;  or 
to  the  root ;  as,  son-u-i  (sona-re,  root  .son),  tnon-u-i  (mone-re,  mon  treated 
as  a  root).® 

Note.  —  In  a  few  verbs  the  vowel  of  the  root  i.s  ti-an.sposod  and  lengthened;  as, 
stia-v-i  (steruo,  stae),  spre-v-I  (sperno,  spAii). 

h.  The  suffix  s  is  added  to  the  root :  as,  carp-s-i  (carp),  tex-i  (forteg-s-i, 
TEO).^ 

Noth.  —  The  modifications  of  the  in-csent  stem  sometimes  appear  in  the  perfect; 
as,  finx-i  (fig,  present  stem  fingS-),  sanx-i  (sac,  present  stein  sand-). 

c.  The  root  is  reduplicated  by  prefixing  the  first  consonant  —  generally 
whth  e,  sometimes  with  the  root-vowel;  as,  ce-cid-i  (cado,  cad),  to-tond-i 
(tondeo,  tond). 

Note.  — In  fli-i  (for  ffe-fid-i,  fiad-o),  scid-i  (for  tsd-scid-3,  scindo),  the  reduplication 
has  been  lost,  leaving  merely  the  root. 

d.  The  root  vowel  is  lengtliened,  sometimes  wdth  vowel  change  :  as,  leg-i 
(leg-o),  em-i  (em-o),  vid-f  (vid-e-6),  fug-I  (fiig-i-o),  eg-i  (ag-6). 

e.  Sometimes  the  perfect  stem  has  the  same  formation  that  appears  in 
the  present  tense ;  as,  vert-i  (vert-o),  solv-I  (solv-o). 

f.  Sometimes  the  perfect  is  formed  from  a  lost  or  imaginary  stem  :  as, 
peti-v-i  (as  if  from  |peti-6,  fpeti-re,  pet). 

3  These  are  either  old  formations  in  -y%-  in  wdiich  the  y  ha,s  disappeared  after  the 
u  (as,  statuo  for  fstatu-yo)  or  later  imitations  of  snch  forms. 

“  In  some  of  the  verbs  of  this  class  the  in-esent  stem  was  originally  identical  with 
the  root ;  in  others  the  ending  -y'/o"  was  added,  hut  has  been  absorbed  by  eontraetioii. 

®  The  v-perfeet  is  a  form  of  uncertain  origin  iieculiar  to  the  Latin. 

4  The  s-)^erfeet  is  in  origin  an  aorist.  Thus,  dix-i  (for  fdics-i)  correspond.s  to  the 
Greele  aorist  6-56((-a  (for  fe-SeiK<r~a). 
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Supine  Stem 

178.  The  Supine  Stem  may  be  found  by  dropping -urn  from  the 
Supine.  It  is  formed  by  adding  t  (or,  by  a  phonetic  change,  s)  — 

a.  To  the  present  stem  ;  as,  ama-t-um,  dele-t-um,  audi-t-um. 

h.  To  the  root,  with  or  without  I;  as,  cap-t-um  (capio,  cap),  moni-t-um 
(raoneo,  mon  used  as  root),  cas-um  (for  fcad-t-um,  cad),  lec-t-um  (leg). 

Note  1.  —  By  ]jlionetie  filian{;e  at  and  tt  become  s  (defensum,  versum  for  tde-fena- 
t-um,  ;  bt  bocoiiies  pt  (scrip-t-um  for  fscribU-um) ;  gt  l)ecome,s  ct  (rec-t-um 

for  trbg-t-um) .  1 

Note  2.  —  'Die  modification.s  of  Uie  pre.sent  stem  sometime.s  appear  in  the  supine: 
as,  tinc-t-um  (tingo,  TIG),  ten-s-um  for  ftend-t-uin  (ten-d-o,  tkx). 

N OTE  3,  —  Tlie  supine  is  .sometime, s  from  a  )o,st  or  imaginary  vei'l)-.stew ;  as,  peti-t-um 
(a.s  if  from  tpeti-5,  fpeti-re,  pet). 

Note  4.  — A  few  verbs  form  tlie  supine  stem  in  s  after  tlie  analogy  of  verlrs  in  d 
and  t:  a,s,  fal-s-um  (fallo),  pul-s-um  (pello). 


Forms  of  Conjugation 

179.  The  forms  of  the  several  conjugations  from  which,  by 
adding  the  verb-endings  in  §  160,  all  the  moods  and  ten.ses  can 
be  made  are  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  First  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  tvhich  add  a-  to  the 
root  to  form  the  present  stem ;  “  as,  ama-re ;  with  a  few  whose  root 
end,s  in  a  (ffor,  fa-ri;  flo,  fla-re;  no.  na-re;  sto,  sta-re), 

1.  The  .stem-vowel  a-  i.s  ]o.st  before  -o  :  a.s,  amo  =  fama-(y)6  ;  and  in  tlie 
pre.seiit  subjunctive  it  is  chiiiiged  to  e  :  as,  atne-s,  ame-mus. 

2.  The  perfect  stem  regularly  adds  v,  the  supine  stem  t,  to  the  ]iresent 
.stem:  as,  ama-v-i,  ama-t-um.  For  exceptioins,  .see  §  209.  a. 

b.  The  Beoond  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  e-  to  the 
root  to  form  tlie  present  stem:  as,  mone-re ;  with  a,  few  whoso  root 
end,s  in  e;  as,  fle-o,  fle-re ;  ne-6,  ne-re ;  re-or,  reni  (cf.  §  176.  e). 

1,  In  the  present  subjunctive  a  is  added  to  tlie  verb-steiu  :  as,  mone-a-s, 
mone-a-mus  (cf.  §  1G8.  £■)• 

2.  A  few  i^erbs  form  the  perfect  stern  by  adciing  v  (u),  and  the  supine 
.stem  by  adding  t,  to  the  ]ire,sent  stem:  as,  dele-v-i,  dele-t-um.  But  most 
form  the  perfect  stem  by  adding  v  (u)  to  the  root,  and  the  supine  stem  by 
adding  t  to  a  weaker  form  of  the  present  stem,  ending  in  i ;  as,  mon-u-i, 
moni-t-um.  For  lists,  see  §  210. 

'  For  these  modifications  of  tlie  supine  stem,  see  §  15.  .5,  C,  JO. 

-  The  present  stem  is  thus  the  veTb-steni.  For  exceptions,  .see  5  209.  a. 
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c.  The  Third  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  (not  irregular,  see 
§  197)  wiiich  add  e-  to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stem  :  as,  tege- 
re,  cape-re ;  with  a  few  whose  root  ends  in  e :  as,  se-re-re  for  fse-se-re 
(reduplicated  from  sk,  cf.  satum). 

1.  The  stem-vowel  e  is  regularly  lost  before  -6,  and  becomes  u  ^  before 
-nt  and  i  before  the  other  endings  of  the  indicative  and  imperative :  as, 
teg-o,  tegi-t,  tegu-nt;  in  the  imperfect  indicative  it  becomes  e:  as,  tege- 
bam,  tege-bas,  etc. ;  in  the  future,  e ;  as,  tege-s  (exce]>t  in  the  first  person 
singular,  tega-m,  tega-r)  ;  in  the  present  subjunctive,  a :  as,  tega-s. 

Verbs  in  -io  lose  the  i  before  a  consonant  and  also  before  i,  I,  and  e 
(except  in  the  future,  the  participle,  the  gerund,  and  the  gerundive). 
Thu.s,  —  capi-at,  capi-unt,  capi-ebat,  capi-es,  capi-et,  capi-ent ;  but,  cap-it 
(not  fcapi-it),  cap-eret. 

2.  All  varieties  of  perfect  and  supine  stems  are  found  in  this  conjuga¬ 
tion.  See  lists,  §211.  The  perfect  is  not  formed  from  the  present  stem, 
but  from  the  root. 

d.  The  Tourth  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  i-  to  the 
root  to  form  the  present  stem  :  as,  audi-re.^  In  tliese  tlie  perfect  and 
supine  stems  regularl}"  add  v,  t,  to  the  verb-stein  :  as,  audi-v-i,  audi- 
t-um.®  Endings  like  those  of  the  third  conjugation  arc  added  in  the 
third  person  plural  of  the  pi'esent  (indicative  and  imperative),  in 
the  imperfect  and  futui’C  indicative,  and  in  the  present  subjunctive : 
as,  audi-unt,  audi-ebat,  audi-etis,  audi-at,  the  i  being  regularly  short 
before  a  vowel. 

e.  The  Present  Imperative  Active  (second  person  singular)  is  the 
same  as  the  present  stem  ;  as,  ama,  mone,  tege,  audi.  But  verbs  in  -id 
of  the  third  conjugation  omit  i :  as,  cape  (not  fcapie). 

/.  The  tenses  of  completed  action  in  the  Active  voic.e  are  all  regu¬ 
larly  formed  by  adding  the  tense-endings  (given  in  §  166)  to  the 
perfect  stem  :  as,  amav-i,  amav-eram,  amav-erd,  amav-erim,  amav-issem, 
amav-isse. 

</.  The  tenses  of  covijoleted  action  in  the  Passive  voice  are  formed 
by  adding  to  the  perfect  participle  the  corresponding  tenses  of  con¬ 
tinued  action  of  the  verb  esse:  as,  perfect  amatus  sum;  pluperfect 
amatus  eram,  etc. 

^  The  gerundive  vaides  between  -endus  and  -undus. 

^  A  few  are  formed  from  noun-stems,  as  fim-re  (from  fini-s),  and  a  few  roots  perhaps 
end  in  i ;  but  tiiese  are  not  distinguishable  in  form. 

^  For  exceptions,  see  §  212.  h. 
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Synopsis  of  the  Verb 

180.  The  following  synopsis  shows  the  forms  of  the  verb  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  tlie  three  stems  (§  164).  Amo,  a  regular  verb 
of  the  first  conjugation,  is  taken  as  a  type. 

PiuNCii'Ai.  Pakts  ;  Aciine,  amo,  amare,  amavi,  amatum. 

Pust:ii:e,  amor,  amari,  amatus  sum. 


Pkesent  stem  ama-  Perfect  stem  amav-  Suitne  stem  amat- 

ACTIVB  PASSIVE 

Present  stem,  ama- 


Pres. 

lUDICATlVl! 

amo 

amo-r 

Imperf. 

ama-bam 

ama-bar 

Put. 

aina-bo 

aina-bor 

Phe.?. 

SUBJUKCTIVK 

ame-m 

ame-r 

Iju'Eke. 

ama-rem 

ama-rer 

Pres. 

IMPEKATlVn 

am  5 

ania-re 

Put. 

ama-to 

ania-tor 

Pres. 

INFINITIVE 

ama-re 

ania-ri 

1’r}ss. 

PAKTIGIPLE 

aina-iis 

GjiiaNPivE  ama-ndus 

GEKUND 

ama-ndi 

Perfect  stem,  amav- 

Supine  stem^  amat- 

Perp. 

INDICATIVE 

amav-i 

amat-uB  sum 

Pluperp. 

amav-eram 

amat-us  eram 

Put.  Perf. 

amav-er5 

auiat-us  ero 

Pekf. 

SDBJUNCTIYE 

amav-erim 

amat-us  aim 

Pl.UPEKF. 

amav-isseni 

amat-us  essem 

I^EIIF. 

INFINITIVE 

amav-isse 

Supine  stem,  amat- 

Pekf. 

INFINITIVE 

amat-us  esse 

Put. 

aniat-urus  esse 

ainat-um  Irl 

P"CT. 

PARTICIPLE 

amat-urus 

Pehf.  .imat-us 

SUPINE 

am  at-um  aiiiat-u 

§§  181-183] 
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Peculiarities  of  Conjugation 

181.  In  tenses  formed  upon  the  Perfect  Stem,  v  between  two 
vowels  is  often  lost  and  contraction  takes  place. 

a.  Perfects  in  -avi,  -evi,  -ovi,  often  contract  the  two  vowels  into  a,  e,  o, 
resj)ectively  :  as,  amasse  for  amavisse  ;  amarim  for  amaverim  ;  amassem  for 
amavissem ;  consuerat  for  consueverat ;  flestis  for  flevistis ;  nosse  for  novisse. 
So  in  perfects  in  -vi,  where  the  v  is  a  part  of  the  present  stem  :  as,  commorat 
for  commoverat. 

Note.  —  The  first  person  of  the  perfect  indicative  (.as,  amavi)  is  never  contracted, 
the  third  very  rarely. 

h.  Perfects  in  -ivi  regularly  omit  v,  hut  rarely  contract  the  vowvls  ex¬ 
cept  before  st  and  ss,  and  very  rarely  in  the  tliird  person  perfect:  — 

audieram  for  audiveram  ;  audisse  for  audivisse  ;  audisti  for  audivisti ;  abiit  for 
ahivit ;  abieruut  for  abiverunt. 

Note  1.  —  The  forms  siris,  suit,  siritis,  sirint,  for  siveris  etc.  (froinsivero  orsiverim), 
are  archaic. 

Note  2.  —  In  many  forms  from  the  perfect  .stem  is,  iss,  sis,  are  lost  in  like  manner, 
when  s  would  be  repeated  if  they  were  retained:  as,  dixti  for  dixisti  (x  =  cs);  traxe 
for  traxisse ;  evasti  for  Svasisti ;  vixet  for  vixisset ;  erepsimus  for  erepsissemus ;  decesse 
for  decessisse.  These  forms  belong  to  archaic  and  colloquial  usage. 

182.  Four  verbs,  —  dico,  duco,  facio,  fero, — with  their  compounds, 
drop  the  vowel-termination  of  the  Imperative,  making  die,  due,  fae, 
fer;  but  compounds  in  -ficio  retain  it,  as,  confice. 

Note.  — The  imperative  forms  dice,  duce,  face  (never  fere),  occur  in  early  Latin. 

a.  For  the  imperative  of  scio,  the  future  form  scito  is  always  used  in  the 
singular,  and  scitote  usually  in  the  plural. 

183.  The  following  ancient  forms  are  found  chiefly  in  poetrjr : 

1.  In  the  fourth  conjugation, -ibam,  -ibo,  for -iebam, -iam  (future).  These 
forms  are  regular  in  eo,  go  (§  203). 

2.  In  the  present  sul)junctive,  -im :  as  in  duim,  perduim,  retained  in 
religious  formulas  and  often  in  comedy.  This  foi'in  is  regulai'  in  sum  and 
volo  and  their  compounds  (§§  170,  199). 

3.  In  the  perfect  subjunctive  and  future  perfect  indicative,  -sim,  -so  :  as, 
faxim,  faxo,  iusso,  recepso  (=  fecerim  etc.) ;  ausim  (=  ausus  sim). 

4.  In  the  passive  infinitive,  -ier  :  as,  vocarier  for  vocari ;  agier  for  agi. 

5.  A  form  in  -asso,  -assere  is  found  used  as  a  future  perfect :  as,  amassis, 
from  amb  ;  levasso,  from  levo  ;  impetrassere,  from  impetrb  ;  iudicassit,  from 
iudico  (cf.  §  2G3.  2.  h.  n.). 
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FIRST  CONJUGATION  (<3!-STEMS) —ACTIVE  VOICE 
184.  The  First  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  winch  add  a-  to 
the  root  to  form  the  present  .stem,  with  a  few  whose  root  ends 
ill  a-.  The  verb  amo,  lov&,  is  conjugated  as  follows :  — 

Princii’Ai.  Pakt.s  :  Present  Indicative  amo,  Pi-e.sent  Infinitive  amare, 
Perleet  Indicative  amavi,  Supine  amatum. 

Present  stem  ama-  Pkrkkot  stem  amav-  .Sotine  stem  amat- 

INDIOATJ  VE  Sim.n'NCTlVE 

Present 


amo,^  /  love,  am  loviny,  do  love 

amas,  thou  lovest  (you  love') 

amat,  he  (she,  it)  loves 

ainem  ^ 

allies 

amet 

arnamus,  we  love 
amatis,  you  love 
amant,  they  love 

amemus 

anietis 

auieut 

l.MREKPECT 

ainabam,  I  loved,  was  loving,  did  love 
amabSs,  you  loved 
ainabat,  he  loved 

arnarem 

amares 

amaret 

aiiiabamus,  we  loved  ' 
aiuabatis,  you  loved 
amabant,  they  loved 

amaremus 

amaretis 

aniarent 

Future 

amabo,  1  shall  loos 
aniabis,  you  will  loiw 
aniabit,  he  will  love 

.amabimus,  w.e  shall  love 
amabitis,  you  -will  love 
aniabunt,  they  will  love 


1  The  stem-vowel  a-  is  lost  helore  -o,  and  in  the  Present  Subjunctive  becomes  e-. 

2  The  translation  of  the  Subjunctive  varies  widely  according  to  the  construction. 
Hence  no  translation  of  this  mood  is  given  in  the  paradigms. 
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§  184] 


mmcATivii 

SUBJUNCTIVK 

Pkrfect 

ainavi,  1  loved,  have  loved 

aiTiaverim 

amavisti,  you  loved 

amaveris 

amavit,  he  loved 

amaverit 

amavimiis,  we  loved 

amaverimua 

araavistis,  yoti  loved 

amaveritis 

amaveruiit  (-ere),  they  loved 

ama^^erint 

PlUPEM'ECT 

amaveram,  I  hud  loved 

amavissem 

amaveras,  you  had  loved 

amavisses 

amaverat,  he  had  loved 

amavisset 

amaveramus,  we  had  loved 

atiuivissemus 

araaveratis,  you  had  loved 

amRyissetis 

amaverant,  they  had  loved 

amavissent 

Ft  HrRK  J’iCHKKCT 

Singvltir  Plural 

amavero,  /  shall  have  loved  aniavei'imtis,  we  shall  have  loved 

amaveris,  you  wUl  have  loved  amaveritis,  you  will  have  loved 

amaverit,  he  will  hare  loved  aiiiaverint,  they  will  have  loved 

IMl’KKA'J’IV]'; 

Present  aiiia,  love  thou  amate,  Im-e  ye. 

Fcti  he  ariiato,  thou  shall  lore  amatote,  ye  shall  love 
aniato,  he  shall  lore  ainanto,  they  shall  love 

INFJNJTJVK 

J^KESENT  aniare,  to  love 
■  PioiiFECT  ainavisse  or  ajiiasse,  to  hare  loved 
Feteue  aiiiaturus  esse,  to  he  ah/mt  to  love 

I'ARTICIPLHS 

Present  amails,  -antis,  loriug 
P’etuhe  amaturus,  -a,  -um,  about  to  love 

GERUNJ) 

Genitive  amandi,  of  loving  Acccsative  ainaiidum,  loving 

Dative  amando, /ot' Ablative  ■A.ma.n&o,  hy  loving  • 

SUPINE 

amatum,  to  love  aniatu,  to  love 
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[§  184 


FIRST  CONJUGATION  (a-STEMS) —  PASSIVE  VOICE 

Principal  Parts  :  Present  Indicative  amor,  Present  Infinitive  amari, 
Perfect  Indicative  amatus  sump 


I‘RESi£N'T  STUM  ama- 


Sui'iNic  STEM  amat- 


INDICATIVE 

I'lilC.SICNT 

amor,®  1  am  loved,  hehiff  loved 
aniaris  (-re),  you  are  lortd 
amatur,  he  is  lured 

auianiur,  ire.  are  lored 
aniauiiui,  you  are  lored 
aniantur,  they  are  lored 


, SUBJUNCTIVE 


ainer 

aiTieris  (-re) 
ainetur 

aniemiir 

anieminl 

ainentur 


iMrERKECT 


ainabar,  1  was  loved,  heiny  lored 
amabaris  (-re),  you  were  lored 
ainabatur,  he  was  lored 


aniarer 
aniareris  (-re) 
aniaretur 


amabamiir,  we  were  lored 
airiabaniiiii,  you  were  lored 
ainabantur,  they  irere  loved 


ainaremur 

ainaremini 

ainareiitur 


Flitcue 

aniabor,  /  shall  he  lored 
ainaberis  (-re),  you  will  he  loved 
amabitur,  he  icill  he  loved 

amabimur,  we  shall  he  loved 
amabimini,  you  will  he  loved. 
aniabuntur,  they  will  he  loved. 


1  Fui,  fuisti,  etc.,  are  sometimes  irsed  instead  of  sum,  es,  etc, ;  so  also  fueram  instead 
of  eram  and  fuero  instead  of  ero.  Similarly  in  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  ,Subiuuctive 
fuerim,  fueris,  etc.  arc  sometimes  used  instead  of  sim,  sis,  etc.,  and  fuissem  instead  of 
essem. 

®  The  stem-vowel  a-  is  lost  hefore  -or,  and  in  the  Present  Subjunctive  becomes  e-. 

3  The  translation  of  the  Subjunctive  varies  widely  according  to  the  coustruction. 
Hence  no  translation  of  this  mood  is  given  in  the  paraciigiiis. 


HEC(  JJ  COK J  UGATIOK 
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§  184] 

to 

INDICATIVE 

amatus  sum^  I  loas  loved 
amatuB  es,  you  were  loved 
amatus  est,  he  was  loved 

ainatl  sumus,  we  were  loved 
aniatl  estis,  you  were  loved 
amati  stint,  they  were  loved 


SUB.IUNCTJVK 

l^EltEECT 

amatus  sim  * 
amatus  sis 
amatus  sit 

amati  simus 
amilti  sitis 
amiiti  sint 


I’rmrKRFECT 


amatus  eram,'  I  had  been  loved 
amatus  eras,  you  had  been  loved 
amatus  erat,  he  had  been  loved 

amati  eramus,  we  had  been  loved 
amiitl  eratis,  you  had  been  loved 
amati  erant,  they  had  been  loved 

Kutuuh 

Singidar 

amatus  ero,^  1  shall  have  been  loved 
a, Hiatus  eris,  you  loill  have,  etc. 
amatus  erit,  he  will  have,  etc. 


amatus  essem  ^ 
amatus  esses 
amatus  esset 

amati  essemus 
amati  essetis 
amati  essent 

Pi;iU''i-,CT 

Plural 

amati  erimus,  we  shall  have,  etc. 
amati  eritis,  you  will  have,  etc. 
amati  erunt,  they  will  have,  etc. 


IMrEKATlVE 

PiUiSENT  amare,  he  thou  loved  amamini,  he  ye  loved 

Phtcre  amator,  thou  shalt  be  loved  - 

amator,  he  shall  he  loved  amantor,  they  shall  he  loved 

INFINITIVE 

Present  amari,  to  he  loved 

Pereect  amatus  esse,  to  have  been  loved 

Future  amatum  iri,  to  he  about  to  he  loved 

PAKTICIPLES 

Perfect  amatus,  -a,  -um,  loved  (beloved,  or  having  been  loved) 

Future  (Gerundive)  amandus,  -a,  -um,  to-he-loved  (lovely) 


I  See  page  94,  footnote  1. 
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l§  igs 


SECOND  CONJUGATION  (c-STEMS) 

185.  The  Second  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  whicli  add  e- 
to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stem,  with  a  few  whose  root  ends 
in  e-. 


Principal  Part.?  :  Active,  moneo,  monere,  monui,  monitum; 
Ivlins ive,  moneor,  moueri,  monitus  sum. 

Pbeskkt  STE.M  mone-  Phhfuct  stem  mouu-  Sui’iNE  stem  monit- 


PASSIVE  VOICE 
INDICA'J’IAU:  SUB.HJNCTIVE 

Present 


ACTIVE  VOICE 
INDICATIVK  SUB.rUNCTIVK 
Present 

moneo,  I  warn  moneam' 
mones,  you  warn  inoneas 
woiiet,  he  warna  moneat 

rnonemus  moneamus 

nionetis  nioueatis 

monent  niniieant 

Impekkect 


inonerem 

inoneres 

moiieret 


Imperfect 


moiiebar  monerer 

inonebaris  (-re)  nionereris  (-re) 
inonebatur  moiieretur 


luoiiebani 

monebas 

inonebat 

monebamus 

moiiebatis 

iiionebant 


moneremus 

inoneretis 

nionereiit 


moneor 
inoneris  (-re) 
nionetur 

monemur 

moneniiiil 

moiientur 


inoilebairmr 

moiiebaniim 

inonebantur 


vnonear  ^ 
monearis  (-re) 
moneatur 

rnoneamur 
inoneaminl  • 
moneantur 


moiierenirir 

nioneremini 

monerentur 


Future 

monebo 

monebiis 

monebit 

monebimua 

monebitis 

monebunt 


Future 

mo  neb  or 
iiioneberis  (-re) 
monebitur 

monebimur 

moiiebimini 

monebuntur 


1  See  §  179.  b.  1 


§  IB&J 
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Active  Voice 

INDICATIVK  SUBJUNCTIVE 

Perfect 

monui  monuerim 

monuisti  laonueria 

monuit  moiiuerit 

monuimus  iiionuerimus 

momiistis  monueritis 

monuerunt  (-re)  inonuerint 

Pluperfect 

monueram  monuissem 

momieras  monuisses 

monuerat  riionuisset 

momieramus  monuissemus 

monueratis  monuissetis 

monuerant  monuissent 

Future  Perfect 

mouuero 

monueris 

monuerit 

luonuerimus 

monueritis 

monuerint 


Passive  Voice 

INUIGATIVE  subjunctive: 

Perfect 

monitus  sum  ^  monitus  sim  ^ 
monitus  es  monitus  sis 

monitus  est  monitus  sit 

moniti  sumus  moniti  simus 
moniti  estis  moniti  sitis 

moniti  sunt  moniti  Bint 

Pluperfect 

monitus  eram  ^  monitus  essem  ■ 
monitus  eras  monitus  esses 

monitus  erat  monitus  esset 

moniti  eramus  jnoniti  essenius 
moniti  eratis  moniti  essetis 

moniti  erant  moniti  essent 

Future  Perfect 
monitus  ero  * 
monitus  eris 
monitus  erit 
moniti  erimus 
moniti  eritis 
moniti  erunt 


IMPERATIVE 


Singular 

Plural 

Singular  Plural 

Present 

mone 

inonete 

Present 

monere  monemini 

Fu'J'URE 

moneto 

nionetdte 

Pi'TniiE 

monetor  - 

moneto 

monento 

monetor  monentor 

INFINITIA’^E 

Present 

inoiiere 

moneri 

Perfect 

iiioiiuisse 

monitus  esse 

Futere 

nioniturus 

esse 

monitum 

iri 

PAKTIC1PL35S 

Present 

inoneiis,  -entis 

Perfect 

monitus,  -a,  -um 

Feturk 

rnoiiiturus, 

-a,  -um 

Gerundive 

inonendus,  -a,-um 

GERUND  SUPINE 

moneudi,  -do,  -dum,  -do  monitum,  inonitu 


1  See  footnote  I  on  page  94- 
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[§ 


THIRD  CONJUGATION  (e-STEMS) 

186.  The  Third  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  (not  irregular, 
see  §  197)  which  acid  e-  to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stem,  with 
a  few  wiiose  root  ends  in  6-. 


PjiiNCiPAL  Parts:  Active,  tego,  tegere,  texi,  tectum  ; 
I^aitdve,  tegor,  tegi,  tectus  sum. 


PllESENT  STEM  tege-  PeUPICOT  stem  tex-  1 

.Supine  stem  tect- 

ACTIVE 

VOICE 

PASSIVE  VOICE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Pin:  .SENT 

Present 

tego,^  7  cover 

tegam  ^ 

tegor  ^ 

tegar  ^ 

tegis,  you  cover 

teg  as 

tegeris  (-re) 

tegari.5  (-re) 

tegit,  he  cover/: 

tegat 

tegitur 

tegatur 

tegimus 

tegamus 

tegimur 

teg'amur 

tegitis 

tegatis 

tegimini 

tegamini 

tegunt 

t.egant 

leguntiir 

tegantur 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

tegebam 

tegerem 

tegebar 

tegerer 

tegebas 

teg'eres 

tegebaris  (-re)  tegereris  (-re 

tegebat 

tegeret. 

tegebattir 

tegeretur 

tegebamus 

legeremus 

tegebamur 

.  tegeremur 

tegebatus 

tegeretis 

tegebamini 

tegeremiui 

tegebant 

tegerent 

tegebantur 

tegerentur 

PuTUliE 

I 

'CTTTHK 

teg'am  ^ 

tegar  - 

teges 

tegeris  (-re) 

teget 

tegetur 

tegemus 

tegemur 

tegetis 

teg'fmini 

tegent 

tegentiir 

1  The  ijerfect  stem  in  this  conjugation  is  always  lorined  from  the  root;  tSx-  i.s  for 
t!g-s-  (see  §  15.  9) .  =  See  §  179.  c.  1. 
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Active 

Voice 

Passive  Voice 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

IKDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

] 

’kri 

'JCCT 

Perfect 

text 

texerim 

tectus  sum  ^ 

tectus  sim ' 

texisti 

texeris 

tectus  es 

tectus  sis 

texit 

texerit 

tectus  est 

tectus  sit 

texinius 

texerimus 

tecti  sumus 

tecti  simus 

texistis 

texeritis 

tecti  estis 

tecti  sitis 

texerunt  (-re) 

tex  eriut 

tecti  sunt 

tecti  sint 

Pluperfect 

Plu 

I'lCRPECT 

lexeram 

texissem 

tectus  eram  ’ 

tectus  essem  ^ 

texeras 

texisses 

tectus  eras 

tectus  esses 

texerat 

texisset 

tectus  erat 

tectus  esset 

texeramus 

texissemus 

tecti  eramus 

tecti  esseiuus 

texeratis 

texissetis 

tecti  eratis 

tecti  essetis 

texerant 

texisseiit 

tecti  erant 

tecti  essent 

Future 

Perfect 

Kuturj 

li  Perfect 

lexer  6 

tectus  ei  o  ' 

texeris 

tectus  eris 

.texerit 

tectus  erit 

texerimus 

tecti  erimus 

texeritis 

tiicti  eritis 

texerint 

tecti  erunt 

iMPERATI  VE 

Singular  IHiircd 

Singular 

Plural 

Present 

teg. 

e  tegite 

tegere 

i.egimini 

PcTEIiE 

tegito  legitote 

tegitor 

teg: 

ito  tegunto 

tegitor 

teguiitor 

INFINITIVE 

Present 

teg 

ere 

tegi 

Perfect 

texisse 

tectus  esse 

PcTumi 

tecturus  esse 

tectum  iri 

rARTlCIPLES 

Present 

tegens,  -entis 

Perfect 

tectus,  -a,  -um 

Petcre 

tecturus,  -a.  -um 

Gerundifk 

tegendus  (-uiidus) 

GKllUND 

SUPINE 

tegendi,  -do,  -dum,  -do 

tectum,  tectu 

>  Sec  footnote  1  on  page  !)4. 
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[§  187 


FOURTH  CONJUGATION  (/-STEMS) 

187.  The  Fourth  Coujugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  i- 
to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stein. 

Pkincipat,  Pa  UTS  :  Active,  audio,  audire,  audlvi,  auditum  ; 

Passive,  audior,  audiri,  auditus  sum. 

Present  stem  audi-  Pkrekct  .stem  audiv-  Sui’ine  stem  audit- 


ACTIVE  VOICE 
INDICATIVE  SUB.IUNCTIVE 

Pkesent 

audio,  I  hear  audiam  ' 

audis,  you  hear  audias 

audit,  he  hears  audiat 

audinius  audiamus 

auditis  audiatis 

audiuiit  au  diant 


PASSIVE  VOICE 
INDICATIVE  .SUB.n'XCTIVE 

PuiCSENT 

audior  audiar  ‘ 

audiris  (-re)  audiaris  (-re) 

auditur  audiatur 

audimur  audiamur 

audimini  audiamini 

audiuutur  audiantur 


Impeefect 

audiebam  ’  audirem 

aiidiebas  audires 

audiebat  audJret 

audiebamu.s  audiremus 

audiebatis  audiretis 

audiebant  audirent 


Imi'ekfect 

audiebar '  aiidirer 

audiebaris  (-re)  audireris  (-re) 

audiebatur  audiretur 

audiebamnr  audiremur 

audiebamini  audlremiiii 

audiebantur  audirentur 


Future 

audiam  ' 

audies 

audiet 

audiemus 

audietis 

audient 


Future 

audiar ' 
audieris  (-re) 
audietur 

audiemiir 

audiemini 

aiidientur 


1  Bee  §  170.  d. 
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§  W] 


Aetive  Voice 

INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE 

Perfect 


audivl 
audivisti 
audivit 
audivimus 
audivistis 
audlverunt(-: 


aiidiverim 
audJveris 
audiverit 
audiverimus 
audiveritis 
i)  audiverint 


Passive  Voice 

INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE 

Perfect 

auditus  sum  '  auditus  sim  ^ 

auditus  es  auditus  sis 

auditus  est  auditus  sit 


auditl  sumus 
audlti  estis 
auditi  suut 


audit!  simus 
auditi  sitis 
audlti  sint 


Pluperfect 


audiveram 

audiveras 

audivei'at 

audiverai^ius 

audiveratis 

audiverant 


audivissem 

audiTisses 

audivisset 

audivissemus 

audivissetis 

audivissent 


Pluperfect 


auditus  eram  ' 
auditus  eras 
auditus  erat 
auditi  eramus 
audlti  eratis 
auditi  erant 


auditus  essem  ^ 
auditus  esses 
auditus  esset 
auditi  essemus 
auditi  essetis 
auditi  esseiit 


Future  Pkri'ect 
audivero 
audiveris 
audiverit 
audiverimus 
audiveritis 
audiverint 


Future  Perfect 
auditus  ero  ' 
auditus  eris 
auditus  erit 
auditi  erimus 
auditi  eritis 
auditi  erunt 


IMPEKA'J’J  VIC 


Singular 

Plural 

Sitiffular 

Plural 

PliKSENT 

audi 

audite 

audire 

aiidimim 

Future 

audits 

auditote 

auditor 

audits 

audiuiito 

auditor 

uudiuntor 

INFINITIVE 

Present 

audire 

audiri 

Perfect 

audivisse 

auditus  esse 

i'UTURE 

auditiirus  esse 

auditum  iri 

PARTICIPLES 

Present 

audiens, 

-ientis 

Perfect 

auditus,  -a, 

Future 

auditurus,  -a,  -um 

Gerundive 

audiendus, 

-um 

♦ 

-a,  -um 


GERUND  SUPINE  ’ 

audiendi,  -do,  -dum,  -do  auditum,  auditii 


'  See  footnote  1,  p.  94. 
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[§  188 


VERBS  IN  -io  OF  THE  THIRD  CONJUGATION 

188.  A^erbs  of  the  Third  Conjugation  in  -io  have  certain  forms 
of  the  present  stem  like  the  fouj-th  conjugation.  They  lose  the 
i  of  the  stem  before  a  consonant  and  also  before  i,  i,  and  e  (except 
in  the  future,  the  participle,  the  gerund,  and  the  gerundive).^ 
N erbs  of  this  class  are  conjugated  as  follows ;  — 


Principal  Part.s  :  Active,  capio,  capere,  cepi,  captum; 
Puesive,  capior,  capi,  captus  sum. 


Present  stem  capie-  (cape-) 

Perfect  stem  cep- 

Supine  stem  capt- 

ACTIVE 

VOICF 

PAS.SIVE  VOICE 

INI,HCAT1VE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Prksknt 

Present 

capio,  /  take 

capiam 

capior 

capiar 

capis,  you  take. 

capias 

caperis  (-re) 

capiaris  (-re) 

cajiit,  he  takes 

capiat 

caiAtur 

oapiatur 

capinius 

capiamus 

capimur 

capiamur 

capitis 

capiatis 

cajAiinini 

oapiamiiii 

oapiunt 

capiant 

capiuntur 

capiantur 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

oapiebam 

ca23erem 

capigbar 

caperer 

Futurf. 

Future 

capiam 

capiar 

capies 

capieris  (-re) 

capietj  etc. 

capietur,  etc. 

Perfect 

Perfect 

cepi 

ceperim 

capltLS  sum 

captus  sim 

Pluperfect 

Pluperfect 

ceperam 

ce2:)issem 

captus  eram 

capjtus  essem 

Future 

Perfect 

Future 

Perfect 

cepero 

captus  ero 

1  Tins  i.s  a  practical  working  rule.  The  actual  explanation  of  the  forms  of  such 
yerhs  is  not  fully  under, stood. 
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Active  Voice 

Passive  Voice 

IMPEKATIVE 

Present 

Present 

Singular  Plural 

Singular  Plural 

cape  capite 

capere  oapimini 

Fcture 

Future 

capito  capitote 

capitor  - 

capito  capiunto 

capitor  capiuntor 

INIS'!  NITI VI? 

Present  oapere 

cap! 

Pbreect  cepisse 

captus  esse 

F'ctuke  capturus  esse 

captum  il  l 

PARTICIPLES 

Present  oapigns,  -ientis 

PicRFia^T  captus,  -a,  -um 

Future  capturus,  -a,  -um 

Gerckdivf  capienduB,  -a,  -um 

GEKUNlJ  SUPIKE 

oapiendl,  -do,  -dum,  -do  captum,  -tu 


Parallel  Forms 

189.  Many  verbs  have  more  than  one  set  of  forms,  of  which 
only  one  is  general! found  in  classic  use :  — 

lavo,  lavare  or  lavere,  wash  (see  §  211.  f). 
scateo,  scatere  or  scatere,  gush  fm'th. 
ludifico,  -are,  or  ludiiicor,  -arl,  mock. 
fulgo,  fulgere,  or  fulgeo,  fulgere,  shine. 


DEPONENT  VERBS 

190.  Deponent  Verbs  have  the  forms  of  the  Passive^  l'h)ice, 
with  an  active  or  reflexive  signification ;  — 

( First  conjugation  :  miror,  mirari,  miratus,  admire. 
PniNciPAi,  J  Second  conjugation  :  vereor,  vererl,  veritus,  fear. 

Pahts  1  Third  conjugation  :  sequor,  seqiii,  secQtus,  follow. 

[Fourth  conjugation;  partior,  partiri,  partitus,  share. 
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1R1>1CAT1VE 


Pkes. 

miror 

vereor 

sequor 

miraris  (-re) 

vereris  (-re) 

sequeris  (-re) 

miratur 

veretur 

sequitur 

miramur 

vergmur 

sequimur 

iTiiramini 

veremini 

sequimini 

inirantur 

verentur 

sequmitur 

Lurr. 

mirabar 

verebar 

sequebar 

Fut. 

mirabor 

vereboT 

sequar 

Peef. 

miratus  sum 

veritus  sum 

seoutus  sum 

Pluic 

miratus  eram 

veritus  eram 

secutus  eram 

F.  P. 

miratus  ero 

veritus  ero 

secutuB  ero 

SUBJUNCTIVIC 

Pees. 

mirer 

verear 

sequar 

Impf. 

mirarer 

vererer 

sequexer 

Pekf. 

miratus  siro 

veritus  sim 

secutus  sim 

Prui>. 

miratus  essem 

veritus  essem 

secutus  essem 

jmjU':rativk 

Pees. 

mirare 

verere 

sequere 

Put. 

mirStor 

veretor 

.«equitor 

.TNFINITIVK 

Pkes. 

mirarl 

vereri 

sequi 

Pehf. 

miratus  esse 

veritus  esse 

•secutus  esse 

.Fi;t. 

miraturus  esse 

verilurus  esse 

se.cuturuB  esse 

PAKTlGTrLES 

Pees. 

mirans 

verens 

soquens 

Fdt. 

miraturus 

veriturus 

seout'urus 

Peef. 

miratus 

veritus 

secutus 

Gee. 

mlrandus 

verendus 

sequendus 

GERUND 

mirandi,  -6,  etc,  verendi,  etc.  sequendi,  etc. 

SUPINE 

mh’atun.1;  -tu  veritum.  -tu  secdtuni,  -t\\ 


[§  190 


partior 
partlris  (-re) 
partitur 

partimur 

partimini 

pavtimitur 

partiebar 
partial' 
partitus  s-um 
partituB  eram 
partituB  ero 


partiar 
partirer 
partitus  sim 
partitus  essem 


partire 

partitor 


partiri 

partitus  esse 
partit'urus  esse 


partigns 

partitui-us 

partitus 

partiendus 


partiendi,  etc. 


partltum.  -tu 


§§  190,  191] 
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a.  Deponents  have  the  participles  of  both  voices  :  — 

eeqnins,  following.  secuturus,  about  to  follow. 

secutus,  having  followed.  sequendus,  to  be  followed. 

b.  The  perfect  participle  generally  has  an  active  sense,  but  in  verbs 
otherwise  deponent  it  is  often  passive :  as,  mercatus,  bought ;  adeptus,  gained 
(or  having  gained). 

c.  The  future  infinitive  is  always  in  the  active  foj-in  :  thus,  sequor  has 
secuturus  (-a,  -um)  esse  (not  secutum  irl). 

d.  The  gerundive,  being  jiassive  in  meaning,  is  found  only  in  transitivi; 
verbs,  or  intransitive  verbs  used  imjoersonally  :  — 

hoc  confitendum  est.  Has  itaist  he  acknowledged. 
moriendum  est  omnibus,  all  must  die. 

e.  Most  deponents  are  intransitive  or  reflexive  in  meaning,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  what  in  Greek  is  called  the  Middle  Voice  (§  160.  a.  n.). 

/,  Some  deponents  are  occasionally  used  in  a  passive  sense  :  as,  criminor, 
/  accuse,  or  /  am  accused. 

ff.  About  twenty  verbs  have  an  active  meaning  in  both  active  and 
passive  forms :  a.s,  mereo  or  mereor,  1  deserve. 


191.  More  than  lialf  of  all  deponents  are  of  the  First  Conju¬ 
gation,  and  all  of  these  are  regular.  The  following  deponent.s 
are  irregular : . — 


adsentior,  -!ri,  adsensus,  assent. 
apiscor,  (-ip-),  -i,  aptus  (-eptus),  get. 
defetiscor,  -i,  -fessus,  faint. 
expergiscor,  -i,  -perrectus,  rouse. 
experior,  ‘■irl,  expertus,  try. 
fateor,  -eri,  fassus,  confess. 
fruor,  -i,  fructus  (fruitus),  enjoy. 
fungor,  -i,  functus, 
gradior  (-gredior),  -i,  gressus,  sie:]). 
irascor,  -i,  iratus,  be  angry. 
labor,  -1,  lapsus,  fall. 
loquor,  -i,  locutus,  speak. 
metior,  -m,  mensus,  measure. 
-miniscor,  -a,  -mentus,  iliinlc. 
morior,-i{-iri),  mortuus  (moriturus),  die. 
nanciscor,  -i,  nactus  (nanctus),^n.d. 
nascor,  -i,  natus,  he  born. 
nitor,  -i,  nisus  (nixus),  strive. 


obliviscor,  -i,  oblitus,  forget. 
opperior,  -iri,  oppertus,  axoait. 
ordior,  -iri,  orsus,  begin. 
orior,  -iri,  ortus  (oriturus),  rise  (3d 
conjugation  in  most  forms), 
paciscor,  -i,  pactus,  bargain. 
patior  (-petior),  -i,  passus  (-pessus), 
suffer. 

-plector,  -i,  -plexus,  claspj. 
proficiscor,  -i,  profectus,  set  otd. 
queror,  -i,  questus,  complain. 
reor,  reri,  ratus,  ikink. 
revertor,  -i,  reversus,  return. 
ringor,  -I,  rictua,  snarl. 
sequor,  -i,  secutus,  follovj. 
tueor,  -eri,  tuitus  (tutus),  Uefend. 
ulciscor,  -i,  ultus,  avenge. 
utor,  -i,  usus,  tfse,  employ. 


Note.  —  The  deponent  comperior,  -iri,  compertus,  is  rarely  found  for  comperio,  -ire. 
Revertor,  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  regularly  the  active  forms  in  the  perfect  sys¬ 
tem,  reverti,  reverteram,  ete. 
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a.  The  following  deponents  have  no  supine  stem  :  — 
devertor,  -ti,  iurn  aside  (to  lodge).  medeor,  -eri,  heal. 

diffiteor,  -eri,  deny.  remiuiscor,  -i,  call  to  mind. 

fatiscor,  -5,  gape.  vescor,  -i,  feed  upon. 

liquor,  -i,  melt  (inlrans.). 

Notb.  —  Deponents  are  really  passive  (or  middle)  verb.?  whose  active  voice  has 
dlsaiipeared,  There  is  hardlj'  one  that  does  not  shotv  signs  of  having  been  used  i)i 
the  active  at  some  period  of  the  language. 

Semi-Deponents 

192.  A  few  verbs  having  no  perfect  stem  are  regular  in  the 
present,  but  appear  in  the  tenses  of  completed  action  as  deponents. 
These  are  called  Semi-deponents.  They  are :  — 

audeo,  audere,  ausus,  dare.  gaudeo,  gaudere,  gavisus,  rejoice. 

fido,  fidere,  fisus,  trust.  soleo,  solere,  solitus,  be  vjont. 

a.  From  audeo  there  is  an  old  perfect  subjunctive  ausim.  The  form  sodes 
(for  si  audes),  an  thou  wilt,  is  frequent  in  the  dramatists  and  rare  elsewhere. 

h.  The  active  form.s  vapulo,  vapulare,  he  flogged,  and  veneo,  venire,  he  sold 
(contracted  from  venum  ire,  go  to  sale),  liave  a  passive  meaning,  and  are 
sometimes  called  neutral  passives.  To  the.se  may  be  added  fieri,  to  he  made 
(§  204),  and  exsulare,  to  be  banished  (live  in  exile);  cf.  accedere,  to  he  added. 

Note.  —  The  following  verbs  are  .sometimes  found  as  semi-depoiieiits:  iuro,  iOrare, 
iuratus,  8toear ;  nubo,  nubere,  aupta,  inurry  ;  placed,  placere,  placitus,  please. 


THE  PERIPHRASTIC  CONJUGATIONS 

.  193.  A  Periphrastic  form,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  “  roundabout  way  of  speak¬ 
ing.”  In  the  widest  seii.se,  all  Terh-phrases  consisting  of  jiarticipies  and  sum  are  Peri¬ 
phrastic  Forms.  The  Present  Participle  is,  however,  rarely  so  u.sod,  and  the  Perfect 
Participle  with  sum  is  included  in  tlie  regular  conjugation  (amatus  sum,  eram,  etc.). 
Hence  the  term  Perijilirastic  Conjugation  i.s  usually  restricted  to  verh-phrases  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Future  Active  Participle  or  the  Gerundive  with  sum. 

Note.  —  Tlie  Future  Passive  Infinitive,  as  amatum  iri,  foianed  from  the  infinitive 
pa.ssive  of  eo,  go,  used  imper.sonally  with  the  supine  in  -um,  may  also  be  classed  as  a 
periphrastic  form  (§  203.  o) . 

194.  There  are  two  P eriphra.stic  Conjugations,  known  respec¬ 
tively  as  the  First  (or  Active)  and  the  Second  (or  Passive). 

u.  The  First  Periphrastic  Conjugation  combines  the  Future  Active 
Participle  witli  the  forms  of  sum,  and  denotes  a.  future  or  intended  action. 

h.  The  Second  Periphrastic  Conjugation  combines  the  Gerundive  with 
the  forms  of  sum,  and  denotes  obligation,  necessity,  or  propriety. 

c.  The  periphrastic  forms  are  inflected  regularly  throughout  the  Iridicg- 
live  and  Sulijnnctive  and  in  the  Present  and  Perfect  Infinitive. 
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195.  The  First  Periphrastic  Conjugation ;  — 

INDICATIVE 


Presunt 

iMTEliFECT 

Future 

Perf’ect 

Pl.UPERFEC'T 

FuTUlii;  Perfect 

ainaturus  sum,  ]  am  about  to  love 
amalurus  erain,  I  was  about  io  love 
amaturus  ero,  I  shall  be  about  to  love 
amatums  ful,  I  have  been,  u-as,  about  to  love 
amatliru.s  fuei'am,  I  had  been  about  to  lore 
arnaturus  fuero,  I  shall  have  been  about  to  lo 

Present 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Feu PERFECT 

SVK.tVKCnVK 

amaturus  .siin 
amaturus  essem 
amaturus  fueriin 
amaturus  fuissem 

Present 

Perfect 

INFINITIVE 

am.iturus  c.sse,  to  be  about  to  love 
amalurus  fuisse,  to  have  been  about  to  love 

So  in  the  other  conjugations  ;  — 

Second  ;  moniturus  sum,  J  am  about  to  advise. 

Third ;  tecturus  sum,  I  am  about  to  cover. 

Fourtli :  auditurus  sum,  7  am  about  to  hear. 

Third  (in  -io) :  capturus  sum,  1  am  about  to  take. 

196.  The  Second  Periphrastic  Conjugation :  — 

Present 

Imperfect 

Future 

Perfect 

Plui-erfeci' 

Future  Perim-jct 

INDICATIVE 

amandus  sum,  1  am  to  be,  mtist  he,  loved 
ainandus  erain,  I  was  to  he,  had  io  be,  loved 
amandus  ero,  1  shall  have  to  he  loved 
amandus  fui,  /  teas  to  he,  had  to  be,  loved 
amandus  fueram,  I  had  had  to  be  loved 
amandus  fuero,  I  shall  have  had  to  he  loved 

Present 

Imperfect . 

Perfect 

Puupekfect 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

amandus  sim 
amandus  essem 
amandus  fueriin 
ainandus  fuissem 

Present 

Perfect' 

INFINITIVE 

amandus  esse,  to  have  to  be  loved 
ainandus  fuisse,  to  have  had  to  be  loved 
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So  in  the  other  conjugations; _ 

Second  :  monendus  sum,  I  am  to  be,  must  be,  advised. 
Third ;  tegendus  sum,  I  am  to  be,  must  be,  covered. 
Fourth  :  audiendus  sum,  I  am  to  be,  must  be,  heard. 
Third  (in  -io) :  capiendus  sum,  I  am  to  be,  must  be,  taken 


IRREGULAR  VERBS 

197,  Several  verbs  add  some  of  the  personal  endings  of  the 
present  system  directly  to  the  root,i  or  combine  two  verbs  in 
their  inflection.  These  are  called  Irregular  Verbs.  They  are 
sum,  volo,  ferd,  edd,  do,  ed,  qued,  fid,  and  their  compounds. 

Sum  has  already  been  inflected  in  §  170. 

198.  Sum  is  compounded  without  any  change  of  inflection  with 
the  prepositions  ab,  ad,  de,  in,  inter,  ob,  prae,  pro  (earlier  form  prod) 
sub,  super. 

a.  In  the  compound  prosum  {help),  pro  retains  its  original  d  before  e  : 

Pkikoicai.  Pam'S  ;  prosum,  prodesse,  profui,  piofuturus 


PunSENT 


IsiPEiirncT 
Fui'uiiu 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 
Fur.  Pere. 


INUKjaTIVK 
Singular  Plural 

prosuni  prasumus 

prodes  prodestis 

prodest  prosunt 

proderani  .  iiroderamus 
proderS  proderimus 
profui  profuiinus 

profueram  profuerdums 
profuero  profuerimus 


SUnj  L'NOTIVE 
Singular  Plural 
prdsiui  prosiraus 

prosis  prositis 

prosit  prosint 

prdde.ssem  prodessenms 

prQfueriin  profuerimus 
profuis.sem  profui, s.semu.s 


PeESEN'I' 


IMPJSliATIVE 

prodes,  prodeste  f.-tuhe  prodesto,  prodestote 


INFIKJ/J'J  Vii 

Fresest  prodesse  Perfect  profui.sse 

Future  profuturus  esse 


PARTICIPLE 
Future  profuturus 


1  These  are  athematic  verlcs,  see  J  174.  s. 
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b.  Sum  is  also  compounded  with  t,lie  adjective  potis,  or  pote,  aide,  making 
the  verb  possum  (he  aide,  can).  Possum  is  inflected  as  follows  :  —  i 

PniNoirAL  Parts:  possum,  posse,  potui- 

INMCATJVK  St'BJUNCTIVE 


Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

Present 

possum 

possumus 

possiin 

possimiis 

potes 

potestis 

possi.s 

possitis 

potest 

possunt 

possit 

possint 

Iin'F.KFECT 

poteram 

poteramus 

possem 

possemns 

Future 

poterf) 

poterimus 

- - 

— 

Perfect 

potui 

potuimus 

pot,iierini 

potuerimus 

PUTl'EKEEOT 

potuerain 

potueramus 

potiiisseni 

potiUissemus 

Fct.  Perf. 

potuero 

Pres,  posse 

potuerimus 

IKFIlsITIVK 

P.VKTICJPLK 

PiiiiK.  potuis,se 

PiiES.  polens  (adjective),  powerful 
199.  void,  ndld,  maid 

Pr  NCii  Ai  i  ''^sll®,  volui.  - ,  he  wiUintj,  unll,  wi.^ih 

Parts  '  I  - '  unwillhig,  will  not 

]  maid,  malle,  malui, - ,  he  more  willin;/,  prefer 

NoTK.  —  Nolo  ami  malo  are  eoinpoumts  of  volo.  Nolo  is  for  ne-volo,  am)  malo  for  ma- 


volo  from  mage-volo. 

Pkesknt 

volo 

1KD3CATJVK 

nolo 

malo 

vis  ® 

non  vis 

mavis 

vult  (volt) 

non  vult 

niavult 

volumus 

ndlumus 

maluiiius 

vultis  (vohi.s) 

non  vultis 

iiiavultis 

voluiit 

ndlunt 

malunt 

L'iiPEKri-:(n' 

volebam 

ndlebara 

malebam 

Futuke 

volaon,  voles,  etc. 

nolarn,  notes,  etc. 

Eialam,  mates,  etc. 

Perfect 

volui 

noluT 

iiialiiT 

Plcperfect 

volueram 

nolneram 

niHiuerarji 

Fct.  Pere. 

voluerd 

noluero 

inaluero 

1  The  forms  potis  sum,  pote  sum,  etc.  occur  in  early  writers.  Other  early  forms  are 
potesse  ;  possiem,  -es,  -et ;  poterint,  potisit  (for  possit) :  potestur  and  possitur  (used  vdth 
a  passh'e  infinitive,  cf.  §  205.  a). 

t  Potui  i.s  from  an  ohsolete  tpotere.  3  Vis  is  from  a  different  root . 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 


Pee, SENT 

velini,  -1.S,  -it, 

nolim 

maliin 

velimus,  -itis,  -iiit 

Impekeect 

vellem,^  -Ss,  -et, 

nollein 

mallein 

vellemus,  -etis,  -ent 

Perfect 

volueriin 

noluerim 

maluevim 

Pluperfect 

volnisseni 

noluissem 

maluis.sein 

IMPEEATIV1-: 

l^RESENT 

— 

noil,  iiolitc 

— 

Future 

— 

iiollto,  etc. 

— 

1>UW1TIVK 

Present 

velle  1 

nolle 

inalle 

Perfjsct 

voluisse 

uoluisse 

inaluis.so 

PAKTICJPLE.S 

Present 

voleiis,  -entis 

nolens,  -entis 

- - 

Notk.  —  The  forms  sis  for  si  vis,  sultis  for  si  vultis,  and  the  forms  nevis  (nS-vis), 
nSvolt,  mavolo,  mavolrmt,  mavelim,  mavellem,  etc.,  occur  in  early  writers. 


200.  Fero,  hear,  carry,  endure  - 

Pm.NciPAL  PAnrs  :  fero,  ferre,''^  tuli,  latum 
Pkbsent  steji  fer-  PBiirECT  stem  tul-  Supine  stem  lat- 

ACTIVE  PASSIVE 


INDICATIVE 

Pre.sent 

fero 

ferimus 

fei'or 

ferinnii' 

fers 

fertis 

■  fen-is  (-TO.) 

I’eriininT 

lert 

feruiit 

fei'tur 

feruntur 

Imperfect 

ferebam 

ferebar 

Future 

ferarn 

ferar 

Pekeect 

tuli 

latus  sum 

Pj.UPERFECT 

tnleram 

latus  erani 

Futi:re  Peri’Ect 

tnlero 

latus  ero 

1  Vellem  is  for  tvel-sem,  and  velle  for  fvel-se  (cf.  es-se),  tJie  s  being  assimilated  to 
the  1  preceding. 

2  Fero  has  two  independent  stems;  fer-  in  the  present  system,  and  tul-  (for  tol-)  in 
the  perfect  from  tol,  root  of  toUo.  The  perfeettetuli  occurs  in  Plautus.  In  the  jiarti- 
ciple  the  root  is  wealtened  to  tl-,  latum  standing  for  ftlatum  (cf .  tAtjtos)  . 

3  Ferre,  ferrem,  are  for  ffer-se,  ffer-sem  (cf.  es-se,  es-sem) ,  s  being  as.siinilated  to  pj-e- 
ceding  r;  or  ferre,  ferrem,  may  be  for  fferese,  fferesem  (see  §  15.  4). 
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in 


Active  Passive 

sbjjunctiye 


Presekt 

feraiu 

ferar 

iMFERimCT 

ferrem ' 

ferrer 

Prri'BCt 

tulerim 

latus  sim 

Piu:j'r;REEOT 

tulissein 

Ifitiis  essem 

IMPERATIVj; 

Present 

fer 

ferte 

ferre  ferimiiil 

Peture 

fei'to 

fertbte 

fevtor 

fei'to 

fej-uuto 

fertor  feruntor 

INFINUTJVE 

Presen't 

ferre 

ferrl 

Pereect 

tulisse 

latus  esse 

PlJTURE 

liiturus  esse 

latum  iri 

I’AKTICIPLES 

Present 

fereiis,  -entis 

1’ereect  latus 

POTlUiE 

latunis 

GERUNDiVE  ferondus 

GERUND  SUPIN)-: 

ferendi,  -do,  -diim,  -do  latum,  latfi 

a,  Tlie  compounds  of  fero,  conjugated  like  the  simple  verb,  are  the 
following :  — 


ad- 

adfero 

adferro 

at, tub 

allatum 

au-,  ab- 

aufei’o 

auferre 

abstuli 

ablatum 

con- 

conforo 

conferre 

contub 

collatiun 

dis-,  di- 

differo 

differre 

distuli 

dilatum 

ex-,  e- 

efiero 

effeire 

extul! 

elatum 

in- 

infero 

Inferre 

intull 

illatum 

ob- 

offero 

ofterre 

obtull 

oblatum 

re- 

refero 

referre 

rettuli 

rolatum 

sub- 

suffero 

sufieiTC 

sustuli  - 

sublatum  - 

Notk.  —  In  these  compounds  the  phonetic  changes  in  the  i>reposItioii  are  especially 
to  be  noted,  ab-  and  au-  are  two  distinct  prepositions  with  the  same  meaning. 


^  See  note  3,  page  110. 

2  SustuH  and  sublatum  also  supply  the  perfect  and  participle  of  the  verb  tollo. 
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201.  Edo,  edere,  edi,  esum,  eat,  is  regular  of  the  third  conjuga¬ 
tion,  but  has  also  an  archaic  present  subjunctive  and  some  alter¬ 
native  forms  directly  from  the  ivot  (ed),  v/ithout  the  thematic 
vowel.  These  are  in  full-faced  type. 


/CTIVE 

JifraCATIVK 

UitEsENT  edo,  edis  (es'),  ec’Jt  (est) 

edimu.8,  editi.s  festis),  eduiit 
Ijipekfect  edebani,  edehis,  etc. 


SUK.rirNCTIVE 

hiiESEST  edajti  (edim),  edas  (edIs),  edat  (edit) 

edamus  (edimus),  edatis  (editis),  edant  (edint) 
Empekfect  ederem,  edere.s  (esses),  ederet  (esset) 

ederetnus  (essemus),  ederelis  (essetis),  edereiit  (essent) 


PUESENT 

Pi.-TiniE 


IMPERA'J’IVIC 


Sinc/ular 
ede  (es) 
edits  (esto) 
edits  (esto) 


Plural 
edite,  (este) 
editote  (estote) 
edunto 


INFJNITIVK 


PARTICIPLES 


Pkeseni’  edere  (esse) 

Pekfect  edis.se 

PuTtJHE  esiirus  esse 


PiiESENT  edens,  -entis 

P'oTUKK  esurus  ^ 


GERCNir 

edeudJ,  -do,  -duni,  -do 


SUPlKE 
esuin,  esu  - 

a,  hi  the  Passive  tlie  following  irregular  forms  occur  in  the  third  per¬ 
son  singular :  Present  Indicative  estur.  Imperfect  Subjunctive  essetur. 

1  In  es  etc,  the  e  is  long.  In  the  corresponding  forms  ol  sum,  e  is  short.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  quantity  between  edOand  es  etc.  depends  upon  inlierited  vowel  variation  (§  17.  a). 
-  Old  lorms  are  essunis  and  supine  essmn. 
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203.  The  irregular  verb  do,  give,  is  conjugated  as  follows :  — 

Principal  rART.s :  do,  dare,  dedi,  datum 


Present 

Stem  dS-  Perfect  Stem  ded-  Supine  Stem  dat- 

ACTIVE 

PASSIVE 

INDICATIVE 

Present 

<ld  damus 

-  dainur 

das  dati.s 

(laris  (-le)  damini 

dat  dant 

datur  dantur 

Imperfect 

dabaiii 

dabar 

Futcre 

dabo 

dabor 

Perfect 

dedi 

datus  .sum 

Pluperfect 

dederani 

datus  erain 

Future  Perfect  dedero 

datus  ero 

SUBJUNCTIAU'; 

Present 

dein,  des,  det,  etc. 

- ,  deris  (-re),  detur,  etc. 

Imperfect 

darem 

darer 

Perfect 

dederirii 

datus  sim 

Pluperfect 

dedissein 

datus  (is.se.in 

IMPEEATIVK 

Present 

da  date 

dare  daniiiii 

Future 

date  datote 

dator - 

date  danto 

dator  dantor 

INFINITIVE 

Present 

dare 

dari 

I^ERFECT 

dedisse 

datus  e.s.se 

Future 

daturu.s  esse 

datum  ii'I 

PAimClPLES 

Pre,sent 

dans,  dantis  Perfect 

datus 

Future 

datui'us  Gerundive  dandus 

GEKUNU 

daiidi,  “do,  -duni,  -do 

SUPIKE 
datum,  datu 

For  compounds  of  do,  see  §209.  a.  n. 
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203.  E6,  go}  Principal  Parts  :  eo,  ire,  ii  (ivi),  itum 


Present 


Ijipereect 

FrTURi-: 

PjiRFJiCT 

Pj.iri’EREECT 

Future  Pere-ect 


INPICATIVK 
eo,  is,  it 
imus,  itis,  emit 
ibam,  ibas,  ibat 
ibamus,  ibatis,  ibaiit 
ibb,  ibis,  ibit 
iliimus,  ibitis,  Tbunt 
il  (ivi) 

ieram  (iveram) 
iero  (iverb) 


IMPJ2RATIVE 

i’RESENT  i  Ji'etuUI! 

ite 


SUBJUNCTIVK 
earn,  eas,  eat 
eamus,  eatis,  eaiit 
Irein,  ires,  iret 
iremiis,  iretis,  irent 


ierini  (iveriin) 
i.s.sem  (ivissem) 


Its,  itote 
I  to,  eiinto 


INFINITIVE 

Present  iro  i'ERPEOT  isse  (ivisse)  Kutuke  itiirus  e!3se 


I'ARTICIPLICS 

Present  i6ii.s,  gen.  euiitis  Kuti're  iturus  Gerundive  eundum 

GEEUND  eundl,  -do,  -duin,  -do  SUPINE  ituiu,  itu 


a.  The  ooniiiounds  adeo,  approach,  ineo,  enter,  and  some  otlier.s,  are  tran¬ 
sitive.  Tiiey  are  inflected  as  follows  in  the  pas.sive  : . — 


INDICATIVE 

Pres,  ade*  Imre,  adibar 

adiria  Kut.  adibor 

aditur  Perp.  aditus  sum 

adiinur  Plup.  aditus  eram 

adimuii  K.  P.  aditus  er6 

adeuntur 

INFIN.  adii'i  aditu.s  esse 


SUB.nJNC'iTVK 
Pres,  adcar 
Isipi.'.  adirer 
Peru,  aditus  sim 
Pi.ui*.  aditus  essem 


PAET.  aditus  adeundus 


Thus  inflected,  the  forms  of  eo  are  used  imper.soiially  in  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  passive  :  as,  itum  est  (§  208.  d).  The  infinitive  iri  is  used  with 
the  .supine  in  -urn  to  make  the  future  infinitive  jiassive  (§  1 93.  n.).  The  verb 
veneo,  he  sold  (i.e.  venum  eo,  go  to  sale),  lia.s  also  several  forms  in  the  paR.sive. 

h.  In  the  perfect  system  of  eo  the  forms  with  v  are  veiy  rare  in  the  simple 
v(U'b  and  unusual  in  the  comjiomids. 

c.  ii  before  s  is  regularly  coutracted  to  i :  as,  isse. 

I  The  root  ol  eo  is  Bi  (weak  form  i).  This  ei  becomes  i  except  before  a,  o,  and  u, 
wliero  it  becomes  e  (of.  eo,  earn,  eunt).  The  strong  form  of  the  root,  I,  is  shortened 
before  a  vowel  or  final  -t ;  the  weak  form,  1,  aiijiears  in  itum  and  iturus. 
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<1.  The  conipoiiiid  ambio  is  inflected  regularly  like  a  verb  of  the  fourth 
conjugation.  But  it  has  also  ambibat  in  the  imperfect  indicative, 
e.  Pro  with  eo  retains  its  original  d  ;  as,  prodeo,  prodis,  prodit. 

204.  Facio,  facere,  feci,  factum,  make,  is  regular.  But  it  has  im¬ 
perative  fac  in  the  active,  and,  besides  the  regular  forms,  the  future 
perfect  faxo,  perfect  subjunctive  faxim.  Tlie  passive  of  facio  is  — 
fio,  fieri,  factus  sum,  he  made  or  become. 

The  present  S3^stem  of  fio  is  regular  of  the  fourth  conjugation, 
but  the  subjunctive  imperfect  is  fierem,  and  the  infinitive  fieri. 
Note.  — The  forms  in  brackets  are  not  used  in  good  prose. 


INUICATIVK 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Phesen-j- 

fio,  fis,  lit 

flam,  fills,  fiat 

[fimus],  [fitis],  fiuiit 

fifimus,  fiatis,  fiant 

iMimitKECT 

fiebarn,  fiebas,  etc. 

fierem,  fieres,  etc. 

Futuhe 

flam,  fiSs,  etc. 

FlillFECT 

factus  sum 

factus  siin 

I’lA'PEnrTocT 

factus  ei'ani 

factus  essem 

Fc'j'Uiin  PEitnncT 

factus  ero 

impeha'jtve 

[ii,  fite,  fito, - ]  ^ 

INFINITIVE 

I'jtESENT  fieri 

I’KiiFECT  factus  esse 

PAKT1C1PIJ5S 

Fi'TUJiJs  factum  iiT 

rici! 

FKcT  factus  Geuc.njiive 

faciendus 

a.  hlost  compounds  of  facio  with  prepositions  weaken  a  to  i  in  the  present 
■stem  and  to  e  in  tlie  supine  stem,  and  are  inflected  regularly  like  verbs  in -io :  — 
conficio,  conficere,  confeci,  c6nfectum,^^«is/t. 
conficior,  confici,  confectus. 

h.  Other  coinpounde  retain  a,  and  have  -fio  in  the  pa.ssive  :  a.s,  benefacio, 
-facere,  -feci,  -factum  ;  passive  benefio,  -fieri,  -factus,  henejit.  The.se  retain  the 
accent  of  the  simple  verb :  as,  bene-fa'cis  (§  12.  n,  Exc.'). 

c.  A  few  isolated  forms  of  fio  occur  in  other  com2iouiid,s  :  — 
confit,  it  happens^  confiunt ;  confiat ;  confieret,  confierent ;  confieri. 
defit,  it  lacks,  defiunt ;  defiet ;  defiat ;  defieri. 
efiieri,  to  be  effected. 
infio,  begin  (to  speak),  infit. 
interfiat,  let  him,  perish  ;  interfieri,  to  perish. 
superfit,  it  remains  over ;  .superfiat,  superfieri. 


J  The  imperative  is  rarely  found,  and  tbeu  only  iu  early  writers. 
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DEFECTIVE  VERBS 

205.  Some  verbs  have  lost  the  Present  System,  and  use  only 
tenses  of  the  Perfect,  in  which  they  are  inflected  regularly. 
These  are  — 

coepil  T  hegcm  6dl,“  1  hate  meinini,®  1  remember 

INDICATIVE 

coepi  6di 

coeperaiii  oderaiii 

coepero  odero 

SUBJUKCTIVK 

Fkkj-uct  coeperiin  odeiiiii 

Pn:i'iiRFi;<;T  coepisseiu  odissem 

IMPKK.ITIVK 


INFINITIVE 

ooepis.se  odissc 

eoepturu.s  es.se  osuriis  es.se 

rAKTJCJPl.KS 
coeptus,  hegwi  osus,  hating  or  hated 

coepturus  osui-us,  likely  to  hate 


Peepect 

Ftituee 

Pekfect 

FrTi:Ei: 


jneiiiini 

meiuineram 

meminero 

lueininerini 

meminissein 

niemeuto 

iriementote 

memiiiisse 


PeEI-'KC'J' 

Plupke FKCT 
Fi'tuei:  Pkkfkot 


a.  The  passive  of  coepi  is  often  used  with  the  passive  infinitive  :  as, 
coeptus  sum  vocari,  /  began  to  he  called,  but  coepi  vocare,  I  began  to  call, 
T-'or  the  present  system  incipio  is  used. 

Note.  — Early  and  rare  forms  are  coepio,  coepiam,  coeperet,  coepere. 

h.  The  Pei’fect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  of  odi  and  memini  have 
t  he  meanings  of  a  Prf‘senl,  Imperfect,  and  Future  respectively  ;  — 
odi,  I  hate ;  oderam,  1  hated  (loas  hating) ;  odero,  I  shall  hate. 

Note  1.  —  A  present  participle  meminens  is  early  and  late. 

Note  2.  — Novi  and  consuevi  (usually  referred  to  nosco  and  consuesco)  are  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  I.  know  (have  learned)  and  I  arn  accustomed  (have  become  accustomed) 
as  preteritivc  verbs.  Many  other  verbs  are  occasionally  used  in  the  same  way  (see 
476.  N.). 


J  Root  AE  (as  in  apiscor)  with  co(n-). 
2  Root  OD,  as  in  odium. 


8  Root  men,  as  in  mens. 


§  20UJ 
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206,  Many  verbs  are  found  only  in  the  Present  System.  Such 
are  maereo,  -ere,  he  sorrowful  (cf.  maestus,  sad)\  ferio,  -ire,  strike. 

In  many  the  simple  verb  is  incomplete,  but  the  missing  parts 
occur  in  its  compounds :  as,  vMo,  vadere,  in-vasi,  in-vasum. 

Some  verbs  occur  very  commonly,  but  only  in  a  few  forms :  — 


f.  Aio, 

I  say  :  - 

~ 

INDIC. 

Pres. 

aio,  ais,i  ait;  - ,  — 

— ,  aiunt 

Impf. 

Siebam,-  aiebas,  etc. 

Sl’BJ  V 

Pres. 

_  S/IrS,  R'iRti  J  _ , 

IMPER. 

ai  (rare) 

,  ^XCLllkt 

PART. 

Sieiis 

The  vowels  a  and  i  are  pronounced  sejiarately  (a-is,  a-it)  except  some- 
tiuie.s  in  old  or  colloquial  Latin.  Before  a  vowel,  one  i  stands  for  two  (see 
§6.  c) : . —  thus  aio  was  pronounced  ai-yo  and  was  sometimes  written  aiio. 

h.  Inquam,  /  say,  except  in  poetry,  is  used  only  in  direct  quotations 
(of.  the  English  quoth). 

iNDic.  Phks.  inquam,  inquis,  inquit;  inquimu.s,  inquitis  (late),  inquiunt 

I.Mi'i'. - ,  - ,  inquiebat;  - ,  - , - 

Eut.  - ,  inquies,  inquiet ;  - - , - , - 

Pekk.  iiiquii,  inquisti,  - ; - , - , - 

IMPEH.  I’liEs.  iiique 
Put.  inquito 

The  only  common  foi'ins  are  inquam,  inqhis,  inquit,  inquiunt,  and  the 
future  inquies,  inquiet. 

c.  The  deponent  fari,  to  sj/eah,  has  th'e  following  fonms  : . — 

iN’Mc.  Pke9.  - , - ,  fatur;  - , - ,  fantur 

Put.  fabor, - ,  f.'ibitur;  - , - , - 

Perf.  - , - ,  fatus  est ;  - , - ,  fati  sunt 

Plup.  fatus  eram, - .  fatus  erat ;  - , - , - 

IMPER,  Pres,  fare 
JXFIN.  Pres,  fail 

p.tKT.  Pres,  fans,  fantis,  etc.  (in  singular) 

Perp,  fatus  (having  spoken) 

Ger.  fandus  (to  he  spoken  of) 

OERUND,  gen.  fandi,  abl.  fando  supixk  fatu 

Several  forms  compounded  with  the  prepositions  ex,  prae,  pro,  inter, 
occur :  as,  praefatur,  praefamur,  affari,  profatus,  interfatur,  etc.  The  com¬ 
pound  infans  is  regularly  used  as  a  noun  (chilil).  Infandus,  nefandus,  are 
used  as  adjectives,  vnsqieakaMe,  abominahle. 

1  The  second  singular  ais  with  tlie  interrogative  -ne  is  often  written  ain. 

2  An  old  imperfect  aiham,  aibas,  etc.  (dissyllabic)  is  .souietiincs  found. 
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d.  Queo,  1  can,  nequeo,  1  cannot,  are  conjugated  like  eo.  They  are  rarely 
used  except  in  the  present.  Queo  is  regularly  accompanied  by  a  negative. 
The  forms  given  below  occur,  those  in  full-faced  ti^ipe  in  classic  prose. 
The  Tnperative,  Gerund,  and  Supine  are  wanting. 

INDICA’J'JVlt  .STin.JUNCTIVK  INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE 


I'liEBKNT  I'UBSENT 


queo 

queam 

nequeo  (non  queo) 

nequeam 

qms 

queas 

nequTs 

nequeas 

quit 

queat 

nequit 

iiequeat 

quimus 

queamus 

nequimus 

nequeamua 

quitis 

— 

uequitis 

- — - 

queunt 

queant 

nequeunt 

nequeant 

Impekpect 

I.WEREECT 

quiham 

— 

— 

nequirem 

quibat 

quiret 

nequibat 

uequiret 

— 

qulrent 

nequibant 

nequirent 

I'lJTUUE 

Fin'i'mi 

quibO 

nequibit 

quibunt 

nequibunt 

Pekeect 

Pi'.iii'ncr 

quivi 

— 

iiequivi 

nequiverim 

— 

■ - 

nequisti 

quivit 

quiverit  (-ieVit) 

iiequivit  (nequiit) 

uequiverit 

quiverunt  (-ere) 

quierint 

iiequiverunt  (-quiere) 

nequiverint 

Plufekfuct 

PbCPEKFEC'l 

1' 

— 

— 

nequiverat  (-ierat) 

nequivisset  (-quisset) 

- - 

quTvissent 

nequiverant  (-ierant) 

nequlsseiit 

INFINITIVE 

quire 

quisse 

nequire 

nequivivsse  (-quisse) 

PARTI  Cl  PLE.S 

quiens  nequiens,  nequeuntes 


Note.  A  tew  q)as,siYe  forms  are  used  with  j)jis.sive  infinitives :  as,  quitur,  queuntur, 
quitus  sum,queatur,queantur,nequitur,nequitum ;  but  none  of  tlie,sBoc(mis  in  elassif!  pro.se. 
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c.  Quaeso,  1  ask,  beg  (original  form  of  quaere),  has  — 
iNDic  1’kes.  quaeso,  quaesiimus 
Note.  —  Oilier  forma  of  quaeso  are  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin.  1  or  tlie  per¬ 
fect  system  (quaesivi,  etc.),  see  quaero  (§211.  <f). 

f,  Ovare,  to  triumph,  has  t)ie  following ;  — 

INDIC.  Prds.  ovas,  ovat 

SUB, IV.  Pkds.  ovet 

l.MPF.  ovaret 

ovaiis,  ovaturus,  ovatus 
GEK.  ovandi 

g,  A  few  verbs  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Imperative  . .  - 

Pees,  singular  salve,  plural  salvete,  Eet.  salveto,  hail !  (from  sal- 
vus,  safe  and  sound).  An  infinitive  salvere  and  the  mdioa- 
tive  forms  salveo,  salvetis,  salvebis,  are  rare. 

PiiES.  singular  ave  (or  have),  plural  avete,  Put.  aveto,  hail  or  fare¬ 
well  An  infinitive  avere  also  occurs. 

PiiES,  singular  cedo,  plural  cedite  (cette),  give,  tell. 

Pees,  singular  apage,  begone  (properly  a  Greek  woid). 


IMPERSONAL  VERBS 


207.  Many  verbs,  from  their  meaning,  appear  only  in  the  third 
person  singular,  the  infinidwe,  and  the  gerund.  These  are  called 
Impersonal  Verbs,  as  having  no  personal  subject.^  The  passive 
of  many  intransitive  verbs  is  used  in  the  same  way. 


CoN.J.  1 

it  is  plain 

constat 

constabat 

constabit 

cOnstitit 

constiteral 

coiistiterit 

oonstet 

constarel 

constiterit  , 

constitisset 

constare 

constitisse 

-staturum  esse 


II 

in 

IV 

it alloioed 

it  chances 

it  Te,s'ijUs 

licet 

accidit 

evenit 

licebat 

accidebat 

eveniebat 

licebit 

acoidet 

eveniet 

licuit,  -itnin  e.st 

accidit 

evenit 

licucrat 

acciderat 

Ovenerat 

licuerit 

acciderit 

Sveuerit 

liceat 

accldat 

eveniat 

■  liceret 

accideret 

evenlret 

licuerit 

acciderit 

eveuerit 

licuisset 

accidisset 

evenisset 

liccre 

accidere 

evenire 

licuisse 

accidisse 

evenisse 

-iturum  esse 

— 

-turum  esse 

Pa.ss.  Conj.  1 
it  is  fought 
pugnatur 
pugiiabatiir 
pugnabitur  ■ 
pugnatuin  est 
pugnatum  erat 
pugnatum  erit 
pugnetur 
pugnaretur 
pugnatuin  sit 
pugnatum  esset 
pugnari 
pugnatum  esse 
pugnatum  Iri 


1  With  impersonal  verbs  the  word  it  i.s  used  in  English,  having  usually  no  repre- 
sentamv  hSn,  though  id.  hoc,  mud,  arc  often  used  nearly  n,  the  same  way. 
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208.  Impersonal  Verbs  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

a.  Verbs  exjiressing  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  time  of  day  :  — 

vesperascit  (inceptive,  §  2C3.  1),  it  grows  late.  ningit,  it  snows. 
luciscit  hoc,  it  is  getting  liglii.  fulgurat,  it  lightens. 

grandinat,  it  hails.  tonat,  it  thunders. 

pluit,  it  rains.  rorat,  the  dew  falls. 

Note.  — In  tliese  no  subject  is  distinctly  thought  of.  Sometimes,  Jiowever,  the  verb 
is  used  personally  with  the  name  of  a  divinity  as  the  subject :  as,  luppiter  tonat,  Jupiter 
thunders.  In  poetiy  other  subjects  are  occasionally  insed;  as,  fundae  saxa  pluunt,  the 
slings  rain  stones. 

b.  Verba  of  feeling,  -wliere  the  person  who  is  the  proper  subject  become.s 
the  object,  as  being  himself  affected  by  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  verb 
(§  854.  J):  — 

miseret,  it  grieves.  paenitet  (poeiiitet),  it  repents. 

piget,  it  disgusts.  pudet,  it  shames. 

taedet,  it  wearies. 

miseret  me,  I  pity  (it  di,stre.sses  me)  ;  pudet  me,  I  am  ashamed. 

Note.  —  Such  verbs  often  liave  also  a  ])assive  form :  as,  misereor,  I  pity  (am  moved 
to  pit5') ;  and  occasionally  other  pai'ts:  a.s,  paeniturus  (as  from  tpaenio),  paenitendus, 
pudendns,  pertaesum  est,  pigitum  est. 


c.  Verbs  which  have  a  phrase  oi’  clause  as  tlieir  .subject'  (cf.  §§  4.54, 
569.2):  — 

accidit,  contingit,  evenit,  obtingit,  obvenit,  fit,  it  happens. 


libet,  it  pleases. 

licet,  it  is  permitted. 

certum  est,  it  is  resolved. 

constat,  it  is  clear. 

placet,  it  seems  good  (pleases). 

videtur,  it  seems,  seems  good. 

decet,  it  is  hecoming. 


delectat,  iuvat,  it  delights. 
oportet,  it  is  fitting,  ought. 
necesse  est,  it  is  needful. 
praestat,  it  is  heller. 
interest,  refert,  it  concerns. 
vacat,  there  is  leisure. 
restat,  superest,  it  remains. 


Note. — Many  of  the-se  vei-bs  may  be  used  personally;  a.s,  vaco,  I  have  leisure. 
Libet  and  licet  have  also  the  passive  fonns  libitum  (licitum)  est  etc.  The  partici]fies 
libens  and  licens  are  used  as  adjectives. 


d.  The  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  is  very  often  u.sed  impersonally  (see 
synopsis  in  §  207)  :  — 

ventum  est,  they  came  (there  was  coming), 
pugnatur,  there  is  fighting  (it  is  fought), 
itur,  some  one  goes  (it  is  gone). 

parcitur  mihi,  I  am  spared  (it  is  spared  to  me,  see  §  372), 

Note.  — The  impersonal  use  of  the  passive  proceeds  from  its  original  reflexive  (or 
rnuldle)  meaning,  the  action  being  regarded  as  accompluhing  itself  (compare  the 
French  celu  sn/ait). 
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Classified  Lists  op  Verbs 


First  Conjugation 

209,  There  are  about  360  simple  verbs  of  the  First  Conjuga¬ 
tion,  most  of  them  formed  directly  on  a  noun-  or  adjective-stem  : 

armo,  arm  (arma,  arms) ;  caeco,  to  blhid  (caecus,  hlind) ;  exsulo,  be  an  exile 
(exsul,  an  exile)  (§  259). 

Their  conjugation  is  usually  regular,  like  amo ;  though  of  many  only  a  few 
forms  are  found  in  use. 

a.  The  following  verbs  form  their  Perfect  and  Supine  stems  irregularly. 
I'hose  marked  *  have  also  regulai'  foinns. 
crepo,  crepui  (-crepavi),  -crepit-,  resound. 
cubo,  *cubui,  -cubit-,  lie  down. 
do,  dare,  dedi,  dat-,  give 
domo,  domul,  domit-,  subdue. 
fried,  frioui,  *frict-,  rub. 
iuvd  (ad-iuvd),  iuvi,  iut-,^  help. 

mioo,  micul, - ,  glitter. 

need,  *necui,  necat-  (-nect-),  kill.^ 

Notk.  —  Compounds  of  these  verbs  have  the  following  forms . j— - 

crepo:  oon-crepul,  dis-erepui  or -crepavi ;  in-crepui  ov -crepam. 

do ;  circum-,  inter-,  pessum-,  satis-,  super-,  vemmi-do,  -dedi,  -dat-,  of  the  first  con¬ 
jugation  .  Other  compounds  belong  to  the  root  dha  ,  put,  and  are  of  the  thn  d 
conjugation;  as,  condo,  condere,  condidl,  conditum. 
raico:  dl-niicdvi , -miedt- ;  e-mieui , -miedt-.  ^  ,.  -  /  .r  . 

plied:  re-,  sub-  (sup-),  multi-plied,  -pliedvi,  -pliedt-;  ex-pheo  (unfold),  -ut,  -it-, 
(explain),  -dvi,  -at-;  irn-plicd,  -dvi  (-ul),  -dtura  (-itmn). 

sto :  cV.n-sfd,  -stiti,  (stdtdrus) ;  ad-,  re-std,  -stili, - f  ante-  (anti-),  inter-  sujier- 

std,  -steti, - :  circum-std,  -sletl  (stiti), - ;  prae-sto,  -stiti,  -stit-  (sta(-); 

di-’sto,  ex-Ud,  no  perfect  or  supine  (future  participle  ex-siaturm). 


plied,  *-plicui,  *-plicit-,  fold. 
pdto,  pdtavi,  *pot-,  drink. 
seed,  secui,  sect-,  cut. 
sond,  sonui,  sonit-,i  sound. 
sto,  steti,  -stat-  (-stit-),  stand. 
tone,  tonui,  *-tonit-,  thunder. 
veto,  vetui,  vetit-,  forbid. 


Second  Conjugation 

210,  There  are  neaily  120  simple  verbs  of  the  Second  Conju¬ 
gation,  most  of  them  denominative  verbs  of  condition,  having  a 
corresponding  noun  and  adjective  from  the  same  root,  and  an 
inceptive  in  -sco  (§  263.  1):  — 

caled,  be  warm;  calor,  warmth;  calidus,  wanu ;  calesco,  growvjarrn. 
timed, /ear  ;timor, /car;  timidus,  timid;  per-timesco,  to  take  fright. 

1  Future  Participle  also  in  -aturus  (either  in  the  simple  verb  or  in  compo.sition) , 

2  Need  lias  i'p,,gularly  necavi,  necatum,  except  in  composition. 
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rt.  Most  verbs  ol  the  second  conjugation  are  inflected  like  moneo,  but 
)iiaiiy  lack  the  supine  (as,  arceo,  ward  off;  careo,  lack;  egeo,  need;  timeo, 
fear),  and  a  number  hai'e  neither  perfect  nor  sinjine  (as,  maereo,  he  sad), 
h.  The  following  keep  e  in  all  the  systems  ;  — 


deleo,  destroy 

delere 

delevi 

deletum 

fleo,  weep 

flere 

flevi 

iletum 

neo,  sew 

nere 

nevi 

[netum] 

vieo,  plait 

viere 

[vievi] 

vietum 

com-pleo,  Jill  up  ^ 

-plere 

-plevi 

-pletum 

c.  The  following  show  special 
algeo,  alsi,  he  cold. 
ardeo,  arsi,  arsurus,  burn. 
audeo,  ausus  sum,  dare. 
augeo,  auxi,  auct-,  increase. 
caveo,  cavJ,  caut-,  care. 
censeo,  censui,  cens-,  value. 
cieo,  civi,  cit-,  excite. 
doceo,  docui,  doct-,  teach. 
faveo,  favi,  faut-,  favor. 

feiveo,  feivi  (fetbui), - ,  glom. 

foveo,  fovi,  fot-,  cherish. 

fulgeo,  fulsi,  - - ,  shine. 

gaudeo,  gavisus  sum,  rejoice. 
haereo,  haesi,  haes-,  cling. 
indulges,  indulsi,  indult-,  indulge. 
iubeo,  iussi,  iuss-,  order. 

liqueo,  licui  (Hqui),  - ,  melt. 

luceo,  luxi,  - ,  shine. 

I'ugeo,  luxi, - ,  mown. 

maneo,  mansi,  mans-,  wait. 
misceo,  -cul,  mixt-  (mist-),  mix. 
niordeo,  momordi,  mors-,  bite. 
moveo,  movi,  mot-,  move. 


•regularities ;  — 

mulceo,  miilsi,  muls-,  soothe. 
mulgeo,  mnlsi,  muls-,  milk. 

(c6)uive6,  -nivi  (-nixi),  - - ,  wink. 

(ab)ole6,  -olevi,  -olit-,  destroy. 
pendeo,  pepeudi,  -pens-,  hang. 
prandeo,  prandi,  prans-,  dine. 
rideo,  risi,  -ris-,  laugh. 
sedeo,  sedi,  sess-,  sit. 
soleo,  solitus  sum,  he  wont. 

sorbeo,  sorbui  (sorpsi),  - - ,  suck. 

spondeo,  spopondi,  spSns-,  pledge. 

strides,  stridi,  - ,  whiz. 

suadeo,  suasi,  suas-,  urge. 

teneo  (-tineo),  tenui,  -tent-,  hold. 

tergeo,  tersi,  ters-,  wipe. 

tondeo,  -totondi  (-tondi),  tons-,  shear. 

torques,  torsi,  tort-,  twist. 

torreS,  torrui,  tost-,  roast. 

turgeo,  tursi, - ,  swell. 

urges,  ursi, - ,  urge. 

video,  vidi,  vis-,  see. 
voveo,  vovi,  vot-,  vote. 


Third  Conjugation 

211,  The  following  lists  include  most  simple  verbs  of  the 
Third  Conjugation,  classed  according  to  the  formation  of  the  Per¬ 
fect  Stem  :  — 


a.  Forming  the  perfect  stem  iu  s 

aago,  anxi,  - ,  choice. 

carpo,  carpsi,  carpt-,  pluck. 
cedo,  cessi,  cess-,  yield. 
cingo,  cinxi,  cinct-,  hind. 


(x)  (§  177.  h  and  note):  — 
claudo,  clausi,  claus-,  sJmt. 
como,  compsi,  compt-,  comb,  deck. 
coquo,  coxi,  coct-,  cook. 

-cutio,  -cussi,  -cuss-j  shake. 


^  And  other  compounds  of  -pieo. 
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demo,  dempsi,  dempt-,  take  away. 
died,  dixi,  diet-,  say. 
divido,  divisi,  divis-,  divide. 
duco,  duxi,  duct-,  guide. 
emungd,  -munxi,  -munct-,  clean  out. 
figo,  fixi,  fix-,  fix. 
fingo  [mg]:  fiuxi,  6ct-,  fashion. 
flecto,  flex!,  flex-,  bend. 

-ffigo,  -flixi,  -flict-, - ,  smite. 

fluo,  fluxi,  flux-,  flow. 

frendo,  - ,  fres-  (fiess-),  (jnash. 

frigo,  frixi,  frict-,  fry. 
gero,  gessi,  gest-,  carry. 
iungd,  iunxi,  iunct-,  juiii. 
laedo,  laesi,  laes-,  hurt. 

-licio,  -lexi,  -lect-,  entice  (elicui,  -licit-). 

ludo,  lusi,  liis-,  pta?/. 

mergo,  mersi,  mers-,  plunge. 

mitto,  mis!,  miss-,  send. 

necto  [NEC],  nexi  (nexui),  nex-,  weave. 

nubo,  nupsi,  nupt-,  marry. 

peetd,  pexi,  pex-,  comb. 

pergo,  perrexi,  perrect-,  go  on. 

pingo  [mg],  pinxi,  pict-,  paint. 

plango  [peag],  planxi,  planet-,  beat. 

plaudo,  plausi,  plaus-,  appilaud. 

plecto,  plexi,  plex-,  braid. 

premo,  press!,  press-,  Tre.s-s. 

promo,  -mpsi,  -mpt-,  bring  out. 

h.  lleduplicated  iii  the  perfect  (§ 

cado,  cecidi,  cas-,  fall. 
caedo,  cecidi,  caes-,  cut. 

cano,  cecini,  - ,  sing. 

curro,  cucurri,  curs-,  run. 

disco  [mc],  didici,  - ,  learn. 

-do  [gha],  -didi,  -dit-  (as  hi  ab-do,  etc., 
with  credo,  vendo),  put. 
fallo,  fefellT,  fals-,  deceive. 
pango  [i'Ag],  pepigi  (-pegi),  fact-, fasten, 
fix,  bargain. 

pared,  peperci  (parsi),  (parsurus),  spare. 
c.  Adding  u  (v)  to  the  verb-root 

aid,  alui,  alt-  (alit-),  nourish. 
cernd,  crevi,  -cret-,  decree. 
cold,  colui,  cult-,  dwell,  till. 


quatio,  (-cussi),  quass-,  shake. 
rMd,  rasi,  ras-,  scrape. 
rego,  rexi,  rect-,  rule. 

repo,  repsi,  - - ,  creep). 

rddd,  rosi,  ros-,  gnaw. 
scalpo,  scalpsi,  scalpt-,  scrapie. 
scribo,  scrips!,  script-,  write. 
sculpo,  sculps!,  sculpt-,  carve. 

serpo,  serpsi, - ,  crawl. 

spargo,  sparsi,  spars-,  scatter. 

-spicio,  -spexi,  -spect-,  view. 

-stinguo,  -stlnxi,  -stinct-,  quench. 
stringo,  strinxi,  strict-,  bind. 
struo,  struxi,  struct-,  build. 
sugd,  suxi,  suet-,  suck. 
sumo,  sumpsi,  sumpt-,  take. 
surge,  surtexi,  suriect-,  rise. 
tegd,  texi,  tect-,  shelter. 
temno,  -tempsi,  -tempt-,  despise. 
tergo,  tersi,  ters-,  wipe. 
tingd,  tinxi,  tinct-,  stain. 
trahd,  traxi,  tract-,  drag. 
trudo,  trusi,  tiiis-,  thrust. 
unguo  (ungo),  unxi,  unct-,  anoint. 
urd,  ussi,  list-,  burn. 
vado,  -vasi,  -vas-,  go. 
veho,  vex!,  vect-,  draw. 
vivo,  vixi,  vict-,  live. 

177.  c) : 

parid,  peperi,  part-  (pariturus),  bring 
forth. 

pelld,  pepuli,  puls-,  drive. 
pendd,  pependi,  pens-,  weigh. 

posed,  poposci, - ,  demand. 

pungd  [i'UG],  pupugi  (-punxi),  punct-, 
prick. 

sistd  [sxa],  stiti,  stat-,  stop. 
taugd  [tag],  tetigi,  tact-,  touch. 
tends  [ten]  ,tetendi  (-tendi)  ,tent-,  stretch. 
tundd  [tud],  tutudi,  tuns-  (-tils-),  beat. 

(§177.  a); - 

compesed,  compesem,  - ,  restrain. 

consuls,  -lui,  consult-,  considi. 
cresco,  crevi,  cret-,  increase. 
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-cumbo  [cub],  -cabui,  -cubit-,  lie  down. 
depso,  depsui,  depst-,  knead. 

fremb,  fremui,  - ,  roar. 

gemo,  gemui,  - ,  groan. 

gigno  [gen],  genui,  genit-,  heget. 
meto,  messui,  -mess-,  reap. 
mold,  molui,  molit-,  grind. 
occulo,  occului,  occult-,  hide. 

(ad)olesco,  -evi,  -ult-,  grow  up. 
pasco,  pavi,  past-,  feed. 
percello,  -culi,  -culs-,  upiiet. 
pono  [pos],  posui,  posit-,  imt. 
quiesco,  quievi,  quiet-,  rest. 

d,  Adding  iv  to  tlie  vei'l)-root  (§ 
arcesso,'  -ivi,  arcessit-,  summon. 

capesso,  capessivi,  - ,  undertake. 

cupio,  cupivi,  cupit-,  desire. 

incesso,  iucessivi,  - ,  attack. 

lacesso,  lacessivi,  lacessit-,  provoke. 

e,  Leiigtlieuing  tlie  votvel  of  tins 
ago,  egi,  act-,  drive. 

capio,  cepi,  capt-,  take. 

edo,  edi,  esum,  eat  (see  §  201). 

emo,  emi,  empt-,  huij. 

facio,  feci,  fact-,  make  (see  §  204). 

fodio,  fodi,  foss-,  dig. 

frango  [fuag],  fregi,  fract-,  break. 

fqgio,  fugi,  (fugiturus),li.(ie. 

fundo  [I’t'o],  fudi,  fus-,  pour.- 

lacio,  ieci,  iact-,  Uvrow  (-icio,  -iect-). 

f,  Ketaiiiiiig'  the  j^'eseiit  stein  or 
acuo,  -ui,  -ut-,  sharpen. 

argud,  -ui,  -ut-,  accuse. 
bibo,  bibi,  (pdtus),  drink. 

-cendd,  -cendi,  -cens-,  kindle. 

(con)gru6,  -ui, - ,  agree. 

cudo,  -cudi,  -CUS-,  forge. 

facesso,  -il  (facessi),  facessit-,  ejneute. 

-fendo,  -fendi,  -fens-,  ward  off. 

fiiidd  [eii>],  fidi,^  fiss-,  split. 

icd,  ici,  ict-,  hit. 


rapid,  rapui,  rapt-,  seize. 
scisco,  scivi,  scit-,  decree. 
sero,  sevi,  sat-,  sow. 
sero,  serui,  sert-,  entvjine. 
sino,  sivi,  sit-,  giermit. 
sperno,  sprevi,  spret-,  scorn. 
sternd,  stravi,  strat-,  stre,w. 

sterto,  -stertui,  - ,  snore. 

strepd,  strepui, - ,  sound. 

suesco,  suevi,  suet-,  he  iDont. 
texo,  texui,  text-,  weave. 

tremo,  tremui,  - ,  irenible. 

vomo,  vomui,  - ,  vomit. 

177./):- 

pelo,  pstivi,  petit-,  seek. 
quaere,  quaesivi,  quaesit-,  seek. 

rudo,  rudivi, - ,  bray. 

sapid,  sapivi,  - ,  be  wise. 

tero,  trivi,  trit-,  rub. 

root  (of.  §  177.  </);  — 

lavd,  lavi,  lot-  (laut-),  wash  (also  regu¬ 
lar  of  first  conjugation), 
lego, 2  legi,  lect-,  gather. 
lino  [i.i],  levi  (livi),  lit-,  smear. 
linqud  [i.ic],  -liqui,  -lict-,  leave. 
nosed  [cNo],  ndvi,  not-  (c6-gnit-,  a-gnit-, 
ad-gnit-),  know. 

rumpd  [niiP],  rupi,  rupt-,  burst. 

scabo,  scab!,  - scratch. 

vinco  [vie],  vici,  vict-,  conquer. 

verb-root  (ef.  §  177.  e):  — 
imbud,  -ui,  -ut-,  give  a  taste  of. 
lud,  lui,  -lut-,  wash. 
mandd,  mandi,  mans-,  citew. 
metud,  -ui,  -ut-,  fear. 
minud,  -ui,  -ut-,  lessen. 

-nud,  -nui,  - ,  nod. 

pando,  pandi,  pans-  (pass-),  open. 
pinsd,  -si,  pins-  (pinst-,  pist-),  bruise. 
prehendd,  -hendi,  -hens-,  seize. 
rud,  rui,  rut-  (ruiturus),  fall. 


'  Sometimes  accersd,  etc. 

2  The  following  compounds  of  lego  have  -lexi :  dlligo,  intellego,  neglego. 

3  In  this  the  perfect  stem  is  the  same  as  the  verb-root,  having  lost  the  rertnplica- 
tion  (§  177.  c.  N.). 
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scando,  -scendi,  -scensus,  clw).h. 
scindo  [scid],  sddi,^  sciss-^  tear. 
sido,  sidi  (-sedi),  -sess-,  HetilC: 
solve,  solvi,  solut-,  loose,  ]>a.y. 

spuo,  -ui,  - ,  spit. 

Status,  -ui,  -ut-,  establish. 

steruuo,  -ui,  - ,  sneeze. 

strido,  stridi,  - ,  lohiz. 


suo,  sui,  sut-,  seio. 

(ex)uo,  -ui,  -ut-,  put  off. 
tribuo,  -ui,  -ut-,  assign. 
veils,  velli  (-vulsi),  vuls-,  pluck. 
verro,  -verri,  vers-,  sv)ec/p. 
verts,  verti,  vers-,  turn. 
viso  [vii>],  visi,  vis-,  visit. 
volvo,  volvi,  volut-,  turn. 


Note.  —  Soivoral  ]iav(MU)  ])orfoct  or  supine :  as,  claudo,  limp;  fatiscS,  r/ape;  hisco, 
yemn;  tollo  (sustuli,  sublatum,  supplied  from  suffero),  raise;  vergo,  incline: 


Fourth  Conjugation 

212.  There  are  —  beside.s  a.  few  deponents  and  some  regular 
derivatives  in  -iirio,  a.s,  esurio,  be  hungry  (ci.  §  2G3.  4) — about 
60  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being 
descriptive  verbs  :  like  — 

crocio,  croak;  mugio,  bellow;  tinnio,  tinkle. 


a.  Most  verbs  of  t)ie  Foiirtli  CJonjiigation  ai'e  conjugated  regularly,  like 
audio,  though  a  iiumber  lack  the  suiiiiic. 


h.  The  following'  verbs  show  speci 

amicio,  amixi  (-cui),  amict-,  clothe. 
aperio,  aperui,  apert-,  open. 
comperio,  -peri,  compert-,  Ji iid. 
farcio,  farsi,  fartum,  stuff'. 

ferio,  - - ,  - ,  strike. 

fulcio,  fulsi,  fult-,  pro}). 

Iiaurio,  hausi,  haust-  (hausurus),  drain. 
operio,  operui,  opert-,  cover. 
reperio,  repperi,  lepext-.  find. 


al  peculiarities :  — 

saepio,  saepsi,  saept-,  hedge  in. 
salio  (-silio),  salui  (salii),  [salt-  (-suit-)], 
lea}). 

sancio  [sac],  sanxi,  sanct-,  sanction. 
sarcio,  sarsi,  sart-,  patch. 
sentio,  sensi,  sens-,  fieel. 
sepelio,  sepelivi,  sepult-,  bury. 
venio,  veni,  vent-,  come. 
vincio,  vinxi,  vinct-,  hind. 


For  Index  of  Verbs,  see  pp.  437  ff. 


J  .See  footnote  page  124, 
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PARTICLES 

213.  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections 
are  called  Particles. 

In  their  origin  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  and  Conjunctiojis  are 
either  (1)  cane-forms,  actual  or  extinct,  or  (2)  compounds  and 
phrases. 

Particles  cannot  always  he  distinctly  cla.s.sifie,d,  for  many  adverbs  are 
ased  also  as  prepositions  and  many  as  conjunctions  (§§  219  and  222). 


ADVERBS 

Derivation  of  Adverbs 

214.  Adverbs  are  regularly  formed  from  Adjectives  as  follows  : 

Cl,  Fi'oni  ad  jective.s  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  by  clianging  the 
characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  to  -e  :  as,  care,  dearly,  from  earns,  dear  (stem 
caro-)  ;  amice,  like  a  friend,  from  nmdcas,  friendly  (stem  amico-). 

Noth.  —  The  ending  -e  is  a  relic  ol  aji  old  ablative  in  -ed  (c£.  §  43,  n.  1). 

h.  From  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  by  adding  -ter  to  the  stem. 

Stems  in  nt-  (noin.  -ns)  lose  the  t-.  All  others  are  treated  as  i-steins  : _ 

fortiter,  hravely,  from  fortis  (stein  forti-),  brave. 
acriter,  eagerly,  from  acer  (.stem  acri-),  eager. 
vigilanter,  watchfully,  from  vigilans  (stem  vigilant-), 
prudenter,  prudently,  from  prudens  (.stem  prudent-), 
aliter,  otherwise,,  from  alius  (old  .stem  ali-). 

Note.  — Tlii.s  .suflix  i,s  perhaps  tlie  .same  as  -ter  in  the  Oreek  -repot  and  in  uter,  alter, 
if  so,  the, seadverb.s  arc  in  origin  either  neuter  accii.sative,s(cl'.d)  or  masculine  nominatives. 

c.  Some  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  have  adverbs  of 
both  form.s  (-e  and  -ter).  Thus  durus,  hard,  has  both  dure  and  duriter ; 
miser,  loretched,  has  both  misere  and  miseriter. 

d.  The  neuter  accusative  of  adjectives  and  pronoums  i.s  often  used  as  an 
adverb:  as,  multum,  much;  facile,  easily;  quid,  why. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  ending  -ins  in  the  comparative  degree  of  ad¬ 
verbs  (§  218):  as,  acrius,  more  keenly  (positive  acriter);  facilius,  more  easily 
(positive  facile). 

Note.  — These  adverbs  are  strictly  cognate  accusatives  (§  390). 

e.  The  ablative  .singular  neuter  or  (less  commonly)  feminine  of  adjectives, 
pronouns,  and  nouns  may  be  used  adverbially :  as,  falso,  falsely :  cit6, 
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quickly  (with  shortened  o);  recta  (via),  straight  (straightway');  crebro,  fre¬ 
quently ;  volgo,  commonly ;  forte,  hy  chance;  sponte,  of  one’s  own  accord. 

Note.  —  Some  adverbs  are  derived  from  adiectives  not  in  use:  as,  abunde,  plenti¬ 
fully  (as  if  from  fabundus ;  ef.  abundo,  abound) ;  saepe,  often  (as  if  from  fsaepis,  dense, 
close-packed ;  cl.  saepes,  hedge,  and  saepio,  hedge  in), 

215.  Further  examples  of  Adverbs  and  other  Particles  which 
are  in  origin  case-forms  of  nouns  or  pronouns  are  given  below. 
In  some  the  case  is  not  obvious,  and  in  some  it  is  doubtful. 

1.  Neuter  Accusative  forms:  non  (for  ne-oinom,  later  unum),  not;  iterum  (compara¬ 
tive  of  i-,  .stem  of  is),  a  second  time;  demum  (suiierlative  of  de,  down),  at  last. 

2.  Feminine  Accusative.s ;  partira,  jnirt.ly .  So  statim,  on  the  spot;  saltim,  at  least 
■  (generally  saltern),  from  lost  nouns  in  -tis  (gouitivo  -tis).  Tims  -tim  became  a  regular 

advei'bial  termination ;  and  by  means  of  it  adverbs  were  made  from  many  noun-  and 
verb-stems  immediately,  without  the  intei-vention  of  any  form  whicli  could  have  an 
accmsative  in  -tim:  as,  separatim,  separately,  from  separatus,  separate.  Some  adverbs 
that  appear  to  be  feminine  accusative  are  po.s.sibly  iustrumciitiil :  as,  palam,  openly; 
perperam,  wrongly;  tain,  so;  quam,  as. 

3.  Plural  Accusatives;  as,  alias,  elsewhere;  foras,  out  of  doors  (as  end  of  motion). 
So  perhaps  quia,  because. 

i.  Ablative  or  Instrumental  forms:  qua,  where;  intra,  within;  extra,  outside;  qui, 
how;  aliqui,  somehow;  forls,  out  of  doors;  quo,  whither;  adeo,  to  that  degree;  ultro, 
beyond;  citro,  this  side  (as  end  of  motion) ;  retro,  back;  illoc  (for  iillo-ce) ,  weakened  to 
illiic,  thither.  Those  in  -tro  arc  from  comparative  .stems  (of.  uls,  cis,  re-). 

5.  Locative  forms:  ibi,  there;  ubi,  where ;  illi,  illT-c,  there;  peregri  (peregre),  abroad; 
hie  (forfM-ce),  /lero.  Also  the  compounds  hodie  (probably  for  fhodie),  to-day;  perendiS, 
day  after  to-morrow. 

(i.  Of  uncertain  form.ation :  (1)  tho.so  in  -tus  (usually  preceded  by  i),  with  an  abla¬ 
tive  meaning:  as,  funditus, /roni  the  bottom,  utterly;  diviuitus,  from  above,  provi¬ 
dentially;  intus,  within;  penitus,  within;  (2)  tho.se  in  -dem,  -dam,  -do;  a.s,  quidem, 
indeed;  quondam,  once;  quando  (cf.  douec),  when;  (3)  dum  (probably  accusative  of 
time),  while;  iam,  nov>. 

216.  A  phra,se  or  short  sentence  has  .sometimes  grown  together 
into  ail  adverb  (cf .  notwithstanding,  nevertheless,  besides)  \  — 

postmodo,  presently  (a  short  time  after), 
denuo  (for  de  novo),  anew. 
videlicet  (for  vide  licet),  to  w'A  (see,  you  may), 
nihilominus,  nevertheless  (by  nothing  the  less). 

Xor'E.  —  Other  examples  are:  —  anted,  old  antidea,  bcfot'c  (ante  ea,  probably  abla¬ 
tive  or  instrumental) ;  ilico  (in  loco),  on  the.  spot,  immediately ;  prorsus,  absolutely  (pro 
versus,  straight  ahead) ;  rursus  (re-vorsus),  again;  quotannis,  yearly  (quotannls,  as  many 
years  as  there  are)  ;  quam-ob-rem,  wherefore  ;  cominus,  hand  to  hand  (con  manus) ;  eminus, 
at  long  range  (ex  manus) ;  nlmirum,  without  doubt  (ui  mlrum) ;  ob-viam  (as  in  ire  obviam, 
to  go  to  meet) ;  pridem  (cl.  prae  and  -dem  in  i-dem), /or  some  time;  forsan  (fors  an),  per¬ 
haps  (it’s  a  chance  whether);  forsitan  (fors  sit  dca),  pterhaps  (it  would  be  a  cbance 
whether)  ;  scilicet  (fsci,  licet),  that  is  to  say  (know,  you  may ;  cf.  Micet,  yoit  may  go)  ; 
actutum  (actu,  on  the  act,  and  turn,  then). 
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Classification  of  Advebbs 

217.  The  classes  of  Adverbs,  with  examples,  are  as  follows :  — 

a.  Adverbs  of  Place’ 

hie,  here.  hue,  hither.  hinc,  hence.  hac,  by  this  way. 

ibi,  there.  eo,  thither.  inde,  thence.  ea,  by  that  vray. 

istie,  there.  istue,  thither.  istinc,  thence.  ista,  by  that  way. 

i\l\c,  there.  illuc,  thither.  illinc,  thence.  ilia  (iliac),  “  “ 

ubi,  where.  quo,  whither.  unde,  whence.  qua,  by  what  way. 

alieubi,  somewhere,  aliquo,  somewhither^  alicunde,/i-o)»so»ie-  aliqua,  b?/ some lufl?/, 
(to)  somewhere.  where. 

ibidem,  in  the  saine  ebdem,  to  the  same  indidem,  from  the  eadem,  by  the  same 
place.  place.  same  place.  way. 

alibi,  elsewhere,  in  alio,  elsewhere,  to  aliunde,  from  an-  alia,  in  another 
another  place.  another  2)iac.c.  other  place.  way. 

ubiubi,  wherever.  quoquo,  whitherso-  undecunque,  whence-  quaqua,  in  whatever 
ever.  soever.  way. 

ubivis,  anywhere,  quovis,  anywhere,  undique, /roju  every  quavis,  by  whatever 
where  you  will.  whither  you  will.  quarter.  way. 

slcnhi,  if  anywhere,  siquo,  if  anywhere  slcunie,if from  any-  siqui,  if  anywhere, 
(anywhiiher).  where. 

necubi,  lest  any-  nequo,  lest  any-  necunde,  lest  from  nequa,  lest  any¬ 
where.  whither.  anywhere.  where. 

Note.  — The  demonstrative  adverbs  hie,  ibi,  istie,  illi,  illic,  and  their  correlative.s, 
correspond  in  siguifleation  with  the  pronouns  hie,  is,  iste,  ille  (see  §  140) ,  and  are  often 
equivalent  to  these  pronouns  with  a  preposition :  a.s,  inde  =  ab  eo,  etc.  So  the  relative  or 
interrogative  ubi  corresponds  with  qui  (quis),  ali-cubi  with  aliquis,  ubiubi  with  quisquis, 
'si-cubi  with  siquis  (see  §§  147-151,  with  the  table  of  correlatives  in  §  152). 

usque,  til  the  way  to  ;  usquam,  anywhere ;  nusquam,  nowhere ;  citro,  to  this  side ; 
intro,  inwardly;  ultro,  beyond  {or  freely,  i.e.  beyond  what  is  required); 
porro,  further  on. 

quorsum  (for  quo  vorsum,  whither  turned  ?),  to  what  end  ?  horsum,  this  way  ; 
prorsum,  forvjard  (prorsus,  utterly);  intrdrsum,  imoardly ;  retrorsum,  back¬ 
ward;  siirsum,  upward;  deorsum,  doiorvward ;  seorsum,  apart;  aliorsum, 
another  way. 

h.  Adverbs  of  Time 

quando,  vAen?  (interrogative);  cum  (quom),  whm  (relative);  ut,  when,  as;  nunc, 
now;  tunc  (turn),  then;  mox,  presently;  iam,  already;  dum,  while;  iam  diii, 
iam  dudum,  iam  pridem,  long  ago,  long  since. 

t  All  these  adverbs  were  originally  ca.se-form.s  of  pronouns.  The  forms  in  -bi  and 
-ic  are  locative,  those  in  -o  and  -uc,  -a  and  -ac,  ablative  (see  §  215) ;  those  in  -inc  are 
from  -im  (of  uncertain  origin)  with  the  particle  -ce  added  (thus  illim,  lllin-c), 
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primum  (primo) , ,/irsi ;  deinde  (posted),  nexi!  after;  postremum  (postremo) , ; 

posteaquam,  postquam,  when  [after  that,  as  soon  as). 
umquam  (unquam),  ever ;  numquam  (nunquam),  never;  semper,  always. 
aliquando,  at  some  time,  at  length;  quandoque  (quandocumque),  whenever ;  denique, 
at  last. 

quotiens  (quoties),  how  often;  totiens,  so  often;  aliquotiens,  a  number  of  times. 
cotidie,  every  day ;  hodie,  to-day  ;  heri,  yesterday  ;  eras,  to-morrow  ;  pridie,  the  day 
before ;  postrldie,  the  daij  after ;  in  dies,  from  day  to  day. 
nondum,  not  yet;  necdum,  nor  yet;  vixdum,  scarce  yet;  quam  primum,  as  soon  as 
possible;  saepe,  often;  crebrb,  frequently ;  iam  non,  no  longer. 

c.  Adverbs  of  Manner,  Degree,  or  Cause 

quam,  how,  as;  tarn,  so;  quamvis,  however  much,  although;  paene,  almost;  magis, 
more;  valde,  greatly;  vix,  hardly. 

cur,  quare,  why ;  ideo,  idcirco,  propterea,  on  this  account,  because;  eo,  therefore; 

ergo,  itaque,  igitur,  therefore. 
ita,  sic,  so;  ut  (uti),  as,  how;  utut,  utcumque,  hoivever. 

d.  Interrogative  Particles 

an,  -ne,  anne,  utrum,  utrumne,  num,  whether. 

nonne,  annon,  vihether  not ;  numquid,  ecquid,  whether  at  all. 

On  the  use  of  the  Interrogative  Particles,  see  §§  ,‘ia2,  335. 


e.  Negative  Particles 

non,  not  (in  simple  denial) ;  hand,  minime,  not  (in  contradiction) ;  ne,  not  (in  pro¬ 
hibition)  ;  neve,  neu,  nor ;  nedum,  much  less. 
ne,  lest;  neque,  nec,  nor ;  ne  .  .  ,  quidem,  not  even. 
n5n  modo  .  .  .  verum  (sed)  etiam,  not  only  .  .  .  but  also. 
non  modo  .  .  .  sed  ne  .  .  .  quidem,  not  only  not  .  .  .  but  not  even, 
si  minus,  if  not ;  quo  minus  (qudminus),  SO  as  not. 
quin  (relative),  but  that;  (interrogative),  why  not? 

ne,  nec  (in.  composition),  not;  ,so  in  nescio,  I  kno'w  not;  nego,  I  say  no  (aio,  I  sap 
yes) ;  negotium,  business  (fnec-otium) ;  nemo  (ne-  and  hemo,  old  form  of  homo), 
no  one ;  ne  quis,  lest  any  one ;  neque  enim,  for  .  .  .  not. 

For  the  use  of  Negative  Particles,  see  §  325  ff. 

For  the  Syntax  and  Peculiar  uses  of  AdverEs,  see  §  320  ff. 

CoJiPARisoN  OF  Adverbs 

218.  The  Comparative  of  Adverbs  is  the  neuter  accusative  of 
the  comparative  of  the  corresponding  adjective;  the  Superlative 
is  the  Adverb  in  -e  formed  regularly  from  the  superlative  of  the 
Adjective :  — 
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care,  dearly  (from  carus,  dear) ;  carius,  carissime, 

misere  (miseriter),  wretchedly  (from  miser,  wretched) ;  miseriuB,  miserrime. 

leviter  (from  levis,  light) ;  levius,  levissime. 

audacter  (audaciter)  (from  audax,  bold) ;  audacius,  audaoissime. 

bene,  well  (from  bonus,  good) ;  melius,  optime, 

malS,  ill  (from  malus,  had) ;  peius,  pessime. 

a.  The  following  are  irregular  or  defective  : _ 

diu,  long  (in  time) ;  diutius,  diutissime. 

potius,  rather;  potissimum, /rsf  0/ ofl,  in  jrrefcrence  to  all. 

saepe,  often;  saepius,  ofiener,  again;  saepissime. 

satis,  enough;  satius,  preferable. 

secus,  otherwise;  setius,  worse. 

multum  (multo),  magis,  maxime,  jrewc/t,  more,  most. 

parum,  not  enough;  minus,  less;  minime,  least. 

nuper,  newly ;  nuperrime. 

tempers,  seasonably;  temperius. 

Note.  —  In  poetry  the  comparative  mage  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  magis, 


PREPOSITIONS 

219.  Preposition. s  were  not  originally  distinguished  from  Adverbs  in  form  or  mean¬ 
ing,  but  have  become  specialized  in  use.  Tiiey  developed  comparatively  late  in  the 
history  of  language.  ^  In  the  early  stag'es  of  language  development  the  cases  alone 
were  sufficient  to  indicate  tlie  sense,  but,  as  tlie  Jorce  of  the  ca,se-ending's  weakened, 
adverbs  were  used  for  greater  precision  (cf.  §  .3.18) .  Tliese  adverbs,  from  their  habitual 
association  with  particular  eases,  became  Prepo,sitions ;  but  many  retained  also  their 
independent  function  as  adverbs. 

Most  prepositions  are  true  ca,se-f  onus :  as,  tlie  comparative  ablatives  extra,  infra,  supra 
(for  fextera,  finfera,  fsupera),  and  the  accusatives  circum,  coram,  cum  (cf.  §  215),  Circiter 
is  an  adverbial  formation  from  circum  (cf.  §214.  b.  N.) ;  praeter  is  the  comparative  of 
prae,  propter  of  prope.i  Of  the, remainder,  versus  is  a  petrified  nominative  (participle 
of  verto) ;  adversus  is  a  compound  of  versus ;  trans  is  pi'obably  an  old  pre.sent  participle 
(cf.  in-tra-re) ;  while  the  origin  of  the  brief  forms  ab,  ad,  de,  ex  ob  is  obscure  and 
doubtful. 


220,  Prepositions  are  regularly  used  either  with  the  Accusa¬ 
tive  or  with  the  Ablative. 


a.  The  following-  prepositions  are  used  with  the  Accusative  ■  — 


ad,  to. 

adversus,  against. 
adversum,  to'wards. 
ante,  before. 
apud,  at,  near. 
circa,  around. 
circum,  around. 


circiter,  about. 
cis,  citra,  this  side. 
contra,  against. 
erga,  tovjards. 
extra,  outside. 
infra,  below. 
inter,  among. 


intra,  inside. 

iuxta,  near. 

ob,  on  account  of. 

penes,  in  the  power  of. 

per,  through. 

pone,  behind. 

post,  after. 


1  The  case-form  of  these  prepositions  in  -ter  is  doubtful. 
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praeter,  beyond. 
prope,  near, 
propter,  on  account  of. 


secundum,  next  to. 
supra,  above. 
trans,  across. 


ultra,  on  the  further  side. 
versus,  towards. 


b.  lire  following  prepositions  are 

a,  at),  abs,  away  from,  by. 
absque,  without^  hut  for. 
coram,  in  presence  of. 
cum,  vyltii. 
de,  from. 


used  with  the  Ablative  :  —  ^ 
e,  ex,  out  of. 

prae,  in  comparison  with. 
pro,  in  front  of,  for. 
sine,  without. 
terms,  up  to,  as  far  as. 


c.  The  following  may  be  used  with  either  the  Accusative  or  the  Abla¬ 
tive,  but  with  a  difference  in  meaning  :  — 

in,  into,  in.  sub,  imder. 

Eubter,  beneath.  super,  above. 

In  and  sub,  when  followed  by  the  accusative,  indicate  motion  to,  when  by 
the  ablative,  rest  in,  a  place  : 

venit  in  aedis,  he  came  into  the  house;  erat  in  aedibus,  tie  was  in  the  house. 
discipllna  in  Britannia  repeita  atqiie  inde  in  Galliam  Iranslata  esse  existi- 
inatur,  the  system  is  thought  to  have  been  discovered  in  Great  Britain  and 
thence  brought  over  to  Gaid. 

sub  ilice  cOnsederat,  he  had.  seated  himself  under  an  Uez. 
sub  leges  inittere  orbem,  to  subject  the  world  to  laivs  (to  send  the  world  under 
laws). 


221.  The  uses  of  the  Prepositions  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  A,  ab,  away  from, from,  off  from,  with  the  ablative. 

a.  Of  place  ;  as,  —  ab  urbe  profectus  est,  he  set  out  from  the  city. 

b.  Of  time ;  (1 )  from :  as,  —  ab  bora  tertia  ad  vesperain,  from  the  third  hour 
till  evening ;  (2)  just  after :  as,  —  ab  eo  inagistratu,  after  [holding]  that  office. 

c.  Idiomatic  uses  :  il  reliqui.s  differunt,  they  differ  from  the  others;  a  parvulis, 
from  early  childhood;  prope  ab  urbe,  near  (not  far  from)  the  city ;  liberare  ab, 
to  set  free  from. ;  occisns  ab  lio.ste  (ireriit  ab  hoste),  slain  by  an  enemy ;  ab  liac 
parte,  on  this  side;  ab  re  eius,  to  his  advantage ;  a  re  publica, /or  the  interest  of 
the  state. 

2.  Ad,  to,  towards,  at,  itecw,  with  the  accusative  (cf.  in,  into'). 

a.  Of  place  :  as,  —  ad  urbera  venit,  he  came  to  the  city  ;  ad  meridiem,  towards 
the  south;  ad  exercitum,  to  the  army ;  ad  liostein,  toward  the  enegiy ;  ad  urbem, 
near  the  city. 

b.  Of  time  ;  as,  — ad  nonain  horam,  till  the  ninth  hour. 

c.  With  persons :  as,  —  ad  eum  venit,  he  came  to  him. 


1  For  palam  etc.,  see  §  432. 

2  Ab  signifie.s  direction  from  the  object,  but  often  towards  the  speaker ;  compare  46, 
down  from,  and  ex,  out  of. 
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d.  Idiomatic  uses:  ad  snpplicia  descendunt,  they  resort  to  punishment;  ad 
haeo  respoudit,  to  this  he  answered;  ad  tempus,  at  the  [fit]  time;  adire  ad  rem 
ptlblicam,  to  go  into  public  life;  ad  petendam  pacem,  to  seek  peace;  ad  latera, 
on  the  flank;  ad  anna,  to  arms;  ad  hunc  inodum,  in  this  way ;  quein  ad  inodum, 
how,  as;  ad  centum,  nearly  a  hundred;  ad  hoc,  besides;  omues  ad  umiin,  all  to 
a  man;  ad  diem,  on  the  day. 

3.  Ante,  in  front  of,  before,  with  the  accusative  (cf.  post,  after). 

a.  Of  place  :  as,  —  ante  portara,  in  front  of  the  gate ;  ante  exercitum ,  in  advance 

of  the  army. 

h.  Of  time  :  as,  —  ante  helium,  before  the  war. 

c.  Idiomatic  uses :  ante  urbem  captain,  before  the  city  was  taken ;  ante  diem 
quiiitum  (a.d.v.)  Kal.,  the  fifth  day  before  the  Caloids ;  ante  quadriennium,  four 
years  before  or  ago ;  ante  tempus,  too  soon  (before  tlie  time). 

4.  Apud,  at,  by,  among,  wnth.  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place  (rare  and  archaic) ;  as,  —  apud  forum,  at  the  forum  (in  the  market¬ 
place). 

b.  With  reference  to  jiersons  or  communities :  as, — apud  Helvetios,  among 
the  Helvetians;  apud  populum,  before  the  p)eo2de;  apud  aliquem,  at  one's  house; 
apud  sS,  at  home  or  in  his  senses ;  apud  CioerOnem,  in  [the  works  of]  Cicero. 

6.  Circa,  about,  around,  with  the  accusative  (cf.  circum,  circiter). 

a.  Of  place  :  templa  circa  forum,  the  temples  about  the  forum;  circa  s6  habet, 
he  has  with  Mm  (of  persons).  . 

b.  Of  time  or  number  (in  poetry  and  later  writers) :  circa  eaiidcm  hOrain, 
about  the  same  hour ;  circa  idus  OctObris,'  about  the  fifteenth  of  October ;  circa 
deoeni  inilia,  about  ten  thousand. 

c.  figuratively  (in  later  writers),  about,  in  regard  to  (cf.  de) :  circa  quern 
pugna  est,  with  regard  to  whom,  etc.  ;  circa  deOs  neglegentior,  rather  neglectful  of 
(i.e,  in  worshipping)  the  goAs. 

6.  Circiter,  about,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  time  or  number :  circiter  idus  Novembris,  about  the  thirteenth  of  Novem¬ 
ber ;  circiter  meridiem,  about  noon. 

7.  Circum,  about,  around,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place:  circum  liaeo  loca,  hei'eabout;  circum  Capuain,  round  Capua; 
circum  ilium,  with  Mm;  legatio  circum  Insulas  missa,  an  embassy  sent  to  the 
islands  round  about;  circum  amicos,  to  his  friends  round  about. 

8.  Contra,  ojojoosite,  against,  with  the  accusative. 

contra  Italiam,  over  against  Italy  ;  contra  haec,  in  ansioer  to  tins. 

a.  Often  as  adverb:  as, — baec  contra,  this  in  reply ;  contra  autem,  hut  on 
the  other  hand ;  quod  contra,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand. 

9.  Cum,  with,  together  with,  with  the  ablative. 
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a.  Of  place:  as, — vade  mecum,  go  with  me;  cum  omnibus  impedimentis, 
with  all  [tlieir]  baggage. 

b.  Of  time  :  as,  — pi'ima  cum  luce,  at  early  dawn  (with  first  light). 

c.  Idiomatic  uses:  inaguo  cum  dolore,  with  great  sorrow;  coiimmnicare  ali- 
quid  cum  aliquo,  sliare  something  with  some  otic;  cum  malo  .suo,  to  his  own  hurt; 
confligere  cum  hoste,  to  fight  with  the  enetny ;  esse  cum  telo,  to  go  armed;  cum 
silentio,  in  silence. 

10.  De,  down  from,  from,  with  the  ablative  (ef.  ab,  away  from  ; 
ex,  out  of). 

a.  Of  place :  as,  —  de  caelo  demi.ssus,  sent  down  from  heaven ;  de  navibus 
desilire,  to  jump  down  from  the  ships. 

b.  Figuratively,  concerning,  about,  of  as,  —  cognoscit  de  Clodi  caede,  he 
learns  of  the  murder  of  Clodius;  cdnsiiia  de  bello,  plans  ofvjar. 

c.  In  a  partitive  sense  (compare  ex),  out  of,  of:  as,  —  uuus  de  plebe,  one  of  the 
people. 

d.  Idiomatic  uses :  multis  de  causis,  for  many  reasons ;  qua  de  causa,  for 
which  reason;  de  improvise,  of  a  sudden;  de  industria,  on  'purpose;  de  integi'o, 
anew ;  de  tenia  vigilia,  just  at  midnight  (starting  at  tlio  third  watch) ;  de  m6nse 
Oeoembri  navigare,  to  sail  as  early  as  December. 

11.  Ex,  e,  from  (the  midst,  ojtposed  to  in),  out  of  with  the  abla¬ 
tive  (of.  ab  and  de). 

a.  Of  place  :  as,  — ex  omnibus  partibus  silvae  evolaverunt,  they  flew  out  from 
all  parts  of  the  forest ;  ex  Hispania,  [a  man] /row  Spain. 

b.  Of  time  :  as,  —  ex  eo  die  quintus,  the  fifth  day  from  that  (four  days  after) ; 
ex  hoc  die,  from  this  day  forth. 

c.  Idiomatically  or  less  exactly  :  ex  consulatu,  right  after  his  consulship ; 
ex  6ius  sententia,  according  to  Ms  opinion;  ex  aequo,  justly ;  ex  improvise, 
unexpiectedly ;  ex  tua  r6,  to  your  advantage ;  magna  ex  pane,  in  a  great  degree ; 
ex  equo  pugnare,  to  fight  on  horseback;  ex  usti,  expedient;  e  regione,  opposite; 
quaerere  ex  aliquo,  to  ask  of  some  one;  ex  senatus  consults,  according  to  the 
decree  of  the  senate;  ex  fuga,  in  [their] /tg/ti  (proceeding  immediately  from  it)  ; 
unus  S  filiis,  one  of  the  sons. 

12.  In,  with  the  accusative  or  the  ablative. 

1.  With  the  accusative,  into  (opposed  to  ex). 

a.  Of  place  :  as,  —  in  Italiam  contendit,  he  hastens  into  Italy. 

b.  Of  time,  till,  until:  as,  —  in  lucein,  till  daylight. 

c.  Idiomatically  or  less  exactly ;  in  meridiem,  towards  the  south ;  amor  in 
(erga,  adversus)  patreni,  love  for  his  father ;  in  aram  confugit,  he  fled  to  the  altar 
(on  the  steps,  or  merely  to) ;  in  dies, /row  day  to  day ;  in  longitudinem,  length¬ 
wise;  in  latitudinem  patebat,  extended  in  width;  in  haec  verba  iurare,  to  swear 
to  these  ivords;  huuc  in  modum,  in  this  way ;  oratio  in  Catillnam,  a  speech  against 


1  Of  oiiginaily  meant  from  (cf.  off). 
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Catiline;  in  perpetuum,  forever ;  in  peius, /or  the  worse ;  in  diem  vivere,  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  (for  tlie  day). 

2.  With  the  ablative,  in,  on,  among. 

In  very  various  connections  :  as,  —  in  castrls,  in  the  camp  (cf.  ad  castra,  to,  at, 
or  near  the  camp) ;  in  mari,  on  the  sea;  in  urbe  e,ssc,  to  he  in  town;  in  tempore, 
in  season;  in  scribendo,  while  writing ;  est  mihi  in  animo,  I  have  it  in  mind,  I 
intend;  in  ancoris,  at  anchor ;  in  hoc  honiine,  in  the  case  of  this  man;  in  dubio 
esse,  to  be  in  doubt. 

13.  Infra,  below,  with  tlie  accusative. 

a.  Of  place  ;  as,  — ad  mare  infra  oppidura,  by  the  sea  below  the  town;  infra 
caelum,  under  the  sky. 

b.  Figuratively  or  less  exactly:  as, — infi-a  Homerum,  later  than  Homer; 
Infra  tres  pedes,  less  than  three  .feet;  infra  elephantos,  S7naller  titan  elephants; 
infra  infimos  omnis,  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

14.  Inter,  between,  amiong,  with  the  accusative. 

inter  mS  et  SoIpiOnem,  between  myself  and  Scipio ;  inter  os  et  offam,  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip  (tlie  mouth  and  the  morsel) ;  inter  hostium  tsla,  arnid 
the  weapons  of  the  enemy ;  inter  omnis  primus, /rsi!  of  all;  inter  biben- 
dum,  while  drinking ;  inter  se  loquuutur,  they  talk,  together. 

15.  Ob,  towards,  on  account  of,  with  tlie  accusative. 

a.  Literally :  (1)  of  motion  (archaic)  :  as,  —  ob  ROmain,  tovoards  Rome 
(Ennius) ;  ob  viam,  to  the  road  (preserved  as  adverb,  m  the  way  of).  (2)  Of  place 
in  which,  before,  in  a  few  phrases :  as,  —  ob  oculOs,  before  the  eyes. 

b.  Figuratively,  in  return  for  (mostly  archaic,  probably  a  word  of  account, 
balancing  one  thing  against  another) :  as,  —  ob  mulierem,  in  pay  for  the  woman  ■ 
ob  rem,  for  gain.  Hence  applied  to  reason,  cause,  and  tlie  like,  o'li  account  of 
(a similar  mercantile  idea), /hr;  as,  —  ob  earn  causam, /or  that  reason;  quam  ob 
rem  (quamobrem),  wherefore,  why. 

16.  Per,  through,  over,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  motion;  as, — per  urbem  ire,  to  go  through  the  city;  per  nulros,  over 
the  walls. 

b.  Of  time  :  as,  —  per  hiemem,  throughout  the  winter. 

c.  Figuratively,  of  persons  as  means  or  instruments  :  as,  — per  homines  ido- 
neos,  through  the  mstrumentality  of  suitable  persons  ;  licet  per  me,  you  (etc.)  may 
for  all  me.  Hence,  stat  per  me,  it  is  through  my  instrumentality  ;  so,  per  se,  in 
and  of  itself. 

d.  Weakened,  in  many  adverbial  expressions:  as, — per  iocum.  in  jest;  per 
speciem,  in  show,  ostentatiously. 

17.  Prae,  in  front  of,  with  the  ablative. 

a.  Literally,  of  place  (in  a  few  connections) :  as,  —  prae  se  portare,  to  carry 
in  one’s  arms ;  prae  se  ferre,  to  carry  before  one,  (hence  figuratively)  exhibit,  pro- 
clahn  ostentatiously,  make  known. 
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6.  Pigui'atively,  of  hindrance,  as  by  an  obstacle  in  front  (compare  English 
for) :  as,  — prae  gaudio  conticuit,  he  was  silent  for  joy. 

c.  Of  comparison  :  as,  —  prae  luagnitudine  corporum  suorum,  in  comparison 
with  their  own  great  size. 

18.  Praeter,  along  by,  by,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Literally  ;  as,  —  praeter  castra,  by  the  camp  (along  by,  in  front  of) ;  praeter 
oculos,  before  the  eyes. 

b.  Figuratively,  beyond,  besides,  more  than,  in  addition  to,  except :  as,  — praeter 
spem,  beyond  hope;  praeter  alios,  more  than  others;  praeter  pauco,s,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few. 

19.  Pro,  in  front  of,  with  the  ablative. 

sedSns  pro  aede  Castoris,  sitting  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor ;  pro  popiilo, 
171  presence  of  the  p/eople.  So  pro  rostris,  on  [the  front  of]  the  rostra ; 
pro  oontione,  before  the  assembly  (in  a  speech). 

a.  In  various  idiomatic  use.s:  prO  lege,  in  defence  of  the  law;  pro  vitula, 
instead  of  a  heifer ;  pro  centum  milibus,  as  good  as  a  hundred  thousand;  prO 
rata  parte,  in  due  proportion ;  pro  hac  vice,  for  this  once ;  pro  cOnsule,  in  place 
of  consul;  pro  viribus,  considering  his  strength;  pro  virili  parte,  to  the  best  of 
one's  ability;  pro  tua  prudentia,  in  accordance  with  your  wisdom. 

30.  Propter,  near,  by,  with  the  accusative. 

propter  ts  sedet,  he  sits  next  you.  Hence,  on  account  of  (cf.  all  along  of) ; 
as, — propter  nietuin,  through  fear. 

21.  Secundum,’- yttsi  behind,  following,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Literally;  as,  — ite  secundum  me  (Flaut.),  go  behind  me;  secundum  lltus, 
near  the  shore;  secundum  flumcn,  along  the  stream  (cf.  secundo  flumine,  down 
stream) . 

b.  Figuratively,  according  to:  as,  —  secundum  naturam,  according  to  nature. 

22.  Sub,  under,  up  to,  with  the  accusative  or  the  ablative. 

1.  Of  motion,  -with  the  accusative :  as,  — sub  inonteni  succedere,  to  come  close 
to  the  hill. 

a.  Idiomatically:  sub  noctem,  toviards  night ;  sub  lucem,  near  daylight ;  sub 
haec  dicta,  at  (following)  these  words. 

2.  Of  rest,  with  the  ablative :  as,  — sub  love,  in  the  open  air  (under  the  heaven, 
personified  as  Jove) ;  sub  monte,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

a.  Idiomatically  :  sub  eodem  tempore,  about  the  same  time  (just  after  it). 

23.  Subter,  under,  heloiv,  with  the  accusative  (sometimes,  in  poetry, 
the  ablative). 

subter  togam  (Liv.),  under  his  mantle;  but,  —  subter  litore  (Catull.),  below 
the  shore. 

24.  Super, ^  with  tlie  accusative  or  the  ablative. 


1  Old  participle  of  sequor. 


2  Comparative  of  sub. 
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1.  With  the  accusative,  above,  over,  on,  beyond,  upon. 

a.  Of  place  :  super  vallum  praecipitarl  (lug.  58),  to  be  hurled  over  the  ram¬ 
part  ;  super  lateres  coria  iuducuntur  (B.C.  ii.  10),  hides  are  drawn  over  the  bricks ; 
super  tenae  tumulum  statui  (Legg.  ii.  05),  to  be  placed  on  the  mound  of  earth; 
super  Kumidiain  (lug.  19),  beyond  Numidia. 

b.  Idioiuatically  or  less  exactly:  vulnus  super*  vulnus,  wound  upon  wound; 
super  vinum  (Q.  C.  viii.  4),  over  Ms  wine. 

2.  With  the  ablative,  concerning,  about  (the  only  use  with  this  case  in 
ju’ose) . 

hae  super  re,  concerning  this  thing;  super  till  re,  about  such  an  affair;  lit- 
teras  super  tantil  re  exspectare,  to  wait  for  a  letter  in  a  matter  of  such 
importance. 

a.  Poetically,  in  other  senses:  ligna  super  foco  large  repSnens  (Hor.  Od,  i. 
9.  5),  piling  logs  generously  on  the  fire;  nocte  super  media  (Aen.  ix,  01),  after 
midnight. 

25.  Supra,  on  top  of,  above,  with  the  accusative. 

supra  terram,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  So  also  figuratively  ;  as,  —  supra 
hano  memoriain,  before  our  remembrance ;  supra  morein,  more  than 
usual ;  supra  quod,  besides. 

26.  Tenus  (postpositive),  as  far  as,  up  to,  regularly  with  the  abla¬ 
tive,  sometimes  with  the  genitive  (cf.  §  359.  b). 

1.  With  the  ablative  :  TaurO  tenus,  as  far  as  Taurus;  capulo  tenusi  up  to  the 
hilt. 

2.  With  the  genitive  ;  Curaarum  tenus  (Fam.  viii.  1.  2),  as  far  as  Oumae. 

Kote  1 .  —  Tenus  is  frequently  connected  with  tiie  feminine  of  an  adjective  pronoun , 
making  an  adverbial  phra,se:  as,  hactenus,  hitherto;  quatenus,  so  far  as;  de  hac  re 
hactenus,  so  much  for  that  (about  this  matter  so  far).  ’ 

Note  2.  — Tenus  wa.s  originally  a  neuter  noun,  meaning  line  or  extent.  In  its  use 
with  the  genitive  (mostly  poetical)  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  adverbial  accusative 
(§397.  a). 

27.  Trans,  across,  over,  through,  by,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  motion :  as,  —  trans  mare  currunt,  they  run  across  the  sea ;  trails  flu- 

men  ferre,  to  carry  overariver;  trails  aetbera,  through  the  sky ;  trans  caput  iace, 
throw  over  your  head.  ’ 

b.  Of  rest :  as,  —  trans  Rhenum  iucolunt,  they  live  across  the  Rhine. 

28.  Ultra,  beyond  (on  the  further  side),  with  the  accusative. 

cis  I  aduiii  ulti  aque,  on  this  side  of  the  Po  and  beyond ;  ultra  eiiin  iiumerum, 
more  than  that  number ;  ultra  fidem,  incredible  ;  ulti’a  moduin,  immod¬ 
erate. 

Note.  —  Some  adverbs  appear  as  prepositions:  as,  intus,  insuper  (see  §  219). 

.For  Prepositions  in  Comjiounds,  see  §  267. 
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CONJUNCTIONS 

222.  Conjunctions,  like  preiiositioins  (cf .  §  219) ,  are  closely  related  to  adverbs,  and 
are  either  petrified  cases  of  nouns,  proiioun.s,  and  adjectives,  or  obscured  phrases :  as, 
quod,  an  old  accusative ;  dum,  probably  an  old  accusative  (cf.  turn,  cum) ;  vero,  an  old 
neuter  ablative  of  verus;  nihilominus,  mne  the  less;  proinde,  lit.  forward  from  there. 
M  ost  conj  unctions  are  connected  -with  pronominal  adverbs,  which  cannot  always  be  re- 
fei-red  to  tlieir  original  case-forms. 

223.  Conjunction.s  connect  words,  phrases,  or  sentences.  They 
are  of  two  classes,  Cooi'dinate  and  Subordinate ; . — 

a.  Coordinate,  connecting  coordinate  or  .similar  constructions  (see  §  278. 

2.  a).  These  are:. — 

1.  Copulative  or  disjunctive,  implying  a  connection  or  separation  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  word.s:  as,  et,  and;  aut,  or;  neque,  nor. 

2,  Adversative,  implying  a  connection  of  words,  but  a  contrast  in  thought ; 
as,  sed,  but. 

3.  Causal,  introducing  a  cause  or  rea.son  ;  as,  nam,  for. 

4,  Illative,  denoting  an  inference :  as,  igitur,  therefore. 

b.  Subordinate,  connecting  a  subordinate  or  independent  clause  ■with 
that  on  which  it  depends  (.see  §  278.  2.  b).  These  are :  — 

1.  Conditional,  denoting  a  condition  or  hypothesis:  as,  si,  if;  nisi,  unless. 

2.  Comparative,  implying  comparison  as  well  as  condition  :  as,  ac  si,  as  if. 

.3.  Concessive,  denoting  a  concession  or  admission:  as,  quamquam,  although 

(lit.  however  much  it  may  ho  true  that,  etc.). 

4,  Temporal :  as,  postquam,'  after. 

6.  Consecutive,  expressing  result :  as,  ut,  so  that. 

6.  Final,  expre.ssing  purpose :  as,  ut,  in  order  that;  ne,  that  not. 

7.  Causal,  expressing  cause :  as,  quia,  because. 

224.  Conjunctions  are  more  numerous  and  more  accurately 
distinguished  in  Latin  than  in  English.  The  following  list 
includes  the  common  conjunctions  ’  and  conjunctive  phrases  :  — 


Coordinate 

a.  Copulative  and  Disjunctive 

et,  -que,  atque  (ac),  and. 

et  .  .  .  et ;  et  .  .  .  -que  (atque);  -que  .  .  .  et;  -que  .  .  .  -que  (poetical),  both  .  .  .  and. 
etiam,  quoque,  neque  non  (necnon),  quin  etiam,  itidem  (item),  also. 
cum  .  .  .  turn ;  turn  .  .  .  turn,  both  .  .  .  and;  not  only .  .  .  but  also. 

1  Some  of  the,se  have  been  included  in  the  classification  of  adverbs.  See  also  list 
of  Correlative, s,  §  152 
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qua  .  .  ,  qua,  on  the  one  hand  .  .  .  on  the  other  hand. 
modo  .  .  .  modo,  novo  .  .  .  novo. 
aut  .  .  .  aut ;  vel  ,  .  .  vel  (-ve),  either  .  .  .  or. 
sive  (seu)  .  ,  .  sive,  voheiher  .  .  .  or. 

nec  (neque)  .  .  .  nec  (neque);  neqne  .  .  .  nec ;  nec  .  .  .  neque  (rare),  neither  .  .  .  nor. 
et  .  .  ,  neque,  both  .  .  .  and  not. 

nec  .  .  .  et ;  nec  (neque)  .  .  .  -que,  neither  (both  not)  .  .  .  and. 

b.  Adversative 

sed,  autem,  verum,  vero,  at,  atqui,  but. 

tamen,  attamen,  sed  tamen,  verum  tamen,  but  yet,  nevertheless. 

nihilominus,  none  the  less. 

at  vero,  but  in  truth;  enimvero,  for  in  truth. 

ceterum,  on  the  other  hand,  but. 

c.  Causal 

nam,  namque,  enim,  etenim,  fur. 

quapropter,  quare,  quamobrem,  quocirca,  unde,  wherefore,  whence. 

d.  Illative 

ergo,  igitur,  itaque,  ideo,  idcirco,  inde,  proinde,  therefore,  accordingly. 


Subordinate 

Conditional 

si,  if;  sin,  but  if;  nisi  (ni),  unless,  if  not;  quod  si,  hut  if. 
modo,  dura,  dummodo,  si  modo,  if  only,  provided. 
duiiimodo  ne  (dura  ne,  modo  ne),  provided  only  not. 

b.  Comparative 

ut,  uti,  sicut,  jusi  as;  velut,  as,  so  as;  prout,  praeut,  ceu,  like  as,  according  as. 
tamquam  (tanquam),  quasi,  ut  si,  ac  si,  velut,  veluti,  velut  si,  as  if. 
quam,  atque  (ac),  as,  than. 

c.  Concessive 

etsi,  etiamsi,  tametsi,  even  if ;  quamquam  (quanquam),  although. 
quamvis,  quantuinvis,  quamlibet,  quantnmlibet,  however  much. 
licet  (properly  a  verb),  ut,  cum  (quom),  though,  suppose,  whereas. 

d.  Temporal 

cum  (quom),  quando,  lohen;  ubi,  ut,  when,  as;  cumprimum,  ut  primum,  ubi  primum, 
simul,  simul  ac,  simul  atque,  as  soon  as;  postquam  (posteaquam),  after. 
prius  .  .  .  quam,  ante  .  .  .  quam,  before;  non  ante  .  .  .  quam,  not  .  .  .  until. 
dum,  usque  dum,  donee,  quoad,  until,  as  long  as,  vjhile. 
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e.  Consecutive  and  Final 

ut  (uti),  quo,  so  thai^  in  order  that. 

ne,  ut  ne,  lest  (that  .  .  .  not,  in  order  that  not) ;  neve  (neu),  that  nut,  nor. 
quin  (after  negatives),  quominus,  but  that  (so  as  to  prevent),  that  not. 

/.  Causal 

quia,  quod,  quoniam  (tquom-iam),  quando,  because. 
cum  (quom),  since. 

quandoquideni,  si  quidem,  quippe,  ut  pote,  since  indeed,  inasmuch  as. 
propterea  .  .  .  quod,  fur  this  reason  .  .  .  that. 

Oil  the  use  of  Conjuiictious,  sec  §§  32;i,  824, 


INTERJECTIONS 

225.  Some  Interjections  are  mere  natural  exelainatious  of  feeling;  otlier.s  are 
derived  from  inflected  parts  of  .speech,  e.g.  the  imperatives  era,  lo  (probably  for  eme, 
take)\  age,  come,  etc.  Names  of  deities  occur  in  hercle,  pol  (from  Pollux),  etc.  Many 
Latin  interjections  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  a.s  euge,  euhoe,  etc. 

226.  The  following  list  comprises  most  of  the  Interjections  in 
common  use :  — 

6,  en,  ecce,  ehem,  papae,  vah  (of  astonishment). 

id,  evae,  evoe,  euhoe  (otjoy). 

heu,  iheu,  vae,  alas  (of  sorrow). 

heus,  eho,  ehodum,  ho  (of  calling) ;  st,  hist. 

eia,  euge  (oi  praise). 

pro  (of  attestation) :  as,  pro  pudor,  shame ! 
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FORMATION  OF  WORDS 

227.  All  formation  of  words  is  originally  a  process  of  composition.  An  element 
significant  in  itself  is  added  to  another  significant  element,  and  thus  the  meaning  of 
the  two  is  combined.  No  otlier  combination  is  pos.siblc  for  tlie  formation  either  of 
inflections  or  of  stems.  Thus,  i]i  fact,  words  (since  i-oots  and  stems  are  significant 
elements,  and  so  words)  are  fir.st  placed  side  by  side,  then  brought  under  one  accent, 
and  finally  felt  as  one  word.  Tlie  gradual  process  is  seen  in  sea  voyage,  sea-nymph, 
seaside.  But  as  all  derivation,  proirerly  so  called,  appears  as  a  combination  of  uuiu- 
flected  stems,  every  type  of  formation  in  use  must  antedate  inflection.  Hence  words 
were  not  in  strictness  derived  either  from  nouns  or  from  verbs,  but  from  stems  which 
were  neither,  because  they  were  in  fact  both ;  for  the  distinction  between  noun-stems 
and  verb-stems  had  not  yet  been  made. 

After  the  development  of  Inflection,  however,  that  one  of  several  kindred  words 
which  .seemed  the  simplest  wms  regarded  as  tha primitive  form,  and  from  this  the  other 
words  of  the  group  were  thought  to  be  derived.  Such  supposed  processes  of  formation 
w'ere  then  imitated,  often  erroneously,  and  in  this  tvay  neiv  inodes  of  derivation  arose. 
Thus  new  adjectives  were  formed  from  nouns,  new  nouns  from  adjectives,  new  adjec¬ 
tives  from  verbs,  and  netv  verbs  from  adjectives  and  nouns. 

In  course  of  time  the  real  or  apparent  relations  of  many  words  became  confused, 
so  that  nouns  and  adjectives  once  sui)posed  to  come  from  nouns  were  often  assigned 
to  verbs,  and  others  once  supposed  to  come  from  vei-bs  were  a.ssigned  to  nouns. 

Further,  since  the  language  was  <‘onst;intly  changing,  many  words  went  out  of  use, 
and  do  not  occur  iu  the  literature  as  we  have  it.  Thus  many  Derivatives  survive  of 
which  the  Primitive  is  lost. 

Finally,  since  all  conscious  word-formation  is  imitative,  intermediate  steps  iu  deriva¬ 
tion  were  sometimes  omitted,  and  occasionally  apparent  Derivatives  occur  for  which 
no  proper  Primitive  ever  existed. 


ROOTS  AND  STEMS 

228.  Roots  1  are  of  two  kinds ;  — 

1. .  Verbal,  expre,ssing  idea.s  of  action  or  condition  (sensible  phenomena). 

2.  Pronominal,  expres.sing  ideas  of  position  and  direction. 

From  verbal  roots  come  all  parts  of  speech  except  pronouns  and  certain 
particle.s  derived  from  pronominal  roots. 

229.  Stems  are  either  identical  with  roots  or  derived  from  them. 
They  are  of  two  classes:  (1)  Noun-stems  (including  Adjective- 
stems)  and  (2)  Verb-stems. 

Note.  —  Nomi-.stems  and  verb-stems  were  not  originally  different  {.see  p.  163),  and 
ill  the  consciousness  of  the  Roinan.s  were  often  confounded;  but  iu  general  they  ^\'Q.ve 
treated  as  distinct. 

230.  Words  are  formed  by  inflection:  (1)  from  roots  inflected 
as  stems ;  (2)  from  derived  stems  (see  §  232). 

1  For  the  di.stinction  between  Boots  and  Stems,  see  §§  24,  25. 
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231.  A  TOot  used  as  a  stem  may  a23peai’  — 

а.  With  a  short  vowel :  as,  duc-is  (dux),  dug  ;  nec-is  (nex);  i-s,  i-d.  So 
in  verbs  :  as,  es-t,  fer-t  (cf.  §  174.  2). 

б.  With  a  long  vowel ' :  as,  luc-is  (lux),  nnc  ;  pac-is  (pax).  So  in  verbs  : 
duc-d,  i-s  for  f eis,  from  eo,  ire ;  fatur  from  fari. 

c.  With  reduplication  :  as,  fur-fur,  mar-mor,  mur-mur.  So  in  verbs  :  as, 
gi-gno  (root  gbn),  si-sto  (root  sta). 


DERIVED  STEMS  AND  SUFFIXES 

232.  Derived  Stems  are  formed  from  roots  or  from  other  stems 
by  means  of  suffixes.  These  are ;  — 

1.  Primary :  added  to  the  root,  or  (in  later  times  by  analogy)  to  verb- 
stems. 

2.  Secondary:  added  to  a  noun-stem  or  an  adjective-stem. 

Both  primary  and  secondary  s>iffixe,s  ai'e  for  the  most  part  jironominal 
roots  (§  228.  2),  but  a  few  are  of  doubtful  origin. 

Note  1.  — The  distiuotiou  between  primary  and  secondary  suffixes,  not  being  orig¬ 
inal  (see  §  227),  is  continually  lo.st  sight  of  in  the  <leveIopmentof  a  language.  Suffixes 
once  primary  are  used  as  secondary,  and  those  once  secondary  are  used  as  primary. 
Thus  in  hosticus  (hosti  +  cus)  the  suffix  -cue,  originally  ko-  (see  §  234.  II,  12)  primary,  as 
in  paucus,  has  become  secondary,  and  is  thus  regularly  used  to  form  derivatives;  hut 
iu  pudicus,  apricus,  it  is  treated  as  primary  again,  because  these  words  were  really  pr 
apparently  connected  with  verbs.  So  iu  English  -able  wa.s  borrowed  as  a  primary 
suffix  {tolerable,  eatable),  hut  also  make,s  forms  like  clubbable,  salable;  -some  is  prop¬ 
erly  a  secondary  suffix,  as  in  toilsome,  lonesome,  hut  makes  also  such  words  as  meddle¬ 
some,  venturesome. 

Note  2.  —  It  is  the  stem  of  t)ie  u'ord,  not  the  nominative,  that  is  formed  by  tlie 
derivative  suffix.  For  convenience,  however,  the  nominative  will  usually  be  given. 

Primary  Suffixes 

233,  The  words  in  Latin  formed  immediately  from  the  root  by 
means  of  Primary  Suffixes,  are  few.  For  — 

1.  Inherited  words  so  formed  w'ere  mostly  further  developed  by  the 
addition  of  other  suffixes,  as  we  might  make  au  adjective  lone-ly-sonie-ish, 
meaning  nothing  more  than  lone,  lonely,  or  lonesome. 

2.  By  such  accuraulatioti  of  suffixes,  new'  compound  suffixes  W'ere  formed 
which  crow'ded  out  even  the  old  types  of  derivation.  Thtis,  — 


1  The  difference,  iu  vowel-quantity  in  the  same  root  (as  D&o)  depends  on  inherited 
variations  (see  §  17.  a). 
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A  word  like  mens,  mentis,  by  the  suffix  on-  (nom.  -6),  gave  mentio,  and  tliis, 
being  divided  into  men  +  tio,  gave  rise  to  a  new  type  of  abstract  nouns  in  -tio- 
as,  lega-tio,  embassy. 

A  word  like  auditor,  by  the  suffix  io-  (nom.  -ius),  gave  rise  to  adjectives  like 
auditor-ms,  of  which  the  neuter  (auditorium)  is  used  to  denote  the  place  where 
the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed.  Hence  torio-  (iioin.  -torium),  n.  becomes  a 
regular  noun-suffix  (§  250.  a).  ’ 

So  ill  English  such  a  word  as  suffocation  gives  a  suffix  -ation,  and  with  this  is 
made  starvation,  though  tliere  is  no  such  word  as  starvaie. 


234.  Examples  of  primary  stem-suffixes  are ; _ 

1.  Vowel  suffixes  :  — 


1.  0-  (M.,  X.),  a-  (K.),  found  in  nouns  and  adjectives  of  the  first  two  declen¬ 
sions  :  as,  sonus,  ludus,  vagus,  toga  (root  teg). 

2.  i-,  as  in  ovis,  avis  ;  in  Latin  frequently  changed,  as  in  rupes,  or  lost,  as  in 
scobs  (scobis,  root  scab). 

3.  U-,  disguised  in  most  adjectives  by  an  additional  i,  as  in  sua-vis  (for  tsuad- 

vis,  instead  of  tsua-dus,  cf.  ydis),  teu-uis  (root  tek  in  tendo),  and  remaining  alone 
only  in  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension,  as  acus  (root  ak,  sharp,  in  acer,  acies 
wots),  pecu,  genu.  ’ 


II.  Suffixes  with  a  consonant :  — 


1.  to-  (m.,  N.),  ta-  (r.),  in  the  regular  perfect  passive  participle,  as  tectus, 
tectum  ;  sometimes  with  an  active  sense,  as  in  potus,  pransus;  and  found  in  a 
few  words  not  recognized  as  participles,  as  putus  (cf.  purus),  altus  (alo). 

2.  ti-  in  abstracts  and  rarely  in  nouns  of  agency,  as  messis,  vestis,  pars 

mens.  But  in  many  the  i  is  lost.  ’ 

3.  tu-  in  abstracts  (including  supines),  sometimes  becoming  concretes  as 

actus,  Ifictus.  ’ 


4.  no-  (M.,  N.),  na-  (f.),  forming  perfect  participles  in  other  languages,  and  in 
Latin  making  adjectives  of  like  participial  meaning,  which  often  become  nouns 
as  magnus,  plenus,  regnum.  ’ 

6.  ni-,  in  nouns  of  agency  and  adjectives,  as  ignis,  segnis.  ‘ 

6.  nu-,  rare,  as  in  manus,  piuus,  cornu. 

7.  mo-  (ma-),  with  various  meaning.s,  as  in  animus,  almus,  firmus,  forma. 

8.  vo-  (va-)  (ooiiimoiily  uo-,  ua-),  with  an  active  or  passive  meaning,  as  in 
equus  (equos),  arvum,  conspicuus,  exiguus,  vacivus  (vacuus). 

9.  ro-  (ra-),  as  in  ager  (stem  ag-ro-),  integer  (cf,  intactus),  sacer,  pleri-que  (cf 
plenus,  pletus), 

10.  lo-  (la-),  as  m  caelum  (for  tcaed-lum),  chisel,  exemplum,  sella  (for  tsedla). 

11.  yo-  (ya-),  forming  gerundives  in  other  languages,  and  in  Latin  making 

adjectives  and  abstracts,  including  many  of  the  first  and  fifth  declensions,  as 
eximius,  audacia,  Florentia,  pernicies.  ^ 

12.  ko-  (ka-),  sometimes  primary,  as  in  panel  (cf.  r-aSpos),  locus  (for  stlocus). 
In  many  cases  the  vowel  of  this  termination  is  lost,  leaving  a  consonant  stem  i 
as,  apex,  cortex,  loquax. 
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13.  en-  (on-,  en-,  on-),  in  nouns  of  agency  and  abstracts  :  as,  asjlergS,  compago 
(-inis),  gero  (-onis). 

14.  men-,  expressing  means,  often  passing  into  the  action  itself :  as,  agmen, 
flumen,  fulmen. 

15.  ter-  (tor-,  ter-,  tor-,  tr-),  forming  nonns  of  agency  :  as,  pater  (i.e.  j/roteetor), 
frater  (i.e.  supporter),  orator. 

16.  tro-,  forming  nouns  of  means:  as,  claustrum  (claud),  mulctrum  (mulg). 

17.  es-  (os-),  forming  names  of  actions,  passing  into  concretes:  as,  genus 
(generis),  tempus  (see  §  15.  4).  The  infinitive  in  -ere  (as  in  reg-ere)  is  a  locative  of 
this  stem  (-er-e  for  t-es-i). 

18.  nt-  (ont-,  ent-),  forming  present  active  participles:  as,  legens,  with  some 
adjectives  from  roots  unknown ;  as,  frequens,  recens. 

The  above,  with  some  suffixes  given  below,  belong  to  tlie  Indo-European 
parent  speech,  and  most  of  tliem  were  not  felt  as  living  forniutions  in  the 
Latin. 

Significant  Endings 

235.  Both  primary  and  secondaiy  suflixes,  especially  in  the 
form  of  compound  suffixes,  were  used  in  Latin  with  more  or  less 
consciousness  of  their  meaning.  They  may  therefore  be  called 
Significant  Endings. 

They  form :  (1)  Nouns  of  Agency ;  (2)  Abstract  Nouns  (in¬ 
cluding  Names  of  Actions);  (3)  Adjectives  (active  or  passive). 

Note.  —  There  i.s  really  no  difference  in  etymology  between  an  adjective  and  a 
noun,  except  that  some  formations  are  habitually  used  a.s  adjectives  and  others  as 
nouns  (§  20.  b.  K.  2). 


DERIVATION  OF  NOUNS 
Nouns  of  Agency 

236.  Nouns  of  Agency  properly  denote  the  agent  or  'doer  of  an 
action.  But  they  include  many  words  in  which  the  idea  of  agency 
has  entirely  faded  out,  and  also  many  words  used  as  adjectives. 

a.  Nouns  denoting  the  agent  or  doer  of  an  action  are  formed  from  r  oots 
or  verb-stems  by  means  of  the  suffixes  — 

-tor  (-sor),  M. ;  -trix,  F. 

can-tor,  cau-trix,  singer;  can-ere  (root  cax),  to  sing, 

vic-tor,  vic-trix,  conqueror  (victorious);  vinc-ere  (vio),  to  conquer. 
ton-sor  (for  ttond-tor),  tons-trix  (for 

ttond-trix),  hair -cutter ;  tond-ere  (tokd  as  root),  to  shear. 

petl-tor,  candidate;  pet-Sre  (pet;  peti-  as  stem),  to  seel. 
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By  analogy  -tor  is  sometimes  added  to  noun-stems,  but  these  may  be  stems 
of  lost  verbs  :  as,  via-tor,  traveller,  from  via,  way  (but  cf.  the  verb  invio). 

Note  1.  — The  termination  -tor  (-sor)  has  the  same  phonetic  change  as  the  supine 
ending  -turn  (-sum) ,  and  is  added  to  the  same  form  of  root  or  verb-stem  as  that  ending. 
The  stem-ending  is  tor-  (§  234.  II.  15),  which  is  shortened  in  the  noiniiiative. 

Note  2.  —  The  feminine  form  is  always  -trix.  Masculines  in  -sor  lack  the  feminine, 
except  expulsor  (expultrix)  and  tonsor  (tonstrix) . 

h.  t-,  M.  or  F.,  added  to  verb-stems  makes  nouns  in  -es  (-itis,  -etis ;  stem 
it-,  et-)  descriptive  of  a  character  :  — 

prae-stes,  -stitis,  (verb-stem  from  root  sta,  stare,  stand),  guardian. 
teges,  -etis  (verb-stem  tege-,  cf.  tego,  cover),  a  coverer,  a  mat. 
pedes,  -itis  (pes,  ped-is,  foot,  and  i,  root  of  ire,  go),  foot-soldier. 

c.  -0  (genitive  -onis,  stem  on-),  m.,  added  to  vei-b-steins'  indicates  a  per.son 
employed  in  some  specific  art  or  tj-ade  :  — 

com-bibo  (mb  as  root  in  bibo,  bibere,  drink),  a  pot-companion. 
gero,  -onis  (qes  in  gero,  gerere,  carry),  a  carrier. 

Note.  —  This  termination  is  also  used  to  form  many  nouns  descriptive  of  jiersonal 
oharaoteristios  (of.  §  255) . 


Names  of  Actions  and  Abstract  Nouns 

237.  Names  of  Actions  are  confused,  through  their  termina¬ 
tions,  with  real  abstract  nouns  (names  of  qualities),  and  with  con¬ 
crete  nouns  denoting  means  and  instrument. 

They  are  also  used  to  express  the  concrete  result  of  an  action 
(as  often  in  English). 

■  Thus  legio  is  literally  the  act  of  collecting,  but  comes  to  mean  legion  (the  body 
of  soldiers  collected) ;  cf.  levy  in  English. 


238.  Abstract  Nouns  and  Names  of  Actions  are  formed  from 
roots  and  verb-stems  by  means  of  the  endings  — 
a.  Added  to  roots  or  forms  conceived  as  roots _ _ 


Nom.  -or,  M. 

Gen.  -oris 
Stem  or-  (earlier  os-) 
tim-or,  fear ; 
am-or,  love' 
sed-es,  seat; 
caed-es,  slaughter; 
genus,  hirth,  race; 


-es,  F.  -us,  N. 

-is  -eris  or  -oris 

i-  er-  (earlier  ^/qS-) 

timere,  to  fear. 
amare,  to  love. 
sedere,  to  sit. 
caedere,  to  kill. 

GEN,  to  be  born  (root  of  gigno,  hear). 


1  So  conceived,  but  perhaps  this  termination  was  originallj^  added  to  noun-stems. 
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Note.  Many  nouns  oi  this  class  are  formed  by  analogy  from  imaginary  roots: 
as  facinus  from  a  suijposed  root  facin. 

b.  Apparently  added  to  roots  or  verb-stema _ 


Nom.  -io,  p.  -tio  (-.sio),  i\ 

Gen.  -ionis  -tioiris  (-sioiiis) 

Stem  ion-  tion-  (sion-) 

leg-io,  a  collecting  (leay),  a  legion; 

reg-io,  a  direction,  a  region ; 

voca-tio,  a  calling ; 

moli-tid,  a  toiling ; 

scrlp-tura,  a  writing; 

sen-sus  (for  tseut-tus), /eeimp; 


-tura  (-sura),  p.  -tus,  M. 

-turae  (-surae)  -tu.?  (-sirs) 

tura-  (sura-)  tu-  (su-) 

legere,  to  collect. 
regere,  to  direct. 
vocare,  to  call. 
molirl,  to  toil. 
scribere,  to  write. 
sentire,  to  feel. 


Note  1.  -—-tio,  -tura,  -tus  are  added  to  roots  or  verb-stems  precisely  as  -tor,  with  the 
same  phonetic  change  (of.  §  23C.  a.  n.  t) .  I-Ienee  they  are  conveniently  associated  with 
the  supine  stem  (see  §  1/8).  Ihey  sometimes  form  nouns  when  there  is  no  correspond¬ 
ing  verb  in  use ;  as,  seuatus,  senate  (cf.  senex) ;  meutio,  mention  (cf.  mens) ;  fetura,  of'~ 
spring  (of.  fetus) ;  litteratura,  lUerature  (e£.  litterae) ;  consulatus,  consulship  (of.  consul) . 

Note  .2.  —  Of  these  endings,  -tusrvas  orjgmally  primary  (cf.  §  234. 11. 3.) ;  -io  is  a  com¬ 
pound  formed  by  adding  on-  to  a  stem  ending  iu  a  vowel  (originally  i) :  as,  dicio  (cf. 
-dious  and  dicis) ;  -tio  is  a  comiround  formed  by  adding  on-  to  stems  in  ti- ;  as,  gradatio 
(cf.  gradatim) ;  -tura  is  formed  by  adding  -ra,  feminine  of  -rus,  to  stems  in  tu-:  as, 
natura  from  natus ;  statura  from  status  (cf.  figura,  of  like  meaning,  from  a  simple  u- 
stem,  ffigu-s ;  and  maturus,  Matuta) . 


239,  Imouiis  denoting  ac-fs,  or  means  and  results  of  acts,  are 
formed  from  roots  or  verb-stems  by  the  use  of  the  suffixes  — 

-men,  N  . ;  -meiitum,  k.;  -moiiiuni,  n.  ;  -moiiia,  p. 

ag-men,  line  of  march,  hand;  ao,  root  of  agere,  to  lead. 

regi-men,  rule;  1 

regi-inentum,  rule ;  /  regi-  (rege-),  stem  of  legere,  to  direct. 

certa-men,  contest,  hatile ;  certa-,  stem  of  certare,  to  contend. 

So  columen,  pillar ;  mo-men,  movement;  no-men,  name;  flu-men,  stream. 
testi-monium,  teslimmiy ;  testari,  to  witness. 

queri-monia,  complaint;  cpiexl,  to  complain. 

-monium  and  -monia  are  also  used  as  secondary,  forming  nouns  from  other 
nouns  and  from  adjectives:  as,  sancti-monia,  sanciiiy  (sanctus,  holy')\  matri- 
monium,  marriage  (mater,  molher). 

Note.  —  Of  these  endings,  -men  is  primary  (cl.  §  234. 11. 14) ;  -mentum  is  a  compound 
of  men-  and  to-,  and  appears  for  the  most  part  later  in  the  language  than  -men :  as, 
momen,  movement  (Lucr.) ;  momentum  (later).  So  elementum  is  a  development  from 
L-M-N-a,  l-m-n’s  (letters  of  the  alphabet),  changed  to  elementa  along  with  other  nouns 
in  -men.  -monium  and  -monia  were  originally  compound  secondary  suffixes  formed 
from  mon-  (a  by-form  of  men-),  wbich  was  early  associated  with  mo-.  Thus  almus 
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(stem  iLlmo-) ,  fosteriny ;  Almon,  a  river  near  Rome;  alimonia,  support.  But  the  last 
was  loi'ined  directly  from  alo  when  -monia  had  become  established  as  a  supposed 
primary  suffix. 

240.  Nouns  denoting  means  or  instrument  are  formed  from  roots 
and  verb-stems  (rarely  from  noun-stems)  by  means  of  the  neuter 
suffixes  — 

-buluni,  -culum,  -brum,  -crum,  -trum 


pa-bulum,  fodder ; 
sta-bulum,  stall ; 
vehi-culum,  toagon ; 
candela-brum,  candlestick ; 
sepul-crum,  tomb; 
claus-trum  (tclaud-trum),  bar ; 
ara-trum,  plough; 


pascere,  to  feed. 
stare,  to  stand. 
vehere,  to  carry. 

candela,  candle  (a  secondary  formation), 
sepelire,  to  bury. 
claudere,  to  shut. 
arare,  to  plough. 


Noth. — trum  (stem  tro-)  rvas  an  old  formation  from  tor-  (§234.  II.  15),  with  the 
stem  suffix  o-,  and  -cliim  (stem  do-  for  tlo-)  appears  to  bo  related ;  -culum  is  the  same 
as  -cliim ;  -bulum  contains  lo-  (§  234.  II.  9,  10)  and  -brum  is  elo.sely  related. 


a.  .4  few  masculines  and  feminines  of  the  same  fonuation  occur  as  noun.s 


and  adjectives  :  — 

fa-bula,  tale; 
ridi-culus,  laughable; 
fa-ber,  smith; 
late-bra,  hiding-place ; 
tere-bra,  auger; 
mulc-tra,  milk-pull ; 


fan,  to  speak. 
ridere,  to  laugh. 
facere,  to  make. 
latere,  to  hide. 
terere,  to  bore. 
mulgere,  to  milk. 


241.  Abstract  Nouna,  mostly  from  adjective-stems,  rarely  from 
noun-stems,  are  formed  by  means  of  the  secondary  feminine  suf¬ 


fixes  — 

-ia  (-ie.s),  -tia  (-tie.s),  -tas,  -tus,  -tudo 
aiidac-ia,  boldness;  audax,  bold. 

pauper-ies,  poverty ;  pauper,  poor. 

tristi-tia,  sadness;  tristis,  sad. 

segriit-ies,  laziness;  segnis,  lazy. 

boni-tas,  goodness;  bonus,  good. 

senec-tus,  age;  seuex,  old. 

magni-tudo,  greatness;  magnus,  great. 


1 .  I  n  stems  ending  in  o-  or  a-  tlie  stem-vowel  is  lost  before  -ia  (as  superb-ia) 
and  appears  as  i  before  -tas,  -tus,  -tia  (as  in  boni-tas,  above). 

2.  Consonant  stems  often  insert  i  before  -tas ;  as,  loquax  (stem  loquac-), 
loquaci-tas ;  but  bones-tas,  maies-tas  (as  if  from  old  adjectives  in  -es),  uber-tas, 
volup-tas.  0  after  i  is  oliaiiged  toe :  as,  plus  (stem  pio-),  pie-tas ;  socius,  socie-tas. 
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a.  Ill  like  maimer  -do  and  -go  (f.)  form  abstract  nouns,  but  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  verbs  and  apparently  added  to  verb-stems  :  — 

cup!-d6,  desire,  from  cupere,  to  desire  (as  if  from  stem  cupi-), 

dulce-do,  sweetness  (of.  dulcis,  sweet),  as  if  from  a  stem  dulce-,  cf.  dulce-sco. 

lumba-go,  lumbago  (cf.  lumbus,  loin),  as  if  from  tiumbo,  -are. 

Note.  —  Of  these,  -ia  is  inherited  as  secondary  (cf.  §  234.  II.  11).  -tia  is  formed  by 
adding  -ia  to  stem,s  with  a  t-suflix :  as,  militia,  from  miles  (stem  milit-) ;  molestia 
from  molestus;  dementia  from  Clemens;  wlience  by  analogy,  mali-tia,  avari-tia.  -tas 
is  inherited,  but  its  ooinpoiient  parts,  ta--t  ti-,  are  found  as  suftixes  in  the  same  sense: 
a.s,  senecta  from  senex ;  semen-tis  from  semen,  -tus  i.s  tu-  +  ti-,  cf.  servitu-do.  -do  and 
-go  appear  only  wdtli  long  vowels,  as  from  verb-stems,  by  a  false  analogy;  but  -do  is 
do- 4- on-:  as,  cupidus,  cupido;  gravidns,  gravedo  (cf.  grave-sco) ;  albidus,  albedo  (cl.  al- 
besco) ;  formidus,  hot,  formido  (cf.  formidulosus) ,  (hot  flash?)  fear ;  -go  is  possibly  co-  + 
6n-;  of.  vorax,  vorago,  but  cf.  Cetbegus.  -tiido  is  compounded  of  -do  with  tu-.stems, 
which  acquire  a  long  vowel  from  a,ssociation  with  verh-stems  in  u-  (cf.  volnmen,  from 
volvo) :  as,  consuetii-do,  valetu-do,  babitu-do,  sollkitu-do ;  whence  servitude  (cf.  servitus, 
-tiitis) . 


6.  Keuter  Abstracts,  which  easily  jiass  into  concretes  denoting  offices 
and  groups,  are  formed  from  noun-stems  and  perhaps  from  verb-stems  by 
means  of  the  suffixes  — 

-ium,  -itiuni 


hospit-ium,  hospitality,  an  inn ;  > 
colleg-ium,  colleagueship,  a  college ; 
auspic-ium,  soothsaying,  an  omen ; 
gaud-ium,  joy ; 
effug-ium,  escape; 
benefic-ium,  a  kindness ; 
desider-ium,  longing ; 

adverb-ium,  adverb ; 
interlun-ium,  time  of  new  moon ; 
regifiig-ium,  flight  of  the  kings ; 
servit-ium,  slavery,  the  slave  class  ; 


hospes  (gen.  hospit-is),  a  guest. 
collega,  a  colleague. 
auspex  (gen.  auspic-is),  a  soothsayer. 
gaudere,  to  rejoice. 
effugere,  to  escape. 
benefacere,  to  benejit ;  cf .  beneficits. 
desiderare,  <0  iliiss,  from  tde-sides,  out 
of  place,  ot  missing  soldiers, 
ad  verbum,  [added]  to  a  verb. 
inter  lunas,  between  moons. 
regis  faga,  flight  of  a  king. 
servus,  a  slave. 


Vow'el  stems  lose  their  vowel  before  -ium  :  as,  colleg-ium,  from  collega. 

Note.  — ium  is  the  neuter  of  the  adjective  suffix  -ius.  It  is  an  inherited  primary 
suffix,  but  i.s  u.sed  witli  great  freedom  as  secondary,  -tium  is  formed  like  -tia,  by  add¬ 
ing  -ium  to  stems  -Nvith  t;  as,  exit-iuin,  equit-ium  (cf.  exitus,  equites) ;  so,  by  analogy, 
calvitium,  servitium  (from  calvus,  servus). 


c.  Less  commonly,  abstract  nouns  (which  usually  become  concrete)  are 
foinied  from  noun-stems  (confused  with  verb-stems)  l)y  means  of  the 
suffixes  — 


The  abstract  meaning  is  irut  first, 
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-Ilia,  F. ;  -Ilium,  -lium,  -ciniuni,  N. 


pecu-nia,  money  {chattels) ; 
contici-nium,  the  hush  of  night ; 
auxi-lium,  helj) ; 
latro-cmium,  rohhery ; 


pecu,  cattle. 

conticescere,  to  become  still. 
augere,  to  increase. 
latro,  Tohbei'  (cf.  latrocinoi,  rob,  iiii 
plying  ail  adjective  flatrbciuus). 


]?or  Diminutives  and  Patronymics,  see  §§  243,  244. 


DERIVATION  OF  ADJECTIVES 

242,  Derivative  Adjectives,  which  often  become  nouns,  are 
either  Nominal  (from  nouns  or  ad  jective.s)  or  Verbal  (as  from  roots 
or  verb-stems). 

Nominal  Adjectives 

243.  Diminutive  Adjectives  are  usually  eoniined  to  one  gen¬ 
der,  that  of  the  primitive,  and  are  used  as  Diminutwe  Nouns. 

They  are  formed  by  mea,ns  of  the  suffixes  — 

-ulus  (-a,  -unr),  -olus  (after  a  vowel),  -cuius,  -ellus,  -illus 


riv-ulus,  a  streamlet; 
gladi-olus,  a  small  sword; 
fili-olus,  a  Utile  son; 
fili-ola,  a  little  daughter ; 
atri-olum,  a  little  hall; 
homun-culus,  a  dwarf ; 
auri-cula,  a  little  ear  ;  . 

munus-culum,  a  little  gift ; 
codic-illi,  writing -tablets ; 
mis-ellus,  rather  wretched; 
lib-ellus,  a  little  book; 
aure-olus  (-a,  -um),  golden; 
parv-olus 
maius-culus, 


rivus,  a,  brook. 

gladius,  a  sword. 

filius,  a  son. 

filia,  a  daughter. 

atrium,  a  hail. 

homo,  a  man. 

auris,  an  ear. 

munus,  K.,  a  gift. 

codex,  a  block. 

miser,  vnetched. 

liber,  a  book. 

aureus  (-a,  -um),  golden. 

parvus  (-a,  -um),  little. 

maior  (old  maibs),  greater 


(later  parv-ulus),  very  small; 
somewhat  larger; 


Note  1.  — The.se  diminutive  endings  are  ail  formed  by  adding  -lus  to  various  steins. 
The  formation  is  tho  same  as  that  of -ulus  iu  §  251.  But  these  words  heearae  set¬ 
tled  as  diininutlvcs,  and  retained  their  connection  witli  nouns.  So  iu  English  the 
diminutives  whitish,  reddish,  are  of  the  same  formation  as  bookish  and  snappish. 
-cuius  conies  from  -lus  added  to  adjectives  in  -cus  foianed  from  stems  in  n-  and  s- ;  as, 
iuven-cus,  Aurun-cus  (cf.  Aurunculeius),  pris-cus,  wlience  the  cu  becoines  a  paid  of  the 
termination,  and  the  whole  ending  (-cuius)  is  used  eLsewhere,  hut  mostly  with  n-  and  .s- 
stems,  in  accordance  witii  its  origin. 

Note  2. — Diminutives  are  often  used  to  express  affection,  pity,  or  contempt:  as, 
deliciolae,  little  pet;  muliercula,  a  poor  (weak)  woman  •,  Graeculus,  a  miserable  Greek, 
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a.  -cio,  added  to  stems  in  n-,  has  the  same  diminutive  foi’ce,  but  is  used 
with  masculines  only ;  as,  homun-cio,  a  dwarf  (from  homo,  a  man). 

244.  Patronymics,  indicating  descent  or  relaiionsliifi^  are  formed 
by  adding  to  proper  names  the  suffixes  — 

-ades,  -ides,  -ides,  -eiis,  M. ;  -as,  -Is,  -eis,  F. 

These  word.s,  originally  Greek  adjectives,  have  almost  all  become  nouns 
in  Latin  :  — 

Atlas:  Atlanti-ades,  Mercury;  Atlant-ides  (Gr.  plur.),  the  Pleiads. 

Scipio  :  Scipi-ades,  son  of  Scipio. 

Tyndareus :  Tyndar-ides,  Castor  or  Pollux,  son  of  Tyndurus ;  Tyndar-is, 
Jdelen,  daughter  of  Tyralans. 

Anchises  ;  Anchisi-ades,  MCneas,  son  of  Anchises. 

Theseus :  Thes-ides,  son  of  Theseus. 

Tydeus ;  Tyd-ides,  Diomedes,  son  of  Tydeus. 

Olleus  :  Aiax  Oil-eus,  son  of  Oilcus. 

Cisseus ;  Ci.sse-is,  Ilecuha,  daughter  of  Cisseus. 

Thaumas  ;  Tliaumant-ias,  Iris,  daughter  of  Themmas. 

Hesperus :  Hesper-ides  (fj'oin  Hesi)er-is,  -idis),  plur. ,  the  daughters  of  Hesperus, 
the  Ilesperides. 


245.  Adjectives  meaning/«//  of, pro7ie  to, are  formed  fromnoun- 
stems  with  the  suffixes  — 

-6sus,  -lens,  -leiitiis 


fluctii-osus,  hillowy ; 
form-osus,  beautiful ; 
pericul-osus,  dangerous  ; 
pesti-Iens,  pesti-lentus,  pestilent; 
vmo-leutu.s,  vin-osus,  given  to  drink; 


fluctus,  a  hilkm. 
forma,  beauty. 
periculum,  danger. 
pestis,  pest. 
vinum,  loine. 


246.  Adjectives  meaning  provided  with  are  formed  from  nouns 
by  means  of  the  regular  participial  endings  — 

-tus,  -atii,s,  -itu.s,  -utus 

funes-tus,  deadly ;  funus  (st.  funer-,  older  fun®/oS-),  death. 

hone.s-tus,  honorable;  honor,  honor. 

faus-tus  (for  tfaves-tus), /auo)'a6Ze;  favor,  favor. 

barfc-.atus,  bearded ;  barba,  a  beard. 

turr-itus,  tvrreted ;  turris,  a  tower. 

corn-iitus,  horned ;  cornu,  a  horn. 

Note.  — atus,  -itus,  -utus,  imihy  reference  to  an  imaginary  verb-stem ;  -tus  is  added 
directly  to  nouns  without  any  such  reference. 
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247.  Adjectives  of  vaiious  meanings,  but  signifying  in  gen¬ 
eral  made  of  or  heloiiging  to,  are  formed  from  nouns  by  means  of 
the  suffixes  — 


-eus,  -iu.s,  -aoeus,  -iciu.s,  -aneus  (-iieus),  -ticus 


aur-eu8,  (/olden; 
patr-ius,  paternal ; 
uxor-ius,  uxorious ; 
ros-aceus,  of  roses  ; 
later-icius,  of  brick ; 
praesent-aneus,  operatiiLg  in-sianUi/  ; 
extr-aneus,  external ; 
subterr-aneus,  subterranean ; 
salig-neus,  of  willow ; 
vola-ticus,  winged  (volatus,  a  flight) ; 
domes-ticus,  of  the  house,  domestic ; 
silva-ticus,  sylvan; 


aurum,  gold. 
pater,  a  father. 
uxor,  a  wife. 
rosa,  a  rose. 
later,  a  brick. 
praesens,  prrcsent. 
extra,  without. 
sub  terra,  underground. 
salix,  willow. 
volare,  to  fly. 
domus,  a  house. 

Silva,  a  wood. 


Noth.  — ius  is  origiually  primitive  (§  2.‘i4.  11.  11) ;  -eus  corresponds  to  Greek  -nos, 
-eos,  and  has  lost  a  y-souncl  (cf.  yo-,  §234.  11.  11) ;  -icius  and  -aceus  are  formed  by  add¬ 
ing  -ius  and  -eus  to  .stems  in  i-c-,  a-c-  (sntti.x  ko-,  §234.  11.  12);  -ueus  is  no- -f -eus 
(§  234.  11.  4) ;  -aneus  is  formed  by  adding  -neus  to  a-stems;  -ticus  i.s  a  formation  with 
-cus  (of.  hosti-ous  witli  silva-ticus),  and  luas  been  affected  by  the  analogy  of  participial 
stems  in  to-  (nominative  -tus) . 


248.  Adjectives  denoting  'pertaining  to  are  formed  from  noun- 
stems  with  the  suffixes  — 


-alls,  -aris,  -elis,  -llis,  -fills 

natur-alis,  natural ;  natura,  nature. 

■  fellow-countryman ;  populus,  a 

patru-elis,  cousin;  '  patrons,  uncle. 

host-ilis,  hostile ;  hostis,  an  enemy. 

cur-iilis,  curule;  currus,  a  chariot. 

Note.  — The  suffixes  ari.se  from  adding -lis  (stemli-)  to  various  vowel  stems.  The 
long  TO'\\'els  are  due  partly  to  confusion  between  stem  and  suffix  (cf.  vita-lis,  from 
vita-,  with  reg-alis),  partly  to  coiifnsion  with  verb-stems:  cf.  Aprilis  (aperire),  edulis 
(edere),  with  senilis  (senex).  -ris  is  an  inherited  suffix,  butlu  mo.st  of  these  formations 
-aris  arises  by  differentiation  for  -alls  in  words  containing  an  1  (as  milit-aris). 


249.  Adjectives  with  the  sense  of  helo'nging  to  are  formed  by 
means  of  the  suffixes  — 

-anus,  -enus,  -inus;  -as,  -ensis  ;  -cus,  -acus  (-acus),  -icus  ;  -eus, 
-eius,  -iciuB 

1.  So  from  common  nouns:- — 

moDt-anus,  of  the  mountains ;  mons  (stem  monti-),  mountain. 

veter-anus,  veteran;  vetus  (stem  veter-),  old. 

anteluc-anus,  before  daylight ;  ante  lucem,  before  light. 
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terr-enus,  earthly ; 

ser-enus,  calm  (of  evening  stiliness) ; 
coll-mus,  of  a  hill ; 
div-inus,  divine; 

llbert-inus,  of  the  class  of  freedmen ; 

cui-iis,  of  vihat  country  ? 

infim-as,  of  the  lowest  rank; 

for-ensis,  of  a  market-place,  or  the  Forum ; 

civi-cus,  civic,  of  a  citizen; 

fullon-icus,  of  a  fuller ; 

mer-acus,  pure ; 

femin-eus,  of  a  woman,  feminine ; 
lact-eus,  milky ; 

pleb-eius,  of  the  commons,  plebeian ; 
patr-icius,  patrician; 


terra,  earth. 
seriis,  late. 
collis,  hill. 
divus,  god. 

lifaertus,  one's  freedman. 
quis,  who  1 
infimus,  lowest. 
forum,  a  market-place. 
civis,  a  citizen. 
fullo,  a  fuller. 
merum,  pure  wine. 
femina,  a  woman. 
lac,  milk  (stem  lacti-). 
plebes,  the  commons. 
pater,  father. 


2.  B  nt  eapexially  from  pi'opei-  noiins  to  denote  belonging  to  or  coming  from  : 


Rom-anus,  Homan; 

Sull-ani,  Sulla's  veterans ; 

Cyzic-eni,  Cyzicenes,  people  of  Oyzeicus ; 
I/igur-inus,  of  Liguria ; 

Arpin-as,  ofArpinum; 

Sicili-ensis,  Sicilian; 
ili-acus,  Trojan  (a  Gi’eelt  form) ; 
Platon-icus,  Platonic ; 

Aquil-eius,  a  Roman  name  ;  i 
Aquil-eia,  a  town  in  Italy  ;  ) 


Roma,  Pome. 
Sulla. 

Cyzicus. 
Liguria. 
Arpinum, 
Sicilia,  Sicily. 
ilium,  Troy. 
Plato. 

Aquila. 


a,  Manj’-  derivative  adjectives  with  these  ending, s  have,  by  usage  beooine 


nouns  :  — 

Silv-anus,  M.,  a  god  of  the  woods ; 
membr-ana,  F. ,  skin  ; 

Aemili-auus,  M. ,  name  of  Scipio  Africanus  ; 
lani-ena,  f.  ,  a  butcher's  stall ; 

Aufidi-enus,  M.,  a  Roman  name; 
inquilriuus,  ri.,  a  lodger ; 

Caec-ina,  used  as  Ji.,  a  Roman  name  ; 
ru-ina,  f.,  a  fall; 
doctr-Iua,  f.,  learning; 


Silva,  a  wood. 
membrum,  limb. 

Aemilia  (gens), 
lanius,  butcher. 
tAufidius  (Aufidus). 

Incola,  an  inhabitant. 
caecus,  blind. 

rub,  fall  (no  noun  exi.sting). 
doctor,  teacher. 


Notk.  —  01  these  toi-mination.s,  -anus,  -euus,  -inus  are  conipoundod  fronl  -nus  added 
to  a  stem-vowel:  as,  area,  arcanus;  collis,  colliuus.  Tlie  long  vowels  come  from  a  con¬ 
fusion  with  verb-stems  (as  in  ple-nus,  fini-tus,  tribu-tus),  and  from  the  noun-stem  in  a- : 
as,  arcarius,  A  few  nouns  occur  of  similar  formation,  as  if  from  verb-stems  in  6-  and 
U-:  as,  colonus  (colo,  cf,  incola),  patronus  (cl.  patro,  -are),  trihunus  (cf.  tribuo,  tribus), 
Portunus  (cf.  portus),  Vacuna  (cf.  vaco,  vacuus). 


250,  Other  adjectives  meaning  in  a  general  wajr  belonging  to 
(especially  of  places  and  times)  are  formed  with  the  suffixes  — 
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-ter  (-tris),  -ester  (-estris),  -timus,  -nus, 

palus-ter,  of  the  marshes ; 
pedes-ter,  of  the  fooi-soldiers 
semes-tris,  lasting  six  months; 
silv-ester,  silv-estiis,  woody; 
fini-timus,  neigtihoring,  on  the  borders ; 
mari-timus,  of  the  sea; 
ver-nus,  vernal; 
hodi-erniis,  of  to-day  ; 
di-iirnus,  daily; 
lies-temus,  of  y ester Ao.y ;  - 
diu-turnus,  lasting ; 


-emus,  -unius,  -teriius  (-turnus) 

palus,  a  marsh. 

pedes,  a  footman. 

sex  menses,  six  months. 

silva,  a  wood, 

finis,  an  end. 

mare,  sea. 

ver,  spring. 

liodie,  to-day. 

dies,  day. 

Iieri  (old  hesi),  yesterday. 
dill,  long  (in  time). 


Note.  —  Of  these,  -ester  is  formed  by  adding  tri-  (cf.  tro-,  §  234.  11.  10)  to  steins  in 
t-  or  d-.  Thus  tpedet-tri-  iiccoines  pedestri-,  and  others  follow  the  analogy,  -nus  is  an 
inherited  suffix  (§  234.  II.  4).  -erims  and  -unius  are  formed  by  adding  -nus  to  s-stems : 
as,  diur-nus  (for  tdius-iius),  and  Iieiice,  by  analogy,  hodicrnus  (Iiodie).  By  an  extension 
of  t)ie  same  principle  were  formed  tlie  snflixes  -ternus  and  -turnus  from  w'orcls  lilca 
paternus  and  nocturnus. 


a,  Adjeotit^es  meaning'  helonging  to  are  formed  from  nouns  by  means  of 
the  suffixes  — 


-ariu.s,  -torius  (-.sorius) 


ofdin-arius,  regular ; 
argent-arius,  of  silver  or  money ; 
extr-arius,  stranger ; 
meri-torius,  profitable ; 
devor-sorius,  of  an  inn  (cf.  §  254.  6)  ; 


ordo,  rank,  order. 
argentum,  silver. 
extra,  outside. 
meritus,  earned. 
devorsus,  turned  aside. 


Note  1.  — Here  -ius  (§234.  II.  11)  i,s  added  to  .shorter  forms  in  -aris  and -or;  a.s,  pecu- 
liarius  (from  peculiaris) ,  bellatdrius  (from  bellator) . 

Note  2.  — These  adjectives  are  often  fixed  ns  nouns  (see  §  254). 


Verbal  A.djectives 

251.  .Adjectives  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb  a.s  a  quality 
or  tendency  are  formed  from  real  or  apparent  verb-.steins  with  the 
suffixes  — 

-ax,  -idus,  -'ulus,  -vris  (-nus,  -Jirns,  -tivus) 

-ax  denotes  a  faulty  or  aggressive  tendencj’';  -tivu.s  is  oftener  passive. 

pugn-ax,  pugnacious  ;  pugnare,  to  fight. 

aud-ax,  bold ;  audere,  to  dare. 

cup-idus,  eager ;  cupere,  to  desire. 

bib-ulu.s,  thirsty  (as  dry  ero'tli  etc.) ;  bibere,  fo  drink. 

proter-vus,  violent,  wanton;  proterere,  to  trample. 
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noc-uus  (noc-ivus),  hurtful,  injurious;  nocere,  to  do  harm. 

recid-Ivus,  restored  ;  recidere,  to  fall  hack. 

cap-tivus,  captive;  m.  ,  a  prisoner  of  war;  capere,  to  take. 

NOTB.  — Of  these,  -ax  is  a  reduction  of  -acus  (stem-vowel  a-  +  -cus),  become  inde¬ 
pendent  and  used  with  vei-b-stems.  Similar  forms  in  -ex,  -ox,  -Ix,  and  -fix  are  found 
or  employed  in  derivatives:  as,  imbrex,  m.,  a  rain-tUe  (from  imber);  senex,  old  (from 
sem-s) ;  ferox,  fierce  (from  ferus) ;  atrox,  savage  (from  ater,  hlack) ;  celox  f  a  yacht 
(cf.  cello);  fehx,  happy,  originally /ertiie  (cf.  felo,  suck)-,  fiducia,  f,,  confidence  (as 
from  tfidux) ;  ef.  also  victiix  (from  victor).  So  manducus,  chewing  (from  mando). 

-idus  is  no  doubt  denominative,  as  in  herbidus,  grassy  (from  herba,  hcrh) ;  tumidua, 
swollen  (cf .  tumu-lus,  hill ;  tumul-tus,  uproar) ;  callidus,  lough,  cunning  (cf .  callum 
tough  flesh) ;  mficidus,  slimy  (ef.  mucus,  slims) ;  tabidus,  vMstinq  (cf,  tkbes,  wasting 
disease) .  But  later  it  was  used  to  form  adjectives  directly  from  Vo-b-stenis. 

-ulus  is  the  same  suffix  as  in  diminutives,  but  attached  to  verb-stems.  Cf.  aemulus 
rivalling  (cf.  imtor  and  imago) ;  sedulus,  silling  by,  attentive  (cf.  domi-seda,  home- 
staying,  and  sedo,  set,  settle,  hence  cairn)-,  pendulus,  hanging  (cf.  pondo,  ablative,  in 
weight;  peipendiculum,  a  plummet;  appendix,  an  addition)-,  stragulus,  covering  (cf. 
strages) ;  legulus,  a  picker  (cf.  sacri-legus,  a -picker  up  of  things  sacred). 

-VMS  seems  originally  primary  (cf.  §  234.  II.  8),  but  -ivus  and  -tivus  have  become 
secondary  and  are  used  with  nouns:  as,  aestivus,  of  summer  (from  aestus,  heat)  - 
tempestivus,  timely  (from  tempus) ;  cf.  domes-ticus  (from  domus).  ’ 

253,  Adjectives  expres.sing  passive  qualities,  but  occasionally 

active,  are  formed  by  means  of  the  suffixes _ 

-ills,  -bills,  -iu8,  -tills  (-silis) 

frag-ilis,  frail ;  frangere  (feag),  to  break. 

no-bilis,  well  known,  famous;  noscere  (g.\o),  to  know. 

exim-ius,  choice,  rare  (cf.  e-greg-ius) ;  e.ximere,  to  take  out,  select. 

ag-ilis,  active;  agere,  to  drive. 

hab-ilis,  handy ;  habere,  to  hold. 

al-tilis,  fattened  (see  note) ;  alere,  to  nourish. 

Note.  —  Of  these,  -ius  is  primary,  but  is  also  used  as  .secondary  (cf .  §  241,  6.  n.)  .  -ilis 
is  both  primary  (as  in  agilis,  fragilis)  and  secondary  (as  in  similis,  Hkeici.  Sgoi,  ogahoi, 
English  same)  ;  -bilis  is  in  some  way  related  to  -bulum  and  -brum  (§  240.  n.)  in  -tills 
and  -silis,  -lis  is  added  to  to-  (so-),  stem  of  the  perfect  p<articiplo:  as,  fossilis,  dug  up 
(from  fossuE,  dug);  volatilis,  winged  (bam -volitas,  flight). 

253.  Verbal  Adjectives  that  are  Participial  in  meaning  are 
formed  with  the  suffixes  — 

-ndus,  -bnndu.?,  -cvmdu.<3 

a.  -ndus  (the  same  as  the  gerundive  ending)  forms  a  few  active  or  reflex¬ 
ive  adjectives  : — 

secu-ndus,  second  (the  following),  favorable;  sequl,  to  follow. 
rotu-ndus,  round  (whirling)  i ;  rotare,  to  whirl. 

1  Cf .  volvendis  mensibus  (Aen,  i.  2fi9),  in  the  revolving  months ;  cf.  oriundi  ab  SabJnIs 
(Liv.  i.  17),  spru'ng  from  the  Sabines,  where  oriundi  =  oiti. 
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h,  -bundus,  -cundus,  denote  a  continuance  of  the  act  or  quality  expressed 
by  the  verb  :  — 

vita-bundus,  avoiding;  vitare,  to  shun. 

treme-bundus,  trembling ;  tremere,  to  tretnble, 

mori-bundus,  dying,  at  the  point  of  death;  moriri,  to  die. 
fa-cundus,  eloquent ;  fail,  to  speak. 

fe-cundus,  fruitful;  root  fe,  nourish. 

ira~cundus,  irascible ;  cf.  irasci,  to  be  angry. 

Note.  —  Those  must  have  been  originally  nominal:  as  in  the  series,  rubus,  red 
bush;  nibidus  (but  no  trnbicus),  ruddy;  Rubicon,  Red  River  (cf.  Minio,  a  river  of 
Etruria;  Minius,  a  river  of  Lusitania);  rubicundus  (as  in  averruncus,  bomun-culus) . 
Sotuiba,  commotion;  turbo,  a  top;  tuibidus,  roily,  etc.  Cf.  apexabo,  longabo,  gravedo, 
dulcedo. 

c.  Here  belong  also  the  participial  suffixes  -minus,  -mnus  (cf.  Greek 
-/xCTos),  from  which  are  formed  a  few'  nouns  in  which  the  participial  force  is 
still  discernible  :  — ' 

fe-niina,  woman  (the  nourisher) ;  root  fk,  nourish. 

alu-mnus,  a  foster-cMld,  nursling ;  alere,  to  nourish. 

Nouns  with  Adjective  Suffixes 

254,  Many  fixed  forms  of  the  Nominal  Adjective  suffixes  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  sections,  make  Nouns  more  or  less  regu- 
larlj''  used  in  particular  senses :  — 

1.  -arius,  person  employed  about,  anything :  — 
argent-arius,  M.,  silversmith,  broker,  from  argentum,  silver. 

■  Corintbi-arius,  m,  ,  worker  in  Corinthian  bronze  (sarcastic  nickname  of  Augustus), 
from  (aes)  Corinthium,  Corinthian  bronze. 
centon-arius,  si.,  ragman,  from  cento,  patchwork. 

2.  -aria,  Ihing  connected  vilh  something ;  — 
argent-aria,  f.,  bank,  from  argentum,  silver. 
aren-ariae,  r.  plural,  sandprits,  from  arena,  sand. 

Asin-aria,  F.,  name  of  a  play,  from  asinus,  ass.^ 

3.  -arium,  place  of  a  thing  (with  a  few  of  more  general  meaning):  — 
aer-arium,  k.  ,  treasury,  from  aes,  coyoper. 

tepid-ariutn,  N. ,  warm  bath,  from  tepidus,  warm. 
sud-arium,  k.,  a  towel,  cf.  sndo,  -are,  sweat. 
sal-arium,  k.,  salt  money,  salary,  from  sal,  salt. 
calend-arium,  k.,  a  note-book,  from  calendae,  cajends. 

1  Cf,  §  10.3.  footnote  1.  . 

2  Probably  an  adjective  with  fabula,  play,  understood. 
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4.  -toria  (-soria) : — 

Agita-toria,  f.  ,  a  play  of  Plautus,  The  Carter,  from  agitator, 
vor-soria,  f.  ,  a  tack  (nautical),  from  versus,  a  turn. 

5.  -torium  (-sdnnm),jylace  of  action  (with  a  few  of  more  general  meaning)  : 
devor-sorium,  n.,  an  inn,  as  from  devorto,  turn  aside. 

audi- torium,  N.,  a  lecture-room,  as  from  audio,  hear. 
ten-torium,  N. ,  a  tent,  a.s  from  tendo,  stretch. 
tec-torium,  N. ,  plaster,  as  from  tego,  tectus,  cover. 
por-torium,  N. ,  toll,  cf.  porto,  carry,  and  portus,  harbor. 

0.  -lie,  aniinal-stall :  — 
bov-ile,  N.,  cattle-stall,  from  bos,  bovis,  ox,  cow. 
ov-ile,  N. ,  sheepfold,  from  ovis,  stem  ovi-,  sheep. 

7.  -al  for  -ale,  thing  connected  loith  tlie  primitive:  — 

capit-al,  N. ,  headdress,  capital  crime,  from  caput,  head. 
penetr-ale  (especially  in  plural),  n.,  inner  apartrneni,  of.  penetro,  enter. 
Saturn-alia,  N.  plural  (the  regular  form  for  names  of  festivals),  feast  of  Sat¬ 
urn,  from  Saturnus. 

8.  -etum,  N.  (of.  -atus,  -utus,  see  §  240.  n.),  -turn, place  «y'a  thing,  especially 
with  names  of  trees  and  plants  to  designate  wliere  these  groiv :  — 

querc-etum,  n.,  oak  grove,  from  quercus,  oak. 
oliv-etum,  n.,  olive  grove,  from  oliva,  an  olive  tree. 
salic-tum,  n,,  a  willow  thicket,  from  salix,  a  loillow  tree. 

Argil-etum,  N.,  The  Clay  Pit,  from  argilla,  clay. 

9.  -cus  (sometimes  with  inserted  i,  -icus),  -icus,  in  any  one  of  the  gen¬ 
ders,  with  various  nieaiiings :  — 

vili-cus,  M.,  a  steward,  vili-ca,  f.,  a  steiuardess,  from  villa,  farm-house. 

fabr-ica,  f,  ,  a  workshop,  from  faber,  workman. 

am-icus,  .m.,  ara-ica,  r.,  friend,  of.  amare,  to  love. 

bubul-cus,  M. ,  ox-tender,  from  bub-ulus,  diminutive,  cf.  bos,  ox. 

cant-icum,  n.,  song,  from  cantus,  act  of  singing. 

rubr-ica,  f.  ,  red  paint,  from  ruber,  red. 

10.  -eus,  -ea,  -eum,  with  various  meanings:  — 
alv-eus,  »!.,  a  trough,  from  alvus,  the  Oelly. 
capr-ea,  f.  ,  a  wild  she-goat,  from  caper,  he-goat. 
flamm-eum,  n.,  a  bridal  veil,  from  flamma,  flame,  from  its  color. 

11.  -ter  (stem  tri-),  -aster,  -ester:  — 
eques-ter,  m.,  knight,  for  tequet-ter. 

sequ-ester,  m.,  a  stake-holder,  from  derivative  of  sequor,  follow. 
ole-aster,  M. ,  wild  olive,  from  olea,  an  olive  tree. 
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IRREGULAR  DERIVATIVES 

255.  The  suffix  -o  (genitive  -onis,  stem  on-),  usually  added  to 
verb-stems  (see  §  236.  c),  is  sometimes  u,sed  with  iioun-stems  to 
form  nouns  denoting  j)ossessed  of.  These  were  originally  adjec¬ 
tives  expressing  quality  or  character,  and  hence  often  appear  as 
proper  names :  — 

epulae,  a  feast;  epul-6,  a /easier. 

nasus,  a  nose;  nas-6,  wUh  a  large  nose  (also  as  a  proper  name). 

volus  (in  tene-volus),  wishing;  vol-ones  (plural),  volunteers. 

Irons,  forehead;  front-6,  big-head  (also  as  a  proper  name). 

curia,  a  curia;  curi-o,  head  of  a  curia  (also  as  a  proper  name). 

restis,  a  rope;  resti-6,  a  rope-maker. 

a.  Rarely  suffixes  are  added  to  compound  stems  imagined,  but  not  used 
in  their  compound  form  ;  — 

ad-verb-ium,  adverb;  ad,  to,  and  verbum,  verb,  but  without  the  intervening 
t  adverb  us. 

lati-fund-ium,  large  estate ;  latus,  wide,  fundus,  estate,  but  without  the  inter- 
vening  flatifundus. 

su-ove-taur-ilia,  a  sacrifice  of  a  sioinc,  a  sheep,  and  a  hull ;  sus,  swine,  ovis, 
sheep,  taurus,  bull,  where  the  primitive  would  be  impossible  in  Latin, 
though  such  formations  are  common  in  Sanskrit. 


DERIVATIOK  OF  VERBS 

.  256.  Verbs  ma}^  be  classed  as  Primitive  or  Perivative. 

1.  Primitive  Verbs  are  th'ose  inherited  by  the  Latin  frointheparenti3peeoli. 

2.  Derivative  Verbs  are  those  formed  in  the  development  of  the  Latin 
as  a  separate  language. 

257.  Derivative  Verbs  are  of  two  main  classes :  — 

1.  Denominative  Verbs,  formed  from  nouns  or  adjectives. 

2.  Verbs  api^arently  derived  from  the  stems  of  other  verbs. 

Denominative  Verbs 

258.  V erbs  were  formed  in  Latin  from  almost  every  form  of 
noun-stem  and  adjective-stem. 

259.  1.  Verbs  of  the  First  Conjugation  are  formed  directly 
from  ,a-stems,  regularly  with  a  transitive  meaning:  as,  fuga, 
fight ;  fugare,  put  to  flight. 
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2.  Many  verbs  of  the  First  Conjugation  are  formed  from  o- 
stems,  changing  the  o-  into  a-.  These  are  more  commonly  tran¬ 
sitive  :  — 

stimulo,  -are,  to  incite,  from  stimulus,  a  goad  (stem  stimulo-). 

aequo,  -are,  to  make  eoen,  from  aequus,  even  (stem  aequo-). 

hiberno,  -are,  to  pass  the  winter,  from  hibernus,  of  the  winter  (stem  bibemo-). 

albo,  -are,  to  whiten,  from  albus,  vohite  (stem  albo-). 

pio,  -are,  to  expiate,  from  pius,  pure  (stem  pio-). 

novo,  -are,  to  renew,  from  novus,  new  (stem  novo-). 

armo,  -are,  to  arm,  from  arma,  arms  (stem  armo-). 

damnci,  -are,  to  injure,  from  damnum,  injury  (stem  damno-). 

3.  A  few  verbs,  generally  intransitive,  are  formed  by  analogy 
from  consonant  and  i-  or  u-stems,  adding  a  to  the  stem :  —  ^ 

vigilo,  -are,  to  watch,  from  vigil,  aviake. 
exsulo,  -are,  to  be  in  exile,  from  exsul,  an  exile. 

auspicor,  -ari,  to  take  the  auspices,  from  auspex  (stem  auspic-),  augur, 
pulvero,  -are,  to  turn  (anything)  to  dust,  from  pulvis  (stem  pulver-for  pulvis-), 
dust. 

aestub,  -are,  to  surge,  boil,  from  aestus  (stem  aestu-),  tide,  seething. 
levo,  -are,  to  lighten,  fi'om  levis  (stem  levi-),  ligM. 

260.  .A.  few  verbs  of  the  Second  Conjugation  (generally  in¬ 
transitive)  are  recognizable  as  formed  from  noun-stems  ;  but  most 
are  inherited,  or  the  primitive  noun-stem  is  lost :  — 

albeo,  -ere,  to  be  white,  from  albus  (stem  albVe-),  viUie. 
caneo,  -ere,  to  he  hoary,  from  canus  (stem  canVe-),  hoary. 
clareo,  -ere,  to  shine,  from  clarus,  bright. 
claudeo,  -ere,  to  be  lame,  from  claudus,  lame. 
algeo,  -ere,  to  be  cold,  cf.  algidus,  cold. 

261.  Some  verbs  of  the  Third  Conjugation  in-u5,-uere,  are  formed 
from  noun-stems  in  u-  and  have  lost  a  consonant  i :  — 

statue  (for  tstatu-yd),  -ere,  to  set  up,  from  status,  position. 
metuo,  -ere,  to  fear,  from  metus, /ear. 
acuo,  -ere,  to  sUarjien,  from  acus,  needle. 

arguo,  -ere,  to  clear  up,  from  inherited  stem  targu-,  bright  (cf.  &pyvpos). 

Note.  —  Many  verbs  in  u  arc  inherited,  being  formed  from  roots  in  u:  as,  fluo, 
fluere,  flo^o  ;  so-lvo  (for  jse-luo,  cf.  \vto),  solvere,  dissolve.  Some  roots  iiave  a  parasitic 
u :  as,  loquor,  locutus,  speak. 

1  Thetypeof  all  ormostof  the  denominative  formations  in  §§359-202  wasinherited, 
but  the  process  went  ou  iu  the  development  of  Latin  as  a  separate  language. 
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262.  Many  i-verb.s  or  verbs  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  are 
formed  from  i-stems  :  — 

molior,  -iri,  to  toil,  from  moles  (-is),  mass. 
finio,  -ire,  to  bound,  from  finis,  end. 
sitio,  -ire,  to  thirst,  from  sitis,  thirst. 
stabilio,  -ire,  to  establish,  from  stabilis,  stable. 

a.  Some  arise  by  confusion  from  other  stem.?  treated  as  i-steins  : _ 

bullio,  -ire,  to  boil,  fi'oin  bulla  (stem  bulla-),  bubble. 

condio,  -ire,  to  preserve,  from  condus  (stem  condo-),  storekeeper. 

insiinio,  -ire,  to  rave,  from  insanus  (stem  insano-),  mad. 

gestio,  -ire,  to  show  wild  longing,  from  gestus  (stem  gestu-),  gesture. 

Not)!.  — Some  of  this  form  are  of  doubtful  origin:  as,  ordior,  begin,  at.  ordo  and 
exordium,  The  formation  is  (;lo.se]y  ahin  to  that  of  verb.s  in  -io  of  the  third  conjuga¬ 
tion  (p.  102). 

b.  Some  are  formed  with  -io  from  consonant  stem.s ; _ 

custodid,  -ire,  to  guard,  from  custos  (stem  custod-),  guardian. 
fulgurio,  -ire,  to  lighten,  from  fulgur,  lightning. 

Note.  —  Here  prohaidy  belong  tlie  so-called  desideratives  in  -urio  (see  §  263.  4.  n.). 


Verbs  from  Other  Verbs 

263.  The  following  four  classes  of  verbs  regularly  derived 
from  other  verbs  have  special  meanings  connected  with  their 
terminations. 

.  Note.  — These  classes  are  all  really  denominative  in  their  origin,  but  the  forma¬ 
tions  had  become  .so  as.sociatecl  with  actiial  verbs  that  new  dei'ivatives  were  often 
formed  directly  from  verbs  without  the  intervention  of  a  noun-stem. 

1.  Inceptives  or  Inchoatives  add  -sco  ^  to  the  present  stem  of  verbs. 
They  denote  the  beginning  of  an  action  and  are  of  the  Third  Conjuga¬ 
tion.  Of  some  there  is  no  simple  verb  in  existence  :  — 
cale-sco,  grow  warm,  from  caleo,  be  warm. 

Iaba-sc6,  begin  to  totter,  from  labo,  totter. 
sci-sco,  determine,  from  scio,  know. 
con-cupi'Sc6,  conceive  a  desire  for,  from  cupio,  desire. 
ale-}3c6,  grow,  from  alo,  feed. 

So  ira-scor,  get  angry ;  cf.  ira-tus. 
iuvene-sco,  grow  young ;  cf.  iuvenis,  young  man. 
mite-sco,  grovj  mild;  cf.  mitis,  mild. 
vespera-scit,  it  is  getting  late;  cf.  vesper,  evening. 


i  For  -SCO  ill  primary  formation,  see  §  170.  h.  1 . 
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Note.  —  luceiitives  properly  have  only  the  present  stem,  but  man5'  use  the  perfect 
and  supine  systems  of  simple  verbs:  as,  calesco,  groio  warm,  calui;  ardesco,  blaze 
forth,  arsi ;  proficiscor,  set  out,  profectus. 

2.  Intensives  or  Iteratives  are  formed  from  tlie  Supine  stem  and  end 
in -to  or  -ito  (rarely  -so).  They  denote  a,  forcible  or  repeated  action,  but 
this  special  sense  often  disappears.  Those  derived  from  verbs  of 
the  First  Conjugation  end  in  -ito  (not  -ato). 

iac-to,  Irarl,  from  iacio,  throw. 
dormi-to,  he  sleepy,  from  dormlo,  sleep. 
vol-ito,  flit,  from  void,  fly. 
vendi-to,  try  to  sell,  from  veudd,  sell, 
quas-s6,  shatter,  from  quatio,  shake. 

They  are  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  are  properly  denominative. 

«.  Compound  suffixes  -tito,  -sitd,  are  formed  with  a  few  verbs.  These 
are  probably  derived  from  other  Iteratives;  thus,  cantito  may  come  from 
canto,  iterative  of  cano,  .smy. 

b.  Another  form  of  Intensives  —  sometime.s  called  Meditatives,  or  verbs 
of  practice  —  ends  in  -esso  (rarely  -isso).  These  denote  a  certain  energy  or 
eagerness  of  action  rather  than  its  repetition  :  — 
cap-essd,  lay  hold  on,  from  capio,  take. 
fac-esso,  do  (with  energy),  from  fade,  do. 
pet-esso,  pet-isso,  seek  (eageily),  from  peto,  seek. 

These  are  of  the  third  conjugation,  usually  having  the  perfect  and 
supine  of  the  fourth :  — 

arcesso,  arcessere,  arcessivi,  arcessitum,  suinmon. 
lacesso,  lacessSre,  lacessivi,  lacessitum,  provoke. 

Note.  —  The  verbs  iii  -esso,  -isso,  show  the  same  lormation  as  levasso,  impetrassere, 
iudicassit,  etc.  (§  183.  5),  but  its  origin  i.s  not  fully  explained. 

3.  Diminutives  end  in  -illo,  and  denote  a  feeble  or  'petty  action  :  — 
cav-illor,  jest,  cf.  cavilla,  raillery. 

caut-illo,  chirp  or  warble,  from  cantd,  sing. 

Note.  —  Dimiimtives  are  formed  from  verb-stenns  derived  from  real  or  suppoised 
dimiuutive  nouns. 

4.  Desideratives  end  in  -tiirio  (-surio),  and  express  longing  or  'wish¬ 
ing.  They  are  of  the  fourth  conjugatioir,  and  only  two  are  in  com¬ 
mon  use ;  — 

par-turio,  be  in  labor,  from  pario,  bring  fo'rth. 
e-surio  (for  fed-turio),  be  hungry,  from  edo,  eat. 

Others  are  used  by  the  di-amatists. 

Note. — Desideratives  are  irrobably  derived  from  some  noun  of  agency;  as,  emp- 
turio,  wish  to  buy,  from  emptor,  buyer.  Visa,  go  to  see,  is  an  inherited  desiderative  of 
a  diiferenr  formation. 
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[§§  264,  266 


COMPOUND  WOEDS 

264.  A  Compound  Word  is  one  whose  stem  is  made  up  of  tv/o 
or  more  simple  stems. 

a,  A  final  stem-vowel  of  the  first  member  of  the  compound  usuall;C^ iis- 
appears  before  a  vowel,  and  usually  tales  the  form  of  i  before  a  consonant. 
Only  the  second  member  receive.^  inflection.^ 

ft.  Only  noun-stems  can  be  thus  compounded.  A  preposition,  however, 
often  becomes  attached  to  a  verb. 

265.  New  stems  are  formed  by  Composition  in  three  ways :  — ■ 

1.  The  second  part  is  simply  added  to  the  first :  — 

su-ove-taurilia  (sus,  avis,  taurus),  the  sacrifice  of  a  swine,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull 
(of.  §  255.  a). 

septen-decim  (septem,  decern),  seventeen. 

2.  The  first  part  modifies  the  second  as  an  adjective  or  adverb 
(Determinative  Compounds')  ; . — 

lati-fundium  (latus,  fundus),  a  large  landed  estate. 
omni-potens  (omnis,  potens),  omnipotent. 

3.  The  first  part  has  the  force  of  a  case,  and  tlie  second  a  verbal 
force  (Objective  Compounds'):  — 

agri-cola  {a.ger,  field,  tcola  akin  to  colo,  cultivate),  a  farmer. 
armi-ger  (arma,  arms,  tger  akin  to  gero,  carry),  armor-bearer. 
corni-ceu  (cornu,  horn,  teen  akin  to  cand,  sing),  horn-blower. 
carni-fex  {curb,  flesh,  tfex  akin  to  facio,  make),  executioner. 

a.  Compounds  of  the 'above  kinds,  in  which  the  last  word  is  a  noun, 
may  become  adjectives,  meaning  juossessed  of  the  quality  denoted  :  — 
ali-pes  (ala,  wing,  pes,  foot),  wing-footed. 
raagn-auimus  (magnus,  great,  animus,  soul),  great-souled. 
ati-ceps  (amt-,  at  both  ends,  caput,  head),  double. 

Note.  —  Many  compounds  of  the  above  classes  appear  only  in  the  form  of  some 
furtliG]-  derivative,  the  proper  compound  not  being  found  in  Latin, 


1  The  second  ijart  generally  has  its  usnal  inflection  ;  but,  as  this  kind  of  oomposl- 
tioii  is  in  fact  older  than  inflection,  the  comirounded  stem  sometimes  lias  an  inflection 
of  its  own  (as,  cornicen,  -cinis;  lucifer,  -feri;  index,  -dicis),  from  stems  not  oeeurring  in 
Latin.  Especially  do  compound  adjectives  in  Latin  take  the  form  of  i-stems :  as, 
animus,  exanimis;  norma,  abnormis  (see  §  73) .  In  composition,  stems  regularly  have 
their  uniuflected  form :  as,  igni-spiclum,  divining  by  fire.  But  in  o-  and  a-stems  the 
final  vowel  of  the  stem  appears  as  i-,  as  in  ali-pes  (from  ala,  stem  ala-) ;  and  i-  is  so 
common  a  termination  of  compounded  stems,  that  it  is  often  added  to  stems  which  do 
not  properly  have  it :  as,  flori-comus,  flower-crowned  (from  flos,  flor-is,  and  coma,  hair) . 


§§  206,  207] 


SYJSiTACTIC  COMPOUKDS 


IGl 


Syntactic  Compounds 

26(3.  In  many  apparent  compounds,  complete  words  —  not 
stems  —  have  grown  together  in  speech.  These  are  not  strictly 
compounds  in  the  etymological  sense.  They  are  called  Syntac¬ 
tic  Compounds.  Examples  are :  — 

(i.  Compounds  of  facio,  facto,  with  an  actual  or  former!}'  existing  noun- 
.stem  confounded  with  a  verbal  stem  in  e-.  Tlie.se  are  causaiioe  in  f  orce : 
consue-facio,  haUiuate  (cf.  c6nsue-sc6,  become  accustomed). 
cale-facio,  cale-facto,  to  heat  (cf.  cale-sco,  cjrov}  VMrnt). 

h.  An  adverb  or  noun  combined  with  a  verb  : _ 

beiie-dico  (bene,  well,  dico,  speak),  to  bless. 
satis-fado  (satis,  enough,  facid,  do),  to  do  enough  (for), 

c,  Many  apparent  compounds  of  steins  :  — 
fide-iubeo  (fide,  surety,  iubeo,  command),  to  give  surety. 
man-suetus  (manui,  to  the  hand,  suetus,  accustomed),  tame. 

Mard-por  (Marci  puer),  slave  of  Marcus. 

luppiter  (tiu,  old  vocative,  and  pater),  father  Jove. 
anim-adverto  (animum  adverto),  attend  to,  punish. 

d,  A  few  phrases  forced  into  the  ordinary  inflections  of  nouns  ; _ 

pro-consul,  proconsul  (for  pro  console,  instead  of  a  consid). 
trium-vir,  triumvir  (singular  from  trium  virorum). 

septen-trio,  the  Hear,  a  constellation  (supposed  singular  of  septem  triones, 
the  Seven  Plough- Oxen). 

In  all  these  eases  it  is  to  be  observed  that  loonh,  not  stems,  are  united. 

267.  Many  syntactic  compounds  are  formed  by  prefixing  a 
Particle  to  some  other  part  of  speech. 

<1.  I  repositions  are  often  prefixed  to  Verb.s.  In  these  compounds  the 

prepositions  retain  their  original  adverbial  sense: _ 

a,  ab,  Asv.w  :  a-mittere,  to  send  away. 

ad,  TO,  TOWARDS :  af-ferre  (ad-fero),  to  bring. 

ante,  berohe  :  ante-ferre,  to  prefer ;  ante-cellere,  to  excel. 

circum,  akoi:,\d  :  circum-munire,  to  fortify  completely. 

com-,  con-  (cum),  togetiiek  or  RORCinLi  :  con-ferre,  to  bring  together;  col- 
locare,  to  set  firm. 

de,  DOWN,  UTTEULV:  de-spicere,  despise;  de-struere,  destroy. 

e,  ex,  out:  ef-ferre  (ec-fero),  to  carry  forth,  uplift. 

in  (with  verbs),  in,  on,  against:  in-ferre,  to  bear  against. 

inter,  between,  to  pieces  ;  inter-rumpere,  to  interrupt. 

ob,  towards,  to  meet;  of-ferre,  to  offer;  ob-vemre,  to  meet. 

sub, UNDER,  UP  FROM  UNDER:  suh-stiaeie,  tobuUcl beHCath;  suh-iuceie,  to leadup. 

super,  UPON,  over  .and  above  :  super-fluere,  to  overflow. 
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Note  1.  — In  such  compounds,  liowever,  the  prepositions  sometimes  have  their 
ordinary  force  as  prepositions,  especially  ad,  in,  circum,  trails,  and  govern  the  case  of 
a  noun :  as,  transire  flumen,  to  cross  a  river  (see  §  ;S88.  h). 

Note  2.  —  Short  a  of  the  root  is  weakened  to  i  before  one  consonant,  to  e  before 
two:  as,  facio,  conficio,  confectus;  iacio,  eicio,  eiectus.  But  long  a  is  retained:  as 
peractus. 

1).  Verbs  are  also  coiniiounded  with  the  following  inseparahle  particles, 
which  do  not  appear  as  prepositions  in  Latin  :  — 

anib-  (am-,  an-),  ARonsn;  amb-ire,  to  go  about  (c£.  about). 

dis-,  di-,  ASCNDEit,  AI>AKT  1  dis-cSdere,  to  depart  (cf.  duo,  two) ;  di-videre,  to 
divide. 

por-,  EORWAiiD:  por-tendere,  to  hold  forth,  predict  (of.  porro,  forth). 
red-,  re-,  back,  again:  red-ire,  to  return;  re-clndere,  to  open  (from  claudo, 
shut) ;  re-ficere,  to  repair  (make  again), 
sed-,  se-,  APART :  se-cerno,  to  separate ;  cf.  sed-itio,  a  going  apart,  secession 
(eo,  ire,  to  go). 


c.  Many  Verbals  are  found  compounded  with  a  preposition,  like  the 
verbs  to  which  they  correspond  :  — 
per-fuga,  deserter;  cf.  per-fugio. 
tra-dux,  vine-branch ;  cf.  tra-duco  (trans-duco). 
ad- vena,  stranger;  cf.  ad-venio. 
coE-iux  (con-iunx),  spouse;  cf.  con-iungd. 
in-dex,  pointer  out;  cf.  in-dico. 
prae-ses,  guardian;  cf.  prae-sideo. 
com-bibd,  boon  companion;  cf.  com-bibo,  -dre. 


d.  An  Adjective  is  sometimes  modified  by  an  adverbial  prefix. 

.  1.  Of  these,  per-  (less  commonly  prae-),  ren/ ;  sub-,  somewhat ;  in-,  not,  are 
regular,  and  are  very  freely  jirefixed  to  adjectives :  — 


per-magnus,  very  large. 
per-pauci,  very  few. 
sub-rusticus,  rather  clownish. 
sub-fuscus,  darkish. 
prae-longus,  very  long. 


in-uocuus,  harmless. 
iu-imicus,  unfriendly. 
in-sanus,  insane. 
in-finitus,  boundless. 
im-purus,  impure. 


Note.  —  Per  and  sub,  in  these  senses,  are  also  prefixed  to  verbs  :  as,  per-terreo,  terrify ; 
sub-rideo,  sfjcile.  In  igiiosco,  pardon,  in-  aiipear.s  to  be  tlie  negative  prefix. 


2.  The  negative  in-  .sonietiiiies  appears  in  combination  with  an  adjective 
that  does  not  occur  alone  :  — 

in-ermis,  tinarmed  (cf.  arma,  arms). 

im-bellis,  unwarlike  (of.  helium,  war). 

im-punis,  without  punishment  (cf.  poena,  punishment). 

in-teger,  untouched,  whole  (cf.  tango,  to  touch,  root  tag). 

in-vitus,  unwilling  (probably  from  root  seen  in  vi-s,  thou  wishest). 


PAET  SECOND —SYNTAX 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

268.  The  study  of  formal  grammar  arose  at  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  dealt  with  language  a.s  a  fully  developed  product.  Accordingly  the  terms 
of  Syntax  corresxiond  to  the  logical  habits  of  thought  and  foj-ms  of  expression  that 
had  grown  up  at  such  a  pei'iod,  and  have  a  logical  as  well  a.s  a  merely  grammatical 
meaning.  But  a  developed  syntactical  structure  is  not  e.ssejitial  to  the  expression  of 
thought.  A  form  of  words  —  like  5  puerum  pulchrum!  oh!  beautiful  boy  —  expres,ses 
a  thought  and  might  even  ho  called  a  sentence ;  though  it  does  not  logically  declare  any¬ 
thing,  and  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  make  what  is  usually  called  a  sentence  at  all. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  spoken  language,  word-form.s  were  no  doubt  significant 
in  themselves,  without  inflections,  and  constituted  the  whole  of  language,  — just  as  to 
a  child  the  name  of  some  familiar  object  will  stand  for  all  he  can  say  about  it.  At  a 
somewhat  later  stage,  such  uniuflected  words  put  side  by  side  made  a  rudimentary 
form  of  proposition ;  as  a  cliild  might  say  fire  bright ;  horse  run.  With  this  began  the 
first  form  of  logical  distinction,  tlial  of  Sn)>ject  and  Predicate ;  hut  as  yet  there  was  no 
distinction  in  form  hotwoen  noun  and  verb,  and  no  fixed  distinction  in  function.  At  a 
later  stage  forms  wore  diiferentiated  in  function  and  —  by  various  processes  of  com¬ 
position  which  cannot  he  fully  traced  —  Inllections  were  developed.  These  served  to 
express  person,  tense,  case,  and  other  grammatical  relations,  and  w'e  have  true  Parts 
of  Speech. 

Not  until  language  reached  this  last  stage  was  there  any  fixed  limit  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  words,  or  any  rule  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  combined. 
But  gradually,  by  usage,  particular  forms  came  to  be  limited  to  special  functions  (as 
nouns,  verbs,  adjetttives),  and  fixed  customs  arose  of  combining  words  into  what  we 
now  call  Sentences.  These  customs  are  in  parttlie  result  of  general  laws  or  modes  of 
thought  (logic),  resulting  from  our  habits  of  mind  (General  Grammar);  and  in  part 
are  what  may  be  called  By-Laws,  established  by  cu.stom  in  a  given  language  (Particu¬ 
lar  Grammar),  and  making  what  is  called  the  Syntax  of  that  language. 

In  the  fully  developed  methods  of  expression  to  which  we  are  almost  exclusively 
accustomed,  the  unit  of  expression  is  the  Sentence:  that  is,  the  completed  statement, 
with  its  distinct  Subject  and  Predicate.  Originally  sentences  were  simple.  But  two 
simple  sentence-forms  may  be  used  together,  without  the  grammatical  subordination 
of  either,  to  express  a  more  complex  form  of  thought  than  could  he  denoted  by  one 
alone.  This  is  pjaratazis  (arrangement  side  by  side).  Since,  liowever,  tlie  two  .sen¬ 
tences,  independent  in  foian,  were  in  fact  used  to  express  parts  of  a  complex  whole 
and  were  therefore  mutually  dependent,  the  sense  of  unity  found  expression  in  con¬ 
junctions,  which  denoted  tlie  grammatical  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  otlier.  This 
is  hypotaxis  (arrangement  under,  subordination).  In  this  way,  through  various  stages 
of  develoimient,  which  correspond  to  our  habitual  modes  of  thought,  there  were  pro¬ 
duced  various  forms  of  complex  sentences.  Thns,  to  express  the  complex  idea  /  beseech 
you  to  pardon  me,  the  two  simple  sentence-forms  quaeso  and  ignoscas  were  used  side  by 
side,  quaeso  ignoscas ;  tlien  the  feeling  of  grammatical  subordination  found  expression 
in  a  conjunction,  quaeso  ut  ignoscas,  forming  a  complex  sentence.  The  results  of  these 
processes  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  Syntax. 
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[§§  269-272 


THE  SENTENCE 
Kinds  of  Sentences 

269.  A  Sentence  is  a  form  of  words  which  contains  a  State¬ 
ment,  a  Question,  an  Exclamation,  or  a  Command. 

a.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Statement  is  called  a  Declarative 
Sentence  :  as,  —  canis  currit,  the  dog  runs. 

h.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Question  is  called  an  Interroga¬ 
tive  Sentence:  as,  —  canisne  currit?  does  the  dog  run? 

c.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  an  Exclamation  is  called  an  Exclama¬ 
tory  Sentence :  as,  —  quam  celeriter  currit  canis!  how  fast  the  dog  runs  ! 

d.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Command,  an  Exhortation,  or  an 
Entreaty  is  called  an  Imperative  Sentence :  a.s,  —  i,  curre  per  Alpis,  go, 
rim  across  the  Alps  ;  currat  canis,  let  the  dog  run. 

Subject  and  Predicate 

270.  Every  sentence  consists  of  a  Subject  and  a  Predicate. 

The  Subject  of  a  sentence  is  the  person  or  thing  spohen  of. 

The  Predicate  is  that  which  is  said  of  the  Subject. 

Thus  ill  canis  currit,  the  dog  runs,  canis  is  tlie  subject,  and  currit  the  predicate, 

271.  The  Subject  of  a  sentence  is  usually  a  Noun  or  Pronoun, 
or  some  word  or  group  of  words  used  as  a  Noun  :  — 

equites  ad  Caesarein  venerunt,  the  cavalry  came  to  Caesar. 

hunianum  est  errare,  to  err  is  human. 

quaeritur  num  mors  taalum  sit,  the  question  is  whether  death  is  an  evil. 

a.  But  in  Latin  the  .subject  is  often  implied  in  the  termination  of 
the  verb :  — 

sede-nius,  vee  sit.  curri-tis,  you  run.  iuqui-t,  says  he. 

272.  The  Predicate  of  a  sentence  may  be  a  Verb  (as  in  canis 
currit,  the  dog  runs),  or  it  may  consist  of  some  form  of  sum  and 
a  Noun  or  Adjective  which  describes  or  defines  the  subject  (as  in 
Caesar  consul  erat,  Caesar  was  consul). 

Such  a  noun  or  adjective  is  called  a  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective, 
and  the  verb  sum  is  called  the  Copula  (i.e.  the  connective). 

Thus  in  the  example  given,  Caesar  is  the  subject,  consul  the  predicate  noun,  and 
erat  the  copula  (see  §  283). 


§§  273,  274] 


VERB  AND  OBJECT 
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Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs 

273.  Verbs  are  either  Transitive  or  Intransitive. 

1.  A  Transitive  Verb  has  or  requires  a  direct  object  to  complete 
its  sense  (see  §  274) :  as,  —  fratrem  cecidit,  he  slew  his  brother. 

2.  An  Intransitive  Verb  admits  of  no  direct  object  to  complete 
its  sense :  — 

cado,  I  fall  (or  am  falling).  sol  IQcet,  tlie  sun  shines  (or  is  shining). 

Note  1.  —  Among  transitive  verbs  Factitive  Verijs  are  sometimes  distinguished 
as  a  separate  clas.s.  These  state  an  act  which  products  the  thing  expressed  by  the 
word  which  completes  their  sense.  Thus  mensam  fecit,  ha  made  a  table  (which  was 
not  in  existence  before),  is  distinguished  from  mensam  percussit,  he  struck  a  table 
(which  already  existed). 

Note  2.  —  A  tramsitive  verb  may  often  be  used  absolutely,  i.e.  •ndthout  any  object 
expressed :  as,  — arat,  ha  is  ploughing,  where  the  verb  does  not  cease  to  be  transitive 
because  the  object  is  left  indefinite,  as  we  see  by  adding,  —  quid,  ichat  ?  agrum  suum, 
his  land. 

Note  H.  — Tj'ansitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs  arc  often  called  Active  and  Neuter 
Verbs  respectively. 


Object 

274,  The  person  or  thing  immediately  affected  by  the  action  of 
a  verb  is  called  the  Direct  Object. 

A  per, son  or  thing  indirectly  affected  by  the  action  of  a  verb 
is  called  the  Indirect  Object. 

Only  transitive  verbs  can  have  a  Direct  Object ;  but  an  Indirect 
Object  may  be  used  tvith  both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 
(§§  .362,  366):  — 

pater  yocat  filium  (direct  object),  the  father  calls  his  son. 
mihi  (ind.  obj.)  agrum  (dir.  obj.)  ostendit,  he  showed  me  afield. 
mihi  (ind,  obj.)  placet,  it  is  pleasing  to  me. 

Note.  —  The  distinction  between  transitive  .and  intransitive  verbs  is  not  a  fixed  dis¬ 
tinction,  lor  most  transitive  verbs  may  be  used  intransitively,  and  many  verbs  usually 
intransitive  may  take  a  direct  object  and  so  become  transitive  (§  3K8.  a). 

a.  With  certain  verbs,  the  Genitive,  Dative,  or  Ablative  is  used 
where  the  English,  from  a  difference  in  meaning,  requires  the  direct 
object  (Objective)  :  — 

hominem  video,  I  see  the  man  (Accusative). 

homini  servio,  J  serve  the  man  (Dative,  see  §  367), 

hominis  misereor,  I  pity  the  man  (Genitive,  see  §  3.54.  a). 

homine  amico  utor,  I  treat  the  man  as  a  friend  (Ablative,  see  §  410). 
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[§§  274-277 


h.  Many  verbs  transitive  in  Latin  are  rendered  into  English  by 

an  intransitive  verb  with  a  preposition  : _ 

petit  aprum,  he  aims  at  the  boar. 

laudem  affectat,  he  strives  after  praise. 

curat  valetudinem,  he  takes  care  of  his  health. 

lueum  casum  doluerunt,  they  grieved  at  my  misfortune. 

ridet  nostram  amentiam  (Quinct.  55),  he  laughs  at  our  stupidity. 

275.  When  a  transitive  verb  is  changed  from  the  Active  to  the 
Passive  voice,  the  Direct  Object  becomes  the  Subject  and  is  put 
in  the  Nominative  case  ;  — 

Active ;  pater  filium  vooat,  the  father  calls  kis  son. 

Passive :  filius  a  patre  vocatur,  the  son  is  called  by  his  father. 

Active :  lunam  et  stellas  videmus,  we  see  the  moon  and  the  stars. 

Passive:  luna  et  stellae  videntur,  the  moon  and  stars  are  seen  (appear). 


Modification 

276.  A  Subject  or  a  Predicate  may  be  modified  by  a  single  word, 
or  by  a  group  of  words  (a  phrase  or  a  clause). 

The  modifying  word  or  group  of  words  may  itself  be  modified  in 
the  same  way. 

adjective,  an  adverb,  an 

•  appositive  (§  282),  or  the  oblique  case  of  a  noun. 

Tims  in  the  sentence  vir  fortis  patienter  fert,  a  br-ave  man  endures  paiientlv 
the  adjective  fortis,  brave,  modifies  the  subject  vir,  man,  and  the  adverb  patienter’ 
patiently,  modifies  the  predicate  fert,  endures.  veru  patienter, 

6.  The  modifying  word  is  in  some  cases  said  to  limit  tiie  word 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Thus  in  the  sentence  puerl  pattern  video,  I  see  the  boy's  father  the  venitive 

puen  limits  patrem  (by  excluding  any  other  father).  .  the  genitne 

277.  A  Phrase  is  a  group  of  words,  without  subject  or  predicate 
of  its  own,  which  may  be  used  as  an  Adjective  or  an  Adverb. 

Thus  in  the  sentence  vir  fuit  summa  nobilitate,  he  was  a  man  of  the  hiahest 
nobility,  the  word,s  summa  nobilitate,  of  the  highest  nobility,  are  used  foi  the 
pSr®  “  and  are  called  an  Adjectile 

So  il!  the  sentence  magna  celeritate  venit,  he  came  with  great  speed  the  words 
magna  celentate,  with  great  speed,  are  used  for  the  adveib  oelehter,’ quickly  (or 
celernme,  very  quickly),  and  are  called  an  Adverbial  Plirase. 
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Clauses  and  Sentences 

278.  Sentences  are  either  Simple  or  Compound. 

1.  A  sentence  containing  a  single  statement  is  called  a  Simple 
Sentence. 

2.  A  sentence  containing  more  than  one  statement  is  called 
a  Compound  Sentence,  and  each  single  statement  in  it  is  called 
a  Clause. 

a.  If  one  statement  is  simply  added  to  another,  the  clauses  are 
said  to  be  Coordinate.  They  are  usually  connected  by  a  Coordinate 
Conjunction  (§  223.  a)  ;  but  this  is  sometimes  omitted  :  — 
divide  et  imperil,  divide  and  control.  But,  — 
veni,  vidi,  vici,  1  came,  1  savi,  1  conquered. 

I).  If  one  statement  modifies  another  in  any  way,  the  modifying 
clause  is  said  to  be  Subordinate,  and  tlie  clause  modified  is  called 
the  Miaiii  Clause. 

This  subordination  is  indicated  by  some  connectiiig  word,  either 
a  Subordinate  Conjunction  (§  223.  7)  or  a  Relative:  — 

Odei’int  dum  metuant,  let  them  hate  so  long  as  they  fear. 

servum  misit  quem  secuin  hahebiit,  he  sent  the  slave  whom  ho  had  with  him. 

A  sentence  containing  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses  is  spine- 
times  called  Complex. 

Note.  —  A  subordiii.ate  clause  may  itself  ha  modified  by  otiier  subordinate  clauses. 

279.  Subordinate  Clauses  are  of  various  kinds. 

a.  A  clause  introduced  by  a  Relative  Rronoun  or  Relative  Adverb 
is  called  a  Relative  Clause:  — 

Mosa  profluit  ex  monte  Vosegb,  qui  est  in  finibus  Lingonum  (B.  G.  iv.  10), 
the  Meuse  7'ise.s  in  the  Vosges  moimtains,  vdikh  are  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lingones. 

For  Relative  Pronouns  (or  Relative  Adverbs)  serving  to  connect  independent  sen¬ 
tences,  see  §  308.  /. 

h.  A  clause  introduced  by  an  Adverb  cf  Time  is  called  a  Tem¬ 
poral  Clause  :  — 

cum  tacent,  clriinant  (Cat.  i.  21),  tohile  they  are  silent,  they  cry  aloud. 
homines  aegri  inorbo  gravl,  cum  iactantur  aestii  febrique,  .si  aquam  gelidam 
biberint,  pilrao  relevari  videntur  (id.  i.  31),  men  S7iffering  u’ith  a  severe 
sickness,  when  they  are  tossing  with  the  heat  of  fever,  if  they  drmk  cold 
loader,  seem  at  first  to  be  relieved. 
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c.  A  clause  containing  a  Condition,  introduced  by  si,  if  (or  some 
equivalent  expression),  is  called  a  Conditional  Clause.  A  sentence 
containing  a  conditional  clause  is  called  a  Conditional  Sentence. 

Thus,  SI  aquam  gelidam  biberint,  primo  relevari  videntur  (in  6,  above)  is  a  Con¬ 
ditional  Sentence,  and  si  .  .  .  biberint  is  a  Conditional  Clause.  \ 

d.  A  clause  expressing  the  Purpose  of  an  action  is  called  a  Final 
Clause ; — 

edo  ut  vivam,  I  eat  to  live  (that  I  may  live). 

niisit  legatos  qui  dicerent,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  say  (who  .should  say). 

e.  A  clause  expressing  the  Result  of  an  action  is  called  a  Con¬ 
secutive  Clause  ; 

tam  longo  aberam  ut  non  viderem,  I  was  too  far  avjay  to  see  (so  far  away  that 
I  did  not  see) . 

AGREEMENT 

280.  A  word  is  said  to  agree  with  another  when  it  is  required 
by  usage  to  be  in  the  same  Gender,  Number,  Case,  or  Person. 

The  following  are  the  g'eneral  foi’ms  of  agreement,  sometimes 
called  the  Four  Concords :  — 

1.  The  agreement  of  the  Noun  in  Apposition  or  as  Predicate 
(§§  281-284). 

2.  The  agreement  of  the  Adjective  with  its  Noun  (§  286). 

3.  The  agreement  of  the  Relative  with  its  Antecedent  (§  305). 

4.  The  agreement  of  the  Finite  Verb  with  its  Subject  (§  316). 

a,  A  word  sometimes  takes  the  gender  or  number,  not  of  the  word 
with  which  it  should  regularly  agi-ee,  but  of  some  other  word  ivqolied 
in  that  word. 

This  use  is  called  Synesis,  or  cdnstructio  ad  sensum  (construction 
according  to  sense). 

AGREEMENT  OF  NOUNS 

281.  A  noun  used  to  describe  another,  and  denoting  the  same 
person  or  thing,  agrees  with  it  in  Case. 

The  descriptive  noun  may  be  either  an  Appositive  (§  282)  or  a 
Predicate  noun  (§  283). 

^  ^  Observe  that  the  classes  defined  in  a-e  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  that  a 
single  clause  may  belong  to  several  of  them  at  once.  Thus  a  relative  clause  is 
usually  subordinate,  and  may  be  at  the  same  time  temporal  or  conditional ;  and 
subordinate  clauses  may  be  coordinate  with  eacli  other. 
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Apposition 

282.  A  noun  used  to  describe  another,  and  standing  in  the  same 
part  of  the  sentence  with  the  noun  described,  is  called  an  Apposi- 
tive,  and  is  said  to  be  in  apposition :  — 

externus  timoi',  maximum  concordiae  vinculum,  imigebat  aiiimos  (I.iv.  ii.  39), 
fear  of  the  foreigner^  the  chief  hand  of  harmonij,  united  their  hearts. 
[Here  the  appositive  belongs  to  the  subject.] 

quattuor  Wc  primuni  omen  equos  vidi  (Aen.  iii.  S37),  I  saw  here  four  horses, 
the  first  omen.  [Here  both  nouns  are  in  the  predicate.] 

litteras  Graeoas  senex  didici  (Cat.  M.  2(5),  I  learned  Greek  when  an  old  man. 
[Here  senex,  though  in  appo.sition  with  the  subject  of  didici,  really  .states 
something  further  :  viz.,  the  time,  condition,  etc.,  of  tlie  act  (Predicate 
Apposition) .] 

a.  Word,s  expressing  parts  ma.3^  be  in  apposition  with  a  word 
including  tlie  parts,  or  vice  versa  [Partitive  Apposition)  :  — 

Noo  P.  Popilius  neque  Q.  Metellus,  clarissimi  viri  atque  ainplissimi,  vim 
tribfinSciaui  sustinere  irotuerunt  (Clu.  96),  neither  Publius  Popilius  nor 
Quintus  Metelbis,  [bolii  of  them]  distinguished  and  honorable  men,  could 
withstand  the  power  of  the  tribunes. 

Gnaeus  et  rubliu,s  Scipiones,  Cneius  and  Publius  Scipio  (the  Soipios). 

b.  All  Adjective  may  be  used  as  an  appositive:  — 

ea  Sex.  ES.scium  inopem  recepit  (Rose.  Am.  27),  she  received  Sextus  Roscius 
in  his  poverty  (needy). 

c.  An  appositive  generally  agrees  with  its  noun  in  Gender  and 
Number  when  it  can  :  — 

.sequuntur  naturani,  optimam  ducem  (Lael.  19),  they  follow  nature,  the  best 
guide. 

omnium  dootrinarum  inventrices  Athenas  (De  Or.  i.  13),  Athens,  discoverer 
of  all  learning. 

Note.  —  But  such  agreement  is  often  imj^ossihle :  a.s,  —  oliin  truucus  erain  ficuliiiis, 
inutile  lignum  (Her.  S.  i.  8.  1),  I  once  was  a  fig-tree  trunk,  a  useless  log. 

d.  A.  common  noun  in  apposition  with  a  Locative  (§  427)  is  put  in 
the  Ablative,  with  or  without  the  preposition  in  :  — 

Antiochiae,  celebri  quondam  urbe  (Arch.  4),  at  Antioch,  once  a  famous  city. 

Albae  constiterunt,  in  urbe  munita  (Phil.  iv.  6),  they  halted  at  Alba,  a  forti¬ 
fied  town. 

For  a  Genitive  in  appo.sitioji  with  a  Possessive  Pronoun  or  an  Adjective,  see  §  .302.  e. 

For  the  so-called  Appositional  Genitive,  see  §343.  d. 

For  the  con.structiou  w'ilh  nomen  est,  see  §  373.  «. 
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Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective 

283.  With  sum  and  a  few  other  intransitive  or  passive  verbs,  a 
noun  or  an  adjective  describing  or  defining  the  subject  may  stand  in 
the  predicate.  This  is  called  a  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective. 

The  verb  sum  is  especially  common  in  this  construction,  and  when 
so  used  is  called  the  co-pula  (i.e.  connective). 

Other  verbs  which  take  a  predicate  noun  or  adjective  are  the  so- 
called  copulative  verbs  signifying  to  become,  to  be  made,  to  he  -named, 
to  appear,  and  the  like. 

284.  A  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  after  the  copula  sum  or  a 
copulative  verb  is  in  the  same  case  a.s  the  Subject ;  — 

i  pads  semper  auctor  fui  (Lig.  28),  1  have  alvMys  been  an  adviser  of  peace. 

quae  pertinacia  quibusdani,  eadem  alils  constantia  vidSrl  potest  (Marc.  31), 
what  may  seem  obstinacy  to  some,  may  seem  to  others  consistency. 

6ius  mortis  sedetis  ultores  (Mil.  79),  you  sit  as  avengers  of  his  death. 

habeatur  vir  Bgregius  Paulus  (Cat.  iv.  21),  let  Paulus  be  regarded,  as  an 
extraordinary  man. 

ego  patronus  ex.stiti  (Rose.  Am.  5),  I  have  come  forward  as  an  advocate. 

dicit  non  omuis  bonds  esse  beatos,  he  says  that  not  all  good  men  are  happy. 

(i.  A  predicate  noun  referring  to  two  or  more  singular  nouns  is 
in  the  plural :  — 

consules  oreantur  Caesar  et  Servilius  (B.  C.  iii.  1),  Gmsar  and  Servilius  are 
elected  consuls. 

h.  Sum  in  the  sense  of  -exist  makes  a  complete  predicate  without  a 
predicate  noun  or  adjective.  It  is  then  called  the  substantive  verb :  — 

sunt  virl  fortes,  there  are  (exist)  brave  men.  [Cf.  vixere  fortes  ante  Agamem- 
nona  (Hor.  Od.  iv.  9.  25),  brave  -men  lived  before  Agamemnon.] 

For  Predicate  Accusative  and  Predicate  Ablative,  see  §§  .392,  415.  n. 


AGREEMENT  OF  ADJECTIVES 
Attributive  and  Predicate  Adjectives 

285.  Adjectives  are  either  Attributive  or  Predicate. 

1.  An  Attributive  Adjective  simply  qualifies  its  noun  without 
the  intervention  of  a  verb  or  participle,  expressed  or  implied:  as, 
— bonus  imperator,  a  good  commander;  stellae  lucidae,  bright  stars; 
verbum  Graecum,  a  Cireek  word. 
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2.  All  other  adjectives  are  called  Predicate  Adjectives :  — 

stellae  lucidae  erant,  the  stars  were  bright. 
sit  Seipio  clarus  (Cat.  iv.  21),  let  Scipio  be  illustrious. 
homines  mitis  reddidit  (Inv.  i.  2),  has  rendered  men  mild. 
tria  praedia  Capitoni  propria  traduntur  (Rose.  Am.  21),  three  farms  are 
handed  over  to  Capita  as  his  own. 

consilium  ceperunt  plenum  sceleris  (id.  28),  they  formed  a  plan  full  of 
villany. 

Note.  —  A  predicate  adjective  may  he  used  with  sum  or  a  eoi)ulative  verb  (§  283) ;  it 
may  have  the  construction  of  a  predicate  accusative  after  a  verb  of  naming,  calling,  or 
the  like  (§  393.  n.)  ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  apposition  like  a  noun  (§  282.  h). 


Rules  of  Agreement 

286.  Adjectives,  Adjective  Pronouns,  and  Participles  agree 
with  their  nouns  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Case :  — 

vir  fortis,  a  brave  man. 

ilia  mulier,  that  woman. 

urhium  magnarum,  of  great  cities. 

cum  ducentis  militibus,  with  tioo  hundred  soldiers. 

imperator  victus  est,  the  general  was  beaten. 

secutae  sunt  tempestates,  storms  followed. 

Note.  —  All  rules  for  the  agreement  of  adjectives  apply  also  to  adjective  pronouns 
and  to  participles. 

a.  With  two  or  more  nouns  the  adjective  is  regularly  plural,  but 
often  agrees  with  the  nearest  (especially  when  attributive) ;  — 

Nlsus  et  Euryalus  primi  (Aen.  v.  294),  Nisus  Olid  Euryalus  first. 

Caesaris  omni  et  gratia  et  opibus  fruor  (Fani.  i.  9.  21),  1  enjoy  all  Caesar  sfavo^ 
and  resources. 

Note.  —  An  adjective  referring  to  two  nouns  connected  by  tlie_ preposition  cum  is 
occasionally  plural  {synesis,  §  280.  a):  as,  — luba  cum  Labicno  capti  (B.  Afr.  52),  Juba 
and  Labienus  were  taken. 

h,  A  collective  noun  may  take  an  adjective  of  a  different  gender 
and  number  agreeing  "witli  tlie  gender  and  number  of  the  individuals 
implied  (synesis,  §  280.  d)  :  — 

pars  certare  parati  (Aeii.  v.  108),  apart  ready  to  contend. 
ooloniae  aliquot  deductae,  PriscI  Latini  appellati  (Liv.  i.  3),  several  colonies 
were  planted  (led  out)  [of  men]  called  Old  Latins. 
multitudo  convict!  sunt  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44),  a  multitude  were  convicted. 
magna  pars  raptae  (id.  i.  9),  a  large  part  [of  the  women]  were  seized. 

Note.  —  A  superlative  iii  the  predicate  rarely  takes  the  gender  of  a  partitive  geni¬ 
tive  by  wlncli  it  is  limited  :  as,  —  velocissimnm  animalium  delpblnus  est  (Pliu.  N.  H. 
ix.  20),  the  dolphin  is  the  swiftest  [creature]  of  creatures. 
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287.  One  adjective  may  belong  in  sense  to  two  or  more  nouns 
of  different  genders.  In  such  cases,  — 

1.  All  Attributive  Adjective  agrees  with  tlie  nearest  noun :  — 

multae  operae  ac  laboris,  of  much  trouble  and  toil.  \ 

vita  moresque  mei,  my  life  and  character. 

si  res,  si  vir,  .si  tempus  ullam  dignum  fuit  (Mil.  19),  if  any  thing,  if  any 
man,  if  any  time  was  fit. 

2.  A  Predicate  Adjective  may  agree  with  the  nearest  noun,  if  the 
nouns  form  one  connected  idea ;  — 

factus  est  strepitus  et  adinurmuratio  (Verr.  i.  45),  a  noise  of  assent  was  made 
(noise  and  inarmuv). 

Notjs.  — This  is  only  ivlieii  the  copula  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject  (§  317.  c). 

3.  But  generally,  a  Predicate  Adjective  will  be  masculine,  if  nouns 
of  different  genders  mean  living  beings;  neuter,  if  things  without 
Ufa :  — 

uxor  delude  ac  liberi  amplexi  (Liv.  ii.  40),  then  his  wife  and  children  embraced 
him. 

labor  (ji.)  voluptasque  (f.)  socletate  quadam  inter  se  naturall  sunt  iuncta  (x.) 
(id.  V.  4),  labor  and  delight  are  bound  together  by  a  certain  natural  alli¬ 
ance. 

4.  If  nouns  of  different  genders  include  both  living  beings  and 
things  without  life,  a  Predicate  Adjective  is  sometimes  masculine  (or 
feminine),  sometimes  neuter,  and  sometimes  agrees  in  gender  with 
the  nearest  if  that  is  plural :  — 

rex  regiaque  classis  una  profecti  (Liv.  xxi.  50),  the  king  and  the  royal  fleet  set 
out  together. 

natura  inimica  sunt  libera  civita.s  et  rSx  (id.  xliv.  24),  by  nature  a  free  state 
and  a  king  are  hostile. 

legatos  sortesqne  oraculi  exspectandas  (id.  v.  16),  that  the  ambassadors  and 
the  replies  of  the  oracle  should  be  vjaitedfor. 

a.  Two  or  more  abstract  nouns  of  the  same  gender  may  have  a 
Predicate  Adjective  in  the  neuter  plural  (cf.  §  289.  c);  — 

stultitia  et  temeritas  et  ininstitia  .  .  .  suntfugienda  (Fin.  iii.  39),/o2;2/,  j-as7i- 
ness,  and  injustice  are  [things]  to  be  shunned. 

Adjectives  used  Substantively 

288.  Adjectives  are  often  used  as  Nouns  {substantively),  the 
masculine  usually  to  denote  men  ox’peofle  in  general  of  that  kind, 
the  feminine  women,  and  the  neuter  things  :  — 
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omnes,  all  men  (everybody), 
maiores,  ancestors. 

Eomani,  Romans. 
liberta,  a  freedwoman. 
sapiens,  a  sage  (philosopher), 
boni,  the  good  (good  people). 


omnia,  all  things  (everything), 
minores,  descendants. 
barbari,  barbarians. 

Sablnae,  the  Sabine  wives. 
amicus,  a  friend. 
bona,  goods,  property. 


Note.  —  The  plural  ol  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  participles  is  very  common  in  this 
use.  The  singular  is  comparatively  rare  except  in  the  neuter  (§  289.  a,  c)  and  in  words 
that  have  become  practically  nouns. 


a.  Certain  adjectives  have  become  practically  nonns,  and  are  often 
modified  by  other  adjectives  or  by  the  possessive  genitive ;  — 
tuus  vicinus  proximus,  ytmr  nexRdoor  neighbor. 
propinqui  oeteri,  his  other  relatives. 
meus  aequalis,  a  man  of  my  own  age. 

§ius  familiaris  Catillna  (Har.  Resp.  5),  his  intimate  friend  Catiline, 

Leptae  nostrl  familiarissimus  (Earn.  ix.  18.  2),  averydose  friend  of  our  friend 
Lepta. 


b.  When  ambiguitj^  would  arise  from  the  substantive  use  of  an 
adjective,  a  noun  must  be  added :  — 

boni,  the  good;  omnia,  everything  (all  tilings);  but, — 
potentia  omnium  rerum,  power  over  everything. 


c.  Many  adjectives  are  used  substantively  either  in  the  singular 
or  the  plural,  with  the  added  meaning  of  some  noun  which  is  under¬ 
stood  from  constant  association ;  — 

Africus  [ventus],  the  southwest  wind;  lanuarius  [mensis],  January;  vitu- 
lina  [card],  veal  (calf’s  flesh) ;  fera  [bestia.],  a  wild  beast;  patria  [terra], 
the  fatherland, ;  Gallia  [terra],  Gaul  (the  land  of  the  Galli) ;  hiberna 
[castra],  winter  quarters ;  triremis  [navis],  a  three-baniced galley,  trireme; 
argentarius  [faber],  a  silversmith;  regia  [domus],  the  palace;  Latinae 
[feriae],  the  Latin  festival. 

Note.  —  These  adjectives  are  specific  in  meaning,  not  generic  like  those  in  §  288. 
They  include  the  names  of  winds  and  months  (|  31). 

For  Nouns  used  as  Adjectives,  see  §  321.  e. 

For  Adverbs  used  like  Adjectives,  see  §  321.  d. 


289.  Neuter  Adjectives  are  used  substantively  in  the  following 
special  senses :  — 

a.  The  neuter  singular  maj>'  denote  either  a  .single  object  or  an 
abstract  quality  :  — 

rapto  vivere,  to  live  by  plunder.  in  arido,  on  dry  ground. 

honestum,  an  honorable  act,  or  virtue  (as  a  quality). 

opus  est  maturato,  there  is  need  of  horde.  [Cf.  impersonal  pas.sives,  §  208.  d.] 
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h.  The  neuter  flural  is  used  to  signify  objpxts  in  general  having 
the  quality  denoted,  and  hence  may  stand  for  the  abstract  idea :  — 

honesta,  honorable  deeds  (in  general).  praeterita,  the  past  (lit.,  bygones), 
onmes  fortia  laudant,  all  men  praise  bravery  (brave  things). 

c.  A  neuter  adjective  may  be  used  as  an  appositive  or  preVicate 
noun  with  a  noun  of  different  gender  (cf.  §  287.  a)  :  — 

triste  lupus  stabulis  (Eel.  iii.  80),  the  wolf  [ts]  a  grievous  thing  for  the  fold. 
varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina  (Aen.  iv.  569),  woman  is  ever  a  changing 
and  fickle  thing. 

malum  milii  videtur  esse  mors  (Tusc.  i.  9),  death  seems  to  me  to  be  an  evil. 

d.  A  neuter  adjective  ina^  be  used  as  an  attributive  or  a  predicate 
adjective  with  an  infinitive  or  a  substantive  clause  :  — 

istuc  ipsum  non  esse  (Tusc.  i.  12),  that  very  ‘■'not  to  be." 
humanum  est  errare,  to  err  is  human. 

aliud  est  errare  Caesarem  nolle,  aliud  nolle  niisereri  (Lig.  16),  it  is  one  thing 
to  be  unwilling  that  Caisar  should  err,  another  to  be  unwilling  that  he 
should  pity. 


Adjectives  with  Adverbial  Force 

290.  An  adjective,  agreeing  with  tlie  subject  or  object,  is  often 
used  to  qualify  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  so  has  the  force  of  an 
adverb : — 

primus  vSnit,  he  was  the  first  to  come  (came  first). 
nuUus  dubito,  I  no  vjay  doubt. 
laeti  audiere,  they  were  glad  to  hear. 

erat  Roinae  frequens  (Rose.  Am.  16),  he  was  often  at  Home. 

serus  in  caelum  redeas  (Hor.  Od.  i.  2.  45),  mayst  thou  return  late  to  heaven. 

Comparatives  and  Superlatives 

291.  Besides  their  regular  signification  (as  in  English),  the 
forms  of  comparison  are  used  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  Comparative  denotes  a  considerable  or  excessive  degree  of 
a  quality :  as,  —  brevior,  rather  short ;  audacior,  too  bold. 

b.  The  Superlative  (of  eminence)  often  denotes  a  very  high  degree 
of  a  quality  without  implying  a  distinct  comparison  :  as,  —  mens 
altissimus,  a  very  high  mountain. 

Note.  —  The  Superlative  of  Eminence  is  ranch  used  in  compliinentary  references 
to  persons  and  may  often  be  translated  by  the  simple  positive. 
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c.  With  quam,  vel;,  or  unus  the  Superlative  denotes  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  degree : — 

quam  pluriml,  as  many  as  possible. 

quam  maxime  potest  (maxime  quam  potest),  as  much  as  can  be. 

vel  minimus,  the  very  least. 

vir  unus  doctissimus,  the  one  most  learned  man. 

Note  1.  —  A  liigh  degree  ol  a  quality  is  also  denoted  by  such  adverbs  as  admodum, 
valde,  very,  or  by  per  or  prae  in  composition  (§  207.  d.  1):  as,  —  valde  malus,  very  bad= 
pessimus ;  permagnus,  venj  great;  praealtus,  vei'y  high  (or  deep). 

Note  2.  —  A  low  degree  of  a  quality  is  indicated  by  sub  in  composition ;  as,  —  sub- 
rusticus,  rather  clownish,  or  by  minus,  not  neju/  ;  minime,  not  at  all;  parum,  noi  enough ; 
non  satis,  not  much. 

Note  3,  —  The  comparative  maiores  (for  maiores  natu,  greater-  by  birth)  has  the  spe¬ 
cial  siguitieatiou  of  ancestors;  so  minSres  often  means  descendants. 

For  the  Superlative  with  quisque,  see  §  313.  b.  For  the  construction  of  a  substantive 
after  a  Comparative,  see  §§  406,  407 ;  for  that  of  a  clause,  see  §  635.  c,  571.  a.  For  the 
Ablative  ol  Degree  of  Difference  with  a  Comparative  (multo  etc.),  see  §414. 

292.  When  Wo  qualities  of  an  object  are  compared,  both  adjec¬ 
tives  are  in  the  Comparative :  — 

longior  quam  latior  aoies  erat  (Liv.  xxvii.  48),  the  line  was  longer  than  it  was 
broad  (or,  rather  long  than  broad). 
verior  quam  gratior  (id.  xxii.  88),  more  true  than  agreeable. 

Note.  — So  also  with  adverbs:  as,  —  libentius  quam  verius  (Mil.  78),  with  more 
freedom  than  truth. 

a.  IVhere  magis  is  used,  both  adjectives  are  in  the  positive ;  ■ — 
disertus  magis  quam  sapiens  (Att.  x.  1.  4),  eloquent  rather  than  wise. 
clari  magi.s  quam  honesti  (lug.  8),  more  renowned  than  honorable. 

Note.  —  A  comparative  and  a  positive,  or  even  two  positive.s,  are  sometimes  con¬ 
nected  by  quam.  This  use  is  rarer  and  less  elegant  than  those  before  noticed :  — 

Claris  mdioribus  quam  vetustTs  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  01),  of  a  family  more  famous  than 
old. 

vebementius  quam  caute  (Tac.  Agr.  4),  with  more  fury  than  good  heed. 

293.  Superlatives  (and  more  rarely  Comparatives)  denoting 
order  and  succession  —  also  medius,  [ceterus],  reliquus  —  usually 
designate  not  what  object,  but  what  part  of  it,  is  meant ;  — 

summus  uions,  the  top  of  the  hill. 
in  ultima  platea,  at  the  end  of  the  place. 
prior  actio,  the  earlier  qrart  of  an  action. 
reliqui  captivi,  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 

in  colle  medio  (B.  G.  i.  24),  halfway  up  the  hill  (on  the  middle  of  the  hill), 
inter  ceteram  planitiem  (lug.  92),  in  a  region  elsewhere  level. 

Note.  —  A  similar  use  is  found  in  sera  (multa)  nocte,  late  at  night,  and  the  like.  But 
medium  viae,  the  middle  of  the  way ;  multum  aiei,  much  of  the  day,  also  occur. 
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PRONOUNS 

294.  A  Pronoun  indicates  some  person  or  thing  without  either  naming  or  describ- 
ing  it.  Pronouns  are  derived  from  a  distinct  class  of  roots,  wliicli  seem  to  have  denoted 
only  ideas  of  place  and  direction  (§228.  2),  and  from  \^'ilich  nouns  or  verbs  can  very 
rarely  be  formed.  They  may  therefore  stand  for  Nouns  when  the  person  or  thing, 
being  already  present  to  the  senses  or  imagination,  needs  only  to  be  poiiyted  out,  not 
named. 

.Some  pronouns  indicate  the  object  in  itself,  without  reference  to  its  class,  and  have 
no  distinction  of  gender.  These  are  Personal  Prououii.s.  They  stand  syntactically 
for  Nouns,  and  have  the  s<ame  construction  as  nouns. 

Other  pronouns  designate  a  particular  object  of  a  class,  and  take  the  gender  of  the 
individuals  of  that  class.  These  are  called  Adjective  Pronouns.  They  stand  for 
Adjectives,  and  have  the  same  construction  as  adjectives. 

Others  are  used  in  both  ways;  and,  though  called  adjective  pronouns,  may  also  be 
treated  as  personal,  taking,  however,  the  gender  of  the  object  indicated. 

In  accordance  with  their  meaniiig.s  and  use.s,  Pronoun.s  are  classified  as  follows ;  — 
Peitsoual  Pronouns  (§  295).  Interrogative  Pronouns  (§  33,'?). 

Demonstrative  Pronouns  (§290).  Relative  Pronouns  (§303). 

Reflexive  Pronouns  (§  299).  Indefinite  Pronouns  (§  309). 

Possessive  Proiio!iii.s  (§302). 

Personal  Pronouns 

295.  The  Personal  Proiioun,s  have,  in  general,  the  same  con¬ 
structions  as  nouns. 

a.  The  personal  pronouns  are  not  expre.ssed  as  subjects,  except  for 
distinction  or  emphasis  :  — 
te  voc5,  I  call  you.  But,  — 

quis  me  vooat  ?  ego  te  vooo,  who  in  calling  me  9  I  (emphatic)  am  calling  you. 

h.  The  personal  pronouns  have  two  forms  for  the  genitive  plural, 
that  in  -um  being  used  fartitively  (§  34C),  and  that  in  -i  oftenest 
objectively  (§  348)  :  — 

inaior  vestrum,  the  elder  of  you. 

habetis  ducem  meinorem  vestri,  oMitum  sui  (Cat,  iv.  19),  you  have  a  leader 
who  thinks  (i.s  mindful)  of  ymi  and  forgets  (is  forgetful  of)  himself. 
pars  nostrum,  apart  (i.e.  some)  of  us. 

NoTii  1.  —  The  genitives  nostrum,  vestrum,  are  occasionally  used  objectively  (§  348) ; 
as,  — cupidus  vestrum  (Verr.  iii.  22^),  fond  of  you  ■  custos  vestrum  (Cat.  ni.  29),  theguar- 
dian  of  you  (yotir  guardian). 

Note  2.  —  ‘‘  One  of  themselves  *’  is  exj)i'essed  by  unus  ex  suis  or  ipsis  (rarely  ex  se) , 
or  unus  suorum. 

c.  The  Latin  has  no  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  except 
the  reflexive  se.  The  want  is  supjilied  by  a  Demonstrative  or  Eela- 
tive  (§§  296.  2,  808./). 
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Demonstrative  Pronouns 

296,  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  used  either  adjectively  or 
substantively. 

1.  As  adjectives,  they  follow  the  rules  for  the  agreement  of  adjec¬ 
tives  and  are  called  Adjective  Pronouns  or  Pronominal  Adjectives 
(§§  286,  287):  — 

hoc  proelio  facto,  after  this  battle  was  fought  (this  battle  having  been  fought). 

eodem  proelio,  in  the  same  battle. 

ex  eis  aedificiis,  out  of  those  buildings. 

2.  As  substantives,  they  are  equivalent  to  personal  pronouns.  This 
use  is  regular  in  the  oblique  case,s,  especially  of  is  :  — 

Caesar  et  exeroitus  eius,  Owsar  and  Ids  army  (not  suus).  [But,  Caesar 
exercituui  suum  diinlsit,  Gwsar  disbanded  his  [own]  army.] 

si  obsides  ah  eis  dentur  (B.  G.  i.  It),  if  hostages  should  he  given  by  them 
(persons  just  .spoken  of). 

hi  sunt  extra  provineiain  trans  Ehodanum  primi  (id.  i.  10),  they  (those  just 
mentioned)  are  the  first  [inhabitants]  ctcross  the  Rhone. 

ille  minimum  propter  adulescentiam  poterat  (id.  i.  20),  he  (emphatic)  had 
very  little  power,  on  account  of  his  youth. 

a.  An  adjective  pronoun  usually  agrees  with  an  appositive  or 
predicate  noun,  if  there  be  one,  rather  than  with  the  word  to  which 
it  refers  (cf.  §  306): — • 

hie  locus  est  unus  C]u6  perfugiant ;  hie  portus,  haec  arx,  haec  ara  sociorum 
(Verr.  v.  120),  this  is  the  only  place  to  which  they  can  flee  for  refuge;  this 
is  the  haven,  this  the  citadel,  this  the  altar  of  the  allies. 

rSrum  caput  hoc  erat,  hie  fons  (Jlor.  Ep.  i.  17.  45),  this  was  the  head  of  things, 
this  the  source. 

earn  sapientiam  interpretaiit'ur  quam  adhflo  mortalLs  nemo  est  oonseoutus 
[for  id  .  .  .  quod]  (Lael.  IS),  they  explain  that  [thing]  to  be  wisdom  which 
no  man  ever  yet  attedned. 

297.  The  main  uses  of  hie,  ille,  iste,  and  is  ai'e  the  following:  — 

a.  Hie  is  used  of  what  is  near  the  speaker  (in  time,  place,  or 
thought).  It  is  hence  called  the  demonstrative  of  the  first  person. 

It  is  sometimes  used  of  the  speaker  himself;  sometimes  for  “the 
latter”  of  two  persons  or  tilings  mentioned  in  speech  or  writing  ; 
more  rarely  for  “  the  former,”  when  that,  though  more  remote  on  the 
written  page,  is  nearer  the  speaker  in  time,  place,  or  thought.  Often 
it  refers  to  that  which  hasyws^  been  mentioned. 
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b.  Ille  is  used  of  what  is  remote  (in  time,  etc.) ;  and  is  lienee  called 
the  demonstrative  of  the  third  person. 

It  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  “  the  former”;  also  (usually  follow¬ 
ing  its  noun)  of  what  is  famous  or  tv  ell-known  ;  often  (especially  the 
neuter  illud)  to  mean  “  the  following.”  / 

c.  Iste  is  used  of  what  is  between  the  two  others  in/reinoteiies.s  : 
often  in  allusion  to  the  person  addressed,  —  hence  called  the  demon¬ 
strative  of  the  secon.d  'person. 

■  It  especiall^r  refers  to  one’s  opponent  (in  court,  etc.),  and  fre¬ 
quently  implies  antagonism  or  contempt. 

d.  Is  is  a  weaker  demonstrative  than  the  others  and  is  especially 
common  as  a  personal  pronoun.  It  does  not  denote  any  special  object, 
but  refers  to  one  just  mentioned,  or  to  be  afterwards  explained  by  a 
relative.  Often  it  is  merely  a  correlative  to  the  relative  qui :  — 

venit  mihi  obviani  tuus  piier,  is  mihi  littci'fis  ab.s  tS  reddidit  (Att.  ii.  1.  1), 
tjour  hoy  met  me,  he  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from  tjou, 
eum  queni,  one  whom. 

eum  o5nsuleiii  qu!  n5n  dubitct  ((tit.  i\'.  24),  «  consul  who  will  not  hesitate. 

e.  The  pronouns  hie,  ille,  and  is  are  used  to  point  in  either  direction, 
back  to  something  just  mentioned  or  forward  to  something  about  to 
be  mentioned. 

The  neuter  forms  often  refer  to  a  clause,  phrase,  or  idea  :  — 
est  illud  quidem  vel  maxiinmn,  auiimnn  videre  (Tusc.  i.  52),  that  is  in  truth 
a  very  great  thing,  —  to  see  the  soul. 

.  /.  The  demonstratives  are  sometimes  used  as  it'i'onouns  of  refer¬ 
ence,  to  indicate  with  eniplia.si,s  a  noun  or  phra,se  just  mentioned  :  — 
nvillam  virlus  aliani  iiiercedeui  dCsiderat  praeter  hanc  iaudis  (Arch.  28), 
virtue  wants  no  other  reward  except  that  [just  mentioned]  of  praise. 

Note.  —  But  thti  ordinary  EnglUh  use  of  that  of  is  hardly  knoivii  in  Lat  in.  Coiu- 
inonly  the  genitive  constrnction  is  eontiimed  without  a  pronoun,  or  some  other  eon- 
structioii  is  preferred  :  — 

eum  ei  Siinouides  artem  ineinuriae  pollieeretur:  oblivionis,  inquit ,  mullein  (Fin.  ii. 
104),  when  Siitioiddas  promUed  him  the  art  of  ruenurfi/,  *'/  .should  p'refe?\” 
said  he,  “  [that]  of  forgetfulness/' 

Caesaris  exercitus  Pompeianos  ad  Pliarsaluin  vieit,  die.  army  of  dtftattd 

that  of  Pornpeg  (the  Pompeians)  at  Fhavsalus. 

298.  The  main  uses  of  idem  and  ipse  are  as  follows :  — 

a.  V'lieii  a  quality  or  act  is  ascribed  with  emphasis  to  a  person 
or  thing  alreadj^  named,  is  or  idem  (often  with  the  concessive  quidem) 
is  used  to  indicate  that  person  or  thing  :  — 
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per  unum  servum  et  eum  ex  gladiatorio  ludo  (Alt.  i.  10,  5),  hy  means  of  a 
single  slave,  and  that  too  one  from  the  gladiatorial  school. 
vincula,  et  ea  sempitcnia  (Cat.  iv.  7),  im])risonment,  and  that  perpetual. 

Ti.  Gracchii.s  regnum  occiipare  conatus  e,5t,  ve!  regnavit  is  quidem  paucos 
mensis  (Lael.  41),  Tiberius  Gracchus  tried  to  usurp  royal  power,  or 
rather  he  actually  reigned  a  few  months. 

Noth.  —  So  rarely  with  ille :  a.s,  —  nunc  dextra  ingeniiuans  ictirs,  nunc  ille  sinistra 
(Aen.  V.  457),  noiu  dealing  redoubled  blows  with  his  right  hand,  now  ("he)  with  his  left. 
[In  imitation  of  the  Homeric  o  ye:  d.  Aen.  v.  334;  ix.  7!)ti.] 

h.  Idem,  tUe  same,  is  often  used  where  the  English  requires  an 
adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  {also,  too,  yet,  at  the  same  time) ;  — 

oratio  .splendida  et  grandis  et  eadem  in  primis  faceta  (Brut.  27.3),  an  oration, 
brilliant,  able,  and  very  witty  too. 

cum  [haec]  dicat,  nega.t  Idem  esse  in  Deo  gratiam  (N.  D,  i.  121),  vAen  he 
says  this,  he  denies  also  that  there  is  mercy  with  God  (he,  the  same  man). 

Notic,  —  Tins  is  really  the  same  use  as  in  a  above,  hut  in  tills  case  the  pronoun 
cannot  lie  represented  hy  a.  pronoun  in  English. 

c,  Tlie  intensive  ipse,  self,  is  used  with  any  of  the  other  pronouns, 
with  a  noun,  or  with  a  temporal  adverb  for  tlie  sake  of  emphasis  :  — 

turpo  mihi  ipsi  videhatur  (Phil.  i.  9),  even  to  me  (to  me  myself)  it  seemed 
disgraceful. 

id  ipsum,  that  very  thing;  quod  ipsum,  viMeh  of  itself  alone. 
in  eum  ipsum  locum,  to  that  very  place. 
turn,  ipsum  (Off.  ii.  60),  at  that  very  time. 

Note  1.  —  The  emphasi.s  of  ipse  is  often  expressed  in  English  byji  tisi,  tier?/,  mei'e,  etc. 

Note  2.  —  In  Engli,sh,  the  pronouns  himself  etc.  are  used  both  intensively  (as,  ha 
will  come  himself)  and  rcilexively  (as,  he  will  kill  himself) :  in  Latin  the  former  would 
be  translated  by  ipse,  the  latter  hy  s$  or  sese. 

d.  Ipse  is  often  used  alone,  substantively,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  As  an  emphatic  pronoun  of  the  third  person  :  — 

idque  rei  publicae  praeclSrum,  ipsis  gloriosiim  (Phil.  ii.  27),  and  this  was 
splendid  for  the  state,  glorious  for  themselves. 
oinues  bonl  quantum  in  ipsis  fnit  (id.  ii.  29),  all  good  7nen  so  far  as  was  in 
their  power  (in  themselves). 

di  oapiti  ipsius  geuerique  re'servent  (Aen.  viii.  484),  may  the  gods  hold  in 
reserve  [such  a  fate]  to  fall  on  his  own  and  his  son-in-lavj' s  head. 

2.  To  emphasise  an  omitted  subject  of  the  first  or  second  person  :  — 
vobiscum  ipsi  reoordamini  (Phil.  ii.  1),  remember  in  your  own  7>iinds  (your¬ 
selves  with  your.selves). 

3.  To  di.stinguish  the  principal  personage  from  subordinate,  persons  :  — 
ipse  dixit  (cf.  avris  efu),  he  (the  Master)  said  it. 

Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum  (Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  23),  hfotnentaiiusivas  above  [the. 
host]  himself  [at  table]. 
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e.  Ipse  is  often  (is  rarely)  used  instead  of  a  reflexive  (see,  §  300.  b). 
/.  Ipse  usually  agrees  with  the  subject,  even  when  the  real  empha¬ 
sis  in  English  is  on  a  reflexive  in  the  predicate  :  — 

me  ipse  consolor  (La.el.  10),  I  console  myself.  [Not  me  ipsum,  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  would  lead  us  to  expect.]  / 

Reflexive  Pronouns 

299.  The  Reflexive  Pronoun  (se),  and  usually  its  corresponding 
possessive  (suns),  are  used  in  the  predicate  to  refer  to  the  subject 

of  the  sentence  or  clause  :  — 

se  ox  navi  proieoit  (B.  G.  iv.  25),  he  threw  himself  fl-om  the  ship. 
Duninorlgem  ad  se  vocat  (id.  i.  20),  he  calls  Vumnoriz  to  him. 
sese  oastris  tenShant  (id.  iii.  24),  they  kept  themselves  in  camp. 
coiitemni  se  putant  (Cat.  M.  65),  they  think  they  aie  despised. 

Caesar  suas  oopias  subduoit  (B.  G.  i.  22),  Ccesar  leads  up  his  troops. 

Caesar  statuit  sibi  Rhenum  esse  transeuiidum  (id.  iv.  16),  Goesar  decided  that 
he  must  cross  the  Rhine  (the  Rhine  must  be  crossed  by  himself). 

a.  Eor  reflexives  of  the  first  and  second  persons  the  oblique  cases 
of  the  personal  pronouns  (mei,  tui,  etc.)  and  the  corresponding  pos- 
sessives  (meus,  tuus,  etc.)  are  used  : 

morti  me  obtuli  (Mil.  94),  I  have  exposed  myself  to  death. 
hino  te  reginae  ad  liniina  perfer  (Aen.  i.  389),  do  you  go  (bear  yourself) 
hence  to  the  queen's  threshold. 

quid  est  quod  tantis  nos  in  laboribus  exeroeamus  (Arch.  28),  what  reason  ts 
there  why  we  should  exert  ourselves  in  so  great  toils  ? 
singulis  vobis  novenos  ex  tunnis  manipulisque  vestri  similes  gligite  (Liv. 
xxi.  64),  for  each  of  you  pick  out  from  the  squadrons  and  maniples  nine 
like  yourselves. 

300.  In  a  subordinate  clause  of  a  complex  sentence  there  is  a 
double  use  of  Reflexives. 

1.  The  reflexive  may  always  be  used  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  its 
own  clause  {Direct  Reflexive) :  — 

iudicarl  potest  quantum  habeat  In  se  boni  constantia  (B.  G.  i.  40),  %t  can  he 
determined  how  much  good  firmness  possesses  (has  in  itself). 

[Caesar]  noluit  eum  locum  vacare,  nS  German!  6  suis  finibus  translrent 
(id.  i.  28),  Ccesar  did  not  wish  this  place  to  lie  vacant,  for  fear  the  Ger¬ 
mans  would  cross  over  from  their  territories. 

si  qua  siguifioatio  virtutis  eluceat  ad  quam  se  similis  animus  adplioet  et 
adiungat  (Lael.  48),  if  any  sign  of  virtue  shine  forth  to  which  a  similar 
disposition  may  attach  itself. 
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2.  If  the  subordinate  clause  expresses  tlie  -words  or  thought  of  the 
subject  of  the  main  clause,  the  reflexive  is  regularly  used  to  refer  to 
that  subject  (Indirect  heflexiv^  . 

petierunt  ut  sibi  liceret  (B.  G.  i.  30),  they  hegged  that  it  might  he  allowed 

them  (the  petitioners).  .  . 

locius  nuntiuui  mittit,  nisi  suhsidium  sibi  submittatur  (id.  ii.  0),  Iccius  sends 

a  message  that  unless  relief  be  furnish-ed  him,  etc.  ^  ^ 

decima  legio  el  giatias  egit,  quod  dS  se  optimum  indicium  fecisset  (id.  i.  41), 
the  tenth  legion  thanked  him  because  [they  said]  he  had  expressed  a  high 

opinion  of  them.  ,  ,  j  * 

si  obsides  ab  eis  (the  Helvetians)  sibi  (Cmsar,  who  is  the  speaker)  dentui  se 
(Csesar)  cum  eis  pacem  esse  factuvum  (id.  i.  14),  [Cgesar  said  tliai]  if 
hostages  were  given  him  by  them  he  would  makepeace  with  them. 

Note. -Sometimes  the  person  or  thing  to  which  the  reflexive  refers  is  not  the 
grammatical  subieot  of  the  main  clause,  though  it  is  lu  effect  the  subject  of  di_scomse_ 
Thus  —cum  ipsi  deo  nihil  minus  gratum  futurum  sit  quain  non  omnihus  paleie  ad 
Jlacandum  viam  (Logg.  ii.25),  since  to  God  himself  nothing  will  be  less  phasing  than 
that  the  way  to  appease  him  should  not  be  op/en  to  all  men. 

a.  If  the  subordinate  clause  does  not  express  the  words  or  thought 
of  tire  main  subject,  the  reflexive  is  not  regularly  used,  though  it  is 
occasionally  found :  — 

sunt  ita  multi  ut  eos  career  capere  non  possit  (Cat.  ii.  22),  they  are  so  many 
that  the  prison  cannot  hold  them.  [Here  se  could  not  be  used  ;  so  also 

in  the  example  following.]  ^  ... 

ibi  in  proximis  viUis  ita  bipartite  fu6runt,  ut  Tiberis  inter  eos  et  p5ns  lutei- 
esset  (id.  iii.  5),  there  they  stationed  themselves  in  the  nearest  farm¬ 
houses,  in  two  divisions,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Tiber  and  the  bridge 

were  between  them  (the  dmsiona). 

non  fuit  eo  coiitentus  quod  ei  praeter  spent  accidcrat  (Manil  2o),  he  was  not 

content  with  that  which  had  happcined  to  him  beyond  his  hope. 

Compare :  qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortein  sen  ratio  dedeiit 
Tu  fora  obiecerit,  ilia  coutentus  vivat  (Hor.  S.  i,  1  1),  how  comes  it 
McBcenas,  that  nobody  lives  contented  with  that 

assigned  him  or  chance  has  thrown  in  his  way  ?  [Here  sibi  is  used  to 
put  the  thought  into  the  mind  of  the  discontented  man.] 

b.  Ipse  is  often  (is  rarely)  used  in, stead  of  an  indirect  reflexvue, 
either  to  avoid  ambiguity  or  from  carelessness  ;  and  in  later  writers 
is  sometimes  found  instead  of  the  direct  reflexive . 

ctir  de  sua  virtute  aut  do  ipsius  dlligentia  desperarent  (B.  G.  i.  40), 

(he  asked)  should  they  despair  of  their  own  courage  or  his  . 

omnia  aut  ipsos  aut  hostes  populatos  (Q.  C.  iii.  6.  6),  [they  said  that]  either 
they  themselves  or  the  enemy  had  laid  all  waste.  [Direct  reflexive.] 
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qui  se  ex  his  minus  tiniidos  exlstimarl  volGbaiit,  non  se  hostem  vereri,  sed 
aiigustias  itineris  et  inagnitudinein  sih'aruiii  quae  iniercederent  inter 
ipsos  (tlie  persons  referred  to  by  se  above)  atque  Ariovistumr  .  .  timere 
dicebaut  (B.  G.  i.  39),  those  of  them  vjho  wished  to  he  thouglik  less  timid 
said  they  did  not  fear  the  enemy ^  but  were  afraid  of  the  narrows  and  the 
vast  extent  of  the  forests  which  were  between  themselves  and  Ariovistus. 
audistis  nuper  dicere  legatos  'J'yiuUiriUuos  Mercuriuni  qui  saoris  anuiver- 
sariis  apud  eos  coleretnr  esse  siiliJatum  (Verr.  iv.  84),  you  have  just  heard 
the  ambassadors  from  Tyndaris  say  that  the  statue  of  Mercury  which  was 
worshipped  with  annual  riles  among  them  ivas  taken  away.  [Here  Cicero 
wavers  between  apud  eos  colebatur,  a  remark  of  bis  own,  and  apud  se 
coleretur,  tlie  words  of  tire  ambassadors,  eos  does  not  strictly  refer  to 
tlie  ambassadors,  but  to  the  people  —  the  Tynd-ariiani.] 

301.  Special  u.ses  of  the  Reflexive  are  the  following: — ■ 

The  reflexive  in  a  subordinate  clause  sometimes  refei’s  to  the 
subject  of  a  suppressed  main  clause:  — 

Paetus  omnis  librds  quos  frater  suus  reliqui.s.set  mild  donavit  (Att.  ii.  1), 
Pcetus  gave  me  all  the  books  which  (as  iie  said  in  tiie  act  of  donation) 
his  brother  had  left  him. 

b.  The  reflexive  ma.y  refer  to  any  noun  or  pronoun  in  its  own  clause 
which  is  so  emphasized  as  to  become  the  subject  of  discourse:  — 

Socratem  civSs  sui  interfecerunt,  Socrates  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  fellow- 
citizens. 

qui  poterat  salus  sua  cuiquam  non  probari  (Mil.  81),  /tow  can  any  one  fail 
to  approve  his  own  safety?  [In  this  and  the  preceding  example  the 
emphasis  is  pre, served  in  Englisli  by  tlie  change  of  voice.] 
hunc  si  secuti  erunt  su;  oomites  (Cat.  ii.  10),  this  man,  if  his  companions 
follow  him. 

Note.  —  Oceasioiially  the  clause  to  wliicli  the  reflexive  really  belong.?  i.s  alisorbed  : 
as,  —  studeO  sanare  sibi  ipsos  (Cat.  il.  17),  /  am  anxious  to  cure,  these  men  for  their  own 
benefit  (i.e.  ut  sani  sibi  sint). 

c.  Suus  is  used  for  one’s  own  as  emphaticalljt  opposed  to  that  of 
others,  ill  any  part  of  tlie  sentence  and  with  reference  to  any  word 
in  it :  — 

suis  flammis  delete  Fidenas  (Liv.  iv.  33),  destroy  Fidence  with  its  own  fires 
(the  fires  kindled  by  that  city,  figuratively).  [Cf.  Cat.  i.  32.] 

d.  The  reflexive  may  depend  upon  a  verbal  noun  or  adjective:  — 

sui  laus,  self-praise. 

habetis  ducem  niemorem  vestri,  oblitum  sui  (Cat.  iv.  19),  you  have  a  leader 
mindful  of  you,  forgetful  of  himself. 

perditi  homines  cum  sui  similibus  servis  (Phil.  i.  5),  abandoned  men  'with 
slaves  like  themselves. 
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e.  I’lie  reflexive  may  refer  to  the  subject  implied  in  an  infinitive 
or  verbal  abstract  used  indefinitely  ;  — 

conteiitum  suis  rebus  esse  maximae  sunt  divitiae  (I’ar.  51),  the  greatest 
wealth  is  to  he  content  loith  one's  own. 
cui  proposita  sit  cSiisei'vatio  sui  (Fin.  v.  37),  one  whose  aim  is  self-presermtion, 

f.  Inter  se  (nos,  vos),  enmng  thmnselves  {ourselves,  yourselves),  is 
regularly  used  to  expres.s  reciprocal  action  or  relation :  — 

inter  se  confliguiit  (Cal.  i.  25),  contend  with  each  other. 
inter  se  continontur  (Arch.  2),  are  joined  to  each  other. 

Possessive  Pronouns 

302.  The  Possessive  Pi'onouns  are  derivative  adjectives,  which 
take  the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  the  noun  to  which  they 
belong,  not  those  of  the  possessor :  — 

haec  ornaraenla  .sunt  mea  (Val.  iv.  4),  these  are  my  jevxls.  [mea  is  neuter 
plural,  though  the  speaker  is  a  woman.] 
mei  sunt  Crdines,  raea  disoriptif)  (Cat.  M.  69),  mine  are  the  rows,  mine  the 
arrangement,  [mea  is  feminine,  though  the  speaker  is  Cyrus,] 
multa  in  nostro  collegio  praeolara.  (id.  64),  [lliere  are]  many  fine  things  in 
our  college,  [nostro  is  neuter  singular,  though  men  are  referred  to.] 
German!  suas  o6pias  castris  eduxerunl  (B.  G.  i.  61),  the  Germans  led  their 
troops  out  of  the  camp. 

а.  To  express  possession  and  similar  ideas  the  possessive  pro¬ 
nouns  are  regularly  used,  not  the  genitive  of  the  personal  or  reflexive 
pronouns  (§  343.  a) :  — 

domus  mea,  my  house.  [Not  domus  meJ. ] 
paternoster,  our  father.  [Not  pater  uostri.] 
patrimouium  tuiim,  your  inheritance.  [Not  tub] 

Note  1, — Exceptions  are  rare  in  classic  Batin,  conunon  in  later  writers.  For 
the  use  of  a  possessive  pronoun  instead  of  an  Objective  Genitive,  see  §  348.  a. 

Note  2,' — The  Interrogative  Possessive  cuius,  -a,  -uin,  occurs  in  poetry  and  early 
I^atin :  as,  —  cuiumpecus  (Eel.  iii.  l),tohose flock?  Tlie  genitive  cuius  is  generally  used 
instead, 

б.  The  possessives  have  often  the  acquired  meaning  of  peculiar  to, 
favorable  or  gorojaitious  towards,  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  ;  — 

[petere]  ut  sua  dementia  ac  mansuetndine  utatur  (B.  G.  ii.  14),  they  asked 
(they  said)  that  he  vjould  show  his  [wonted]  clemency  and  humanity. 
ignorant!  quem  portum  petat  nullus  suus  ventus  est  (Sen.  Ep.  71.  3),  to 
him  who  knows  not  what  port  he  is  hound  to,  no  wind  is  fair  (his  own), 
tempore  tuo  pugnasti  (Liv.  xxxviii.  45.  10),  did  you  fight  at  a  fit  time? 

Note.  —  This  use  is  merely  a  natural  development  of  the  meaning  of  the  possess¬ 
ive,  and  the  pronoun  may  often  l)e  rendei-cd  literally. 
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c.  The  possessives  are  regularly  omitted  (like  other  pronouns) 
when  they  are  plainly  implied  in  tlie  context ;  — 

socium  fraudavit,  he  cheated  his  pttriner.  [socium  suiim  would  pe  distinctive, 
his  partner  (and  not  another’s) ;  suumsocium,  emphatic,  his  ownpartner.'\ 

d.  Possessive  pronouns  and  adjectives  implying  possession  are 

often  used  substantively  to  denote  some  special  class  or  relation  ; _ 

nostri,  our  couiitrymen,  or  men  of  our  party. 

suos  coutinehat  (B,  G.  i.  15),  he  held  his  men  in  check. 

flamma  extrema  meorum  (Aon.  ii.  431),  last  flames  of  my  countrymen. 

Sullaiii,  the  veterans  of  Sulla's  army;  Pompeiani,  the  partisans  of  Pompey. 

Note.  —  There  is  no  re,ason  to  suppose  an  ellipsis  here.  Tlie  adjective  becomes 
a  noun  like  other  adjectives  (see  §  288). 

e.  A  possessive  pronoun  or  an  adjective  implying  possession  may 
take  an  appositive  in  the  genitive  case  agreeing  in  gender,  number, 
and  case  -with  an  implied  noun  or  pronoun  :  — 

mea  solius  causa  (Ter.  Heaut.  129), /or  my  sake  only. 
in  iiostr5  omnium  fletu  (Mil.  92),  amid  the  tears  of  us  all. 
ex  Anniana  Milonisdomo  (Att.  iv.  3.  .3),  out  of  Annius  Milo' s  house.  [Equiva¬ 
lent  to  ex  Anni  Milonis  domo.] 
nostra  omnium  patria,  the  country  of  us  all. 
suum  ipsius  regnuin,  his  own  kingdom. 

For  the  special  reflexive  use  of  the  posse,ssivo  suus,  see  §§  299,  800. 

Relative  Pronouns 

303,  A  Relative  Pronoun  agrees  with  some  W'ord  expressed  or  implied  either  in 
its  ow'ii  clause,  or  (often)  in  the  antecedent  (demonstrative)  clau.se.  In  the  fullest  con¬ 
struction  the  antecedent  is  expressed  in  both  clauses,  with  more  commonly  a  corre¬ 
sponding  demonstrative  to  which  the  rclatiA’'e  I’efers ;  as,  —  iter  in  ea  loca  facere  coepit, 
quibus  in  locis  esse  Gennanos  audiehat  (B.  G.  iv.  7),  he  began  to  march  into  those 
PLACES  in  which  places  he  heard  the  Germans  were.  But  one  of  these  nouns  is  com¬ 
monly  omitted. 

The  antecedent  is  in  Latin  very  frequently  (rarely  in  Eng'li.sh)  found  in  the  relative 
clause,  hut  more  commonly  in  the  antecedent  clause. 

Thus  relatives  serve  two  uses  at  the  same  time:  — 

1.  As  Nouns  (or  Adjectives)  in  their  own  clause :  as,  —  el  qui  Alesiae  obsidehantur 
(B.  G.  vii.  77),  those  who  were  besieged  at  Alesia. 

2.  As  Connectives  :  as,  —  T.  Balventius,  qui  superiore  anno  primuin  pllum  duxerat 
(id.  V.  35),  Titus  Balventius,  who  the  year  before  had  been  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank. 

Wlien  the  antecedent  is  in  a  different  sentence,  the  relative  is  often  equivalent 
to  a  demonstrative  with  a  conjunction:  as,  — quae  cum  ita  sint  (=et  cum  ea  ita  sint), 
[and]  since  this  is  so. 

The  subordinating  force  did  not  belong  to  the  relative  originally,  hut  was  developed 
from  an  interrogative  or  indefinite  meaning  specialized  by  use.  But  the  subordinat¬ 
ing  and  the  later  connective  force  were  acquired  by  qui  at  such  an  early  period  that 
the  steps  of  tiie  proce.ss  cannot  now  be  traced. 
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304.  A  Relative  Pronoun  indicates  a  relation  between  its  own 
clause  and  some  substantive.  This  substantive  is  called  the  Ante¬ 
cedent  of  the  relative. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence  — 

euin  nihil  deleotabat  quod  fas  esset  (Mil.  43),  nothing  pleased  him  which  was 
right, 

the  relative  quod  connects  its  antecedent  nihil  with  the  predicate  fas 
esset,  indicating  a  relation  between  the  two. 

305.  A  Relative  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  Gender  aird 
Number;  but  its  Case  depends  on  its  construction  in  the  clause 
in  which  it  stands :  — 

ea  dies  quam  constituerat  venit  (B.  G.  i.  8),  that  day  which  he  had  appointed 
came. 

ponteni  qm  erat  ad  Geaavain  iubet  resdndl  (id.  i.  7),  he  orders  the  bridge 
which  vjas  near  Geneva  to  he  nit  down. 

Aduatuoi,  do  quibus  supra  diximus,  donium  reverteruiit  (id.  ii.  29),  the 
Aduatuci,  of  whom  we  have  sjwken  above,  returned,  home. 

Note.  —  This  rule  applies  to  all  relative  words  so  far  as  they  are  variable  in  form : 
as,  qualis,  quantus,  qalcumque,  etc. 

a.  If  a  relative  has  two  or  more  antecedents,  it  follows  the  rules 
for  the  agreement  of  predicate  adjectives  (§§  286,  287) ;  — 

filium  et  filiam,  quos  valde.  dilexit,  uno  tempore  dmlsit,  he  lost  at  the  same 
time  a  son  and  a  daughter  whom  he  dearly  loved. 

grandes  natu  uiatres  et  parvuli  llberi,  quorum  utrorumque  aetas  misericor- 
diam  iiostram  requirit  (Verr.  v.  129),  ojged  matrons  and  little  children, 
whose  time  of  life  in  each  case  demands  our  compassion. 

Otium  atque  divitiae,  quae  prlma  mortalSs  putant  (Sail.  Cat.  30),  idleness  and 
wealth,  which  men  count  the  first  (objects  of  desire). 

eae  fruges  et  fructus  quos  terra  gignit  (N.  D.  ii.  37),  those  fruits  and  crops 
which  the  earth  produces. 

For  the  Person  of  the  verb  agreeing  with  the  Eelative,  see  §  316.  a. 

306.  A  Relative  generally  agrees  in  gender  and  number  witli  an 
appositive  or  predicate  noun  in  its  otvn  clause,  rather  than  with 
an  antecedent  of  different  gender  or  number  (cf.  §  296.  a):  — 

mare  etiam  quern  Neptunum  esse  dicebas  (N.  I),  iii.  52),  the  sea,  too,  which 
you  said  was  Neptune.  [Not  quod.] 

Thebae  ipsae,  quod  Boeotiae  caput  est  (Liv.  xlii.  44),  even  Thebes,  vMch  is 
the  chief  city  of  Boeotia.  [Not  quae.] 

Note.  — This  rule  is  occasionally  violated;  .as, — flumen  quod  appellatur  Tamesis 
(B.  G.  V.  11),  a  river  lohich  is  called  the  Thames. 
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a.  A  relative  occasionally  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  case  (by 
attraction)  :  —  / 

si  aliquid  agas  eorum  quorum  consuesti  (Pam.  v.  14),  if  youcshould,  do  some 
thing  of  what  you  are  used  to  do.  [For  eorum  quae.  ] 

Note.  —  Occasionally  the  antecedent  is  attracted  into  the  case  of  tlic  relative :  — 
uihem  qnarn  statuo  vestra  est  (Aeii.  i.  673),  the  city  which  1  am  founding  is  yours. 
Haucratem,  quern  convenire  volui,  in  navi  non  erat  (PI.  Am.  100!)),  Naucratcs, 
whom  I  wished  to  meet,  teas  not  on  hoard  the  ship. 

h.  A  relative  ma,y  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  an  implied 
antecedent : — 

quai'tum  genus  .  .  .  qui  in  vetere  aere  alieno  vacillant  (Cat.  ii.  21),  a/o«rf/i 
class,  who  are  staggering  under  old  debts. 
ilnus  ex  eo  numero  qui  parati  erant  (lug.  35),  one  of  the  number  [of  tlio.se] 
who  were  ready. 

ooniuravere  pauci,  d6  qua  [i.e.  coniuvatiOne]  dIcam  (Sail,  Cat.  18))  a  few 
have  conspired,  of  which  [conspiracy]  I  will  speak. 

Note.  —  So  regularly  when  the  antecedent  is  iniidied  in  a  jiossessive  pronoun  :  a.s, 
—  nOiStra  acta,  quos  tyrannos  vocas  (Vat.  29),  the  deeds  of  us,  whom  you  call  tyrants. 
[Here  quos  agrees  with  the  nostrum  (genitive  plural)  implied  in  nostra,] 


Antecedent  of  the  Relative 

307.  The  Antecedent  Noun  .sometimes  appears  in  both  clauses  ; 
but  usually  only  in  the  one  that  precedes.  Sometimes  it  is 
.wholly  omitted. 

a.  The  antecedent  noun  may  be  repeated  in  the  relative  clause  :  ■ — 

■  loci  natura  erat  haeo  quem  locum  nostri  dcdegerant  (B.  G.  ii.  18),  the  nature 

of  the  ground  which  our  men  had  chosen  was  this. 

b.  The  antecedent  noun  may  appear  only  in  the  relative  clause, 
agreeing  with  the  relative  in  case  :  — 

quas  res  in  consulatu  nostro  gessimus  attigit  hie  vei'sibus  (Arch.  28),  he  has 
touched  in  verse  the  things  which  I  did  in  my  consulship. 
quae  prima  innocentis  mihi  defensio  est  ohlata  suscepi  (Sull.  92),  /  under¬ 
took  the  first  defence  of  an  innocent  man  that  was  offered  me. 

Note.  —  In  this  case  the  relative  clause  usually  comes  first  (cf.  §  308.  d]  and  a 
demonstrative  usually  stands  in  the  antecedent  clause:  — 

quae  pars  civitatis  calamitatem  populo  Romano  intulerat,  ea  princeps  poenas  per- 
solvit  (B.  G.  j.  12),  that  part  of  the  state  which  had  brought  disaster  on  the 
Roman  people  vjas  the  first  to  pay  the  penalty. 
quae  gratia  currum  fuit  vivis,  eadem  sequitur  (Aen.  vi.  653),  the  same  pleasure 
that  they  took  in  chariots  in  their  lifetime  follows  them  (after  death), 
qui  fit  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem  ratio  dederit,  ilia  contentus  vivat  (cf.  Hor.  ,S.  i. 
1. 1),  /low  does  it  happen  that  no  one  lives  contentedwith  the  lot  which  choice 
has  a.ssigned  him  ? 
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c,  Tlie  antecedent  may  be  omitted,  especially  if  it  is  indefinite :  — 

qui  decimae  legionis  aquilam  ferebat  (B.  G.  iv.  25),  [the  man]  vAo  bore  the 
eagle  of  the  tenth  legion. 

qui  cognoscerent  misit  (id.  i.  21),  he  sent  [men]  to  reconnoitre. 

<1.  The  phrase  id  quod  or  quae  res  may  be  used  (instead  of  quod 
alone)  to  refer  to  a  group  of  words  or  an  idea :  — 

[obtrectiltum  est]  Gabinio  dicam  anne  Poinpeio  ?  an  utrique  —  id  quod  est 
vSiius  ?  (Manil.  57),  an  affront  has  been  offered  —  shall  I  say  to  Gahinius 
or  to  Pompey  ?  or  —  which  is  truer  —  to  both  f 
multuin  sunt  in  i'enationibus,  quae  res  vires  alit  (E.  G.  iv.  1),  they  spend 
much  time  in  Ininting,  which  [practice]  increases  their  strength. 

Notjc.  —  Butquod  alone  often  occurs :  as,  —  Cassius  noster,  quod  iniM  miignae  voluji- 
tati  fuit,  liostem  reiecerat  (Fam.  ii.  10),  our  friend  Cassius— whichuMS  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  me  — had  driven  back  the  enemy. 

e.  The  antecedent  noun,  wlien  in  apposition  with  the  main  clause, 
or  with  .some  word  of  it,  is  put  in  the  relative  clause :  — 

firm!  [amici],  cuius  generis  est  magna  pcnuria  (Lael.  62),  steadfast  friends, 
a  class  of  which  there  is  great  lack  (of  wiiicb  c!a,ss  there  is,  etc.). 

/.  A  predicate  adjective  (especially  a  superlative)  belonging  to  the 
antecedent  inajr  stand  in  the  relative  clause  :  — 

vfisa  ea  quae  pulcherrima  apud  euin  viderat  (A^'err.  iv.  68),  those  most  beauti¬ 
ful  vessels  which  he  had  seen  at  his  house.  [Nearly  equivalent  to  the 
vessels  of  which  he  had  seen  some  vary  beautiful  ones.] 

Special  Uses  of  the  Relative 

308.  In  the  use  of  Relatives,  the  following  points  are  to  be 
observed :  — 

(i.  The  relative  is  never  omitted  in  Latin,  as  it  often  is  in  Eng¬ 
lish  :  — 

liber  quem  mihi  dedisti,  the  book  you  gave  me. 

is  sum  qui  semper  fui,  I  am  the  same  man  1  always  was. 

eo  in  loco  est  de  quo  tibi  locutus  sum,  he  is  in  the  place  I  told  you  of. 

h,  AA^lieii  two  relative  clauses  are  connected  by  a  copulative  con¬ 
junction,  a  relative  pronoun  sometimes  stands  in  the  first  and  a 
demonstrative  in  the  last :  — 

erat  profectus  obviam  legionibus  MacedonicSs  quattuor,  quas  sibi  conciliare 
pectinia  cogitabat  casque  ad_urbem  adducere  (Fam.  xii.  23.  2),  he  had 
set  out  to  meet  four  legions  from  Macedonia,  which  he  thought  to  win  over 
to  himself  by  a  gift  of  money  and  to  lead  (them)  to  the  city. 
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c.  A  relative  clause  in  Latin  often  takes  the  place  of  some  other 

construction  in  English,  —  particularly  of  a  participle,  an  appositive, 
or  a  noun  of  agency  :  —  J 

leges  quae  nunc  sunt,  the  existing  laws  (the  laws  which  now  exist). 

Caesar  qul  Galliam  vicit,  Ccesar  the  conqueror  of  Gaul. 

iusta  gloria  qul  est  fruotus  virtutis  (Pison.  57),  true  glory  [which  is]  the  fruit 
of  virtue. 

ille  qui  petit,  the  plaintiff  (he  who  sues). 

qui  legit,  a  reader  (one  who  reads). 

d.  In  formal  or  emphatic  discourse,  the  relative  clause  usually 
conies  first,  often  containing  the  antecedent  noun  (cf.  §  307.  d) :  — 

quae  pars  civitatis  Helvetiae  insignem  calamitatem  populo  Romano  intulerat, 
ea  prinoeps  poenas  persoh'it  (B.  G.  i.  12),  the  jwrtion  of  the  Helvetian 
state  which  had  brought  a  serious  disaster  on  the  Homan  people  was  the 
first  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Note.  —  In  colloquial  language,  the  relative  clause  iu  such  case.5  often  contains  a 
redundant  demonstrative  pronoun  which  logically  belongs  in  the  antecedent  clause : 
aSj — ille  qui  oonsulte  cavet,  dititine  uti  bene  licet  partuin  bene  (Plaut.  Rud.  1240), 
he  who  is  on  his  guard,  he  may  long  enjoy  what  he  has  loell  obtained. 

e.  The  relative  with  an  abstract  noun  may  be  used  in  a  parenthet¬ 
ical  clause  to  characterize  a  person,  like  the  English  such  :  — 

quae  vestra  prudentia  est  (Gael.  45),  such  is  your  wisdom.  [Equivalent  to 
pro  vestra  prudentia.] 

audisses  c5moed5s  vel  lSct5rem  vel  lyristSn,  vel,  quae  mea  liberalitas,  omnSs 
(Plin.  Ep.  i.  15),  you  would  ha.ve  listened  to  comedians,  or  a  reader,  or  a 
lyre-player,  or  —  such  is  my  liberality  —  to  all  of  them. 

f.  A  relative  pronoun  (or  adverb)  often  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
an  independent  sentence  or  clause,  serving  to  connect  it  wdth  the 
sentence  or  clause  that  precedes  :  — 

Caesar  statuit  exspectandam  classem;  quae  ubi  convenit  (B.  G.  iii.  14), 
Ccesar  decided  that  he  must  wait  for  the  fl.eet;  and  when  this  had  come 
together,  etc. 

quae  qui  audiebant,  and  those  who  heard  this  (which  things), 

quae  cum  ita  sint,  and  since  this  is  so. 

quorum  quod  simile  factum  (Cat.  iv.  13),  what  deed  of  theirs  like  this? 

quo  cum  venisset,  and  when  he  had  come  there  (whither  when  he  had  come). 

Note.  —  This  arrangement  is  commou  even  w'hen  another  relative  or  an  interrog¬ 
ative  follows.  The  relative  may  usually  he  tran.slated  hj^  an  English  demonstrative, 
with  or  without  and. 

g.  A  relative  adverb  is  regularly  used  in  referring  to  an  antecedent 
in  the  Locative  case ;  so,  often,  to  exjiress  any  relation  of  place  instead 
of  the  formal  relative  pronoun  :  — 
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mortuus  Cumis  quo  se  cojitulerat  (Liv.  ii.  21),  having  died  at  Cumce,  whither 
he  had  retired.  [Here  in  quam  urbem  might  he  used,  hut  uot  in  quas.] 
locus  quo  aditus  non  erat,  a  place  to  which  (whither)  there  was  no  access. 
regna  unde  genus  ducis  (Aen.  v.  801),  the  kingdom  from  which  you  derive 
your  race. 

unde  petitur,  the  defendant  (he  from  whom  something  is  demanded). 

h.  The  relatives  qui,  qualis,  quantus,  quot,  etc.  are  often  rendered 
simply  by  as  in  English ;  — 

idem  quod  semper,  the  same  as  always. 

cum  esset  talis  qualem  te  esse  video  (Mur.  32),  since  he  was  such  a  man  as  I 
see  you  are. 

tanta  diinicatio  quanta  numquam  fuit  (Att.  vii.  1.  2),  such  a  fight  as  never 
was  before. 

tot  mala  quot  sidera  (Ov.  Tr.  i.  6.  47),  as  many  troubles  as  stars  in  the  sky. 

i.  The  general  construction  of  relatives  is  found  in  clauses  intro¬ 
duced  by  relative  adverbs :  as,  ubi,  quo,  unde,  cum,  quare. 

Indefinite  Pronouns 

309.  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  used  to  indicate  that  some 
person  or  thing  is  meant,  without  designating  what  one. 

310,  Quis, quispiam, aliquis, quidam, z,i'e particular indefinites.,mewi- 
ing  some,  a  certain,  any.  Of  these,  quis,  any  one,  is  least  definite, 
and  quidam,  a  certain  one,  most  definite  ;  aliquis  and  quispiam,  some 
one,  stand  between  the  two:  — 

.  dixerit  quis  (quispiam),  some  one  may  say. 
aliqui  philosophi  ita  putaut,  some  philosophers  think  so.  [quidam  would  mean 
certain  persons  defined  to  the  speaker’s  miiid,  tliough  not  named.] 
habitant  hie  quaedam  mulieres  pauperculae  (Ter.  Ad.  647),  some  poor  women 
live  here  [i.e.  some  women  he.  knows  of;  some  women  or  other  would 
be  aliquae  or  nescio  quae]. 

a.  The  indefinite  quis  is  rare  except  in  the  combinations  si  quis,  if 
any ;  nisi  quis,  if  any  .  .  .  not ;  ne  quis,  lest  any,  in  order  that  none  ; 
num  quis  (ecquis),  whether  any ;  and  in  relative  clauses. 

?>.  The  compounds  quispiam  and  aliquis  are  often  used  instead  of 
quis  after  si,  nisi,  ne,  and  num,  and  are  rather  more  emphatic :  — 
quid  si  hoc  quispiam  voluit  dens  (Ter.  Eun,  875),  what  if  some  god  had 
desired  this  ? 

nisi  alicui  suorum  negotium  daret  (Nep.  Dion.  8.  2),  xmless  he  should  employ 
some  one  of  his  friends. 

cavehat  Pompeius  omnia,  nS  aliquid  v6s  timeretis  (Mil.  66),  Pompey  took 
every  precaution,  so  that  you  might  have  no  fear. 
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311.  In  a  pm'ticular  negative  aliquis  (aliqui),  some  one  (some),  is 
regularly  used,  where  in  a  universal  negative  quisquam,  any  one, 
or  ullus,  any,  would  be  required  :  — 

iustitia  nuinquam  noeet  cuiquam  (Fin.  i.  50),  justice  never  does  harm  to  amj- 
body.  [alicui  would  mean  to  somebody  who  possesses  it.] 
non  sine  aliquo  metu,  not  without  some  fear.  Bnt,  —  sine  ullo  inetu,  without 
any  fear. 

cum  aliquid  non  habeas  (Tusc.  i.  88),  when  there  is  something  you  have  not. 

Note.  —  The  same  distinction  holds  between  quis  .and  aliquis  on  the  one  hand,  and 
quisquam  (ullus)  on  the  other,  in  conditional  and  other  sentences  when  a  negative  is 
expressed  or  suggested :  — 

si  quisquam,  ille  sapiens  liiit  (Lael.  9),  if  any  man  loas  (evei')  a  sage,  he  was. 
dum  praesidia  ulla  fuerunt  (Rose.  Am.  12G),  tohile  there  were  any  armed  forces. 
si  quid  in  te  peccavi  (Att.  iii.  15.  d),  if  I  have  done  wrong  towards  you  [in  any 
particular  case  (see  §  310)]. 

312.  Quivis  or  quilibet  (any  onv  you  will),  quisquam,  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  adjective  ullus,  any  at  all,  are  general  indefinites. 

Quivis  and  quilibet  are  used  chiefly  in  affirmative  clauses,  quisquam 
and  ullus  in  clauses  where  a  universal  negative  is  expressed  or  sug¬ 
gested  ;  — 

non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Coriiithum  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  17.  36),  it  is  not  every 
man's  luck  to  go  to  Corinth,  [non  cuiquam  would  mean  not  any  man's.] 
quemlihet  modo  aliquem  (Acad,  ii.  1S2),  anybody  you  vjill,  provided  it  be 
somebody. 

si  quisquam  est  timidus,  is  ego  sum  (Fain.  vi.  14.  1),  if  any  man  is  timorous, 
I  am  he. 

'  si  teinpus  est  Ollum  iure  hominis  necandl  (Mil.  9),  if  there  is  any  occasion 
whatever  when  homicide  is  justifiable. 

Note.  —  The  use  ol  the  iudefinites  is  verj' various,  and  must  be  learned  from  the 
Lexicon  and  from  practice.  The  choice  among  them  maj''  depend  merely  on  the  point 
of  view  of  the  speaker,  so  that  they  are  often  practically  iuterchaugeahle.  The  differ¬ 
ences  are  (with  lew  exceptions)  those  of  logic,  not  ol  syntax. 

313.  The  distributives  quisque  (every),  uterque  (each  of  two),  and 
unus  quisque  (every  single  one)  are  used  in  general  assertions :  — 

bonus  liber  melior  est  quisque  quo  maior  (Idin.  Ep.  i.  20.  4),  the  larger  a. 

good  book  is,  the  better  (each  good  book  Is  better  in  proportion,  etc.), 
ambo  exercitu.s  ,suas  quisque  abeunt  domos  (Liv.  ii.  7.  1),  both  armies  go 
away,  every  man  to  his  home. 

uterque  utrique  erat  exercitus  in  conspectu  (B.  G.  vii,  3.5),  each  army  vias 
in  sight  of  the  other  (each  to  each). 

poniteante  oculos  uuum  quemque  regum  (Far.  i.  11),  set  before  your  eyes  each 
of  the  kings. 
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a.  Quisque  regularly  stands  in  a  dependent  clause,  if  there  is  one:  — 
quo  quisque  eat  sollertior,  lioc  docet  Iraoundius  (Rose.  Com.  31),  the  keener- 
witted  a  man  is,  the  more  impatiently  he  teaches. 

Note.  —  Quisque  is  generally  postpositive  i :  as,  suum  cuique,  to  every  man  his  ovm. 

h.  Quisque  is  idiomatically  used  with  suj)erlatives  and  with  ordinal 
numerals :  — 

luibilissimus  quisque,  all  the  noblest  (one  after  the  other  in  the  order  of  their 
nobility).^ 

primo  quoque  tempore  (Ro.se.  Am.  36),  at-  the  very  first  opportunity. 
antiquissimum  quodque  tempus  (B.  G.  i.  45),  the  most  ancient  times. 
deciinus  quisque  (id.  v.  52),  me  in  ten. 

Note  1 .  —  Two  superlatives  with  quisque  imply  a  iiroportion :  as,  —  sapieutissimus 
quisque  aequissimo  auimo  moritur  (Cat.  M.  83),  the  wisest  men  die  with  the  greatest 
equanimity. 

Note  2.  —  Quotus  quisque  has  the  signifioatiou  of  how  many,  pray  f  often  in  a  dis¬ 
paraging  sense  (liow  few) :  — 

quotus  eniin  quisque  cUsertus?  quotus  quisque  iuris  perltus  est  (Plano.  <j2),forhow 
few  are  eloquent !  howfev)  are  learned  in  the  law  ! 
quotus  eniin  istud  quisque  focisset  (Lig.  20), /or  how  many  would  have  done  this  f 
[i.e.  .scarcely  anybody  would  liave  done  it]. 

314.  NemS,  no  one,  is  used  of  persons  only  — 

1.  As  a  substantive:  — 

nemiiiem  aoeCtBat,  he  accuses  no  one. 

2.  As  an  adjective  2n'onoun  instead  of  nullus  :  — 

vir  nSmo  bonus  (Legg.  ii.  41),  no  good  man. 

Note.  —  Even  wdien  used  as  a  substantive,  nemo  may  take  a  lioun  in  apposition; 
a.s,  —  nemo  scriptor,  nobody  [who  i.s]  a  writer. 

a.  Fullus,  no,  is  commonly  an  adjective;  but  in  the  genitive  and 
ablative  singular  it  is  regularly  u.sed  instead  of  the  corresponding 
cases  of  nemo,  and  in  the  plrrral  it  may  be  either  an  adjective  or  a 
substantive;  — 

nullum  mittitur  telinn  (B,  C.  ii.  13),  not  a  missile  is  Ihrovm. 

nullo  hoste  prohibente  (B.  6.  iii.  6),  without  opposition  from  the  enemy. 

nullius  insector  caiamitatem  (Phil.  ii.  ^S),  I  persecute  the  misfortune  of  no  one. 

nullo  adiuvante  (id.  x.  4),  with  the  help  of  no  one  (no  one  helping), 

nulli  erant  praedones  (Flacc.  28),  there  were  no  pirates. 

null!  eximentur  (Pisoii.  94),  none  shall  be  taken  away. 

For  non  nemo,  non  nullus  (non  nulli),  see  §  33G.  a. 

i  That  is,  it  does  not  stand  first  in  its  clause. 

-  As,  in  taking  things  one  by  one  off  a  pile,  each  thing  is  uppenuo.st  when  you 
take  it. 
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Alius  and  Alter 

315.  Alius  means  simply  otJier^  another  (of  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber)  ;  alter,  the  other  (of  two),  often  the  second  in  a  series ;  ceteri 
and  reliqui,  all  the  rest,  the  others  ;  alteruter,  one  of  the  two  ;  — 
propterea  quod  aliud  iter  haberent  nfillum  (B.  G.  i,  7),  because  (as  they 
said)  they  had  no  other  way. 

uai  epi.stulae  respond!,  venio  ad  alteram  (Paru.  ii.  17.  6),  one  letter  I  have 
answered,  I  come  to  the  other. 
alterum  genus  (Cat.  ii.  19),  the  second  class. 

iecissem  ipse  me  potius  in  profundum  ut  ceteros  conservarem  (Sest.  45),  I 
should  have  rather  thrown  myself  into  the  deep  to  save  the  rest. 

Servilius  consul,  reliquique  inagisiratus  (B.  C.  iii.  21),  Servilius  the  consul 
and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates. 

ouin  sit  necesse  alterum  utrum  vincere  (Fam.  vi.  3),  since  it  must  be  that  one 
of  the  two  should  prevail. 

Note.  — Alter  is  often  used,  especially  with  negatives,  in  reference  to  an  indefinite 
number  where  one  is  opposed  to  all  the  rest  taken  singly :  — 

dum  lie  sit  te  ditior  alter  (Hor.  S.  i.  1. 40),  so  long  as  another  is  not  richer  than 
you  (lit.  the  other,  there  being  at  the  nioineiit  only  tioo persons  considered). 
nOii  ut  inagis  alter,  amicus  (id.  i.  5.  33),  a  friend  such  that  no  other  is  more  so. 

a.  The  expressions  alter  .  .  .  alter,  the  one  .  .  .  the  other,  alius  .  .  . 
alius,  one  .  .  .  another,  maybe  used  iu  pairs  to  denote  either  division 
of  a  group  or  reciprocity  of  action  :  — 

alter!  dimioant,  alter!  victorem  timent  (Fam,  vi.  3),  one  party  fights,  the 
other  fears  the  victor. 

alteram  alter!  praesidio  esse  ius.serat  (B.  C.  iii.  89),  he  had  ordered  each  (of 
the  two  legions)  to  support  the  other. 

all!  gladils  adoriuntur,  ali!  fragnientis  saeptorum  (Sest.  79),  some  make  an 
attack  with  sivords,  'others  with  fragments  of  the  railings. 
alius  ex  alio  causam  quaerit  (B.  G.  vi.  37),  they  ask  each  other  the  reason, 
alius  alium  percontamnr  (FI.  Stich.  .370),  we  keep  asking  each  other.  . 

b.  Alius  and  alter  are  often  used  to  express  one  as  well  as  another 
{the  other)  of  the  obj  eets  referred  to  :  — 

alter  consulum,  one  of  the  [two]  consuls. 

aliud  est  nialedicere,  aliud  aocusare  (Gael.  6),  it  is  one  thing  to  slander, 
another  to  accuse. 

c.  Alius  repeated  in  another  ease,  or  with  an  adverb  from  the  same 
stem,  expresses  briefly  a  double  statement :  — 

alius  aliud  petit,  one  man  seeks  one  thing,  another  another  (another  seeks 
another  thing). 

iussit  alios  alibi  fodere  (Liv.  xliv.  33),  he  ordered  different  persons  to  dig  in 
different  places. 

all!  alio  loco  resisteba.nt  (B.  C.  ii.  39),  some  halted  in  one  place,  some  in  another. 
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VERBS 

Agreement  of  Verb  and  Subject 

316.  A  Finite  Verb  agrees  with  ite  Subject  in  Number  and  Per¬ 
son  :  — 

ego  statoo,  I  resolve.  sonatus  deorevit,  the  senate  ordered. 

silent  leges  inter  arma  (Mil.  11),  ilie  laws  are  dumb  In  time  of  war. 

Note.  —  lu  verb-loims  containing  a  partieiiile,  tile  participle  agrees  with  the  sub 
]ect  m  pnder  and  immbei-  (§  28(i);—  ® 

oratio  eet  habita,  the  plea  was  delivered.  helium  exortum  est,  a  war  arose. 

a.  A  verb  having  a  relative  as  its  subject  takes  the  person  of  the 

expressed  or  implied  antecedent : _ 

adsum  qui  feci  (Aen.  ix.  427),  here  am  I  who  did  it. 
til,  qui  scis,  oimieni  diligentiam  adhibebis  (Att.  v.  2.  3),  you,  who  know, 
Will  use  all  diligence.  . 

fidete  quam  despiciamur  oiiines  qui  sumus  g  municipiis  (Phil,  iii,  15)  see 
how  all  of  us  are  scorned  who  are  from  the  free  towns.  ’ 

b.  A  verb  sometimes  agrees  in  number  (and  a  participle  in  the  verb- 

form  ill  number  and  gender)  with  an  appositive  or  predicate  noun  :  _ _ 

amantium  irae  ainoris  integratio  est  (Ter.  And.  555),  the  quarrels  of  lovers 
are  the  renewal  of  love. 

non  omnis  eiTor  stultitia  dicenda  est  (Div,  ii.  00),  not  every  error  should  he 
called  folly. 

Corinthus  lumen  Graeciae  exstinctmn  est  (cf.  Manil.  11),  Corinth,  the  light 
of  Greece^  is  put  out. 


Double  or  Collective  Subject 

317.  Two  or  more  Singular  Subjects  take  a  verb  in  the  Plural: 

pater  et  avus  mortui  sunt,  his  father  and  grandfaiker  are  dead. 

Note.  —  So  rarely  (by  synesh,  §  280.  a)  when  to  a  singular  subject  is  attached  an 


ablative  with  cum:  a.s,  — dux  cum  aliquot  principibus  capiuntur  (Liv 
general  and  several  leading  men  are  taken. 


xxi.  60),  the 


a.  A  hen  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb  is  usually  in 
the  first  person  rather  than  the  second,  and  in  the  second  rather  than 
the  third :  — 


si  tu  et  Tullia  valetis  ego  ct  Cicero  valemus  (Earn.  xiv.  5),  if  you  and  Tullia 
are  well,  Cteero  and  I  are  well.  [Notice  that  the  first  person  is  also 
jirst  in  order ^  not  last,  as  by  courtesy  in  English.  ] 

Note.  -  lu  case  of  different  genders  a  participle  in  a  verh-form  follows  the  rule  for 
predicate  adjectives  (see  §  287.  2-4).  erum  loi 
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h.  If  the  subjects  are  connected  by  disjunctives  (§  223.  a),  or  if 
they  are  considered  as  a  single  whole,  the  verb  is  usually  singular :  — 

quern  neque  tides  neque  ius  itirandum  neque  ilium  niisericordia  repressit 
(Ter.  Ad.  300),  not  faith,  nor  oath,  nay,  nor  mercy,  checked  him, 
senatus  populusque  Romanus  intellegit  (Fain.  v.  8),  the  Roman  senate  and 
people  understand.  [But,  neque  Caesar  neque  ego  habiti  essemus  (id. 
xi.  20),  neither  Cwsar  nor  I  should  have  been  considered.] 
fama  et  vita  innoceiitis  defenditur  (Rose.  Am.  15),  the  reputation  and  life  of  an 
innocent  man  are  defended. 

est  in  eo  virtus  et  probitas  et  summum  olBcium  summaque  observantia  (Fam. 
xiii.  28  A.  2),  in.  him  are,  to  he  found  worth,  uprightness,  the  highest  sense 
of  duty,  and  the  greatest  devotion. 

Note.  —  So  almost  always  when  the  subjects  are  abstract  nouns. 

c.  When  a  verb  belongs  to  two  or  more  subjects  separately,  it  often 
agrees  with  one  and  is  understood  with  the  others :  — 

intercedit  M.  Antonius  Q.  Cassius  tribuni  plebis  (B.  C.  i.  2),  Mark  Antony 
and  Quintus  Cassius,  tribunes  of  the  people,  interpose. 
hoc  mihi  et  Peripatetic!  et  vetus  Academia  concedit  (Acad.  ii.  113),  this  both 
the  Peripatetic  philosophers  and  the  Old  Academy  grant  me. 

d.  A  collective  noun  commonly  takes  a  verb  in  the  singular ;  but 
the  plural  is  often  found  with  collective  nouns  when  individuals  are 
thought  of  (§  280.  a):  — 

(1)  senatus  haec  intellegit  (Cat.  i.  2),  the  senate  is  aware  of  this. 
ad  hiberna  exeroitus  redit  (Liv.  xxi.  22),  the  army  returns  to  winter-quarters. 
plebSs  a  patribus  secessit  (Sail.  Cat.  33),  the  plebs  seceded  from  the  patricians. 

'  (2)  pars  praedas  agebant  tiug.  32),  apart  brought  in  booty. 

cum  tanta  multitudo  lapides  conicerent  (B.  G.  ii.  C),  when  such  a  crowd  were 
throwing  stones. 

Note  1.  —  The  point  of  view  may  change  in  the  course  of  a  sentence :  as,  — equitfi- 
tum  oinuem  .  .  .  quern  habebat  praemittit,  qui  videant  (B.  G.  i.  l.t),  he  sent  ahead  all 
the  cavalry  he  had,  to  see  (who  should  see) . 

Note  2.  —  The  singular  of  a  noun  regularly  denoting  an  individual  is  sometimes 
used  collectively  to  denote  a  group:  as,  Poenus,  the  Carthaginians;  miles,  the  soldiery; 
eques,  the  cavalry. 

e.  Quisque,  each.,  and  unus  quisque,  every  single  one,  have  very  often 
a  plural  verb,  but  may  be  considered  as  in  partitive  apposition  with  a 
plural  subject  implied  (cf.  §  282.  a);  — 

sibi  quisque  habeant  quod  sunm  est  (PI.  Cure.  180),  let  every  one  keep  his 
own  (let  them  keep  every  man  his  own). 

Note. — So  also  uterque,  eac/i  (o/ two),  and  the  reciprocal  phrases  alius  .  .  .  alium, 
alter  .  .  .  alterum  (§  315.  a). 
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Omission  of  Subject  or  Verb 

318.  The  Subject  of  the  Verb  is  sometimes  omitted  :  — 

a.  A  Personal  pronoun,  as  subject,  is  usually  omitted  unless  em¬ 
phatic  :  — 

loquor,  I  speak.  But,  ego  loquor,  it  is  I  that  speak. 

b.  An  indefinite  subject  is  often  omitted; — crederes,  you  would 
have  supposed  ;  putamus,  we  (people)  think  ;  dicunt,  ferunt,  perMbent, 
they  say. 

c.  A  passive  verb  is  often  used  impersonally  without  a  subject  ex¬ 
pressed  or  understood  (§  208.  d):- — ■ 

diu  atque  dcriter  pugnatum  est  (B.  G.  i.  20),  they  fought  long  and  vigorously. 

319.  The  verb  is  sometimes  omitted :  — 

a.  Died,  facio,  ago,  and  other  common  verbs  are  often  omitted  in 
familiar  phrases ;  — 

qudrsum  liaeo  [spectant],  what  does  this  aim  at? 

ex  ungue  leOneiii  [c6gnosce.s],  you  will  know  a  lion  by  his  daw. 

quid  muita,  what  need  of  many  words  ?  (why  should  I  say  much  P) 

quid  ?  quod,  what  of  this,  that  .  .  .  ?  (what  shall  I  say  of  this,  that  .  .  .  ?) 
[A  form  of  transition.] 

Aeolus  haeo  contra  (Aen.  i.  70),  ^ohts-  thus  [.spoke]  in  reply. 

turn  Cotta  [inquit],  then  said  Cotta. 

dl  melidra  [duint] !  (Cat.  M.  47),  Heaven  forfend  (may  the  gods  grant  better 
things) ! 

unde  [vejiis]  et  qu5  [t.endis]  ?  (Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  1),  tehere  from  and  whither 
bound?  [Cf.  id,  i.  9.  62  for  the  full  form.] 

b.  The  copula  sum  is  very  commonly  omitted  in  the  present  indica¬ 
tive  and  present  infinitive,  rarely  (excejot  by  late  authors)  in  the  sub¬ 
junctive  ;  — 

tu  coniunx  (Aen.  iv.  113),  you  [are]  his  wife. 

quid  ej’go  ?  audacissimus  ego  ex  omnibus  (Rose.  Am.  2),  what  then  ?  am  I 
the  boldest  of  all  ? 

omnia  praeclara  lara  (Lael.  79),  all  the  best  things  are  rare. 

potest  incidere  saepe  contentio  et  comparatio  de  duobus  honestis  utrum 
honestius  (Off.  i.  162),  there  may  often  occur  a  comparison  of  two 
honorable  actions,  as  to  which  is  the  more  honorable.  [Here,  if  any 
copula  were  expressed,  it  would  be  sit,  but  the  direct  question  would 
be  complete  without  any.] 

accipe  quae  peragenda  prius  (Aen.  vi.  13G),  hear  what  is  first  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  [Direct :  quae  peragenda  prius  ?] 
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Pakticles 

Adverbs 

320.  The  proper  lunetioii  of  Adverbs,  as  petrified  ca.se-fomis,  is  to  modify  Verbs : 
as,  —  celeriter  ire,  to  go  with  speed.  It  is  from  this  use  that  they  derive  their  name 
(adverbium,  from  ad,  to,  and  verbum,  verb;  see  §  241.  b).  They  also  modify  adjectives, 
sliowiug  in  what  manner  or  degree  the  quality  described  is  manifested :  as,  splendide 
mendax,  gloriously  false.  More  rarely  they  modify  other  adverbs:  as,  nimis  graviter, 
too  severely.  Many  adverbs,  especially  relative  adverbs,  serve  as  connectives,  and 
are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  conjunctions  (see  §  20.  y.  n.).i 

321.  Adverbs  are  used  to  modify  Verbs,  Adjectives,  and  other 
Adverbs. 

a.  A  Demonstrative  or  Eelative  adverb  is  often,  equivalent  to  the 
corresponding  Pronoun  with  a  preposition  (see  §  308.  g) :  — 

eo  [  =  in  ea]  impoilit  vftsa  (lug.  75),  upon  them  (thither,  thereon,  on  the 
beasts)  he  puts  the  camp-utensils. 

eo  inilitss  iinponere  (B.  G.  i.  42),  to  put  soldiers  wpon  them  (the  horses), 
apud  eos  quo  [  =  ad  quos]  se  contulit  (Verr.  iv.  38),  among  those  to  whom 
(whither)  he  resorted. 

qui  euin  neoasset  unde  [  =  quo]  ipse  natus  essot  (Rose.  Am,  71),  one  who  should 
have  killed  his  own  father  (him  whence  he  had  his  birth), 
o  oondioiones  miseras  administrandarum  prOviuoiarum  ubi  [  =  in  quibus] 
severitas  periculosa  est  (Flacc.  87),  0!  wretched  terms  of  managing  the 
provinces,  where  strictness  is  dangerous. 

'  b.  The  participles  dictum  and  factum,  when  used  as  nouns,  are  regu¬ 
larly  modified  by  adverbs  rather  than  by  adjectives  ;  so  occasionally 
other  perfect  participles  :  --- 

piaeclare  facta  (Nep.  Timoth.  1),  glorious  deeds  (things  gloriously  done), 
multa  facets  dicta  (Off.  i.  104),  many  witty  sayings. 

c.  A  noun  is  sometimes  u.sed  as  an  adjective,  and  may  then  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  an  adverb  ;  — 

victor  exercitus,  the  victorioxis  army. 
admoduni  puer,  quite  a  boy  (young), 
magis  vir,  more  of  a  man  (more  manly). 

populum  late  regein  (Aen.  i.  21),  a  people  ruling  far  and  vjide. 

Note,  —  Very  rarely  adverbs  are  used  with  nouns  which  liave  no  adjective  force 
but  which  contain  a  verbal  idea:  — 

bine  abitio  (Plant,  Eud,  603),  a  going  away  from  here. 

quid  cogitem  de  obviam  itione  (Att.  xiii.  50),  what  1  think  about  going  to  meet 
(him).  [Perhaps  felt  as  a  compound.] 

1  For  the  derivation  and  classification  of  adverbs,  .see  §§  214-217. 
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d.  A  few  adverbs  appear  to  be  used,  like  adjectives.  Such  are 
obviam,  palam,  sometime, s  contra,  and  occasionally  others  ;  — 

fit  obviam  Clodio  (Mil.  29),  Ae  falls  in  with  (becomes  in  the  way  of)  Clodius. 
[Cf.  the  adjective  obvius  ;  as,  —  si  ille  obvius  ei  futiirus  non  erat  (id.  47), 
if  he  was  not  likely  to  fall  in  with  Aim.] 
liaec  commemoi'o  quae  sunt  palam  (Bison.  11),  I  mention  these  facts,  which 
are  well-known. 

alia  probabilia,  contra  alia  dicimus  (Ofi.  ii.  7),  we  call  some  things  probable, 
others  the  opposite  (not  probable).  [In  this  use,  contra  contradicts  a 
previous  adjective,  and  so  in  a  manner  rejjeats  it.] 
eri  semper  lenitas  (Ter.  And.  175),  my  master's  constant  (always)  gentleness. 
[An  imitation  of  a  Greek  construction.] 

Note.  —  In  some  oases  one  can  hardly  say  whetlier  the  adverb  is  treated  as  an 
adjective  modifying  the  noun,  or  the  noun  modified  is  treated  as  an  adjective  (as  in 
c  above).  ' 

Bor  propius,  pridie,  palam,  and  other  adverbs  used  as  prepositions,  see  §  432. 

322.  The  following  adverbs  require  special  notice :  — 

а.  Etiam  (et  iam),  also,  even,  is  stronger  than  quoque,  also,  and 
usually  precedes  the  emphatic  word,  while  quoque  follow^s  it :  — 

n6n  verbis  solum  sed  etiam  vi  (Verr.  ii.  04),  not  only  by  words,  hut  also  by 
force. 

hoc  quoque  maleficium  (Rose.  Am.  117),  this  crime  too. 

б.  Nunc  ^  means  definitely  now,  in  the  immediate  present,  and  is 
rarely  used  of  the  immediate  past. 

Iam  means  now,  already,  at  length,  goresently,  and  includes  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  previous  time  through  which  the  state  of  things  described  has 
been  or  will  be  reached.  It  may  be  used  of  any  time.  With  nega¬ 
tives  iam  means  {no)  longer. 

Turn,  then,  is  correlative  to  cum,  when,  and  may  be  used  of  any 
time.  Tunc,  then,  at  that  time,  is  a  strengthened  form  of  turn 
(ftum-ce,  cf .  nunc)  :  — 

ut  iam  antes  dixi,  as  I  have  already  said  before. 

si  iam  satis  aetati.s  alque  rohoris  haheret  (Rose.  Am.  149),  if  he  had  attained 
a  suitable  age  and  strength  (lit.  if  he  now  had,  as  he  will  have  by  and  by), 
non  est  iam  lenitatl  locus,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  mercy. 
quod  iam  erat  institutum,  vohich  had  come  to  be  a  practice  (had  now  been 
established). 

nunc  quidem  deleta  est,  tunc  florehat  (Eael.  13),  now  (’t  is  true)  she  [Greece] 
is  ruined,  then  she  vjas  in  her  glory. 
turn  cum  regnabat,  at  the  time  when  he  reigned. 


r  For  fnum-ce  ;  ef .  tunc  (for  ftum-ce) . 
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c.  Certo  means  certainly,  certe  (usualljr)  at  least,  at  any  rate :  — 

certo  sdo,  I  know  for  a  certainty ;  ego  certe,  I  at  least. 

d.  Primum  means  first  {first  in  order,  or  for  the  first  time),  and 
implies  a  series  of  events  or  acts.  Prime  means  at  first,  as  ojsposed 
to  afterwards,  giving  prominence  merely  to  the  difference  of  time  ;  — 

boo  primum  sentiO,  this  I  hold  in  the  first  place. 

aedis  primo  ruere  rebainur,  ni  first  we  thought  the  house  was  falling. 

Note.  — In  enumerations,  primum  (or  primo)  is  often  loliowedby  deinde,  secondly,  in 
the  neis-A  place,  or  by  turn,  then,  or  by  both  in  succession.  Delude  may  be  several  time,s 
repeated  [secondly,  thirdly,  etc.).  The  series  is  often  closed  by  denique  or  postremo, 
lastly ,  finally ■  Thus, — primum  de  geuere  belli,  deinde  de  maguitudine,  turn  de  im- 
peratore  deligendo  (Manil.  ^),  first  of  the  kind  of  war,  next  of  Us  magnitude,  then  of 
the  choice  of  a  commander. 

e.  Quidem,  indeed,  gives  empliasis,  and  often  lias  a  concessive  inean- 
ing,  especially  when  followed  by  sed,  autein,  etc. :  — 

hOo  quidem  videre  licet  (Lael.  5-1),  thus  surely  one  may  sec.  [Emphatic.] 

[s6ouritft.s]  specie  quidem  blanda,  sed  reapse  multls  loci.s  repudianda  (id.  47), 
[tranquillity)  in  appearance,  ’t  is  true,  attractive,  but  in  reality  to  he 
rejected  for  many  reasons.  [Concessive.] 

/.  Ne  .  .  .  quidem  means  not  even  or  not  .  .  .  either.  The  emphatic 
word  or  words  must  stand  between,  ne  and  quidem  :  — 

sed  ne  lugurtha  quidem  quietus  erat  (lug.  51),  hut  Jugurtha  was  not  quiet 
either. 

ego  autem  ne  IrascI  possum  quidem  iis  quos  valdg  amO  (Att.  ii.  10.  1),  hut  1 
cannot  even  get  angry  with  those  whom  I  love  very  much. 

Note.  —  Equidem  has  the  same  senses  a.s  quidem,  but  i.s  in  Cicero  confined  to  the 
first  person.  Thus,  —  equidem  adprohabo  (Fam.  ii.  3.  2),  / for  my  part  shall  o,pprove. 


CONJUNCTIONS  i 

323.  Copulative  and  Disjunctive  Conjunctions  connect  similar 
constructions,  and  are  regularty  followed  by  the  same  case  or  mood 
that  precedes  them :  — 

scriptum  senatui  et  populo  (Cat.  iii.  10),  written  to  the  senate  and  people. 
ut  eas  [partis]  sanares  et  confirmares  (Mil.  68),  that  you  might  cure  and 
strengthen  those  parts. 

neque  mea  prudentia  neque  hnmanis  consilils  fretus  (Cat.  ii.  29),  relying, 
neither  on  my  own  foresight  nor  on  human  wisdom. 

1  For  the  classification  of  conjunctions,  see  §§  223,  224. 
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a.  Conjunctions  of  Comparison  (as  ut,  quam,  tamquam,  quasi)  also 
commonly  connect  similar  constructions  ;  — 

his  igitur  quam  physiols  potius  credeiidum  existimas  (Div.  ii.  37),  do  you 
think  these  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  natural  philosophers? 
hominem  callidiorem  vidi  neniinem  quam  Plionnioiiein  (Ter.  Ph,  591),  a 
shrewder  man  I  never  saw  than  Phorrnio  (cf.  §  407). 
ut  non  omne  vlnuin  sic  non  omnis  natura  veiustate  coacS.scit  (Cat.  M.  66), 
as  every  wine  does  not  sour  with  age,  so  [does]  not  every  nature. 
in  me  quasi  in  tyrannum  (Pliil.  xiv.  16),  against  me  as  against  a  tyrant. 

h.  Two  or  more  coordinate  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  are  often 
put  together  without  the  use  of  conjunctions  {Asyndeton,  §  601.  c) : 
onines  dl,  homines,  all  gods  and  men. 

suuimi,  medii,  infimi,  the  highest,  the  middle  class,  and  the  lowest. 
iura,  leges,  agros,  libertatem  nobis  rehquerunt  (B.  G.  vii,  77),  they  have  left 
us  our  rights,  our  laws,  our  fields,  our  liberty. 

c.  1.  Where  there  are  more  than  two  coordinate  words  etc.,  a  con¬ 
junction,  if  used,  is  ordinarily  used  with  all  (or  all  except  the  first) :  — 

aut  aere  alieno  aut  raagnitudine  tributorum  aut  iniuria  potentioruni  (B.  G. 
vi.  13),  by  debt,  excessive  taxation,  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
powerful. 

at  sunt  morclsi  et  anxii  et  Iracundi  et  difficiles  senes  (Cat.  M.  6b),  but  (you 
say)  old  men  are  capricious,  solicitous,  choleric,  and  fussy. 

2.  But  words  are  often  so  divided  into  groups  that  the  members 
of  the  groups  omit  the  conjunction  (or  express  it),  while  the  groups 
themselves  express  the  conjunction  (or  omit  it) :  — 

propudium  illud  et  portentum,  L.  AntOnius  Insigne  odium  omnium  hoini- 
num  (I>hil.  xiv.  8),  that  vyretch  and  monster,  Lucius  Antonius,  the  abomi¬ 
nation  of  all  men. 

utrumque  figit  graviter,  auctoritate  et  offensione  animT  non  acerba  (Lael. 
77),  he  acted  in  both  cases  with  dignity,  without  loss  of  authority  and 
with  no  bitterness  of  feeling. 

3.  The  enclitic  -que  is  sometimes  ised  with  the  last  member  of  a 
series,  even  when  there  is  no  grouping  ajiparent :  — 

.voce  voltu  inotuque  (Bi  ut.  110),  by  voice,  expression,  and  gesture. 
curam  consilium  vigilantiamque  (Phil.  vii.  20),  care,  wisdom,  and  vigilance. 
quorum  auctoritatein  dignitatem  voluntatemque  defendeias  (Fam.  i.  7.  2), 
whose  dignity,  honor,  and  wishes  you  had  defended. 

d.  Two  adjectives  belonging  to  the  same  noun  are  regularly  con¬ 
nected  by  a  conjunction  :  — 

multae  et  graves  causae,  many  weighty  reasons. 
vir  liber  ac  fortis  (Rep.  ii.  34),  a  free  and  brave  man. 
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ten  tlie  same  conjunction  is  repeated  in  two  coordinate  clauses : 


et  .  .  .  et  (-que  .  .  .  -que),  both  .  .  .  and. 
aut  .  .  .  aut,  either  ...  or. 

vel  .  .  .  vel,  either  ...  or.  [Examples  in  §  324,  e.] 

sire  (sen)  .  .  .  sive  (seu),  whether  ...  or.  [Examples  in  §  324,/.] 


/,  Many  adverbs  are  similarly  used  in  pairs,  as  conj  unctions,  partly 
or  wholly  losing  their  adverbial  force :  — 

nunc  ,  ,  ,  nunc,  turn  ,  ,  ,  turn,  iam  ,  ,  ,  iam,  now  .  .  .  now. 
modo  ,  .  ,  mode,  now  .  .  .  now. 

simul  ,  ,  ,  simul,  at  the  same  time  ...  at  the  same  time. 
qua  ,  ,  .  qua,  now  .  .  .  now,  hath  .  .  .  and,  alike  [thus]  and  [that], 
modo  ait  modo  negat  (Ter,  Eun,  714),  now  he  says  yes,  now  no. 
simul  gratias  agit,  simul  gratiilatur  (Q,  C,  vi,  7,  15),  he  thanks  him  and  at 
the  same  time  co.ngratulates  him. 

erumpunt  saope  vitia  amlcorum  turn  in  iiisos  aniloOs  turn  in  alienf).s  (Lael, 
76),  the  faults  of  friends  sometimes  break  out,  now  against  their  friends 
themselves,  now  against  strangers. 
qua  maris  qua  feminils  (Pi,  Mil,  1113),  both  males  and  females. 


g.  Certain  relative  and  demonstrative  adverbs  are  used  correla- 
tively  as  conjunctions:  — 

ut  (rel,)  .  ,  .  ita,  sic  (dem,),  as  (while)  .  .  .  so  (yet). 
tarn  (deni,)  ,  ,  ,  quam  (rel,),  so  (as)  .  .  .  as. 

cum  (rel,)  ,  ,  ,  turn  (dem,),  while  .  .  .  so  also;  not  only  .  .  .  but  also. 


324.  The  following  Conjunctions  require  notice  :  — 
a.  Et,  and,  simply  connects  words  or  clauses ;  -que  comhmes  more 
closely  into  one  comiectedyvhole.  -que  is  always  enclitic  to  the  word 
connected  or  to  the  first  or  second  of  two  or  more  words  connected  ; 
cum  coniugibus  et  liberis,  with  [their]  wives  and  children. 
ferro  Ignique,  with  fire  and  sword.  [Not  as  separate  things,  but  as  the 
combined  means  of  devastation.] 

aqua  et  igni  interdictus,  forbidden  the  use  of  water  and  fire.  [lu  a  legal 
formula,  where  tliey  are  considered  separately.] 

h,  Atque  (ac),  and,  adds  with  some  emphasis  or  with  some  implied 
reflection  on  the  word  added.  Hence  it  is  often  equivalent  to  a7id  so, 
and  yet,  and  besides,  and  then.  But  these  distinctions  depend  very 
much  upon  the  feeling  of  the  speaker,  and  are  often  untranslatable :  — 
omnia  honesta  atque  iiihonesta,  everytlmuj  honorable  and  dishonorable  (too, 
without  the  slightest  distinction). 

usus  atque  disciplina,  practice  and  theory  beside  (the  more  important  or  less 
expected). 

atque  ego  credo,  and  yet  I  believe  (lor  my  part). 
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c.  Atque  (ac),  in  the  sense  of  as,  than,  is  also  used  after  words  of 
comparison  and  likeness  ;  — 
simul  atque,  as  soon  as. 

non  secus  (non  alitei')  ac  si,  not  otherwise  than  if. 

pro  eo  ac  dsbui,  as  was  my  duty  (in  accordance  as  I  ought). 

aequS  ac  tu,  as  much  as  you. 

baud  minus  ac  ius.sl  faciunt,  they  do  just  as  they  are  ordered. 

/For  and  not,  see  §  328.  a. 

1  d.  Sed  and  the  more  emphatic  verum  or  vero,  hut,  are  used  to  intro¬ 
duce  something  in  opposition  to  what  preceiles,  especially  after  nega¬ 
tives  (iiot  this  .  .  .  hut  something  else).  At  (old  form  ast)  introduces 
with  emphasis  a  new  ])oint  in  an  argument,  but  is  also  used  like  the 
others ;  sometimes  it  means  at  least.  At  enim  is  almost  alwaj^s  used 
to  introduce  a  supposed  objection  which  is  presently  to  be  overthrown. 
At  is  more  rarely  used  alone  in  this  sense. 

Autem,  however,  now,  is  the  weakest  of  the  adversatives,  and  often 
marks  a  mere  transition  and  has  hardly  any  adversative  force  percep¬ 
tible.  Atqui,  hoioever,  now,  sometimes  introduces  an  objection  and 
sometimes  a  fresh  step  in  the  reasoning.  Quod  si,  hut  if,  and  if,  now  if, 
is  used  to  continue  an  argument. 

Notb.  —  Et,  -que,  ami  atque  (ac)  are  sometime.s  u.soil  wlierc  tlio  English  idiom  would 
suggest  but,  especially  when  a  negative  clau.sc  i.s  follotved  by  an  affii'iiiative  clause 
continuing  the  same  thought:  as,  —  impetum  iiostes  ferre  non  potucrunt  ac  terga 
verteruut  (B.  G.  iv.  35),  the  enemy  could  not  stand  the  onset,  but  turned  their  backs. 

e.  Aut,  or,  excludes  the  alternative ;  vel  (an  old  imperative  of  volo) 
and  -ve  give  a  choice  between  two  alternatives.  J3ut  this  distinction 
is  not  always  observed  :  — 

sed  quis  ego  sum  aut  quae  e.st  in  mo  facultas  (Lael.  17),  but  who  am  I  or 
what  S'pecial  capacity  have  I  ?  [Here  vel  could  not  be  used,  becau.se  in 
fact  a  negative  is  implied  and  both  alternatives  are  excluded.] 
aut  bibat  aut  aheat  (Tusc.  v.  118),  let  him  drink  or  (if  he  won’t  do  that,  then 
let  him)  quit.  [Here  vel  W'ould  mean,  let  him  do  either  as  he  chooses.] 
vita  tabs  fuit  vel  fortuna  ve!  gloria  (Lael.  12),  his  life  was  such  either  in 
resjject  to  fortune  or  fame  (whichever  way  you  look  at  it), 
si  propinquos  habeant  imbecilliorSs  vel  aninio  vel  fortuna  (id.  70),  if  they 
have  relatives  beneath  them  either  in  spirit  or  in  fortune  (in  either  respect, 
for  example,  or  in  both). 

aut  deorum  aut  regum  filii  (id.  70),  sons  either  of  gods  or  of  kings.  [Here 
one  case  would  exclude  the  other.] 

iinplicati  vel  usu  diuturno  vel  etiain  officils  (id.  85),  entangled  either  by 
close  intimacy  or  even  by  obligations.  [Here  the  second  case  might 
exclude  the  first.] 
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/.  Sive  (seu)  is  properly  used  in  disjunctive  conditions  (if  either 
or  if),  but  also  with  alternative  words  and  clauses,  especially  witli 
two  names  for  the  same  thing : _ 

sive  ini-Idens  slve  quod  ita  putaret  (He  Or.  i.  91),  either  laughingly  or  because 
he  really  thought  so. 

sive  deae  seu  sint  volucres  (Aen.  iii.  262),  whether  they  (the  Harpies)  are 
goddesses  or  birds. 

ff.  Vel,  even,  for  instance,  is  often  used  as  an  intensive  particle  with 
no  alternative  force:  as,  —  vel  minimus,  the  very  least. 

Nam  and  namque,/or,  usually  introduce  a  real  reason,  formally 
expressed,  for  a  previous  statement;  emm  (always  postpositive),  a 
less  important  explanatory  circumstance  put  in  by  the  way;  etenim 
{for,  you  see;  for,  you  knoio;  for,  mind  you)  and  its  negative  neque 
enim  introduce  something  self-evident  or  needing  no  proof. 

(ea  vita)  quae  est  sola  vita  nSminanda.  nam  dum  sumus  inclusi  in  his 
ooinpagibus  corporis,  niunere  quodani  necessitati.s  et  gravi  opere  per- 
fungimur;  est  enim  animus  caele.stis,  etc.  (Cat,  M.  77)  (that  life) 
which  alone  deserves  to  be  called  life;  for  so  long  as  we  ar'e  confined  by 
the  body  frame,  y  perform  a  sort  of  necessary  function  and  heavy 
task.  For  the  soul  is  from  heaven. 

harum  trium  sententiarum  nuUl  prorsus  adsentioi-.  neo  enim  ilia  prlnia 
vera  est  (Lael.  57),  for  of  course  that  first  one  isn't  true. 

i.  Ergo,  therefore,  is  used  of  things  pj’oved  formally,  but  often  has 
a  weakened  force.  Igitur,  then,  accordingly,  is  weaker  than  ergo  and, 
i.s  used  in  passing  from  one  stage  of  an  argument  to  another.  Itaque 
therefore,  accordingly,  and  so,  is  used  in  proofs  or  inferences  from  the 
nature  of  things  rather  than  in  formal  logical  proof.  All  of  these  are 
often  used  merely  to  resume  a  train  of  thought  broken  by  a  digression 
or  parenthesis,  ideired,  for  this  reason,  on  this  account,  is  regularly 
foUowed  (or  preceded)  by  a  correlative  (as,  quia,  quod,  si,  ut,  ne),  and 
lefers  to  the  special  point  introduced  by  the  correlative. 

malum  mihi  videtur  esse  mors,  est  miserum  igitur,  quoniam  malum,  certe. 
ergo  et  ei  qmhus  evemt  lam  ut  morerentur  et  ei  quibus  eveiiturum  est 
iniseri.  mihi  ita  videtur.  nemo  ergo  non  mtser.  (Tusc  i  9  )  Death 
seyis  to  me  to  be  an  evil,  miswretc.lied,  then,  since  it  is  an  evil.  ’  Certainly. 

‘  Therefore,  all  those  who  have  already  died  and  who  are  to  die  hereafter  are 
wretched  '  So  it  appears  to  me.  ‘  There  is  no  one,  therefore,  who  is  not 
loretched.  ’ 

qma  natura  mutari  non  potest,  iddreo  verae  amicitiae  sempiternae  sunt 
(Lael.  Zf,  because  nature  cannot  be  changed,  for  this  reason  true  friend- 
ships  are  eternal  .  j  ^ 
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^  Autem,  enim,  and  vero  are  postpositive so  generally  igitur  and 
often  tamen. 

k.  Two  conjunctions  of  similar  meaning  are  often  used  together 
foi-  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  to  bind  a  sentence  Jiiore  closely  to  what 
precedes :  as,  at  vero,  but  in  truth,  but  surely,  still,  however ;  itaque 
ergo,  aGcordingly  then ;  namque,  for ;  et-enim,  fur,  you  see,  for  of 
course  (§  324,  h.). 

For  Coujuiictious  introducing  Subordinate  Clauses,  see  Syntax. 

Negative  Particles  ^ 

325.  In  the  use  of  the  Negative  Particles,  the  following  points 
are  to  be  observed :  — 

326.  Two  negatives  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative :  — 

nemo  non  audiet,  coery  one  will  hear  (nobody  will  not  hear), 
non  possum  non  ooiifiteri  (Fain.  ix.  14.  1),  I  must  confess. 
ut  .  ,  .  ne  non  timere  quidem  sine  aliquo  timore  piosslnm.s  (Mil.  2),  so  that  vn; 
cannot  even  he  relieved  of  fear  without  some  fear, 

a.  Many  oompound.s  or  phrases  of  which  non  isthe  first  part  express 
an  indefinite  affinnative  ;  — 

nOn  nullus,  some;  non  nulli  (=aliqui),  some  few. 
nOn  nihil  {=aliquid),  something. 
non  nemo  (=  aliquot),  sundry  persons. 
lion  numquain  (=  aliquotiens),  sometimes. 

b.  Two  negatives  of  which  the  second  is  non  (belonging  to  the 
predicate)  expi'es.s  a  universal  affirmative  ;  — 

nemo  non,  nullus  non,  nobody  [does]  not,  i.e,  everybody  [does].  [Cf.  nOn 
nemo,  not  nobody,  i.e.  somebody.'] 
nihil  non,  everything.  [Cf,  non  nihil,  something.] 

numquain  non,  never  not,  i.e.  always.  [C£.  non  numquain,  sometimes.] 

c.  A  statement  is  often  made  emphatic  by  denying  its  contrary 
(^Litotes,  §  641) :  — 

non  seinel  (=  saeplssime),  often  enough  (not  once  only), 
non  haec  sine  numine  divom  eveniunt  (Aen.  ii.  777),  these  things  do  not 
occur  without  the  will  of  the  gods. 
haec  non  nimis  exquiro  (Att.  vii.  18.  3),  not  very  much,  i.e.  very  little. 

Note.  — Compare  non  nullus,  non  nemo,  etc.,  in  a  above. 

r  That  is,  they  do  not  stand  first  in  their  clause. 

2  For  a  list  of  Negative  Particles,  see  §  217.  e. 
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337.  A  general  negation  is  not  destroyed  — 

1.  By  a  following  ne  .  .  .  quidem,  tiot  even,  or  non  modo,  not  only :  — 

numquam  tu  non  modo  otium,  sed  ne  bellum  quidem  nisi  nefarium  concnpisti 

(Cat.  i.  25),  not  only  have  you  never  desired  repose,  but  you  have  never 
.  desired  any  war  except  one  which  was  infamous. 

2.  By  succeeding  negatives  each  introducing  a  separate  subordi¬ 
nate  member :  — 

eaque  nesciebant  nec  ubi  nec  qualia  cssent  (Tuso.  iii.  4),  they  knew  not  where 
or  of  what  kind  these  things  were. 

3.  By  neque  introducing  a  coordinate  member  : . — 

nequeo  satis  mirari  neque  conicere  (Ter.  Eun.  547),  I  cannot  wonder  enough 
nor  conjecture. 

328.  The  negative  is  frequently  joined  with  a  conjunction  or 
with  an  indefinite  pronoun  or  adverb.  Hence  the  forms  of  nega¬ 
tion  in  Latin  differ  from  those  in  English  in  many  expressions : — ■ 

nulli  (neutri)  credo  (not  non  credo  ulli),  I  do  not  believe  either  (I  believe 
neither). 

sine  ullo  perioulO  (less  oonmioiily  cum  nullo),  with  no  danger  (without  any 
danger). 

nihil  umquam  audivi  iucundius,  I  never  heard  anythmg  more  amusing. 

Cf.  nego  haec  esse  v6ra  (not  died  non  esse),  I  say  this  is  not  true  (I  deny,  etc.). 

a.  In  the  second  of  two  connected  ideas,  and  not  is  regularly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  neque  (nec),  not  by  et  non :  — 

,  hostSs  terga  verterunt,  noque  prius  fugere  destiteruiit  (B.  G.  i.  53),  the  enemy 
turned  and  fled,  and  did  not  stop  fleeing  until,  etc. 

Note.  — Similarly  nec  quisquam  i.s  regularly  used  for  ct  nemo;  neque  ullus  for  et 
nullus;  nec  umquam  for  et  numquam ;  neve  (neu),  for  et  ne. 

329.  The  particle  immo,  nay,  is  used  to  contradict  some  part  of 

a  preceding  statement  or  question,  or  its  form ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  same  statement  is  often  repeated  in  a  stronger  form,  so  that 
immo  becomes  nearly  equivalent  to  yes  {nay  hut,  nay  rather) : _ 

causa  igitur  non  bona  est?  immo  optima  (Att.  ix.  7.  4),  is  the  cause  then  not 
a  good  one  ?  on  the  contrary,  the  best. 

a.  Minus,  less  (especially  with  si,  if,  quo,  in  order  that),  and  minime, 
least,  often  have  a  negative  force :  — 

si  minus  possuut,  if  they  cannot.  [Eor  quo  minus,  see  §  558.  6.] 
audacissimus  ego  ex  omnibus?  minime  (Rose.  Am.  2),  am  I  the  boldest  of 
them  all?  by  no  means  (not  at  all). 
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QUESTIONS 

Forms  of  Interrogation 

330.  Questions  are  either  Direct  or  Indirect. 

1.  A  Direct  Question  gives  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker  :  — 

quid  est  ?  what  is  it  ?  ubi  sum  ?  where  am  I  ? 

2.  An  Indirect  Question  gives  the  substance  of  the  question,  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  quoted.  It  depends  on  a  verb 
or  other  expression  of  asking,  doubting,  knowing,  or  the  like  :  — 

rogavit  quid  esset,  he  asked  what  it  was.  [Direct :  quid  est,  vjhat  is  it  ?] 
nescio  ubi  sim,  1  know  not  where  I  am.  [Direct:  ubi  sum,  where  am  If] 

331.  Questions  in  Latin  are  introduced  by  special  interrogative 
words,  and  are  not  distinguished  by  the  order  of  words,  as  in 
English.i 

Notb.  —  The  form  of  Indirect  Questiou.s  (iu  English  introduced  by  vjheiher,  or  by 
an  interrogative  lu-onouii  or  adverb)  is  in  Latin  tlie  same  as  that  of  Direct ;  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  only  in  the  verb,  which  in  indirect  questions  is  regularly  iu  the  Subjunc¬ 
tive  (§  S74). 

332.  A  question  of  simple  fact,  requiring  the  answer  yes  or  no, 
is  formed  by  adding  the  enclitic  -ne  to  the  emphatic  word :  — 

tune  id  veritus  es  (Q.  Fr.  i.  3.  1),  did  \  on  fear  that? 

hicine  vir  usquani  nisi  in  patriil  morigtur  (Mil.  104),  shall  this  man  die  any¬ 
where  but  in  his  native  land? 

is  tibi  mortemne  videtur  aut  dolorem  timere  (Tuso.  v.  88),  does  he  seem  to 
you  to  fear  death  or  pain  ? 

a.  The  interrogative  particle  -ne  is  sometimes  omitted  : . — 
patere  tua  consilia  non  sentls  (Cat.  i.  1),  do  you  nut  see  that  your  schemes  are 
manifest?  (you  do  not  see,  ob?) 

Note.  —  In  such  oases,  as  no  sign  of  interrogation  appears,  it  is  often  doubtful 
whether  the  sentence  is  a  question  or  an  ironical  statement. 

h.  AVhen  the  enclitic  -ne  is  added  to  a  negative  word,  as  in  nbnne, 
ail  affirmative  answer  is  expected.  The  particle  num  suggests  a  nega¬ 
tive  answer :  — 

nonne  animadvertis  (N.  D.  iii.  89),  do  you  not  observe? 
num  dubiuni  est  (Rose.  Am.  107),  there  is  no  doubt,  is  there  ? 

Note.  — In  Indirect  Questions  num  commonly  loses  its  peculiar  force  and  means 
simply  whether. 

■  1  For  a  list  of  Interrogative  Particles,  see  §  217.  d. 
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c.  The  particle  -ne  often  when  added  to  the  verb,  less  commonly 
when  added  to  some  other  word,  has  the  force  of  nonne  :  — 

meministme  me  in  seuatu  dicere  (Cat.  i.  7),  don't  you  remember  my  saying 
in  the  Senate  ? 

rectene  interpretor  sententiam  tuain  (Tusc.  iii.  37),  do  I  not  rightly  interpret 
your  meaning? 

Noth  1.  — TJiis  was  evidently  the  original  meaning  of  -ne;  but  in  most  cases  the 
negative  force  w'as  lost  and  -ne  was  used  merely  to  express  a  question.  So  the  English 
interrogative  no?  shades  off  into  eh? 

Note  2.  —  The  enclitic  -ne  is  sometimes  added  to  other  interrogative  words :  as, 
utrumne,  whether?  anne,  or;  quantane  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  317),  Aojn  tip?  quone  male  (id.  ii.  3, 
295),  hy  what  curse? 

333.  A  question  concerning  so7iie  special  circumstance  is  formed 
by  prefixing  to  the  sentence  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb 
as  in  English  (§  152);  — 

quid  exspeotas  (Cat.  ii.  18),  what  are  you  looking  forward  to? 
quo  igitur  haec  speotant  (Fam.  vi.  6.  11),  whither  then  is  all  this  tending? 
loare,  ubi  es  (Ov.  M.  viii.  232),  Icarus,  where  are  you? 
quod  veotigal  vObis  tutum  fuit?  quem  socium  defendistis  ?  cui  praesidio 
classibus  vestris  fuistis  ?  (Manil.  32),  what  revenue  has  been  safe  for  you  ? 
what  ally  have  you  defended  f  whom  /lave  you  guarded  with  your  fleets  ? 
Note.  —  A  question  of  this  form  becomes  au  exclamation  hy  changing  the  tone  of 
the  voice:  as, — 

qualis  vir  erat!  what  a  man  he  was! 

quot  calamitates  pass!  sumns!  hoio  many  misfortunes  toe  have  suffered! 
quo  studio  ooDsentiunt  (Cat.  iv.  15),  with  what  zeal  they  unite! 

a.  The  particles  -nam  (enclitic)  and  tandem  may  be  added  to  inter¬ 
rogative  pronouns  and  adverbs  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  — 
quisnam  est,  pray  who  is  it?  [quis  tandem  est?  would  be  stronger.] 
ubinam  gentium  sumus  (Cat.  i.  9),  vfhere  in  the  world  are  we? 
in  qua  tandem  urbe  hoc  disputant  (Mil.  7),  in  what  city,  pray,  do  they  main¬ 
tain  this  ? 

Note  —  Tandem  is  sometimes  added  to  verbs:  — 
ain  tandem  (Fam.  ix.  21),  you  don’t  say  so!  (say  you  so,  pray?) 
itane  tandem  uxorem  duxit  Antipho  (Ter.  Pli.  231),  so  then,  eh?  Antipho’s  got 
married. 

Double  Questions 

334.  A  Double  or  Alternative  Question  is  an  inquiry  as  to 
which  of  two  or  more  supposed  cases  is  the  true  one. 

335.  In  Double  or  Alternative  Questions,  utrum  or-ne,  whether, 
stands  in  the  first  member ;  an,  anne,  or,  annon,  necne,  or  not,  in  the 
second ;  and  usually  an  in  the  third,  if  there  be  one :  — 
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utrum  nesois,  an  pro  nihilo  id  putas  (Earn.  x.  26),  is  it  that  you  don't  know, 
or  do  you  think  nothing  of  it  ? 

.  vosne  L.  Doinitium  an  vos  Doinitius  deseruit  (B.  C.  ii.  32),  did  you  desert 
Lucius  Bomiiius,  or  did  Domiiius  desert  you  ? 
quaero  servosne  an  liberos  (Rose.  Am.  74),  1  ask  whether  slaves  or  free. 
utrum  hostem  an  vos  an  fortCmam  utriusque  populi  ignorati.s  (Liv.  xxi.  10), 
is  it  the  enemy,  or  yourselves,  or  the  fortune  of  the  two  peoples,  that  you 
do  not  know  ? 

Note.  —  Anne  for  an  is  rare.  Necne  is  rare  in  direct  questions,  but  in  indirect  ques¬ 
tions  it  is  commoner  than  annon.  Ini3oetry-ne  .  .  .  -ne  sometimes  occurs. 

a.  Tlie  interrogative  particle  is  often  omitted  in  tlie  first  mem¬ 
ber  ;  ill  wliicli  case  an  or  -ne  (anne,  necne)  may  stand  in  the  second:  ■ — 
Gabinio  dioam  anne  Pompeio  an  utrique  (Manil.  57),  shall  I  say  to  Gabinius, 
or  to  Pompey,  or  to  both  ? 

sunt  haeo  tua  verba  necne  (Tu.se.  iii.  41),  are  these  your  words  or  not? 
quaesivi  a  Catilina  in  conventu  apud  M,  Laecam  luisset  necne  (Cat,  ii.  13), 
I  asked  Catiline  whether  he  had  been  at  the  meeting  at  Marcus  Laeca's 
or  not. 

h.  Sometimes  the  first  member  is  omitted  or  implied,  and  an  (anne) 
alone  asks  the  question, — usually  with  indignation  or  surprise:  — 

an  tu  miseros  puta,8  illos  (Tiiso.  i.  13),  what !  do  you  think  those  men  wretched  ? 
an  iste  umquam  ds  s6  bonam  spent  habui.ssot,  nisi  de  vobis  nialani  oplitioiiem 
animo  inibibisset  (Verr.  i.  42),  would  he  ever  have  had  good  hopes  about 
himself  unless  he  had  conceived  an  evil  ojAnion  of  you  ? 

c.  Sometimes  the  second  member  is  omitted  or  implied,  and  utrum 
may  ask  a  question  to  which  there  is  no  alternative :  — 

utrum  est  in  clari.ssiinis  civibus  is,  quem  .  .  .  (Flacc.  45),  is  he  among  the 
noblest  citizens,  viliom,  etc,? 

d.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  various  forms  of  alternative 
questions  :  — 

utrum  ...  an  ...  an 
utrum  .  .  .  annon 

-  ...  an  (anne) 

-ne  ...  an 

-  .  .  .  -ne,  necne 

-ne  .  .  .  necne 

-ne  .  .  .  -ne 

—  From  double  {alternative)  questions  must  be  distinguished  those  which  are 
in  tliemselves  single,  but  of  which  some  detail  is  alternative.  These  have  the  common 
disjunctive  particles  aut  or  vel  {-ve).  Thus,  —  quaero  num  iniuste  aut  improhe  fecerit 
(OA.  iii.  54),  I  ask  ivhether  he  acted  unjustly  or  even  dishonestly.  Here  there  is  no 
double  question.  The  only  inquiry  is  whether  the  man  did  either  of  the  two  things 
supposed,  not  ivhich  of  the  two  he  did. 
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Question  and  Answer 

336.  There  is  no  one  Latin  word  in  common  u.se  meaning  sim¬ 
ply  yen  or  no.  In  answering  a  question  affirmatively,  the  verb  or 
some  other  emphatic  word  is  generally  repeated ;  in  answering 
negatively,  the  verb,  etc.,  with  non  or  a  similar  negative :  — 
valetne,  is  he  well?  valet,  yes  (he  is  well), 
eratne  teouin,  was  he  with  you?  non  erat,  no  (he  was  not), 
num  quidnam  novi?  there  is  nothing  new,  is  there?  nihil  sane,  oh!  nothing. 

a.  An  intensive  or  negative  particle,  a  jilirase,  or  a  clause  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  answer  a  direct  question  :  — 

1.  For  XES  :  — 

vgro,  in  truth,  true,  no  doubt,  yes.  ita  vSro,  certainly  (so  in  truth),  etc. 

etiam,  eneii  so,  yes,  etc.  .sane  quidom,  yes,  no  doubt,  etc. 

ita,  so,  true,  etc.  ita  est,  it  is  so,  true,  etc. 

sane,  surely,  no  doubt,  doubtless,  etc. 
certs,  certainly,  unquestionably,  etc. 

factum,  true,  it's  a  fact,  you're  right,  etc.  (lit.,  it  was  done). 

2.  For  NO  :  — 

nOn,  not  so.  nfillo  niodo,  by  no  means. 

miniing,  not  at  all  (lit,,  in  tlie  smallest  degree,  cf.  §  329.  a). 
niiuime  vero,  no,  not  by  any  means;  oh!  no,  etc. 
nOn  quidem,  why,  no;  certainly  not,  etc. 

non  lierole  vero,  why,  gracious,  no!  (certainly  not,  by  Hercules!) 

Examples  are :  — 

'  quidnam?  an  laudations, s ?  ita,  why,  what?  is  it  eulogies?  just  so. 
aut  etiam  aut  non  respondere  (Acad.  ii.  104),  to  ansuicr  (categorically)  yes  or  no. 
estne  ut  fertur  forma?  sane  (Ter.  Euii.  301),  is  she  as  handsome  as  they 
say  she  is  ?  (is  her  beauty  as  it  is  said?)  oh!  yes. 
miser  ergo  Arclielaus  ?  certe  si  iniustus  (Tuso.  v.  35),  was  Archelaus  wretched 
then  ?  certainly,  if  he  was  unjust. 

an  haec  contemnitis  ?  minime  (He  Or.  ii.  295),  do  you  despise  these  things  ?  not 
at  all. 

volucribusnc  et  feris?  minime  vero  (Tusc.  i.  104),  to  the  birds  and  beasts? 
why,  of  course  not. 

ex  tuX  animi  sententia  tu  uxoi'em  hahes  ?  non  hercle,  ex  mei  animi  sententia 
(Be  Or.  ii.  260),  Lord!  no,  etc. 

337.  In  answering  a  double  question,  one  member  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive,  or  some  part  of  it,  must  be  repeated :  — 

vidisti  an  dS  auditO  nuntias?  — egomet  vidl  (Plant.  Merc.  902),  did  you  see 
it  or  are  you  repeating  something  you  have  heard?  — I  saw  it  myself. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  CASES 

338.  Hie  Ca.si!,s  of  nouns  express  their  relations  to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 
The  ino.st  primitive  way  ol  exirressing  such  relations  washy  mere  juxtaiiositioii  of  uuin- 
ilected  forms.  From  this  aro,se  in  time  composition,  i.c.  the  growing  together  of  stem.?, 
by  means  of  which  a  complex  expression  arises  with  its  parts  mutually  dependent. 
Tims  such  a  complex  as  anni-gero-  came  to  mean  arm-bearing ;  fidi-cen-,  playing  on  the 
lyre.  Later,  Cases  were  formed  by  means  of  suffixes  expres.siug  more  definitely  siicli 
relations,  and  Syntax  hegan.  But  the  primitive  method  of  compo.sition  still  continues 
to  hold  an  important  p>lac.e  even  in  the  most  highly  developed  languages. 

Origmally  the  Iiido-Enropean  family  ol  languages,  to  which  Latin  belongs,  had  .at 
least  seven  case-forms,  besides  the  Vocative.  But  in  Latin  the  Locative  and  the  Instru¬ 
mental  were  losti  except  iu  a  few  words  (where  they  remained  without  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  cases),  and  tbeir  functions  were  divided  among  the  other  case,s. 

The  Nominative,  Accusative,  and  Vocative  cxpres.s  tlie  simplest  and  perhaps  the 
earliest  ca,se-relatious.  The  Nominative  is  the  case  of  the  Subject,  and  generally  ends 
iu  -s.  The  Vocative,  usually  without  a  termination,  or  like  the  Nominative  (§  38.  a), 
perhaps  never  had  a  suiiix  of  its  own.2  The  Accusative,  most  frequently  formed  by  the 
suffix  -m,  originally  connected  the  noun  loo.sely  witli  the  verb-idea,  not  necessarily 
expressed  by  a  verb  proper,  hut  as  tvcll  by  a  noun  or  au  adjective  (see  §  38(1). 

Tlie  Genitive  appears  to  have  expressed  a  groat  variety  of  relations  and  to  have 
bad  no  single  primitive  meaning  ;  and  tlie  same  may  be  true  of  the  Dative. 

Tbs  other  case.s  perbap.s  at  first  expressed  relations  of  place  or  direction  (to,  from, 
AT,  ivith),  though  this  is  not  clear  in  all  instances.  The  c.ailier  meanings,  however, 
have  become  confused  with  each  other,  and  in  many  in.staiice.s  tlie  cases  are  no  longer 
distinguishable  iu  moaning  or  in  form.  Tints  tlie  Locative  tvas  for  the  most  part  lo.st 
from  its  confusion  with  the  Dative  and  Ablative ;  and  its  function  tva,?  often  performed 
by  the  Ablative,  which  is  freely  used  to  expreiss  tlie  place  where  (§421).  To  indicate 
the  case-relations  —  especially  tho,se  of  place  —  more  precisely.  Preposition,?  (originally 
adverbs)  gradually  came  into  use.  The  case-endings,  tlius  losing  something  of  their 
significance,  v'ere  less  distinctly  pronounced  as  time  went  on  (see  §  36,  phonetic  decay) , 
and  prepositions  have  finally  sui>evseded  them  in  the  modern  languages  derived  from 
Latin.  But  iu  Latin  a  large  and  various  body  of  relations  was  still  expressed  by  ease- 
forms.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  their  literal  use  cases  tended  to  adopt  the  preposition, 
and  ill  their  dgiirative  uses  to  retain  the  old  construction.  (See  Ablative  of  Separation, 
§§  402-404 ;  Ablative  of  Place  and  Time,  §  421  ff.) 

The  vi'ord  casus,  ca.ee,  i.s  a  tran.slation  of  the  Greek  irruiiris,  a  falling  awaej  (from  the 
erect  position).  The  term  Trrwate  was  originally  applied  to  the  Oblique  Case.?  {§  36,  g), 
to  mark  them  as  variations  from  the  Nominative  which  was  called  opfli),  erect  {casus 
rectus).  The  later  name  Ihoniinative  {casus nbraindtivus)  is  from  nomino,  and  means 
the  naming  case.  TJie  otlier  case-name-s  (except  Ablative)  are  of  Greet  origin.  The 
name  Genitive  {casus  genetlvus)  is  a  tran.slation  of  yeviKlj  [rrua-is],  from  {class), 

and  refer,?  to  the  class  to  wiiich  a  thing  belongs,  native  (casus  dativus,  from  do)  i.s 
translated  from  doriKy,  and  means  the  case  of  giving.  Accusative  {accusal'ivus,  from 
accusd)  is  a  mistranslation  of  ahiaTtKy  (the  case  of  causing),  from  airia,  cause,  and 
meant  to  the  Romans  tlie  ease  of  accusing.  The  name  Vocative  (voedtivus,  from  voco) 
is  tran.slated  from  shyTLsy  (the  case  of  calling).  The  name  Ablative  {ablativus,  fi’om 
ahlatus,  aufero)  means  taking  from.  Tins  case  tlie  Greek  had  lost. 

1  Some  of  the  endings,  liowevor,  wdiicli  in  Latin  are  assigned  to  the  dative  and 
■ablative  are,  doublle.ss  ol  locative  or  instniiueutal  origin  (see  p,  34,  footnote). 

2  The  e-YOcative  of  the  second  declension  is  a  form  of  the  stem  (§  45.  c). 
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NOMINATIVE  CASE 

339.  The  Subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  Nominative;  — 

Caesar  Rhenum  transire  decreverat  (B.  G.  iv.  17),  Ccesar  had  determined  to 
cross  the  Rhine. 

For  the  omission  of  a  pronominal  subject,  see  §  295.  a. 
a.  The  nominative  may  be  used  in  exclamations  :  — 
en  dextra  fidesque  (Aen.  iv.  597),  lo,  the  faith  and  plighted  word ! 
ecce  tuae  litterae  de  Van-one  (Att.  xiii.  16),  lo  and  behold,  your  letters  about 
Varro ! 

Note.  —  But  the  accusative  is  more  common  (§  397.  d). 

VOCATIVE  CASE 

340.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  direct  addres,s :  — 

Tiberine  pater,  t6,  sancte,  precor  (Liv.  ii.  10),  0  father  Tiber,  thee,  holy  one, 
I  pray. 

res  omnis  mihi  tecum  erit,  Hortens!  (Verr.  i.  33),  my  whole  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  you,  Hortensius. 

a.  A  noun  in  the  nominative  in  apposition  -with  the  subject  of 
the  imperative  mood  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  vocative ;  — 
audi  til,  populus  Albanus  (Liv.  i.  24),  hear,  thou  people  of  Alba, 
h.  The  vocative  of  an  adjective  is  sometimes  used  in  poetry  instead 
of  the  nominative,  where  the  verb  is  in  the  second  person :  — 
qu5  moriture  ruis  (Aen.  x.  811),  whither  art  thou  rushing  to  thy  doom? 
censOrem  trabeate  salutas,  (Pers.  iii.  29),  robed  you  salute  the  censor. 

c.  The  vocative  macte  is  used  as  a  predicate  in  the  phrase  macte 
esto  (virtute),  success  attend  your  (valor) :  — 

iuberem  te  macte  virtute  esse  (Liv.  ii.  12),  I  should  bid  you  go  on  and  prosper 
in  your  valor. 

macte  nova  virtute  puer  (Aen.  ix.  641),  success  attend  your  valor,  boy! 

Note.  —  As  the  original  quantity  of  the  final  e  in  macte  is  not  determinable,  it  may 
be  that  the  word  was  an  adverb,  as  in  bene  est  and  the  like. 

GENITIVE  CASE 

341.  The  Genitive  is  regularly  used  to  expre.ss  the  relation  of 
one  noun  to  another.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  adjective 
case,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Dative  and  the  Ablative,  which 
may  be  called  adverbial  cases. 
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The  uses  of  the  Genitive  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

’  1.  Of  Possessiou  (§  343). 

2.  Of  Material  (§  344). 

3.  Of  Quality  (§  34.5). 

4.  Of  tlie  AVliole,  after  words  designating  a  Part 
(Partitive,  §  346). 

5.  With  Nouns  of  Aetion  and  Feeling  (§  348). 

/  1.  After  Relative  Adjectives  (or  Verbals)  (§  349). 

\  2.  Of  Specification  (later  use)  (§  349.  d). 

{  1.  Of  Memory,  Feeling,  etc.  (§§  350,  351,  354). 

1  2.  Of  Accusing,  etc.  (Charge  or  Penalty)  (§  352) . 

GENITIVE  WITH  NOUNS 

342.  A  noun  used  to  limit  or  define  another,  and  not  meaning 
the  same  person  or  thing,  is  put  in  the  Genitive. 

This  relation  is  most  frequently  exijressed  in  English  by  the  prei^o- 
sitioii  of,  sometimes  by  the  English  genitive  (or  jiossessive)  case  ;  — 
libri  Ciceronis,  the  books  of  Cicero,  or  Cicero's  books. 
inimici  Caesaris,  Cxsar’s  enemies,  or  the  enemies  of  Ccesar. 
talentum  auri,  a  talent  of  gold. 
vir  summae  virtutis,  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage. 

But  observe  the  following  equivalents :  — 
vaoatiO  laboris,  a  respite  fhom  toil. 
petltio  consulatus,  candidacy  for  the  consulship. 
rSgnum  civitatis,  royal  povjcr  over  the  state. 

Possessive  Genitive 

343.  The  Possessive  Genitive  denotes  the  person  or  thing  to 
which  an  object,  quality,  feeling,  or  action  belongs:  — 

Alexandrl  canis,  Alexander's  dog. 

potentia  Pompei  (Sail.  Cat,  19),  Pompey’ s  power. 

Ariovisti  mors  (B.  G.  v.  29),  the  death  of  Ariovistus. 
perditorum  tenieritas  (Mil.  22),  the  recklessness  of  desperate  men. 

Note  1.— The  Posse, ssive  Genitive  may  denote  (1)  the  actual  owner  (as  in  Alex¬ 
ander’s  dog)  or  author  (as  in  Cicero’s  writings),  or  (2)  the  person  or  thlug  that  possesses 
some  feeling  or  quality  or  does  some  act  (as  in  Cicero’s  eloquence,  the  strength  of  the 
bridge,  Catiline’s  evil  deeds).  In  the  latter  use  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Subjective 
Genitive ;  hut  this  term  properly  includes  the  possessive  genitive  and  several  other 
genitive  construetion.s  (nearly  all,  in  fact,  except  the  Objective  Genitive,  §  347). 

Note  2.  —  The  noun  limited  is  understood  in  a  few'  expression.s :  — 
ad  Castori.s  [aede.s]  (Quinet.  17),  at  the  [temple]  of  Castor.  [Cf.  St.  Paul’s.] 
Flaccus  ClanilT,  ilaccus  [slave]  of  Claudius. 

Hectoris  Audi-omache  (Aen.  iii.  319),  Hector’s  [wife]  Andromache. 


I,  Genitive  with  Nouns: 

II.  Genitive  with  Adjectives: 
111.  Genitive  with  Verbs: 
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SYKTAX:  CONSTUL’CTION  OF  CASES 


[§  343 

a.  For  tlie  genitive  of  possession  a  possessh'^e  or  derivative  adjec¬ 
tive  is  often  used,  —  regularly  for  the  possessive  genitive  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns  (§  302.  a) :  — 

liber  meus,  my  hook.  [Not  liber  mei.] 

aliena  pericula,  other  men's  OMnyers.  [But  also  aliorum.] 

Sullana  tempora,  the  times  of  Sulla.  [Ofteuer  SuUae.] 

b.  The  possessive  genitive  often  stands  in  the  predicate,  connected 
with  its  noun  by  a  verb  (Fredicate  Genitive) :  — 

haec  domus  est  patris  mei,  this  house  is  my  father's. 

lam  me  Pompei  tOtum  esso  sets  (Finn.  ii.  13),  you  knovo  I  am  now  all  for  Pom- 
pey  (all  Poiiipey’s). 

suinma  laus  et  tua  et  Bruti  est  (Fam.  xii.  4.  2),  the  highest  praise  is  due  both 
to  you  and  to  Brutus  (is  both  your.s  and  Brutus’s), 
compendi  faoere,  to  save  (make  of  saving), 
lucri  faoere,  to  get  the  benefit  of  (make  of  profit). 

Note.  — The.se  genitives  bear  the  same  relation  to  tlio  examples  in  §  343  that  a 
predicate  noun  bears  to  an  apposit.ive  (§§  282,  283). 

c.  An  infinitive  or  a  danse,  when  used  as  a  noun,  is  often  limited 
b}’’  a  genitive  in  the  prediciite  ;  — 

neque  sui  iudici  [erat]  disceriiore,  (B.  C.  i.  3.5),  nor  was  it  for  his  judgment  to 
decide  (nor  did  it  belong  to  his  judgment), 
cuiusvis  homiuis  e,st  errare  (P)iil.  xii.  5),  it  is  any  man's  [liability]  to  err. 
negavit  moris  esse  Graecorum,  ut  in  convlvio  virorum  accuraberent  mulierSs 
(Verr.  ii.  1.  6C),  he  said  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  for  women  to 
appear  as  guests  (recline)  at  the  banquets  of  men. 
sed  timidi  e.st  optare  neceiii  (Ov.  M.  iv.  115),  but  't  is  the  coioard's  part  to 
viish  for  death. 

stiilti  erat  .sperave,  suadere  impudentis  (Phil.  ii.  23),  it  was  folly  (the  part  of 
a  fool)  to  hope,  effrontery  to  urge. 

sapieutis  est  pauca  loqui,  it  is  vjisc  (the  part  of  a  wise  man)  to  .say  little. 
[Not  sapiens  (neuter)  est,  etc.] 

Note  1. —  This  construction  is  regular  with  adjectives  of  the  third  declension 
instead  of  the  neuter  nominative  (.see  tJie  last  two  examplo.s). 

Note  3.  —  A  derivative  or  po.ssessive  adjective  may  ho  used  for  the  genitive  in  this 
construction,  and  must  be  u,sed  for  the  genitive  of  a  personal  pronoun :  — 
mentiri  non  est  meum  [not  mei],  it  is  not  for  me  to  lie. 

humanuin  [for  homiiiis]  e,st  eriTire,  it  is  man’s  nature  to  err  (to  err  is  Iminan). 

d.  A  limiting  genitive  i,s  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  noun  in  appo¬ 
sition  (jfppositional  Genitive)  (§  282)  :  — 

nomen  insaniae  (for  nomen  insania),  the  word  madness. 

oppidum  Antiochlae  (for  oppidum  Antiochia,  the  regular  form),  the  city  of 
A.ntioch, 
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Genitive  of  Material 

344.  The  Genitive  may  denote  the  Substance  or  Material  of 
which  a  thing  consists  (cf.  §  403) :  — 

taleiitum  auri,  a  talent  of  gold.  flumina  iactis,  rivers  of  milk. 

Genitive  of  Quality 

345.  The  Genitive  is  used  to  denote  Quality,  but  only  when 
the  quality  i.s  modified  by  an  adjective :  — 

vir  summae  virtutis,  a  man  of  the  highest  courage.  [But  not  vir  virtutis.] 
magiiae  est  deliberationis,  it  is  an  affair  of  great  deliberation. 
magui  formica  laboris  (11  or.  S.  i.  1.  33),  the  ant  [a  creature]  of  great  toil. 
ille  auteni  sui  iudici  (Nep.  Alt.  0),  but  he  [a  man]  of  independent  (Itis  own) 
judgment. 

Note.  —  Compare  Ablative  of  Quality  (§  41.')). .  In  oxpres-sions  of  quality,  tlie  geni¬ 
tive  or  the  ablative  may  often  bo  uset)  indiiferently :  as,  praestaiiti  prudentia  vir,  a 
man  of  surpassing  wisdom ;  inaximl  aniini  homo,  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage.  In 
clas.sie  prose,  however,  the  genitive  of  quality  is  much  less  common  than  the  ahla- 
tive ;  it  is  i)ractically  confined  to  exx)ressions  of  measure  or  number,  to  a  phrase  with 
eius,  and  to  nonns  modified  l)y  magnus,  maximus,  suinmus,  or  tantus.  In  general  the 
Genitive  is  used  rather  of  essential,  tlie  Ablative  of  special  or  incidental  cbaraeteri.stic.s. 

a.  The  genitive  of  quality  is  found  in  the  adjective  phrases  eius 
modi,  cuius  modi  (equivalent  to  talis,  molt  ;  qualis,  of  what  sort) ;  — 
eius  modi  sunt  terapestate.s  consecutae,  uti  (B.  G.  iii.  20),  such  storms  fol¬ 
lowed,  that,  etc. 

h.  The  genitive  of  quality,  with  numerals,  is  used  to  define  meas¬ 
ures  of  length,  depth,  etc.  (^Genitive  of  Measure):  — 
fossa  trium  pedum,  a  trench  of  three  feet  [in  depth], 
milrus  sedecim  pedum,  a  wo.ll  of  sixteen  feet  [higli]. 

For  the  Genitive  of  Quality  used  to  express  indefinite  value,  see  §  417. 


Partitive  Genitive 

346.  Words  denoting  a  Part  are  followed  by  the  Genitive  of 
the  Whole  to  which  the  part  belongs. 

a.  Partitive  words,  followed  by  the  genitive,  are  — 

1.  Nouns  or  Pronouns  (cf.  also  3  below)  :  — 
pars  militum,  part  of  the  soldiers,  quis  nostrum,  which  of  us  ? 
nihil  erat  reliqui,  there  xvas  nothing  left. 
nemo  e5ruin  (B.  G.  vii.  60),  not  ct  nicin  of  them. 

inagiiam  jpartem  eorum  iiiterfec6ruiit{id.  ii.  23),  theykilled  ct  largepart  of  them. 
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SYNTAX  :  CONSTRUCTION!  OF  CASES 


[§  346 


2.  Ivumerals,  Comparatives,  Superlatives,  and  Pronominal  words  like 
alius,  alter,  nullus,  etc. :  — 

unus  tribuii5runi,  one  of  the  tribunes  (see  c  below). 

sapientum  octaviis  (llor.  S.  ii.  3.  296),  the  eighth  of  the  wise  men. 

milia  passuum  sescenta  (B.  G.  iv.  3),  six  hundred  miles  (thousands  of  paces). 

maior  fratrum,  the  elder  of  the  brothers. 

animalium  fortiora,  the  stronger  [of]  animals. 

Sueborum  gens  est  longe  maxima  et  bellicbsissima  Germanorum  omnium 
(B.  G.  iv.  1),  the  tribe  of  the  Suevi  is  far  the  largest  and  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Germans. 

alter  consulum,  one  of  the  [two]  consuls. 

nulla  earum  (B.G.  iv.  28),  not  one  of  them  (the  ships). 

3.  Neuter  Adjectives  and  Pronouns,  used  as  nouns:  — 
tantuin  spati,  so  much  [of]  space. 

aliquid  nummorum,  a.  few  pence  (something  of  coins). 

id  loci  (or  locorura),  that  spot  of  ground;  id  temporis,  at  that  time  (§  397.  a). 

plana  urbis,  the  level  parts  of  the  town. 

quid  novi,  what  news  f  (what  of  new?) 

paulum  frflmenti  (B.  C.  i.  78),  a  little  grain. 

plus  doloris  (B.  G.  i.  20),  more  grief. 

sui  aliquid  timoris  (B.  C.  ii.  29),  some  fear  of  his  own  (somethingof  his  own  fear). 
Note  1.  —  In  classic  prose  neuter  adjectives  (not  pronominal)  seldom  take  a  parti¬ 
tive  genitive,  except  multum,  tantum,  quantum,  and  similar  words. 

Note  2.  —  The  genitive  of  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  is  rarely  used  parti- 
tiyely , — 2iihil  novi  (genitive) ,  nothing neio ;  hut, — nihil  memorabile  (nominative),  noi/i- 
i'lig  worth  mention  (not  nihil  memoiabilis). 

4.  Adverbs,  especially  those  of  Quantity  and  of  Place :  — 

•parum  oti,  not  much  ease  (too  little  of  ease). 

satis  pecuniae,  money  enough  (enough  of  money). 

plurimum  totius  Galliae  eqnitatu  valet  (B.  G.  v.  3),  is  strongest  of  all  Gaul 
in  cavalry. 

ubinain  gentium  sunius  (Cat.  i.  9),  where  in  the  world  are  toe  (where  of 
nation.s)  ? 

ubioumque  terrarum  et  gentium  (Verr.  v.  143),  wherever  in  the  whole  world. 
res  erat  eo  iam  loci  ut  (Sest.  68),  the  business  had  now  reached  such  a  point 
that,  etc. 

eo  miseriarum  (lug.  14.  3),  to  that  [pitch]  of  misery. 
inde  loci,  next  in  order  (thence  of  place).  [Poetical.] 

6.  The  poets  and  later  writers  often  use  the  partitive  genitive 
after  adjeotives,  instead  of  a  noun  in  its  proper  ease  :  — 

sequimur  te,  sancte  debrum  (Aen.  iv.  676),  we  follow  thee,  0  holy  deity.  [For 
sancte  deus  (§  49.  g.  k.)] 

nigrae  lanarum  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  193),  black  wools.  [For  nigrae  lanae.] 
expediti  militum  (Liv.  xxx.  9),  ligM-armed  soldiers.  [For  expediti  milites.] 
hominum  cunctos  (Ov.  M.  iv.  631),  all  men.  [For  cunctos  homines ;  cf.  e.] 
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c.  Cardinal  numerals  (except  milia)  regularly  take  the  Ablative 
with  e  (ex)  or  de  instead  of  the  Partitive  Genitive.  So  also  quidam, 
a  certain  one,  commonly,  and  other  words  occasionally  : 

unus  ex  tribunis,  one  of  the  trihanes.  [But  also,  unus  tribunorum  (cf.  a.  2).] 

minumus  ex  illis  (lug.  11),  the  youngest  of  them. 

medius  ex  tribus  (ili-)i  middle  one  of  the  thiee. 

quidam  ex  militibus,  ceTtaiii  of  the  soldiers. 

unus  de  multis  (Fin.  ii.  66),  one  of  the  mctny. 

pauci  de  nostris  cadunt  (B.  G  .  i.  15)i  cifew  of  our  men  full. 

hoiiiiiiem  de  comitibus  meis,  ct  man  of  my  compunions. 

d.  Uterque,  both  -  (properly  each),  and  quisque,  each,^  with  Nouns 
are  regularly  used  as  adjectives  in  agreement,  but  with  Pronouns 
take  a  partitive  genitive  :  — 

uterque  consul,  both  the  consuls;  but,  uterque  nostrum,  both  of  us. 
unus  quisque  vestrum,  each  one  of  you. 
utraque  castra,  both  camps. 

e.  Numbers  and  words  of  quantity  including  the  whole  of  any 
thing  take  a  case  in  agreement,  and  not  the  partitive  genitive.  So 
also  words  denoting  a  part  when  onhj  that  part  is  thought  of  :  — 

nos  omnEs,  all  of  us  (we  all).  [Not  omnes  nostrum,] 

quot  sunt  bostes,  how  many  of  the  enemy  are  thei  e  ? 

cavS  inimioos,  qui  multi  .sunt,  heioare  of  your  enemies,  who  are  many. 

multi  milites,  many  of  the  soldiers. 

nSm5  Romanus,  not  one  Roman. 


Objective  Genitive 


347.  The  Objective  Genitive  is  used  with  Nouns,  Adjectives, 

and  Verbs.  _  . 

348.  Nouns  of  action,  agency,  and/eehw^-  govern  the  Genitive 


of  the  Object ;  — 

oaritas  tui,  affection  for  you.  desiderlum  oti,  longing  for  rest. 

vaoatio  muneris,  relief  from  duty.  gratia  benefici,  gratitude  for  kindness. 
fu-a  malorum,  ref  uge  from  disaster.  precatio  debrum,  prayer  to  the  gods. 
contentio  bonorum,  struggle  for  office,  opinio  virtutis,  reputation  for  valor. 


wqte  — This  usage  is  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  belonging  to  (Posse.ssive  Genitive) . 
Thus  in  the  phrase  odium  Caesaris,  hate  of  Caesar,  the  hate  in  a  passive  sense  belongs 
to  CiBsar,  as  odium,  though  in  its  active  sense  he  is  the  object  of  it,  as  hate  (ct.  ft). 
The  distinction  between  the  Possessive  (subjective)  and  the  Objective  Genitive  is  veiy 
unstable  and  is  often  lost  siglit  of.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example:  tlie 
phrase  amor  patris,  love  of  a  father,  may  mean  love  felt  by  a  father,  a  father  s  love 
(subjective  genitive),  or  love  iovoards  a  father  (objective  genitive). 
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SYNTAX  :  CONSTRL'CTION  OF  OASES  [§§  348,  349 


a.  Tlie  objective  genitive  is  sometimes  rejDlacecl  a  possessive 
]3ronoun  or  other  derivative  adjective:  — 

mea  invidia,  my  unpopularity  (tlie  dislike  of  which  I  am  the  object).  [Cf, 
odium  mei  (Har.  Ite.sp.  b),  hatred  of  mc.^ 
laudator  meus  (Att.  i.  10.  .5),  my  eulogist  (oue  who  praises  me).  [Cf.  nostri 
laudator  (id.  i.  14.  0).] 

Clodianum  crimeu  (Mil.  1‘>),  the  murder  of  Clodius  (the  Clodian  charge).  [As 
tve  saj',  the  Nathan  murder.] 
metus  hostilis  (lug-.  41),  fear  of  the  enemy  (hostile  fear), 
ea  quae  faciebat,  tua  s6  fiducia  facere  dieebat  (Verr.  v.  170),  what  he  was 
doing,  he  said  he  did  relying  on  you  (with  3>'Our  reliance), 
neque  iieglegentia  tua,  neque,  id  odio  fecit  tuo  (Ter.  Th.  1016),  he  did  this 
neither  from  neglect  nor  from  hatred  of  you. 

b.  Earely  the  objective  genitive  is  used  with  a  noun  already  lim¬ 
ited  by  another  genitive :  — 

aiiimi  nmltarmii  rerum  perem-.sio  (Tusc.  iv.  31),  the  mind's  traversing  of  many 
things. 

c.  A  noun  with  a  preposition  is  often  used  instead  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  genitive :  — 

odium  in  Antonium  (Earn.  x.  5.  3),  hate  of  Antony. 
merita  erga  me  (id.  i.  1.  1),  services  to  me. 
meara  in  te  pietatem  (id.  i.  0.  1),  my  devotion  to  you. 
impetus  in  urbem  (Tliil.  xii.  29),  an  attack  on  the  city. 
oxoessus  e  vita  (Fin.  iii.  60),  departure  from  life.  [Also,  excessus  vitae, 
Tuso.  i.  27.] 

adoptio  in  Doniitiura  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  25),  the  adoption  of  Ikimitius.  [A  late 
.  and  bold  extension  of  tliis  construction.] 

Note.  — So  also  in  late  writers  the  dative  of  reference  (cf.  §  366.  6):  as, _ longo 

bollo  materia  (Tac.  H.  i.  89),  resources  for  a  long  war. 

GENITIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES 

h-  349.  Adjectives  requiring  an  object  of  reference  govern  the 
Objective  Genitive. 

V  a.  Adjectives  denoting  desire,  knowledeja,  viemori/,  fulness,  gooiver, 
sharing,  guilt,  and  their  opposites  govern  the  genitive:  — 
avidi  laudis  (Manil.  7),  greedy  of  'praise. 
fastidio.sus  litterarum,  disdarning  letters. 

iuris  perltu.s,  skilled  in  law.  [So  also  the  ablative,  iiire,  cf.  §  418.] 
me-morem  vestri,  oblituin  sui  (Cat.  iv.  19),  'nvindfid  of  yoxi,  forgetful  of  himself. 
rationis  et  dratiouis  expertes  (Off.  i.  50)  j  devoid  of  sense  and  speech. 
nostrae  consuetudinis  imperiti  (B.G.  iv.  22),  unacquainted  with  our  customs. 


§  349] 
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plenus  fidei,  full  of  good  faith. 

omnis  spei  egeiiain  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  53),  destitute  of  all  hope. 
teinpestatum  potenteiii  (Aen.  i.  80),  having  sway  over  the  storms. 
impotens  irae  (Liv.  xxix,  9.  9),  ungovernable  in  anger. 
coiiiurationis  participBs  (Cat.  iii.  14),  sharing  in  the  conspiracy. 
affnii.s  rei  capitalis  (Veir.  ii.  2.  94),  involved  in  a  capital  crime. 
insons  culpae  (Liv.  xxii.  49),  innocent  of  guilt. 

h.  Pavticiples  in  -ns  govern  tlie  genitive  when  they  are  used  as 
adjectives,  i.e.  when  they  denote  a  constant  disposition  and  not  a 
partimdar  act :  — 

SI  (luem  tui  auiantiorcni  cognflvistl  (Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  15),  if  you  have  become 
acquainted  vntk  any  one  more  fond  of  you. 
multitado  insolens  belli  (B.  C.  ii.  30),  a  crowd,  unused  to  war. 
erat  lugurtha  appetens  gloriae  niilitaiis  (lug.  7),  Jugurtha  was  eager  for  mili¬ 
tary  glory. 

Noth  1.  —  Participle.?  in  -ns,  when  used  as  participles,  take  the  ca.sc  regularly  gov¬ 
erned  liy  the  verb  to  which  they  beloii.g:  as,  —  Sp.  Maelium  regnum  appetentem  iuter- 
cniit  (Cat.  M.  50),  he  put  to  death  Spurius  Mmlius,  who  was  aspiring  to  royal  power. 

Noth  2.  —  Occasionally  participial  torins  in  -ns  are  treated  as  participles  (see  note  1) 
even  when  they  express  a  disposition  or  character:  as,  —  Yirtn.s  quain  alii  ip.sam  tem- 
perantiam  dicunt  esse,  alii  obtemperanteni  teinperantiae  praeceptis  et  earn  subsequen- 
tem  (Tuso.  iv.  30),  observant  of  the  teachings  of  temperance  and  obedient  to  her. 

c.  Verbals  in  -ax  (§  251)  govern  tlie  genitive  in  poetry  and  later 
Latin ;  — 

iustum  et  tenacem  propositi  viruui  (Ilor.  Od.  iii.  3),  a  man  just  and  steadfast 
to  his  purpose. 

circus  oapfixpopuli  (Ov.  A.  A.  i.  180),  a  circus  big  enough  to  hold  the  people. 
cibi  vinique  capacissimus  (Liv.  ix.  10.  13),  a  very  great  eater  and  drinker 
(very  able  to  contain  food  and  wine). 

d.  The  poets  and  later  writers  use  the  genitive  with  almost  any 
adjective,  to  denote  that  with  reference  to  which  the  quality  exists 
(  Genitive  of  Sjoecificatiov):  ■ — 

callidus  rei  militaris  (Tac.  H.  ii.  32),  skilled  in  soldiership. 
pauper  aquae  (Ilor.  Od.  iii.  30.  11),  scant  ofivate?-. 
notus  animi  paterni  (id.  ii.  2.  0),  famed  for  a  pata-nal  spirit. 
fe.ssi  rerum  (Aen.  i.  178),  weary  of  toil. 

integer  vitae  scelerisquepanis  (Uor.  Od.  i.  22.  l),upi-igkt  inlife,  amdunstained 
by  guilt. 

Note.  —  The  Genitive  of  Specification  is  only  a.n  extension  ot  the  construction  with 
ad  jectives  requiring  ;in  object  ot  reference  (§  349).  Thus  callidus  denotes  laioioledpe ; 
pauper,  veant '  purus,  innocence  q  and  so  these  words  in  a  manner  belong  to  the  elas.ses 
under  a. 

For  the  Ablative  of  Specification,  the  prose  construction,  see  §  418.  For  Adjectives 
of  likeness  etc.  with  the  Genitive,  apparently  Objective,  see  §  385.  c-  For  Adjectives 
with  animi  (locative  in  origin),  see  §  358. 
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GENITIVE  WITH  VERBS 

Verbs  of  Remembering  and  Forgetting 

350.  Verbs  of  rememhering  dJiA  forgetting  take  either  the  Accu- 
.sative  or  the  Genitive  of  the  object:  — 

а.  Memini  takes  the  Accusative  when  it  has  the  literal  sense  of 
retaining  in  the  mind  what  one  has  seen,  heard,  or  learned.  Hence 
the  accusative  is  used  of  persons  whom  one  remembers  as  acquaint¬ 
ances,  or  of  things  which  one  has  experienced. 

So  obliviscor  in  the  opposite  sense,  —  to /erpet  literally,  to  lose  all 
memory  of  'i,  thing  (very  rarely,  of  a  person). 

Cinnam  memini  (Phil.  v.  17),  I.remembcr  Cinna. 

utinain  avum  tuum  meminisses  (id.  i.  34),  oh!  that  you  could  remember  your 
grandfather !  (but  he  died  before  you  were  born). 

Postuuiiuni,  cuius  statuam  in  Islhmo  iucmini.s.se  tS  dicis  (Att.  xiii.  32),  Tostu- 
mius,  whose  statue  you  say  you  remember  (to  have  seen)  on  the  Isthmus. 
omnia  merainit  Siron  Epicuri  dogmata  (Acad.  ii.  100),  Siron  remembers  all 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

multa  ab  aliis  audita  raeminerunt  (1  )e  Or.  ii.  355),  they  remember  many  things 
that  they  have  heard  from  others. 
tntam  causam  oblitus  est  (Brut.  217),  he  forgot  the  whole  case. 
bine  iam  oblivisoere  Graios  (Aen.  ii.  143), /row  henceforth  forget  the  Greeks 
(i.e.  Jiot  merely  disregard  then),  but  banish  them  from  your  mind,  as  if 
■  you  had  never  known  theju). 

б.  Memini  takes  the  Genitive  when  it  means  to  be  mindful  or 
regardful  of  a  person  or  thing,  to  think  of  somebody  or  something 
(often  with  special  interest  or  warmth  of  feeling). 

So  obliviscor  in  the  opposite  sense,  —  to  disregard,  or  dismiss  from 
the  mind,  —  and  tlie  adjective  oblitus,  careless  or  regardless. 

ip,se  sui  merninerat  (Verr.  ii.  136),  he  was  mindful  of  himself  (of  his  own 
interests) . 

faciam  ut  huius  loci  dieique  meique  semper  memineris  (Ter.  Eun.  801),  I  ivill 
make  you  remember  this  place  and  this  day  and  me  as  long  as  you  live. 
neo  me  ineminisse  pigebit  Elissae,  dum  memor  ipse  niei  (Aen,  iv.  335),  nor 
shall  I  feel  regret  at  the  thought  of  Elissa,  so  long  as  I  remember  myself. 
meminerint  verecundiae  (Off.  i.  122),  let  them  cha-ish  modesty. 
humanae  infirmitatis  memini  (Eiv.  xxx.  31.  C),  I remeniher  human  weakness. 
oblivisci  temporum  meornm,  meininisse  actionum  (Fam.  i.  9.  8),  to  disregard 
my  own  interests,  to  be  mindful  of  the  matters  at  issue. 
uec  tamen  Epicuri  licet  oblivisci  (Fin.  v.  3),  and  yet  I  must  not  forget  Epicurus. 
oblivisoere  caedis  atque  incendiorum  (Cat.  i.  6),  trim  your  mind  from  slaughter 
and  conflagrations  (dismiss  them  from  your  thoughts). 
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Note  1.  —  With  hotii  memini  and  oMIviscor  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns  are 
regularly  in  the  Genitive ; .  neuter  pronouns  and  adjectives  used  substantively  are  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  Accusative ;  abstract  nouns  are  often  in  the  Genitive.  These  uses  come 
in  each  instance  from  the  natural  meaning  of  the  verbs  (as  defined  above). 

N OTE  2.  —  Memini  in  the  sense  of  mention  takes  the  Genitive :  as,  —  eundeni  Achil- 
1am  cuius  suiira  meniininms  (B.  C.  iii.  108),  that  same  Achillas  whom  1  mentioned 
above. 

c.  Reminiscor  is  rai'e.  It  takes  the  Accusative  in  the  literal  sen.se 
of  call  to  mind,  recollect ;  the  Genitive  in  the  more  figurative  sense 
of  he  mindful  of :  — 

dulcis  moriens  reininiscitur  Argos  (Aen.  x.  782),  as  he  dies  he  calls  to  mind 
his  beloved  Argos. 

reminisoeretur  et  veteris  incommodi  populi  Romani  ct  pristinae  virtutis  Helve- 
tiorum  (B.  G.  i.  13),  let  him  remember  both  the  former  discomfiture  of  the 
Roman  people  and  the  ancient  valor  of  the  Helvetians.  [A  warning,  — 
let  him  bear  it  in  mind  (and  beware)!] 

a.  Recorder,  recollect,  recall,  regularly  takes  the  Accusative  :  — 
recordare  coasensum  ilium  theatrl  (Phil.  i.  30),  recall  that  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  [audience  in  the]  theatre. 

reoordamiui  oinnis  oivllis  dissensiones  (Cat.  iii.  24),  call  to  mind  all  the  civil 
wars. 

Note.  — Recorder  takes  the  genitive  once  (Pison.  12) ;  it  is  never  used  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  object,  but  may  be  followed  by  de  with  the  ablative  of  the  person  or  thing 
(of.  §  351.  N.) :  — 

de  te  recorder  (Scaur.  49),  J  remember  about  you. 

de  illis  (laerimis)  recorder  (Plane.  104),  I  am  reminded  of  those  tears. 

Verbs  of  Reminding 

351.  Verbs  of  reminding  take  with  the  Accusative  of  the  per¬ 
son  a  Genitive  of  the  tiring;  except  in  the  case  of  a  neuter  pro¬ 
noun,  which  is  put  in  the  accusative  (cf.  §  390.  c). 

So  admoneo,  commoneo,  commonefacio,  commonefio.  But  moned  wuth 
the  genitive  is  found  in  late  writers  only. 

Catillna  admonebat  alium  egestatis,  alium  cupiditatis  suae  (Sail.  Cat.  21), 
Catiline  reminded  one  of  his  jmverty,  another  of  his  cupidity. 
eos  hoc  inoneo  (Cat.  ii.  20),  I  give  them  this  warning. 
quod  VOS  lex  commonet  (Verr.  iii.  40),  that  which  the  law  reminds  you  of. 

Note.  —  All  tliese  verbs  often  take  de  with  the  ablative,  and  the  accusative  of  nouns 
as  well  as  of  pronouns  is  sometimes  used  witli  them:- — 

saepius  te  admoneo  de  syngrapha  Sittiana  (Fam.  viii.  4.  5)  I  remind  you  again  and 
again  of  Sittius’s  bond. 

officium  vostruin  ut  vos  male  cogatis  commonorier  (Plant.  Ps.  150) ,  that  you  may 
by  misfortune  force  yourselves  to  he  reminded  of  yow'  duty. 
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Verbs  of  Accusing,  Condemning,  and  Acquitting 

352.  Verbs  of  accusing^  condemning ^  and  acquitting,  take  the 
Genitive  of  the  Charge  or  Teiialt}?:  — 
arguit  ync  furtl,  he  accuses  me  of  theft. 

peculates  damnatu.?  (pecuniae  ixiblicae  daniiiatus)  (Flaco.  43),  condemned  for 
embezzlement. 

video  non  te  absolutum  esse  improbitatis,  sed  illos  damnatos  esse  caedis 
(Verr.  ii.  1.  72),  I  see,  not  that  you  were  acquitted  of  outrage,  but  that 
they  were  condemned  for  homicide. 

a.  Peculiar  genitives,  under  this  construction,  are  — 
capitis,  as  in  damnare  capitis,  to  sentence  to  death. 
maiestatis  [laesae],  treason  (crime  against  tlie  dignity  of  tlie  state), 
repetundarum  [rerum],  extortion  (lit.  of  an  action  for  reclaiming  money), 
voti  damnatus  (or  reus),  bound  [to  the  iiayincnt]  of  one’s  vow,  i.e.  success¬ 
ful  in  one’s  effort. 

pecuniae  (damiiaro,  ivldioare,  .see  note). 

dupli  etc.,  as  in  dupli  condemnare,  condemn  to  pay  twofold. 

Note.  —  Tlie  origin  of  tliese  geiiilivo  constructions  is  pointed  at  by  pecuniae  dam- 
nare  (Gell.  xx.  1.  38),  to  condemn  to  pay  money,  in  a  case  of  injury  to  Uio  per, son; 
quantae  pecuniae  iudicati  essent  (id.xx.  1.47),/w'«)  much  money  they  were  adjudged  to  pay, 
iu  a  mere  suit  lor  debt;  coiifessi  aeris  ac  debit!  iudicati  (id.  xx.  1.  42),  adjudged  to  owe 
an  admitted  sum  due.  These  expre.ssion.s  .slioiv  tJi.at  tlio  genitive  of  l.iie  ponaJty  comes 
from  the  use  of  the  genitive  of  value  to  express  a  .sum,  of  money  due  either  as  a  debt  or  as 
a  fine.  Since  in  early  civilizations  all  offences  could  be  compounded  by  the  payment  of 
fines,  the  genitive  came  to  be  used  of  other  puuislnnents,  not  pecuniary.  From  this  to 
the  genitive  of  tlie  actual  crime  is  an  easy  transition,  inasmuch  a.s  there  is  always  a 
confusion  between  crime  and  penalty  (cf.  Eng.  guilty  of  death).  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  assume  an  ellipsis  of  crimine  nr  iudicio. 


353.  Other  constructions  for  the  Charge  or  Penalty  are  — 

1.  The  Ablative  of  Price :  regularljf  of  a  definite  amount  of  fine, 
and  often  of  indefinite  joenalties  (cf.  §  416):  — 

Frusinates  tertia  parte  agri  damnati  (Liv.  x.  1),  the  peopM  of  Frusino  con¬ 
demned  [to  forfeit]  a  third  part  of  their  land. 

2.  The  Ablative  with  de,  or  the  Accusative  with  inter,  in  idiomatic 
expressions  :  — 

de  alea,  for  gambling  ;  de  ambitu,  for  bribery. 

de  pecuniis  repetundis,  of  extortion  (cf.  §  352.  a). 

inter  sicarios  (Rose.  Am.  90),  as  an  assassin  (among  the  assa,ssins). 

de  vl  et  maiestatis  damnati  (Hiil.  i.  21),  convicted  of  assault  and  treason. 

Note.  —  Tlie  accusative  with  ad  and  in  occurs  in  later  writei'.s  to  expre.ss  the  pen¬ 
alty  :  as,  —  ad  mortem  (Tao.  Ann.  xvi.  21),  to  death;  ad  (in)  metalla,  to  the  mines. 
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Verbs  of  Feeling 

354.  Many  verbs  of  feeling  take  the  Genitive  of  the  object 
which  excites  the  feelina-. 

O 

a.  V erbs  of  gtiiUi  a-s  misereor  and  miseresco,  take  the  genitive  :  — 
misereinini  familiae,  iudices,  miserGminl  patris,  miseremini  fili  (Elacc.  100), 
have  pity  on  the  family,  etc. 

miseiei-e  animi  non  digna  ferentis  (Aen.  ii.  144),  pity  a  soul  that  endures 
unworthy  thinys. 

miserescite  regi,<s  (id.  viii.  578),  pity  the  king,  [Poetical.] 

Note.  —  But  miseror,  commiseror,  beicail,  take  tlie  accusative;  a.s,  —  commuiiem 
condicionein  iniserai'i  (Mur.  55),  bewail  the  common  lot. 

h.  A ,s  impci'sonals,  miseret,  paenitet, piget,  pudet,  taedet  (or  pertaesum 
est),  take  the  genitive  of  the  cause  of  the  feeling  and  the  accusative 
of  ih.Q  'jperson  affected:- — 

quos  infamiae  suae  ueque  pudet  noque  taedet  (A''err.  i.  85),  who  are  neither 
ashamed-  nor  weary  of  their  dishonor. 
me  mi.seret  parietum  ipsoruin  (Phil.  ii.  00),  I  pity  the  very  walls. 
me  civitatis  morum  pigot  taedetque  (lug.  4),  1  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  ways 
of  the  state. 

decemvirorum  vos  pertaesum  est  (Liv.  iii.  67),  you  became  tired  of  the  decemvirs. 

e.  With  miseret,  paenitet,  etc.,  tlie  cause  of  the-  feeling  may  be  ex- 
pre.ssed  by  an  iiifinitive  or  a  clau.se  ;  — 

neque  me  paenitet  mortalis  inimicitias  habere  (Rab.  Po.st.  32),  nor  am  I  sorry 
to  have  deadly  enmities. 

non  dedisse  istunc  pudet;  me  quia  non  accepi  piget  (PI.  Pseud.  282),  he  is 
ashamed  not  to  have  given;  1  am  sorry  because  I  have  not  received. 

Noth.  —  Miseret  etc.  are  sometiiiie.s  u.sei!  i)ersonally  with  a  neuter  pronoun  as  sub¬ 
ject:  as, — non  te  haec  pudeut  (Ter,  Ad,  754),  do  not  these  things  shame  you? 

Interest  and  Rcfert 

355.  Tbe  impcr.sonals  interest  and  refert  take  the  Genitive  of 
the  person  (rarely  of  the  thing)  affected. 

The  subject  of  the  verb  is  a  neuter-  jjronoun  or  a  sub,stantive 
clause :  — 

Clodi  iiitererat  Milonein  perire  (cf.  Mil.  56),  it  was  the  interest  of  Clodius  that 
Milo  should  die.  - 

aliquid  quod  illorum  inagis  qua)u  .sua  retuli.sse  vidErStur  (lug.  111),  something 
which  seemed  to  be  moi'e  for  their  interest  than  his  own. 
video  eniin  quid  uiea  intersit,  quid  utriusque  nostrum  (Pam.  vii.  23.  4),  for  I 
see  what  is  fur  my  good  and  for  the  good  of  us  both. 
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<1.  Instead  of  the  genitive  of  a  personal  pronoun  the  correspond¬ 
ing  possessive  is  used  in  the  ablative  singular  feminine  after  interest 
or  refert : — 

quid  tua  id  refert?  magiil  (Ter.  Ph.  723),  Iww  dues  that  concern  you?  much. 
[See  also  the  last  two  examples  above.] 

veheiueiiter  iiitererat  vestra  qul  patres  estis  (Plin.  Ep.  iv,  13.  4),  it  would  be 
very  muck  to  your  advantage,  you  who  are  fathers. 

Note.  — This  is  the  only  construction  with  refert  in  classic  prose,  except  in  oue 
passage  in  Sallust  (see  example  above). 

b.  The  accusative  with  ad  is  used  with  interest  and  refert  to  ex¬ 
press  the  thing  with  reference  to  which  one  is  interested  ; _ 

niagni  ad  honorem  nostrum  interest  (Earn.  xvi.  1),  it  is  of  great  consequence 
to  our  honor. 

refert  etiam  ad  fructus  (Van-.  R.  R.  i.  16.  0),  it  makes  a  difference  as  to  the  crop. 

Note  1.  —  Very  rarely  the  penon  is  expre.ssed  hy  ad  and  the  accusative,  or  (with 
refert)  hy  the  dative  (probably  a  poi)ular  corruption):  — 

quid  id  ad  me  aut  ad  meam  rem  refert  (PI.  Pers.  Mi!),  what  diference  does  that 
make  to  me  or  to  my  interests  ? 

quid  relerat  intiTi  luaurae  finis  viventi  (Hor.  S.  i.  1.  4‘)),  what  difference  does  it 
niake  to  me  who  live  toithin  the  limits  of  natural  desire?  ' 

non  referre  dedecorl  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  65),  that  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
disgrace. 

Note  2.  -The  degree  of  interest  is  expressed  l)y  a  genitive  of  value,  an  adverb 
or  an  adverbial  accusative.  ’ 


Verbs  of  Plenty  and  Want  > 

356.  Verbs  of  Plenty  and  Want  sometimes  govern  the  geni¬ 
tive  (cf.  §  409.  a.  N.) :  — _ 

eonvivium  vicinorum  compIeO  (Cat.  M,  40,  in  the  mouth  of  Cato),  I  fill  up  the 
banquet  with  my  neighbors. 

impleutur  veteris  Bacchi  piuguisque  ferinae  (Aen.  i.  215),  theyf.U  themselves 
with  old  vjine  and  fat  venison. 

ne  quis  auxili  egeat  (B,  G.  vi.  11),  lest  any  require  aid. 

quid  est  quod  defeusidnis  ijidigeat  (Rose.  Am.  34),  what  is  there  that  needs 
defence? 

quae  ad  consolandum  maioris  ingeni  et  ad  ferendum  singularis  virtutis  indi¬ 
gent  (Fain.  vi.  4.  2),  [soItows]  which  for  their  comforting  need  more  ahih 
ity,  and  for  endurance  unusual  courage. 

Note.  —  Verbs  of  plenty  and  want  more  commonly  take  the  ablative  (see  55  409  a 
401) ,  except  egeo,  winch  takes  either  case,  and  indigeo.  But  the  genitive  is  hy  a  Greek 
Idiom  often  used  in  poetry  instead  of  the  ablative  with  all  words  denotino-  seixiration 
and  veant  (cf.  §  357.  6.  3):  — 

ahstiueto  irarum  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  27.  09),  refrain  from  wrath. 

operuin  solfitis  (id.  iii.  17.  \ff),  free  from  toils. 

desine  molliiim  querellarum  (id.  ii.  9.  17),  liave  done  with  weak  complaints 
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Genitive  with  Special  Verbs 

357.  The  Genitive  is  used  with  certain  special  vei'bs. 

a.  The  genitive  sometimes  follows  potior,  get  goossession  of;  as 
always  in  the  phrase  potiri  rerum,  to  he  master  of  affairs  :  — 

illius  regni  potii'i  (Fain.  i.  7.  5),  to  become  master  of  that  kingdom. 

Cleanthes  solem  dominari  et  lerum  potiri  pulat  (Aca.d.  ii,  12C),  Glemithes 
thinks  the  sun  holds  sway  and  is  lord  of  the  universe. 

Note.  —  But  potior  usually  takes  the  ablative  (sec  §410). 

b.  Some  other  verbs  rarely  take  the  genitive  — 

1.  analogy  tvitli  those  mentioned  in  §  354;  — 

iieque  liuius  sis  veritirs  feminae  prlmariae  (Ter.  Pli.  971),  and  you  had  no 
respect  for  this  high-born  lady. 

2.  As  akin  to  adjectives  which  take  the  genitive  :  — 
fastidit  mei  (Plant.  Aul.  245),  he  disdains  me.  [Cf.  fastidiosus.] 
stndet  tui  (quoted  N.  1).  iii.  72),  he  is  zealous  for  you.  [Cf.  stu(li0.sus.] 

3.  In  imitation  of  the  Greek:  — 

iustitiaene  prius  mirer,  belline  laborum  (Aen.  xi.  12G),  shall  I  rather  admire 
his  justice  or  his  toils  in  war? 

neque  ille  sSpo.sitl  ciceris  neo  longae  invidit  avenae  (Hor.  S.  ii.  0.  84),  nor  did 
he  grudge  his  garnered  peas.,  etc,  [But  cf.  invidu.s,  parcus.] 
laborum  decipitur  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  13.  38),  he  is  beguiled  of  Ms  woes. 
me  laborum  levas  (i’l.  Rud.  247),  you  relieve  me  of  my  troubles. 

358.  The  apparent  Genitive  animi  (really  Locative)  is  used  with 
a  few  verbs  and  adjectives  of  feeling  and  the  like :  ■ — 

Antiplio  me  excruciat  animi  (Ter.  Pli.  187),  Aniipho  tortures  my  mind  (me  in 
my  mind). 

qui  pendet  animi  (Tusc.  iv.  36),  who  is  in  suspense. 
me  animi  fallit  (Lucr.  i.  922),  my  mind,  deceives  me. 

So,  by  analogy,  desipiebam  mentis  (Pi.  Ejiid.  138),  I  was  out  of  my  head. 
aeger  animi,  sick  at  heart;  conlusus  animi,  disturbed  in  spiirit. 
sanus  mentis  aut  animi  (PI.  I’rin.  454),  sound  in  mind  or  heart. 


PECULIAR  GENITIVES 

359.  Peculiar  Genitive  constructions  are  the  following:  — 

«.  A  poetical  genitive  occurs  rarely  in  exclamations,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek  (  Genitive  of  ISxdamation) :  — 

di  immortSles,  mercimoni  lepidi  (PI.  Most.  912),  good  heavens!  what  a  charm¬ 
ing  bargain  ! 

foederis  heu  taoiti  (Prop,  iv,  7.  21),  alecs  for  the  unspoken  agreement! 
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6.  The  genitive  is  often  used  with  the  ablatives  causa,  gratia,  for 
tlio  sake  of;  ergo,  because  of;  and  the  indeclinable  instar,  like;  also 
with  pridie,  tke  day  before;  postridie,  the  day  after;  tenus,  as  far  as: 
honoris  causa,  with  clue  respect  (for  the  sake  of  honor). 
verb!  gratia,  for  ezcmple. 
eius  legis  ergo,  oft  account  of  this  law. 

equus  instar  montis  (Aeii.  ii.  15),  a  horse  huge  as  a  niocintain  (the  image  of 
a  mountain). 

laterum  tenus  (id.  x.  210),  as  far  as  the  sides. 

Note  i.  —  Of  tliese  the  genitive  wiih  causa  is  a  development  from  the  possessive 
genitive  and  resembles  that  in  nomen  insaniae  (§  34o.d) .  The  others  are  of  various  origin. 

Note  2.  —  In  prose  of  the  Ropuhlicau  Period  pridie  and  postridie  arc  thus  used  only 
in  the  expi-essions  pridie  (postridie)  eiusdiei,  the  dag  before  (after)  that  (ct.  “the  eve,  the 
morrow  of  that  day  ”) .  Tacitus  uses  the  construction  with  other  words :  as,  —  postridie 
insidiarum,  the  clay  after  (he  plot.  For  the  accusative,  sec  §  432.  a.  Tenus  takes  also 
tho  ablative  (p.  13C). 


DATIVE  CASE 

360.  Tile  native  is  probabljq  like  the  Genitive,  a  gi-ammatical  case,  that  is,  it  is 
a  form  appropriated  i,o  the  expression  of  a  variety  of  relatioms  otlier  than  that  of  the 
direct  object.  Rut  it  is  held  hy  .some  to  be  a  Locative  with  tlie  primary  meaning  of 
to  or  towards,  and  the  poetic  uses  (like  it  clamor  caelo,  Aeu.  v.  451)  are  regarded  as 
survivals  of  the  original  use. 

In  Latin  the  Dative  has  two  classe.s  of  meanings ;  — 

1.  Tho  Dative  denotes  an  object  not  as  caused  by  the  action,  or  directly  affected  hy 
ft  (like  the  Accusative),  hut  as  I’cciproeally  sharing  in  tho  action  or  receiving  it  con¬ 
sciously  or  actively.  Thu,s  in  dedit  puero  librum,  he  gave  the  boy  a  hook,  or  fecit  mihi 
iuiuviam,  he  did  rue  a  wrong ,  there  i,s  an  idea  of  the  boy's  receiving  the  book,  and  of  rny 
feeling  the  wrong.  Hence  expressions  denoting  persons,  or  things  vyith  personal 
attributes,  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  dative  tlian  those  denoting  mere  things.  So 
in  Spanish  the  dative  is  used  whenever  a  perio-n  is  the  object  of  an  action ;  yo  veo  al 
hoinbre,  1  see  [to]  the  man.  This  difference  between  the  Accusative  and  tlie  Dative 
(i.e.  between  the  Direct  and  the  Indirect  Object)  depends  u])on  the  point  of  view  implied 
in  the  verb  or  exi, sting  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Hence  Latin  verbs  of  similar  meaning 
(to  an  English  mind)  often  differ  in  the  case  of  their  object  (see  §  307.  a). 

2.  The  Dative  is  used  to  express  the  piurpose  of  an  action  or  that  for  which  it  serves 
(see  §  382).  This  construction  is  especially  used  with  abstract  expressions,  or  those 
implying'  an  action. 

The.se  two  c]a,s.se.s  of  Dative.?  approach  each  other  in  some  cases  and  are  occasion¬ 
ally  confounded,  as  in  §§  .383,  384. 

The  uses  of  the  Dative  are  the  following:  — 

1.  Indirect  Object  (genera!  f  1.  With  Tran.sitives  (J  302). 

use):  t  2.  With  Iiilrausitives  (§§  300-372). 

(  1.  Of  Possession  (with  esse)  (§  373). 

I  2.  Of  Agency  (with  Gerundive)  (§  374). 

2.  Special  or  Idiomatic  Ifses:  i  3.  Of  Reference  (datF«M.s  commodi)  (§§  ,376-381). 

I  4.  Of  Purpose  or  End  (predicate  use)  (§  382). 

j  5.  Of  Fitness  etc.  (with  Adjectives)  (§§  38.3,  384). 
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INDIRECT  OBJECT 

361.  The  Dative  is  used  to  denote  the  object  indirectly  affected 
by  an  action. 

This  is  called  the  Indirect  Object  (§  274).  It  is  usually  denoted 
ill  English  by  the  objective  with  to :  — 
cedite  tempori,  yield  to  the  occasion. 

provincia  Ciceroni  obtigit,  the  province  fell  by  lot  to  Cicero. 
inimicis  non  credimus,  we  do  not  trust  [to]  our  enemies. 


Indirect  Ob.ject  with  Tkansitives 

362,  The  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  with  the  Accusative 
of  the  Direct  may  be  used  with  any  transitive  verb  whose  mean¬ 
ing  allows  (see  §  274) :  — 

do  tibi  libruin,  I  give  you  a  boolc. 

illud  tibi  affii'ino  (Fain.  i.  7.  0),  this  1  assure  you. 

cominendo  tibi  6ius  ouiui.'i  negotia  (id.  i.  3),  I  pint  all  his  affairs  in  your  hands 
(commit  them  to  you). 

dabis  pi’ofeoto  misericordiae  quod  iiacundiae  iiegfivtsti  (Debt.  40),  you  will 
surely  grant  to  mercy  vdiat  you  refused  to  wrath. 
litteras  a  te  mihi  stator  Urns  reddidit  (Fain.  ii.  17),  your  messenger  delivered 
to  me  a  letter  from  you. 

a.  Many  verbs  have  both  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  use,  and 
take  either  the  Accusative  with  the  Dative,  or  the  Dative  alone  :  ■ — 

mihi  id  aurum  credidit  (cf.  Plaut.  Aul.  15),  he  trusted  that  gold  to  me. 
equo  iiG  credite  (Aen.  ii.  48),  put  not  your  trust  in  the  horse. 
concessit  senatus  postulationi  tuae  (Mur.  47),  the  senate  yielded  to  your  demand. 
coneSdere  amicis  quidquid  velint  (Lael.  38),  to  grant  to  friends  all  they  may 
wish. 

363.  Certain  verbs  implying'  motion  vaiy  in  their  construction 
between  the  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  and  the  Accusative 
of  the  End  of  Motion  (§§  426,  427):  — 

1.  Some  verbs  implying  motion  take  the  Accusative  (usually  with 
ad  or  in)  instead  of  the  Indirect  Object,  when  the  idea  of  motion  pre¬ 
vails  :  — 

litteras  qnUs  ad  Pompeium  scripsl  (Att.  iii.  8.  4),  the  letter  lohich  I  have  written 
[and  sent]  to  Pompey.  [Cf.  11611  quo  liaberem  quod  tibi  sciiberem  (id. 
iv.  4.t),  not  that  I  had  anything  to  lorite  to  you.'] 
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litterae  extempio  Romam  scriptae  (Liv.  xli.  16),  a  letter  was  immediately  written. 
[and  sent]  to  Borne. 

hostis  in  fugam  dat  (B.  G.  v.  51),  he  puts  the  enemy  tojlight.  [Cf.  ut  me  dem 
fugae  (Att.  vii.  23),  to  take  to  flight.'] 

omnes  reni  ad  Pompeium  deferrl  volunt  (Earn.  i.  1),  all  wish  the  ^natter  to  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  Pompey  (referred  to  Pompe}'). 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  many  verbs  of  motion  usually  followed  by 
the  Accusative  with  ad  or  in,  take'the  Dative  when  the  idea  of  motion 
is  merged  in  some  other  idea ;  — 

mihi  litteras  mittere  (Fam.  vii.  12),  to  send  me  a  letter. 
euin  librum  tibi  misi  (id.  vii.  19),  I  sent  you  that  book. 
nec  quicquam  quod  non  mihi  Caesar  detulerit  (id.  iv.  13),  ami  nothing  which 
Caesar  did  not  comm.unicate  to  me. 

cures  ut  mihi  vehaiitur  (id.  viii.  4.  5),  take  care  that  they  be  conveyed  to  me. 
cum  alius  alii  subsidiuni  ferreht  (B.  G.  ii.  26),  while  one  lent  aid  to  another. 

364.  Certain  verbs  may  take  either  tlie  Dative  of  the  person  and 
the  Accusative  of  the  thing,  or  (in  a  diffei-ent  sense)  the  Accusative 
of  the  person  and  the  Ablative  of  tlie  thing  ’ ;  — 

donat  coronas  suis,  he  presents  wreaths  to  his  men;  or, 

dOnat  suos  coronis,  he  presents  his  men  vjith  wreaths. 

vincula  exuere  sibi  (Ov.  M.  vii.  772),  to  shake  off  the  leash  (from  himself). 

omnis  armis  exuit  (B.  G.  v.  51),  he  stripped  them  all  of  their  arms. 

Note  1.  —  Interdico./orbjd,  takes  eitlier  (1)  tlie  Dative  of  the  person  and  the  Abla¬ 
tive  of  the  thing,  or  (2)  in  later  writers,  the  Dative  of  the  person  and  the  Aceusative  of 
the  thing :  — 

aqua  et  igni  alicui  interdicere,  to  forbid  one  the  use  of  fire  and  water.  [The  regular 
formula  for  baui,shmeut.] 

iuterdixit  histrionibus  scaenam  (Suet.  Dom.  7),  he  forbade  the  actors  [to  appear  on] 
the  stage  (he  prohibited  the  stage  to  the  actors), 
feminis  (dat.)  purpiirae  usu  interdicemus  (Liv.  xxxiv.  7),  shall  we  forbid  vjomen 
the  wearing  of  purple? 

Note  2.  —  The  Dative  with  the  Accusative  is,  used  in  poetry  with  many  verbs  ol 
preventing,  protecting,  and  the  like,  which  usually  take  the  Accusative  and  Ablative. 
Intercludo  and  prohibeo  sometimes  take  the  Dative  and  Accusative,  even  in  prose :  — 
hisce  omnis  aditus  ad  Snllam  intercludere  (Rose.  Am.  110),  to  shut  these  men  off 
from,  all  access  to  Sulla  (close  to  them  every  approach).  [Cf.  nti  commeatu 
Caesarem  intereluderet  (B.  G.  i.  48),  to  shut  Csesar  off  from  supplies.] 
hunc  (oe.strum)  areebbs  pecori  (Georg,  iii.  l.M),  you  .shall  keep  this  away  from  the 
flock.  [Cf .  ilium  arcuit  Gallia  (Phil.  v.  .37),  he  excluded  him  from  Gaul.} 
solstitium  pecori  defendite  (Eel.  vii.  47),  keep  the  summer  heat  from  the  flock.  [Cf. 
uti  se  a  contumelhs  inimicornm  defenderet  (B.  0.1.22),  to  defend  himself 
from  the  slandei's  of  Ms  enemies.}  . 


1  Such  are  dono,  impertio,  induo,  exuo,  adspergo,  inspergo,  circumdo,  and  in  poetry 
accingo,  iraplico,  and  similar  verbs 
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365.  Verbs  which  in  the  active  voice  take  the  Accusative  and 
Dative  retain  the  Dative  when  used  in  the  passive :  — 

puntiabantur  haec  eadem  Curioni  (B.  C.  ii.  37),  these  same  things  were 
announced  to  Curio.  [Active:  nuntiabant  (quidam)  haec  eadem  Curioni.] 
nec  doceiidi  Caesaris  propinquis  eius  .spatiuin  datur,  iieo  tribunis  plSbis  sui 
pei'iculi  deprecandi  facultas  tribuitur  (id.  i.  5),  no  time  is  given  Ccesar's 
relatives  to  inform  him,  and  no  O'pportmiity  is  granted  to  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs  to  avert  danger  from  themselves. 
proviuciae  privatis  decernuiitur  (id.  i.  0),  provinces  are  voted  to  private 
citizens. 


iNDntECT  Object  avith  Inteansitives 

366.  The  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  may  he  used  with  an}^ 
Intransitive  verb  whose  meaning  allows:- — 

oSdant  anna  togae  (Phil.  ii.  20),  let  arms  give  place  to  the  gown. 

Caesari  respondet,  he  replies  to  Ca'-sar. 

Caesari  respondGtur,  arcphj  is  given  to  Ccesar  (Ca;sar  is  replied  to) .  [Cf .  §  372.  ] 
respondi  maxiuiis  criminibus  (Phil.  ii.  30),  I  have  answered  the  heaviest  charges. 
wt  ita  cuique  eveniat  (id.  ii.  119),  that  it  may  so  turn  out  to  each. 

Note  1. — Intransitive  verbs  have  no  Direct  Object.  The  Indirect  Object,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the.se  cases  stands  alone  as  in  Oio  second  example  (bnl  cf.  §  362.  a). 

Note  2,  —  Cede, -i/ieW,  .sometimes  takes  the  Ablative  of  ilie  tiling  along  with  the 
Dative  of  the  person ;  us,  —  cedere  alicui  possessione  hortormn  (cf.  Mil.  75),  to  give  up  to 
one  the  possession  of  a  ga/rdeji. 

a.  Many  phrases  consi.sting  of  a  noun  with  the  copula  sum  or  a 
copulative  verb  are  equivalent  to  an  intransitive  verb  and  take  a 
kind  of  indirect  object  (cf.  §  367.  a.  n.^):  — 

auctor  esse  alicui,  to  advise  or  i)istigate  one  (cf.  persuadeo). 

quis  huic  rei  testis  est  (Quinot.  37),  iv!U)  testifies  (is  witness)  to  this  fact? 

is  finis  populationibus  fuit  (Liv.  ii.  30.  9),  tills  pul  an  end  to  the  raids. 

b.  The  dative  is  sometimes  used  rvithout  a  copulative  verb  in  a 
sense  approaching  that  of  the  genitive  (cf.  §§  367.  d,  377)  :  — 

legatus  fratri  (Mur.  32),  a  lieutenant  to  his  brother  (i.e.  a  man  assigned  to  his 
brother) , 

ministri  sceleribus  (Tac.  Ann,  vi.  36),  agents  of  crime.  [Cf,  siditionis  mini,s- 
tri  (id.'  i.  17),  agents  of  sedition.^ 

miseriis  suis  remedinrn  mortem  ex.spectare  (Sail.  Cat.  40),  to  look  for  death 
as  a  cure  for  their  miseries.  [Cf.  solu.s  mearum  miseriarumst  remedium 
(Ter.  Ad,  29-1).] 

Note.  —  The  case.s  in  a  and  b  differ  from  the  constructions  of  §  367.  a.  K.^  and 
§  .377  in  that  the  dative  is  more  closely  connected  in  idea  with  some  single  word  to 
which  it  serves  as  an  indirect  object. 
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Indirect  Object  with  Special  Verbs 

367.  Many  verbs  signifying  to  favor,  help,  please,  trust,  and 
their  contraries ;  also  to  believe,  persuade,  command,  obey,  serve, 
resist,  envy,  threaten,  pardon,  and  spared  take  the  Dative :  — 

our  mihi  invides,  w/i?/  do  ymi  envy  me? 
mihi  parcit  atque  ignoscit,  lie  spares  and  pardons  me. 
ignosoe  patrio  dolori  (Liv.  iii.  48),  excuse  a  father's  grief. 
subveni  patriae,  opitulare  conlegae  (Fam.  x.  10.  2),  come  to  the  aid  of  your 
country,  help  your  colleague. 
mihi  non  dispUcet  (Clu.  144),  it  does  not  displease  me. 
non  omnibus  serviO  (Att.  xiii.  49),  I  am  not  a  servant  to  every  man. 
non  parcam  operae  (Fain.  xiii.  27),  I  will  spare  no  pains. 
sio  mihi  persuasi  (Cat,  M.  78),  so  I  have  persuaded  myself. 
mihi  Fabius  dobsbit  Ignoscere  .si  minus  6ius  famae  parcere  videbor  quam  antea 
cOnsuluI  (Tull.  3),  Fabius  will  have  to  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  spare  his 
reputation  less  than  I  have  heretofore  regarded  it. 
huic  legion!  Caesar  confidebat  maxims  (B.  G.  i.  40.  15),  in  this  legion  Caesar 
trusted  most. 

In  these  verbs  the  Latin  retains  an  original  intransitive  meaning. 
Thus  :  invidere,  to  envy,  is  literally  to  look  askance  at ;  servire  is  to  he 
a  slave  to  ;  suadere  is  to  make  a  thing  poleasant  (sweet)  to. 

,,  a.  Some  verbs  apparently  of  the  same  meanings  take  the  Accusative. 

Such  are  iuvo, ,  adiuvo,  help ;  laedo,  injure ;  iubeo,  order ;  deficio,  fail ; 
delectb,  please  :  ■ — 

hie  pulvis  oculum  meum  laedit,  this  dust  hurts  mp  eye.  [Cf.  inulta  oculis 
noceiit,  many  things  are  injurious  to  the  eyes.  ] 

Note  i .  —  Fido  and  confido  take  also  the  Ablative  (§431 ) :  ■  as,  —  multum  natura  loci 
confidebant  (B.  6.  iii.  9),  they  had  great  confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  position. 

Note  2,  —  .Some  common  phrase.s  regularly  take  the  dative  prcci.sely  like  verb.s  of 
similar  meaning.  Such  are  —  praestO  e,s.se,  he  on  hand  (ci.  adesse) ;  moreni  gerere, 
humor  (cf.  morigerarl) ;  gratum  hacere,  do  afavm-  (cf.  gratifleari) ;  dicto  audiens  esse, 
be  obedient  (cf.  oboedire) ;  cui  fidem  habebat  (B.  G.  i.  19),  in  whom  he  had  confidence 
(cf .  confidebat) , 

So  also  many  phrases  wliere  no  corresponding:  verb  exists.  Such  are  —  bene  (male, 
pulclire,  aegre,  etc.)  esse,  heioell  {ill,  etc.)  q^';  iniuriam  facere,  do  injustice  to ;  diem 
dicere,  bring  to  Mai  (name  a  day  for,  etc.);  agere  gratias,  express  one's  thanks; 
habere  gratiam, /eeZ  thankful;  referre  gratiam,  repay  a  favor;  opus  esse,  he  neces¬ 
sary ;  damnum  dare,  inflict  an  injury;  acceptum  (expensum)  ferre  (esse),  cn^edit 
{charge);  houorein  habere,  to  pay  honor  to. 

1  These  include,  among  others,  the  following:  adversor,  cede,  credo,  faveo,  fido, 
Ignosco,  iinpero,  indulged,  invideo,  irascor,  niinitor,  noceo,  pared,  pared,  placed,  resistd, 
servio,  studed,  suadeo  (persuaded),  suscenseo,  tempero  (obtemperd) . 
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h.  Some  verbs  are  used  transitively  witli  the  Accusative  or  intran¬ 
sitively  with  the  Dative  without  perceptible  difference  of  meaning. 

Such  are  adulor,  aemulor,  despero,  praestolor,  medeor ;  — 

adulatus  est  Antonio  (Nep.  Att.  8),  lie  flattered  Arctomj. 

adulaiT  Heronem  (Tac.  Aim.  xvi.  19),  to  flatter  Nero. 

pacem  non  desperiis  (Att.  viii.  15.  3),  you  do  not  despair  of  jieace. 

saluti  dosperare  vetuit  (Clu.  68),  he  forbade  him  to  despair  of  safety. 

c.  Some  verbs  are  used  transitively  with  the  Accusative  or  intran¬ 
sitively  with  the  Dative  with  a  difference  of  meaning  :  —  ^ 

parti  civinm  consulunt  (Off.  i.  85),  they  consult  for  apart  of  the  citizens. 
cum  te  oonsuluissein  (Fain.  xi.  29),  when  I  had  consulted  you. 
metuSns  pueris  (Plant.  Ain.  IHS),  anxious  for  the  children. 
neo  metuunt  deos  (Tor.  Hoc.  772),  they  fear  not  even  the  gods.  [So  also  timeo.] 
prospioite  patriae  (Cat.  iv.  3),  have  regard  for  the  state. 
prOspioore  sedem  senecltiti  (Liv.  iv.  49.  14),  to  provide  a  haUtationfor  old  age. 
[So  also  provided.] 

d,  A  few  verbal  nouns  (as  insidiae,  ambush;  obtemperatio,  obedi¬ 
ence)  rarely  take  the  dative  like  the  corresponding  verbs  :  — 

insidias  oonsuJi  (Sail.  Cat.  32),  the  plot  against  the.  consul  (cf.  insidior). 
obtemperatio  legibus  (Legg.  i.  42),  obedience  to  the  laws  (cf.  obtempero). 
sibi  ipsi  responsio  (De  Or.  ill.  207),  an  answer  to  himself  (of.  responded). 

Note.  —  lu  these  cases  the  dative  depends  immediately  upon  the  verbal  force  of  the 
noun  and  not  on  any  complex  idea  (cf.  §  3G0.  a,  b). 

368.  The  Dative  is  used  — 

1.  With  the  impersonal  s  libet  (lubet),  it  pleases,  and  licet,  it  is 
allowed :  — 

quod  mihi  maxime  lubet  (Fain.  i.  8.  3),  what  most  pleases  me. 
quasi  tibi  non  lioeret  (id.  vi.  8),  as  if  you  were  not  permitted. 

2.  With  verbs  compounded  with  eatis,  bene,  and  male  :  — 

mihi  ipse  nuinquani  satisfaciD  (Fam.  i.  1),  P  never  satisfy  myself. 
optimo  viro  inaledicere  (Deiot.  28),  to  speak  ill  of  a  most  excellent  man. 
pulchruin  est  benefacere  rei  publicae  (Sail.  Cat.  3),  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to 
benefit  the  state. 

Note.  —  These  are  not  real  compounds,  hut  yihrases,  and  were  apparently  felt  as 
such  hy  the  Romans.  Thus,  —  satis  officio  meo,  satis  illorum  voluiitati  qui  a  me  hoc 
petiverunt  factum  esse  arhitrahor  (Verr.  v.  130) ,  I  shall  consider  that  enough  has  been 
done  for  my  duty,  enough  for  the  wishes  of  those  who  asked  this  of  me. 

1  See  the  Lexicon  under  caveo,  convenio,  cupio,  insisto,  maneo,  praeverto,  recipio,  re- 
nimtio,  solvo,  succedo. 
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3.  With  gratificor,  gratulor,  nubo,  permitto,  plaudb,  probo,  studeo,  Bup- 
plico,  excello:  — 

Pompeio  se  gratificari  putant  (Fam.  i.  1),  tlusy  suppose  they  are  doing  Poinpey 
a  service. 

gratulor  tibi,  ml  Balbe  (id.  vi.  12),  1  cmigratulate  you,  my  dear  Balbus. 
tibi  permitto  re.spondere  (N.  D.  iii.  4),  I  give  you  leave  to  answer. 
mihi  plaudo  ipse  domi  (Hor.  S.  i.  1.  66),  I  applaud  myself  at  home. 
cum  inimici  M.  Fontei  v5bis  ac  populo  Romano  minentur,  amiei  ac  propinqui 
supplicent  vobis  (Font.  35),  while  the  enemies  of  Marcus  Fonteius  are 
threatening  you  and  the  Roman  people  too,  while  his  friends  and  relatives 
are  beseeching  you. 

Note.  —  Misceo  and  iungo  sometimes  take  the  dative  (see  §  413.  o.  N.) .  Haereo  usually 
takes  the  ablative,  ivitli  or  witliont  in,  rarely  the  dative:  a.s,  —  liaereutem  capiti  coro- 
nam  (Hor.  S.  i.  10.  49),  a  wreath  dinging  to  the  head. 

a.  The  dative  is  often  used  by  the  poet,s  in  constructions  which 
would  in  prose  require  a  noun  with  a  preposition.  So  especially 
with  verbs  of  contending  (§  413.  h) :  — 

contendis  Homero  (Prop.  i.  7.  3),  you  vie  with  Homer.  [In  prose  :  cum  Honiero.] 
placitone  etiairi  pugnSbts  amori  (Aen.  iv.  38),  loill  you  struggle  even  against  a 
love  that  pleases  you  ? 

tibi  oertat  (Eol.  v.  8),  vies  with  you.  [tecum.] 

differt  sermoni  (Hor.  S.  i.  4.  48),  differs  from  prose,  [a  sermone,  §  401.] 
lateri  abdidit  enseni  (Aen.  ii.  5-53),  buried  the  sword  in  his  side,  [in  latere, 

§  430.  ] 

For  tlie  Dative  iii.stead  of  ad  with  tlie  Accusative,  see  §  428.  h. 

369.  Some  verbs  ordinarily  intransitive  may  have  an  Accusa¬ 
tive  of  the  direct  object  along  with  the  Dative  of  the  indirect 
(cf.  §  362.  a):  — 

cui  cum  rex  crucem  minaretnr  (Tusc.  i.  102),  and  when  the  king  threatened 
him  with  the  cross. 

Cretensibus  obsides  imperavit  (Manil.  35),  he  (reacted  hostages  of  the  Cretans. 
omnia  sibi  ignoscere  (Veil.  ii.  30),  to  pardon  one’s  self  everything. 

Ascanione  pater  R6man:i.s  invidet  arces  (Aen,  iv.  234),  does  the  father  envy 
riscanius  his  Roman  citadels  f  [With  invideo  this  construction  is  poetic 
or  late.] 

a.  With  the  passive  voice  this  dative  may  be  retained  : _ 

qui  iam  nunc  sanguinem  meum  sibi  indulgerl  aequum  censet  (Liv.  xl.  15.  16), 
who  even  now  thinks  it  rigid  that  my  blood  should  be  granted  to  him  as  a 
favor. 

singulis  censoribus  denarii  trecenti  imperati  sunt  (Verr.  ii,  137),  three  hun¬ 
dred  denarii  were  exacted  of  each  censor. 

Scaevolae  conoessa  est  facundiae  virtiis  (Quint,  xii,  3.  9),  to  Scaevola  has 
been  granted  excellence  in  oratory. 
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Indirect  Object  with  Compounds 

370.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter,  ob, 
post,  prae,  pro,  sub,  super,  and  some  with  circum,  admit  the  Dative 
of  the  indirect  object :  — 

ueque  enim  adsentior  eis  (Lael.  13),  for  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
quantum  natura  lioiniiiis  pecadibus  antecedit  (Off.  i.  106),  so  far  as  man's 
nature  is  swpenor  to  brutes. 

SI  sibi  ipse  coiiseiitit  (id.  i.  5),  if  he  is  in  accord  with  himself. 
virtutes  semper  voluptatibus  inhaerent  (Fin.  i.  08),  virtues  are  always  con¬ 
nected  with  pleasures. 

ornnibu.?  negotus'non  interfuit  solum  sed  praefuit  (id.  i.  6),  he  not  only  had 
a  hand  in  all  matters,  but  took  the  lead  in  them. 
tempestati  obsequi  artis  est  (Earn.  i.  9.  21),  it  is  a  point  of  skill  to  yield  to 
the  weather. 

neo  umquam  .suooumbet  inimicis  (Deiot.  30),  and  he  will  never  yield  to  his 
foes. 

cum  et  Brutus  cuilibet  ducuin  praeferendus  viderStur  et  Vatinius  nfllli  non 
esset  postferendus  (Veil.  ii.  09),  since  Brutus  seemed  worthy  of  being  put 
before  any  of  the  generals  ami  Vatinius  deserved  to  be  put  after  all  of  them. 

(I,  Ill  these  cases  the  dative  depends  not  on  the  preposition,  but 
on  the  coinpoiind  verb  in  its  acquired  meaning.  Hence,  if  the  acquired 
meaning  is  not  suited  to  an  indirect  object,  the  original  construction 
of  the  simple  verb  remains. 

Thus  in  convocat  suos,  he  calls  Ids  men  together,  the  idea  of  calling  is  not  so 
modified  as  to  make  an  indirect  object  appropriate.  So  homiuem  interficere,  to 
make  way  with  a  man  (kill  liini).  But  in  praeficere  imperatorem  bello,  to  put  a 
man  as  commander-in-chief  in  charge  of  a  war,  the  idea  resulting  from  the  com¬ 
position  is  suited  to  an  indirect  object  (see  also  b,  §§  371,  388.  b). 

Note  1.  —  Some  of  these  verbs,  being  originally  transitive,  take  also  a  direct  object : 

‘Unus  nos  jiericulis  (Off.  i.  83),  (hat  we  may  'not  e:cpose  ourselves  to  perih. 

Note  2.  —  The  construction  of  §  370  is  not  different  in  its  nature  from  that  of  §§  ."62. 
366,  and  367 ;  but  the  compound  verbs  make  a  ooiivenieiit  group. 

b.  Some  compounds  of  ad,  ante,  ob,  with  a  few  others,  have  acquired 

a  transitive  meaning,  and  take  the  accusative  (cf.  §  388.  b) : _ ^ 

nos  oppugnat  (Fam.  i.  1),  he  opposes  us. 

quis  audeat  bene  comitatum  aggredi  (Phil.  xii.  25),  who  would  dare  encounter 
a  man  well  attended  f 
munus  obire  (Lael.  7),  to  attend  to  a  duty. 

1  Sucli  verbs  are  aggredior,- adeo,  antecedo,  anteeo,  antegredior,  convenio,  ineo  ober 
offendo,  oppugno,  praecedo,  sutieo.  .  ’  •  ’ 
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c.  The  adjective  obvius  and  the  adverb  obviam  with  a  verb  take 
the  dative ;  — 

si  ille  obvius  ei  futurus  non  erat  (Mil.  47),  if  lie  was  not  intending  to  get  in 
his  way. 

mihi  obviam  veiiisti  (Earn.  ii.  16.  3),  you  came  to  meet  me. 

371.  When  place  or  motion  is  distinctly  thought  of,  the  verbs 
mentioned  in  §  370  regularly  take  a  noun  with  a  preposition; 

inhaeret  in  visceribus  (Tusc.  iv.  24),  it  remains  fixed  in  the  vitals. 

liomiiie  coniunoto  mecum  (Tull.  4),  a  man  united  to  me. 

cum  hoc  ooneurrit  ipse  Eumenes  (Nep.  Eiiin.  4.  1),  with  him  Eumenes  him¬ 
self  engages  in  combat  (runs  together). 

Inserite  oculos  in  curiam  (Font.  4.3),  fix  your  eyes  on  the  senate-house. 

Ignis  qui  est  oh  os  offusus  (Tim.  14),  the  fire  which  is  diffused  before  the  sight. 

obicitur  contra  istdrum  impetus  Macedouia  (Font.  44),  Macedonia  is  set  to 
withstand  their  attacks.  [Cf.  si  quis  vobis  error  obieotus  (Caeo.  5),  if 
any  mistake  has  been  caused  you.] 

in  segetem  llanima  inoidit  (Aen.  ii.  804),  the  fire  falls  upon  the  standing  corn. 

Notk.  —  But  the  us.ago  v.aries  in  different  authors,  in  different  words,  and  often  in 
the  same  word  and  the  same  sense.  The  Lexicon  must  be  consulted  for  each  verb. 

372.  Intransitive  verbs  that  govern  the  dative  are  used  imper¬ 
sonally  in  the  passive  (§  208.  d).  The  dative  is  retained  (of.  §  8G5) : 

cui  parol  potuit  (Liv.  xxi.  14),  who  could  be  spared? 

nSn  inodo  nOn  invidetur  illi  aetatl  verum  etiain  fav5tur  (Off.  ii.  45),  that  age 
(youth)  not  only  is  not  envied,  but  is  even  favored. 

tempori  servienduni  est(Fiinj.  ix.  7),  we  must  serve  the  exigency  of  the  occasion. 

Note.  —  In  poetry  the  personal  ponstruction  is  sometimes  found:  as,  —  curinvideor 
(Hor.  A.  P.  56),  why  am  I  envied? 

Dative  of  Possession 

373.  The  Dative  is  used  with  esse  and  similar  words  to  denote 
Possession ;  — 

est  mihi  domi  pater  (Eel.  iii.  3.3),  I  have  a  father  at  home  (there  is  to  me). 

homini  cum  deo  .siinilitudo  est  (Legg.  i.  25),  man  has  a  likeness  to  God. 

quibus  ope.s  nullae  .sunt  (Sail.  Cat.  37),  [those]  who  have  no  laealth. 

Note.  —  The  Genitive  or  a  Posscs.sive  with  esse  emphasizes  the  possessor;  the 
Dative,  the  fact  of  possession:  as,  —  liber  est  meus,  the  book  is  mine  (and  no  one’s 
else) ;  est  mihi  liber,  7 have  a  book  (among  other  things). 

a.  Witli  nomen  est,  and  similar  expressions,  the  name  is  often  put 
in  the  Dative  by  a  kind  of  apposition  with  the  person;  but  the 
hiominative  is  also  common  :  — 


§§  373-375] 
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(1)  cui  Africano  fuit  cognomen  (Liv.  xxv.  2),  whose  (to  whom)  surname  was 

Africanus. 

pnero  ah  inopia  Egerio  inditum  nomen  (id.  i.  34),  the  name  Egerius  was  given 
the  hoy  from  his  -poverty. 

(2)  puero  nomeu  est  Marcus,  the  boy's  name  is  Marcus  (to  the  boy  is,  etc.), 
oni  noincn  Aretliusa  (Vent  iv.  118),  [a  fount]  called  Arethusa. 

Note.  —  In  early  Latin  the  dative  is  usual ;  Cicero  prefers  the  nominative,  Livy  the 
dative;  Sallust  uses  tlie  dative  oiiiy.  lu  later  Latin  the  genitive  also  occurs(cf.  §343. d): 
as,  —  Q.  Metello  Macedonici  nomeri  inditum  est  (Veil.  i.  11),  to  Quintus  Metell-as  the 
7iame  of  Macedonicus  loas  given. 

b.  Desum  takes  the  dative ;  so  occasionally  absum  (which  regu¬ 
larly  has  the  ablative)  ;  ■ — 

h5o  unum  Caesari  defuit  (B.G.  iv.  26),  this  only  was  lacking  to  Caesar, 
quid  huic  abe.ss6  poterit  (De  Or.  i.  48),  whai  can  be  xoanttng  to  him  ? 

/'  Dative  of  the  Agent 

j  374.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  with  the  Gerundive  to 
denote  the  person  on  whom  the  necessity  rests :  — 

haec  vobis  provinoia  est  defendenda  (Manil.  14),  this  province  is  for  you  to 
defend  (to  be  defended  hy  you). 

mihi  est  pugnandum,  1  have  to  fight  (i.e.  the  need  of  fighting  is  to  me  :  cf. 
mihi  est  liber,  I  have  a  book,  §  873.  k.). 

a.  This  is  the  regular  wa.y  of  expressing  tlie  ar/ent  with  the  Second 
or  Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation  (§  190). 

JtoTE  1.  —  Tlie  Ahhilive  of  the  Agent  witliab  (§  405)  i,s  .soinotiines  used  with  the  See- 
ond  Periphrastic  Conjugation  when  the  Dative  would  be  ambiguous  orwhen  a  stronger 
expression  is  desired ;  — 

quibus  est  a  vobis  consuleudum  (Manil.  6), /or  whom  you  must  consult.  [Here  U\o 
datives,  quibus  and  vobis,  would  have  been  ambiguous.] 
rem  ab  omnibus  vobis  providendam  (Rabir.  4),  that  the  matter  must  he  attended  to 
hy  all  of  you.  [Tlie  dative  might  mean  for  all  of  yo?/.] 

Note  2.  —  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  either  a  special  use  of  the  Dative  of  Posses¬ 
sion  or  a  development  of  the  Dative  of  Reference  (§  37G). 

375.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  common  with  perfect  parti- 
cipiles  (especially  when  used  in  an  adjective  sense),  but  rare  with 
other  parts  of  the  verb :  — 

mihi  delibei'a.tum  et  constitutnm  est  (Leg.  Agr.  i.  20),  I  have  deliberated  a'lid 
resolved  (it  has  been  deliberated  by  me), 
mihi  res  provisa  est  (Verr.  iv.  91),  the  matter  tias  been  provided  for  by  me. 
sic  dis.simillimis  bestiolis  comnumiter  cibus  quaeritur  (N.  D.  ii.  12'3),  so  hy 
very  different  creatures  food  is  sought  in  common. 
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a.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  by  the  poets  and  later  writers 
with  almost  any  passive  verb ;  — 

neque  cernitur  uUi  (Aen.  i,  440),  nor  is  seen  hy  any. 

feiix  est  dicta  sorori  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  1.  597),  slie  was  called  happy  by  her  sister. 
Aelia  Paetina  Narcisso  fovebatur  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  1),  jiEUa  Pmtina  was 
favored  hy  Narcissus. 

b.  The  dative  of  the  person  who  sees  or  thinks  is  regularly  used 
after  videor,  seem  : — 

videtur  mihi,  it  seems  (or  seems  good)  to  me. 
dis  aliter  visum  [est]  (Aen.  ii.  428),  it  seemed  otherwise  to  the  gods. 
videor  mihi  perspicere  ipsius  animum  (Fam.  iv.  13.  5),  I  seem  (to  myself)  to  see 
the  soul  of  the  man  himself. 

Noth.  —  The  verb  probare,  approve  (originally  a  mercantile  word),  takes  a  Dative 
of  Reference  (§  370) ,  wliich  has  become  so  firmly  attached  that  it  is  often  retained  with 
the  passive,  seemingly  as  Dative  of  Agent:  — 

haec  sententia  et  illi  et  nobis  probabatur  (Fam.  i.  7.  5),  this  view  met  both  his 
approval  and  mine  (was  made  acceptable  both  to  him  and  to  me), 
hoc  consilium  plerisque  non  probabatur  (B.  C.  i.  72),  thisplan  was  not  apiproved  hy 
the  majority.  [But  also,  consilium  a  cunctis  probabatur  (id.  i.  74).] 


Dative  of  Reference 

376.  The  Dative  often  depends,  not  on  any  particular  word,  but 
on  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence  {Dative  of  Reference). 

,  The  dative  in  this  construction  is  often  called  the  Dative  of 
Advantage  or  Disadvantage/  as  denoting  the  person  or  thing  for 
whose  benefit  or  to  whose  prejudice  the  action  is  performed. 

tibi  aras  (Plaut.  More.  71),  you  plough  for  yourself. 

tuas  rSs  tibi  habeto  (Piaut.  Trin.  200),  keep  your  goods  to  yourself  (formula 
of  divorce). 

laudavit  mihi  fratrem,  he  praised  my  brother  (out  of  regard  for  me;  laudavit 
fratrem  meum  would  imply  no  such  motive). 

meritos  maotavit  honore,s,  taurum  Weptuno,  taurum  tibi,  pulcher  Apollo 
(Aen.  iii.  118),  he  offered  the  sacrifices  due,  a  bull  to  Neptune,  a  bull  to 
thee,  beautiful  Apollo. 

Rote.  In  thi.y  consf.ruction  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  complete  without  the 
dative,  which  is  not,  as  in  the  preceding  constructions,  closely  connected  with  any  sin¬ 
gle  word.  Tims  the  Dative  of  Reference  is  easily  distinguishable  in  jnost  instances 
even  when  the  sentence  consists  of  only  two  words,  as  in  the  first  example. 

377.  The  Dative  of  Reference  is  often  used  to  qualify  a  whole 
idea,  instead  of  the  Possessive  Genitive  modifying-  a  single  word  : 


^  Vat.h'i/fi  r.om/no(h  ai/.t  incomniod t . 
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iter  Poenis  vel  corporibus  suis  obstraere  (Cat.  M.  75),  to  block  the  march  of 
the  Carthaginians  even  with  their  own  bodies  (to  block,  etc.,  for  the  di.s- 
advantage  of,  etc.). 

s6  in  conspectuin  nautis  dedit  (Verr.  v.  8G),  he  put  himself  in  sight  of  the 
sailors  (he  put  himself  to  the  sailors  into  sight), 
versatur  mihi  ante  oculos  (id.  v.  123),  it  comes  before  my  eyes  (it  comes  to  me 
before  the  eyes). 

378.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  person  from  whose  foint  of  view 
an  opinion  is  stated  or  a  situation  or  a  direction  is  defined. 

Thi.s  is  often  called  tlie  Dative  of  the  Person  Judging,'  but  is 
merely  a  weakened  variety  of  tite  Dative  of  Deference.  It  is  used  — 

1.  Of  the  mental  ])oint  of  tdew  (in  my  opinion,  according  to  me, 
etc.) ;  — 

Plato  mihi  unu.s  instar  e,st  centum  milium  (Brut.  191),  in  my  opinion  (to  me) 
Plato  alone  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand. 
erit  ille  mihi  semper  deus  (ltd.  i.  7),  he  will  always  be  a  god  to  me  (in  my 
regard). 

quae  est  ista  servitus  tarn  clSi-o  homini  (Par.  41),  what  is  that  slavery  according 
to  the  view  of  this  distinguished  man  ? 

2.  Of  the  local  point  of  view  (as  you  go  in  etc.).  In  this  use  tlie 
person  is  commonly  denoted  indefinitely  by  a  participle  in  the  dative 
plural : — 

oppiduin  primnm  Thessaliae  venientibus  ah  Kpiro  (B.  C.  iii.  80),  the  first  town 
of  Thessaly  as  you  come  from  Epirus  (to  tlu).se  coming,  etc.), 
laeva  parte  sinum  intrant!  (Liv.  xxvi.  20),  on  the  left  as  you  sail  up  the  gulf 
(to  one  entering). 

est  urbe  egressis  tuinxdus  (Aen.  ii.  7l3),  there  is,  as  you  come  out  of  the  city, 
a  mound  (to  those  liaving  come  out). 

Note.  — The  Dative  of  the  Person  Judging  is  (by  a  Greek  idiom)  j-arely  modified  by 
nolens,  volens  (participle, s  of  nolo,  volo),  or  by  some  similar  woi-d:  — 

nt  quibusque  bellnm  invitis  ant  cupientibus  erat  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  59),  as  each  might 
receive  the  war  reluctantly  or  gladly. 

ut  militibus  labos  volentibus  e,sset  (Iiig.  100),  that  the  soldiers  might  assume  the 
task  willingly. 

379.  The  Dative  of  Reference  is  used  idiomatically  without 
any  verb  in  colloquial  questions  and  exclamations  :  — 

quo  .mihi  fortunam  (Hor,  Ep.  i.  .5.  12),  of  what  use  to  me  is  fortune? 
unde  mihi  lapidem  (Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  116),  where  can  I  get  a  stone? 
quo  tibi,  Tiili  (id.  i,  6.  24),  what  use  for  you,  Tillius? 


1  Dativus  iudicantia. 
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SYNTAX;  CONSTRUCTION  OR  CASES 


a.  Tlie  dative  of  reference  is  sometimes  used  after  interjections : 
ei  (hei)  mihi  (Aen.  ii.  274),  ah  me! 
vae  victis  (Liv.  v.  48),  woe  to  tlic  conquered. 
em  tibi,  there,  take  that  (there  for  you) !  [Cf.  §  380.] 

Note.  —  To  express  — meaning  instead  of,  in  defence  of,  in  behalf  of — the 

ablative  with  pro  is  used ;  — 

pro  patria  inori  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  2.  13),  to  die  for  one^s  country. 
ego  ibo  pro  te  (Plaut.  Most.  1131),  I  will  go  instead  of  you. 


Ethical  Dative 

380.  The  Dative  of  the  Pei’sonal  Pronouns  is  used  to  show  a 
certain  interest  felt  by  the  pei-son  indicated.^ 

This  construction  is  called  the  Ethical  Ihative.^  It  is  really  a 
faded  variety  of  the  Dative  of  Itefereuce. 

quid  mihi  Celsus  agit  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  3.  15),  pray  what  is  Celsus  doing  ? 
suo  sibi  servit  patrl  (ITaut.  Capt.  5),  he  serves  his  own  father. 
at  tibi  repente  venit  mihi  Cauinius  (Fain.  ix.  2),  hut,  look  you,  of  a  sudden 
comes  to  me  Caninius. 

hem  tibi  talentum  argeiiti  (PI.  True.  00),  hark  ye,  a  talent  of  silver. 
quid  tibi  vis,  what  would  you  have  (what  do  you  wish  for  yourself)  ? 

Dative  of  Separation 

381.  Many  verbs  of  taking  away  and  the  like  take  the  Dative 
(especially  of  a  person)  instead  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation 

(§  401). 

Such  are  compounds  of  ab,  de,  ex,  and  a  few  of  ad  :  — 
aureuin  ei  dstraxit  aniiculum  (N.  D.  iii.  83),  he  took  from  him  his  cloak  of 
gold. 

hunc  mihi  terrorem  eripe  (Cat.  i.  18),  take  from  me  this  terror. 
vitain  adulescentibus  vis  aufert  (Cat.  M.  71),  violence  deprives  young  men  of 
life. 

nihil  enim  tihi  detraxit  senatus  (Pam.  i.  5  n),  for  the  senate  has  taken  nothing 
from  you. 

nee  mihi  hmic  errorem  extorquerl  volo  (Cat.  M.  85),  nor  do  I  wish  this  error 
wrested  from  me. 

Note.  —  The  Dative  of  .Soiiaration  is  a  variety  of  tlie  Dative  of  Reference.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  action  as  done  to  the  person  or  thing,  and  is  Urns  more  vivid  than  the  Ablative. 

1  Compare  “I  ’ll  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  together.”  — As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

“  Dativus  ethieus. 
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a,  Tlie  distinct  idea  of  motion  requires  the  ablative  with  a  prep¬ 
osition  —  thus  generally  with  names  of  things  (§  426.  1)  :  — 
ilium  ex  periculo  ei'lpuit  (B.  G.  iv.  12),  7ie  dragged  him  out  of  danger. 

Note.  — So)neti]ne.s  tlio  dative  ol  the  person  and  the  ablative  of  the  thing  with  a 
preiiositioii  are  t)oth  u.sed  ^vith  the  same  verb:  as,  — mihi  praeda  de  manibus  eripitur 
(Veil',  ii.  1.  142),  the  booty  is  wrested  from  my  hands. 


Dative  of  the  Purpose  or  End 

382.  The  Dative  is  used  to  denote  the  Purpose  or  End,  often 
with  another  Dative  of  the  jierson  or  thing’  affected. 

This  use  of  the  dative,  once  apparently  general,  remains  in 
only  a  few  consti'uctions,  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  dative  of  an  abstract  noun  is  used  to  show  that /or  wloioh 
a  thing  serves  or  which  it  accomplishes,  often  with  another  dative  of 
the  person  or  thing  affected :  — 

rsl  publicae  cladi  sunt  (lug.  86.  4S),  they  are  ruin  to  the  state  (they  are  for  a 
di,saster  to  the  state). 

niiigno  usui  nostris  fuit  (15.  G.  iv.  25),  it  vjas  of  great  service  to  our  men  (to 
our  men  for  great  use). 

tertiam  aoiem  nostris  subsidio  inisit  (id.  i.  52),  he  sent  the  third  line  as  a  relief 
to  our  men. 

suis  saluti  fuit  (id.  vii.  60),  he  was  the  salvation  of  his  men. 
evenit  facile  quod  d5,g  cordi  esset  (Liv.  i.  39),  timl  came  to  pass  easily  which 
'  was  desired  by  the  gods  (was  for  a  pleasure  [lit.  heart]  to  the  gods). 

Note  1.  — Thi.?  construction  is  often  called  the  Dative  of  Service,  or  the  Double 
Dative  construction.  The  verb  is  usually  sum.  Tlie  noun  expressing  the  end  for 
which  is  regularly  abstract  and  singular  in  number  aud  i.s  never  modified  by  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  except  one  of  degree  (magnus,  minor,  etc.),  or  by  a  genilive. 

Note  2.  —  The  word  frugi  u,sed  as  an  adjective  is  a  dative  of  this  kind:  — 
cogis  me  dicere  inimicum  Frugi  (Font,  iit)) ,  you  covyjel  me  to  call  my  enemy  Jloncst. 
homines  satis  fortes  et  plane  frugi  (Verr.  iii.  07),  men  brave  enough  and  thoroughly 
honest.  Cf.  ero  frugi  bonae  (Plant.  Pseud.  408),  I  will  be  good  for  some¬ 
thing.  [See  §  122.  b.] 

2.  The  Dative  of  Purpose  of  concrete  nouns  is  used  in  prose  in  a 
few  military  expressions,  and  with  freedom  in  poetry  :  — 

locum  castris  deligit  (B.  G.  vii.  10),  he  selects  a  site  for  a  camp. 
receptui  canere,  to  sound,  a  retreat  (for  a  retreat), 
receptui  signuni  (Phil.  xiii.  15),  the  signal  for  retreat. 
optavit  locum  regno  (Aen.  iii.  109),  he  chose  a  place  for  a  kingdom. 
locum  insidiis  circumspectare  (Liv.  xxi.  S3),  to  look  about  for  a  place  for  an 
ambush.  [Cf.  locum  seditionis  quaerere  (id.  iii.  46).] 

For  the  Dative  of  the  Gerundive  denoting  Purpose,  see  §  505,  b. 
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Dative  with  Adjectives 

383.  The  Dative  is  used  after  Adjectwes  or  Adverbs,  to  denote 
that  to  which  the  given  quality  is  directed.,  for  which  it  exists.,  or 
towards  which  it  tends. 

Note.^ — The  dative  with  certain  adjectives  is  in  orii^in  a  Dative  of  Purpose  or  End. 

384.  The  Dative  is  used  with  adjectives  (and  a  few  Adverbs)  of 
fitness,  nearness,  likeness,  service,  inclination,  and  their  opposites  :  ^ 

nihil  est  tam  naturae  aptun)  (Lael.  17),  nothimj  is  so  fitted  to  nature. 

nihil  difficile  amanti  puto  (Or.  33),  I  think  nothing  hard  to  a  lover. 

castris  idOneum  locum  delegit  (B.  G.  i.  49),  he  selected  a  place  suitable  for  a 
camp. 

trihuni  nobis  sunt  amici  (Q.  Fr.  i.  2.  id),  the  tribunes  are  friendly  to  us. 

esse  propitius  potest  nemini  (N.  D.  i.  124),  he  can  be  gracious  to  nobody. 

magnis  autera  viris  prosperae  semper  omues  r6s  (id,  ii.  107),  but  to  great  men 
everything  is  always  favorable. 

sSdes  huio  nostro  non  iuiportuna  sermoni  (De  Or.  iii.  18),  a  place  not  unsuit¬ 
able  for  this  conversation  of  ours. 

oui  funds  erat  affiiiis  M.  Tullius  (Tull._14),  to  which  estate  Marcus  Tullius  was 
next  neighbor. 

convenienter  naturae  vivere  (Off.  iii.  13),  to  live,  in  accordance  with  nature 

(6y.o\oyoviJ.tiias  rij  efrio'et). 

Note  1.  —  So,  also,  in  poetic  and  colloquial  use,  with  idem :  as,  —  invitum  qui  servat 
idem  facit  Occident!  (Ilor.  A.  P.  4OT),  he  who  saves  a  man  against  his  will  does  the  same 
as  one  who  kills  him. 

Note  2.  —  Adjectives  of  likeness  are  often  followed  by  atque  (ac),  as.  So  also 
th'e  adverbs  aeque,  pariter,  similiter,  etc.  Tlie  pronoun  idem  lia.s  regularly  atque  or  a 
relative ;  — 

si  iMii  ein  sapientiam  liabet  ac  formain  (Plaut.  Mil.  12,31),  if  he  has  sense  equal  to 
his  beauty  (like  as  his  beauty). 

te  suspicor  eisdem  j-ebus  quibus  mo  ipsum  coumiovcn  (Cat.  M.  1) ,  I  suspect  you  are 
disturbed  by  the  same  things  by  which  I  am. 

385.  Other  constructions  are  sometimes  found  where  the  dative 
might  be  exjiected ;  — 

a.  Adjectives  of  fitness  or  use  take  ofteiier  the  Accusative  with  ad. 
to  denote  the  purpose  or  end  ;  but  regularlj  the  Dative  of  persons  :  — 

aptus  ad  rem  inilitHreui,  fit  fw  a  soldier's  duty. 

locus  ad  insidias  apUor  (Mil.  53),  a  place  fitter  for  lying  in  wait. 

nobis  utile  est  ad  banc  rem  (cf.  Ter.  And.  287),  it  is  of  use  to  us  for  this  thing. 

1  Adjectives  of  this  kind  are  accommodatus,  aptns ;  amicus,  inimicus,  infestus,  invisus, 
molestuB  ;  idoneus,  opportiihus,  proprius;  utilis,  inutilis;  aftinis,  finitinms,  propinquus, 
vicinus  ;  par,  dispar,  similis,  qissimilis ;  iucnndus,  gratae ;  notus,  jgnotus,  and  others. 
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b.  Adjectives  and  nouns  of  inclination  and  the  like  may  take  the 
Accusative  with  in  or  erga ;  — 

comis  in  uxorem  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2.  133),  kind  to  his  wife. 
divina  bonitas  erga  homines  (N.  D.  ii.  60),  the  divine  goodness  towards  men. 
de  benevolentia  quam  quisque  habeat  erga  nos  (Ofi.  i.  47),  in  regard  to  each 
man's  good  will  which  he  has  towards  us. 
gratioiem  me  esse  in  te  (Earn.  xi.  10),  that  I  am,  more  grateful  to  you. 

c.  Some  adjectives  of  likeness,  nearness,  helonging,  and  a  few 
others,  ordinarily  requiring  the  Dative,  often  take  the  Possessive 
(renitive :  —  * 

quod  ut  illi  propriuin  ac  perpetuum  sit  .  .  .  optare  debetis  (Maiiil.  48),  which 
you  ought  to  pray  may  be  secure  (his  own)  aM  lasting  to  him.  [Dative.] 
fuit  hoc  quondam  propriuin  populi  Romani  (id.  32),  this  was  once  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  Homan  people.  [Genitive.] 
cum  utrique  sis  maxinig  necessarius  (Att.  ix.  7  a),  since  you  are  especially 
bound  to  both.  [Dative.] 

procurator  aequc  utriusque  necessarius  (Quinct.  86),  an  agent  alike  closely 
connected  with  both.  [Genitive.] 

1.  The  genitive  is  especially  used  with  these  adjectives  wlien  they  are 
used  wholly  or  approximately  as  nouns  :  — 

amicus  Ciceroni,  friendly  to  Cicero.  But,  Ciceronis  amicus,  a  friend  of  Cicero ; 

and  even,  Ciceronis  amloissiinus,  a  very  great  friend  of  Cicero. 
oretious  et  eius  aequalis  paean  (Or.  21 6),  the  e.retic  and  its  equivalent  thepxan. 
In  erant  affines  istius  (Verr.  ii.  80),  these  were  this  man's  fellows. 

2.  After  similis,  like,  tlie  genitive  is  more  common  in  early  writers. 
Cicero  regularly  uses  the  genitive  of  persons,  and  either  the  genitive  or  the 
dative  df  things.  With  personal  pronouns  the  genitive  is  regular  (mei,  tui, 
etc.),  and  also  in  veri  similis,  probable;  — 

domini  similis  es  (Ter.  Eun.  496),  you  're  like  your  master  (yonr  master’s  like), 
ut  essemus  similes  deorum  (N.  D.  i.  91),  that  we  might  be  like  the  gods. 
est  similis  maiorum  suom  (Ter.  Ad.  411),  he's  like  his  ancestors. 
patris  similis  esse  (Off.  i.  121),  to  be  like  his  father. 

Simla  quam  similis  turpissima  bestia  nobis  (N.  D.  i.  97,  quoted  from  Enn,), 
how  like  us  is  that  wretched  beast  the  ape! 
si  enim  hoc  illi  simile  .sit,  est  illud  huic  (id.  i.  90),  for  if  this  is  like  that,  that 
is  like  this. 

Note.  —  The  genitive  in  this  construction  is  not  objective  like  those  in  §  349,  but 
possessive  (ct.  §  343). 

For  the  Dative  or  Accusative  with  propior,  proximus,  propius,  proxime,  see  §  432.  a. 

1  Such  are  aequalis,  affinis,  alienus,  amicus,  cognatus,  communis,  consanguineus,  contra- 
rius,  dispar,  familiaris,  finitimus,  inimicus,  necessarius,  par,  peculiaris,  propinquus,  proprius 
(regularly  genitive),  sacer,  similis,  superstes,  vicinus. 
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ACCUSATIVE  CASE 


386.  The  Accusative  originally  served  to  connect  the  noun  more  or  less  loosely 
with  the  verb-idea,  whether  expressed  hy  a  verb  proper  or  by  a  verbal  noun  or  adjec¬ 
tive.  Its  earliest  use  was  perhaps  to  repeat  the  verb-idea  as  in  the  Cognate  Accusative 
{run  a  race,  fight  a  battle,  see  §  .‘190).  From  this  it  would  be  a  short  step  to  the  Factitive 
Accusative  (denoting  the  result  of  an  act,  as  in  make  a  table,  drill  a  hole,  cf,  §  273,  x.^). 
From  this  last  could  easily  come  the  common  accusative  (of  Afecting,  h^eak  a  table, 
plug  a  hole,  see  §  337.  a) .  Traces  of  all  these  uses  appear  in  the  language,  and  the  loose 
connection  of  noun  with  verb-idea  is  seen  in  the  use  of  stems  in  composition  (cf.  §20.5. 3).i 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  derive  tlie  various  constructions  of  the  accusative  with 
certainty  from  any  single  function  of  that  case. 

The  uses  of  the  accusative  may  be  classified  as  follows: 


I.  Primary  Object: 


II.  Two  Accusatives: 


III.  Idiomatic  Uses: 


Directly  affected  by  the  Action  (§  387.  a). 

Effect  of  the  Action  (  ™”g  reduced  (§  ,387  ^^ 

1.  Cognate  Accusative  (§  390) . 
Predicate  Accusativ^e  (Of  Naming  etc.)  (§  393). 
Of  Asking  or  Teaching  (§  390) . 

Of  Concealing  (§  390.  c). 

Adverbial  (§  397.  a). 

Of  Speeific.ation  (Greek  Accusative)  (§  397.  b). 
Of  Extent  and  Duration  (§§  423,  425). 

Of  Exclamalioii  (§  3S)7.  d). 

Subject  of  Infinitive  (§  397.  e). 


Direct  Object 

387.  The  Direct  Object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the  Ac¬ 
cusative  (§  274). 

q.  The  Accusative  of  the  Direct  Object  denotes  (1)  that  which  is 
directly  affected,  or  (2)  that  which  is  earned  or  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  verb  ;  — 

(1)  Rrutu.s  Caesarem  interfeeit,  Brutus  killed  Cmsar. 

(2)  aedem  facere,  to  make  a  temple.  [Cf.  proelium  piignare,  to  fight  a  battle, 
§  390.] 

Note.  —  There  is  no  definite  line  by  which  transitive  verbs  can  be  distinguished 
from  intransitive.  Verbs  M'hicb  usually  take  a  direct  object  (expressed  or  implied) 
are  called  transitive,  but  many  of  these  are  often  used  intransilivehj  or  absolutely. 
Thus  timeo,  I  fear,  is  transitive  in  the  sentence  inimicum  tiineo,  I  fear  ray  enemy,  but 
intransitive  {ahsolide)  in  noli  timere,  don't  he  afraid.  Aj^ain,  many  verbs  are  transi¬ 
tive  in  one  sense  and  intransitive  in  another:  as,  —  Helvetios  superaverunt  Romani,  the 
Romans  overcame  the  Helvetians;  but  nihil  superabat,  nothing  remained  (was  left  over). 
So  also  many  verbs  commonly  intransitive  may  be  used  transitively  with  a  slight 
cliangeof  meaning;  as,— rides,  you  are  laughing;  but  me  rides,  you^re  laughing  at  me. 

1  Compare  armiger,  armor-hean'er,  with  arma  gerere,  to  hear  arms ;  fidicen ,  lyre-player, 
with  fidibus  canere,  to  (play  on)  sing  to  the  lyre.  Compare  also  istanc  tactio  (Plant.),  the 
[act  of]  touching  her,  with  istanc  tangere,  to  touch  her  (§  388.  d.  n.2). 
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h.  The  object  of  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice  becomes  its 
subject  in  the  passive,  and  is  put  in  the  nominative  (§  275) ;  — 
Brutus  Caesarem  interfecit,  Brutus  killed  Ccesar. 

Caesar  a  Bruto  interfecUis  est,  CoBsar  was  kUled  by  Brutus. 

domum  aedifioat,  he  builds  a  house. 

domus  aedificatur,  the  house  is  huilding  (being  built). 

388.  Cei’taiii  sjiecial  verbs  require  notice. 

a.  Many  verbs  apparently  intransitive,  expressing  feeling,  take 
an  accusative,  and  may  be  used  in  the  passive :  — 

meum  casum  luctumque  doluerunt  (Sest.  145),  they  grieved  at  my  calamity 
and  so)-?-oio. 

si  nOn  Acrisium  risis.<ient  luppiter  et  Vemus  (Ilor.  Od.  iii.  10.  6),  if  Jupiter 
and  Venus  had  not  laughed  at  A  crisius. 
ridetur  ab  Omni  couventu  (Hor.  S.  i.  7.  22),  he  is  laughed  at  by  the  whole 
assembly. 

For  the  Cognate  Ao(!usativo  with  verbs  of  taste,  .smell,  and  tlie  like,  see  §  390.  a. 
Note.  —  Some  verbs  eommoiily  intransitive  may  bo  used  transitively  (especially  in 
poetry)  from  a  similarity  of  meaning  witli  other  verb.s  tliat  take  tlio  accusative;  — 
gemgns  ignomiuiam  (Georg,  iii.  220),  groaning  at  the  disgrace.  [Cf.  doleo.] 
festinare  fugam  (Aen.  iv.  575),  to  hasten  their  flight.  [Cf.  acceleio,] 
comptOiS  Srsit  erinis  (Hor.  Od.  iv.  9. 13),  she  burned  xoith  love  for  his  well-combed 
locks.  [Cf.  adamo.] 

h.  Verbs  of  motion,  compounds  of  circum,  trans,  and  praeter,  and 
a  few  others,  frequently  become  transitive,  and  take  the  accusative 
(cf.  §  370.  h) :  — 

mortem  obire,  to  die  (to  meet  deatli). 

consulatura  iueniit  (Liv.  ii.  28),  they  enter  upon  the  consulship. 
neminem  conveni  (Fain.  ix.  14),  1  met  no  one. 
si  insulara  adisset  (B,  G.  iv.  20),  if  he  should  go  to  the  island. 
transire  flumen  (id.  ii.  2.?),  to  cross  the  river  (cf.  §  395). 

Gives  qui  ciroumstaut  senatum  (Cat.  i.  21),  the  citizens  who  stand  about  the 
senate. 

Note.  —  Among  such  verbs  are  some  compounds  of  ad,  in,  per,  and  sub. 

c.  The  accusative  is  used  after  the  iinpersonals  decet,  dedecet,  delec- 
tat,  iuvat,  oportet,  fallit,  fugit,  praeterit :  — 

ita  ut  VOS  decet  (Plant,  Most.  729),  so  as  befits  you. 

me  pedibus  delectat  claudere  verba  (Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  28),  my  delight  is  (it 
pleases  me)  to  arrange  words  ioi  measure. 
nisi  me  fallit,  miies.s  I  am  mistaken  (unless  it  deceives  me), 
iuvit  me  tibi  tuas  litteras  profuisse  (Earn.  v.  21.  3),  it  pleased  me  that  your 
literary  studies  had  porofited  you. 
te  non  praeterit  (Earn.  i.  8.  2),  if  does  not  escape  your  notice. 
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Note  1.  —  So  after  latet  in  poetry  and  post-classical  prose;  as,  —  latet  plerosque 
(Pliu.  N.  H.  ii.  82),  it  is  unknown  to  most  persoiis. 

Notx^  2,  —  These  verbs  are  merely  ordinary  transitives  witli  an  idiomatic  significa¬ 
tion.  Hence  most  of  them  are  also  used  personally. 

Note  o.  —  Decet  and  latet  sometimes  take  the  dative;  — 
ita  nobis  decet  (Ter.  Ad.  928),  thus  it  beji-ts  us. 

hostique  Roma  latet  (Sil.  It.  xii.  614),  and  Rome  lies  hidden  from  the  foe. 

d.  A  few  verbs  in  isolated  expressions  take  the  accusative  from 
a  forcing  of  their  meaning.  Snch  expressions  are  ;  — 

ferire  foedus,  to  strike  a  treaty  (i.e.  to  sanction  by  striking  down  a  victim), 
vinoere  iudicium  (sponsionem,  rem,  hoc),  to  prevail  oil  a  trial,  etc.  [As  if  tlie 
case  were  a  diffleuity  to  overcome;  cf,  vincere  iter,  Aen.  vi.  088.] 
aequor  navigare  (Aen.  i.  07),  to  sail  the  sea.  [As  if  it  were  transire,  §  388.  b.] 
maria  aspera  iuro  (id.  vi.  301),  I  swear  by  the  rough  seas  (of.  id.  vi.  ,324). 

[Tlie  accusative  with  verbs  of  swearing  is  chiefly  poetic.] 
noctis  dormire,  to  sleep  [whole]  niglds  (to  spend  in  sleep), 

Note  1.  —  These  accusatives  are  of  various  kinds.  The  last  example  approaches 
the  cognate  construction  (cf.  tiie  second  example  under  §  ,390). 

Note  2. , —  In  early  and  popular  usage  some  nouns  and  adjectives  derived  from  tran¬ 
sitive  verbs  retain  verbal  force  sufficient  to  govern  tlie  accusiitive:  — 

quid  tibi  istanc  tactio  est  (Plant.  Poon.  1.308),  bxisincss  have  you  to  touch  her? 
[Cf.  tango.] 

mirabundi  bestiam  (Ap-  Met.  iv.  \C>),fvll  of  wonder  at  the  mature.  [Cf.  miror.] 
yitabunclus  castra  (Liv.  xxv.  13),  trying  to  avoid  the  camp.  [Cf.  vito.] 

389.  Many  verbs  ordinarily  transitive  may  be  used  absolutely, 
having  their  natural  object  in,  the  ablative  with  de  (§  273.  N.  :  — 
priusquam  Pomponius  de  6ius  adveutu  cognOscei'et  (B.  C.  iii.  101),  before 
Pomponius  could  learn  of  his  coming.  [Cf.  eius  adventu  cognito,  his 
arrival  being  discovered.] 

For  Accusative  and  Genitive  after  Impersoiials,  see  §354.  h.  For  the  Accusative 
alter  the  impersonal  Gerundive  with  esse,  see  §  500.  3. 


Cognate  Accusative 

390.  All  intransitive  verb  often  takes  the  Accusative  of  a  noun 
of  kindred  meaning,  usualljr  modified  by  an  adjective  or  in  some 
other  manner. 

This  construction  i,s  called  the  Cognate  Accusative,  or  Accusative 
of  Kindred  Signification :  — 

tutiorem  vitam  vivere  (Verr.  ii.  118),  to  live  a  safer  life. 
tertiam  lain  aetatem  homiimin  vivebat  (Cat.  M.  31),  he  was  now  living  the 
third  generation  of  men. 
servitatem  servire,  to  be  in  slavery. 
coire  societateni,  to  [go  together  and]  form  an  alliance. 
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a.  Verbs  of  taste,  smell,  and  the  like  take  a  cognate  accusative 
of  the  quality  ;  — 

vinum  reciolens  {Phil.  ii.  63),  smelliny  [of]  wine. 

herbam  mella  sapiunt  (PUn.  H.  N.  xi.  18),  the  honey  tastes  [of]  grass. 

olere  malitiam  (Rose.  Com.  20),  to  have  the  odor  of  malice. 

Cordubae  natls  poetis,  pingne  quiddam  sonantibus  atque  peregrinum  (Arch. 
26),  to  poets  horn  at  Cordova,  whose  speech  had  a  somewhat  thick  and 
foreign  accent. 

h.  The  cognate  accusative  is  often  loosely  used  by  the  poets  :  — 
huic  errori  similem  [errorem]  Insanire  (Uor.  S.  ii.  3.  62),  to  suffer  a  delusion 
.  like  this. 

saltare  Cyclopa  (id.  i.  5.  63),  to  dance  the  Cyclops  (represent  in  dancing). 
Baccbaaaiia  vivere  (luv.  ii.  8),  to  live  in  revellings. 

Amaryllida  resonilre  (Eel.  i.  5),  to  reecho  [the  name  of]  Amaryllis. 
intonuit  laevum  (Aen.  ii.  008),  it  thimderal  on  the  left. 
dulce  ridentem,  dulce  loqueinem  (Ilor.  Od.  i.  22.  23),  sweetly  smiling,  sweetly 
prattling. 

acerba  tuSns  (Aen.  ix.  794),  looking  fiercely .  [Cf.  Eng.  “to  look  daggers.”] 
torvum  olamat  (id.  vii.  899),  he  cries  harshly. 

c,  A  neuter  pronoun  or  an  adjective  of  indefinite  meaning  is  veiy 
common  as  cognate  accusative  (ef.  §§  214.  d,  397.  a):  — 

Empedocles  multa  alia  peccat  (N.  1).  i.  29),  JCmpedocles  commits  many  other 
errors. 

ego  illud  adsentior  Theoplirasto  (Ue  Or.  iii.  184),  in  this  I  agree  with  Theo¬ 
phrastus. 

multum  te  ista  fefellit  opinid  (Verr.  ii.  1.  88),  you  were  much  deceived  in  this 
expectation  (this  expectation  deceived  you  much), 
plus  valeO,  I  have  more  strength. 
plurimum  pote.st,  he  is  strongest. 

quid  me  ista  laedmu  (Leg.  Agr.  ii.  32),  what  harm  do  those  things  do  me  ? 
hoc  te  inoneo,  I  give  you  this  warning  (cf.  d.  n.  ■). 
id  laetor,  I  rejoice  at  this  (cf.  d.  x. '). 
quid  moror, -vjhy  do  I  delay  ? 

quae  homines  aianl,  navigant,  aedifleant  (Sail.  Cal.  ii.  7),  what  men  do  in 
ploughing,  sailing,  and  huilding. 

d.  So  in  many  common  phrases:  — 

si  quid  ille  se  velit  (B.  G.  i.  34),  if  he  should  want  anything  of  him  (if  he 
should  want  him  in  anything). 

numquid,  Geta,  aliud  me  vts  (Ter.  Ph.  151),  can  I  do  anything  more  for  you, 
Geta  (there  is  nothing  you  want  of  me,  is  there)?  [A  common  form 
of  leave-taking.] 

quid  est  quod,  etc.,  why  is  it  that,  etc.?  [Cf.  hoc  erat  quod  (Aen.  ii.  064), 
was  it  for  this  that,  etc.?] 
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Notk  1.  —  In  these  cases  substantives  with  a  definite  meaninr/ would  be  in  some 
other  construction :  — 

in  hoc  eodem  peccat,  he  errs  in  this  same  point. 

bonis  rebus  laetari,  to  rejoiee  at  prosperity .  [Also:  in,  de,  or  ex.] 

de  testamento  inonere,  to  remind  one  of  the  will.  [Later:  genitive,  §  iiul.] 

offlci  admonere,  to  remind  one  of  his  duty.  [Also:  de  officio.] 

Note  2.  —  In  some  of  these  cases  the  connection  of  the  accusative  with  the  verb  lias 
so  faded  out  that  the  words  have  become  real  adverbs:  as,  —  multum,  plus,  plurimum; 
plerumiiue, /or  the  most  part,  generally;  ceterum,  cetera, /or  the  rest,  otherwise,  hut; 
^nmum, first;  nibil,  hyivo  means,  not  at  all;  somewhat ;  quid,M/i?/,-  facile,  easi/j/. 

So  in  the  comparative  of  adverbs  {§  218).  But  the  line  cannot  be  sharply  drawn,  and 
some  of  the  examples  under  b  may  he  classed  as  adverbial. 


Two  Accusatives 

391.  Some  transitive  verbs  take  a  second  accusative  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  Direct  Object. 

This  second  accusative  is  either  (1)  a  Predicate  Accusative  or 
(2)  a  Secondary  Object. 

Predicate  Accusative 

392.  An  accusative  in  the  Predicate  referring  to  the  same  per¬ 
son  or  thing  as  the  Direct  Object,  but  not  in  apposition  with  it, 
is  called  a  Predicate  Accusative. 

.  393.  Verbs  of  naming,  ehoomig,  ap^tointing,  making,  esteeming, 
showing,  and  the  like,  may  take  a  Predicate  Accusative  along 
with  the  direct  object :  — 

o  Spartace,  quern  enim  ts  potius  appellem  (Phil.  xiii.  22),.  0  Spartacus,  for 
what  else  shall  I  call  you  (than  Spartacus)? 

Ciceronem  consulem  creare,  to  eleid  Cicero  consul. 
me  augurem  nominaverunt  (Idiil.  ii.  4),  they  nominated  me  for  augur. 
cum  gratias  ageret  quod  .se  consulem  focisset  (De  Or.  ii.  268),  when  he  thanked 
him  because  he  had  made  him  consul  (supported  his  candidacy), 
hominem  jirae  se  neminem  putavit  (Rose.  Am.  135),  he  thought  nobody  a  man 
in  comparison  with  himself. 

ducem  se  praebuit  (Vat.  33),  he  offered  himself  as  a  leader. 

Note.  —  The  predicate  acemsative  may  he  an  adjective:  as, — homines  mitis  red¬ 
didit  et  mansuetos  (Inv.  i.  2),  has  made  men  mild  and  gentle. 

a.  In  changing  from  the  active  voice  to  the  passive,  the  Predicate 
Accusative  becomes  Predicate  Nominative  (§  284) :  — 

rex  ah  suis  appellatur  (B.  G.  viii.  4),  he  is  called  king  by  his  subjects.  [Active ; 
sui  eum  regem  appellant.] 


§§  394,  395]  ACCUSATIVE  OF  THE  SECONDAIiY  OBJECT 
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Secondary  Object 

394.  The  Accusative  of  the  Secondary  Object  is  used  (along 
with  the  direct  object)  to  denote  something  move  remotely  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  verb. 

395.  Transitive  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  sometimes 
take  (in  addition  to  the  direct  object)  a  Secondary  Object,  origi¬ 
nally  governed  by  the  preposition  :  — 

Cae,sai-  Germauos  flflmen  traicit  (B.  C.  i.  83),  Caisar  throws  the  Germans 
across  the  river. 

idem  ius  iuranduin  adigit  Afranium  (id.  i.  70),  he  exacts  the  same  oath  from 
Afranius. 

quos  Bomp6ius  omnia  sua  praesidia  circumduxit  (id.  iii,  61),  whom  Pompey 
cohducted  through  all  his  garrison. 

construction  i.s  common  only  M'itli  traduce,  traicio,  and  transporto, 
Ihe  preposition  is  sometimes  repeated  with  compounds  of  trans,  and  usually  with 
compounds  of  the  other  prepo.sitions.  Tlie  .ablative  is  also  used :  — 

donee  res  suas  trans  Halyu  flumeu  tiidcerent  (Liv.  xxxviii.  25),  till  they  should  get  ' 
their  possessions  across  ihe  river  Balys. 

(exercitus)  Pado  traiectus  Cremonam  (id.  xxi.  5G),  the  army  was  conveyed  across 
the  Po  to  Cremona  (by  w<ay  of  tlie  To,  §  429.  a). 

Note  2.  The  secondary  object  may  be  retained  with  a  passive  verb  *  as  — Beluae 
Rhenum  traducti  sunt  (B.  G.  ii.  4),  the  Belgians  were  led  over  the  lihine. 

Note  .3.  The  doul)le  cou.structiou  indicated  in  §  39,')  is  possible  only  when  the  force 
of  the  preposition  and  the  force  of  the  verb  ai'e  each  distinctly  felt  in  the  comiiouud 
the  verb  governing  tlie  direct,  and  tlie  preposition  the  .secondary  olijeet. 

But  often  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  become  closely  united  to  form  a  transitive 
verb  of  simple  meaning.  In  tliis  ca.se  tlie  compound  verb  is  transitive  solely  by  virtue 
of  its  prepositional  part  .and  can  have  hut  one  accusative,— the  same  which  was  for¬ 
merly  the  secondary  object,  but  which  now  becomes  tlie  direct.  So  traicio  comes  to 
mean  eitlier  (1)  to  pierce  (anybody)  [by  hurling]  or  (2)  to  cross  (a  river  etc.):  — 

gladio  hominem  traieeit,  he  pierced  the  man  with  a  sword.  [Here  iacio  has  lost 
all  transitive  force,  and  serves  simply  to  give  the  force  of  a  verb  to  the  mean- 
ing  of  trans,  and  to  tell  the  manuGr  of  the  act.] 

Rliodanuin  traieeit,  he  evossed  the  Rhone.  [Here  iacio  has  become  simply  a  verb 
of  motion,  and  traicio  is  hardly  distinguisliahle  from  transeo.] 

In  these  examples  hominem  and  Rhodanum,  which  would  be  secondary  objects  if  traieeit 
were  used  in  its  primary  signification,  have  become  the  direct  objects.  Hence  in  the 
passive  construction  they  become  the  subjects  and  are  put  in  the  nominative ;  ~ 
homo  traiectus  est  gladio,  iJie  man  was  pierced  with  a  sword. 

Rhodanus  traiectus  est,  the  Rhone  was  crossed. 

The  poetical  traiectus  lora  (Aen.  ii.  273),  with  thongs,  comes  from  a  mixture  of 

two  constructions :  (1)  eum  traieeit  lora,  he  rove  thongs  through  and  (2)  eum 

traieeit  Ions,  he  pierced  him  with  thongs.  lu  putting  the  sentence  into  a  passive  form, 
the  direct  object  of  the  former  (lora)  is  irregularly  kept,  and  the  direct  object  of  the 
latter  (eum)  is  made  the  subject. 


1  Perhaps  not  found  in  the  active,  hut  cf.  traiecto  fune  (Aeii.  v.  488) 
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396,  Some  verbs  of  ashing  and  teaching  may  take  two  accusa¬ 
tives,  one  of  the  Person  {direct  object),  and  the  other  of  the  Thing 
{secondary  object) :  — 

me  sententiam  rogavit,  he  asked  me  my  opinion. 

otium  divos  rogat  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  10.  1),  heprat/s  the  guts  for  rest. 

haec  praetorem  postulabas  (Tull.  30),  you  dimianded  this  of  theprcetor. 

aedilis  populum  logare  (Liv.  vi.  42),  to  ask  the  peojAe  [to  elect]  cediles. 

docere  pueros  elementa,  to  teach  children  their  A  B  Cs. 

Note.  —  This  constructio]i  is  louud  in  classical  authors  with  5r5,  posco,  reposco,  rogo, 
interrogo,  flagito,  doceo. 

a.  Some  verbs  of  asking  take  the  ablative  of  the  person  with  a 
preposition  instead  of  the  accusative.  So,  always,  peto  (ab),  quaere 
(ex,  ab,  de) ;  usually  posco  (ab),  flagito  (ab),  postulo  (ab),  and  occa¬ 
sionally  others :  — 

paoein  ab  Romanis  petierunt  (B.  G.  ii.  13),  th-ey  sought  peace  from  the  Romans. 
quod  quae,sivit  ex  me  P.  ApiilOiu.s  (Pliil.  vi.  1),  what  Puhtius  Apideius  asked 
of  me. 

b.  With  the  passive  of  some  verbs  of  asking  or  teaching,  theyic?’- 
son  or  tlie  thing  may  be  used  as  subject  (cf.  c.  n.  -) ;  — 

Caesar  sententiam  rogatus  est,  Caesar  was  asked  his  opinion. 

id  ab  eo  flagitabatur  (B.  C.  i.  71),  this  was  urgently  demanded  of  him. 

Note.  —  The  accusative  of  the  thing  may  be  retaiued  with  the  jiassive  of  rogo,  and 
of  verb,s  of  teaching,  and  occasionally  with  a  few  other  verbs:  — 
fuerant  hoc  rogati  (Gael.  (i4),  they  had  been  asked  this. 
poscor  meum  Laelapa  (Ov.  M.  vii.  771),  1  am  asked  for  my  Lielaps. 

Cicero  cuncta  edoetus  (Sail.  C.at.  45),  Cicei'O,  being  informed  of  everything. 

But  with  most  verbs  of  asking  in  prose  tile  accusative  of  tlie  thing  becomes  the 
subject  nominative,  and  the  accusative  of  the  person  is  put  in  tlie  ablative  with  a 
preposition:  as,  — ne  postulantur  qiiideni  vires  a  senectute  (Cat,  M.  34),  strength  is 
not  even  expected  of  an  old  man  (asked  from  old  age). 

c.  The  verb  celd,  conceal,  may  take  two  accusative, s,  and  the  usually 
intransitive  lated,  lie  hid,  an  accusative  of  the  person:  — 

non  te  celavi  sermonem  T.  Ainpi  (Kam.  ii.  10.  3),  Z  did  not  conceal  from  you 
the  talk  of  Titus  Ampins. 

nee  latuere  doll  Iratreui  lunOnis  (Aeii.  i.  l.SO),  nor  clid  the  wiles  of  Juno 
escape  the  notice  of  her  brother. 

Note  1.  —  The  accusative  of  tlie  person  witlilateo  is  late,  or  poetical  (§  .388.  c.  n.  ' ). 

Note  2.  —  All  the  double  constructions  indicated  in  §  396  arise  from  the  waver¬ 
ing  meaning  of  the  verbs,  Tims  doceo  means  both  to  show  a  thing,  and  to  instruct 
a  person ;  celo,  to  keep  a  person  in  the  dark,  and  to  hide  a  thing ;  rogo,  to  question 
a  per.son,  and  to  ask  a  question  or  a  thing.  Thus  either  accusative  may  he  regarded 
a.s  the  direct  object,  and  so  become  the  subject  of  the  passive  (ef.  b  above),  hut  for 
convenience  the  accusative  of  the  thing  is  msually  called  secondary. 
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Idiomatic  Uses 

397.  The  Accusative  has  the  following  special  uses  ;  — 

a.  The  accusative  is  found  in  a  few  adverbial  phrases  (^Adverbial 
Accusative)  :  — 

id  teinporis,  at  that  time ;  id  (istuc)  aetatis,  at  that  age. 

id  (quod)  genus,  of  that  (what)  so?-t  (perhaps  originally  nominative). 

meani  viceiu,  on  my  part. 

bonain  partem,  in  a  great  measure;  inaximam  partem,  for  the  most  part. 
virile  (muliebre)  secus,  of  the  male  (female)  sex  (probably  originally  in 
.  apposition). 

quod  si,  hut  if  (as  to  v'hieh,  if) ;  quod  nisi,  if  nut. 

h.  The  so-called  syneedoehical  or  Greek  Accusative,  found  in  poetry 
and  later  Latin,  is  used  to  denote  the  part  affected :  — 

caput  neotentur  (Aen,  v.  309),  their  heads  shall  be  bound  (they  shall  be  bound 
about  the  head). 

ardentis  oculos  suffecti  sanguine  et  igni  (id.  ii.  210),  their  glaring  eyes  blood¬ 
shot  and,  blazing  with  fire  (suffused  as  to  their  eyes  with  blood  and  fire), 
nuda  genu  (id.  i,  320),  with  her  knee  hare  (bare  as  to  the  knee), 
femur  tragula  ictus  (Liv.  x.xi.  7.  10),  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  dart. 

Note.  —  This  eoustructiou  is  also  called  the  Accusative  of  Specification. 

c.  Ill  many  apparentljr  similar  expressions  the  ac.cusative  may  be 
regarded  as  the  direct  object  of  a  verb  in  the  middle  voice  (§  156.  a) : 

inutile  ferrum  oingitur  (Aen.  ii.  510),  he  girds  on  the  useless  steel. 
nodo  sinus  oollecta  fluentis  (id.  i.  320),  having  her  flowing  folds  gathered  in 
a  knot. 

umeros  imsternor  pelle  leonis  (id.  ii.  722),  /  cover  my  shoulders  with  a  lion's 
skin. 

protinus  induitur  faciem  cultumque  Dianae  (Ov.  M.  ii.  425),  forthwith  she 
assumes  the  shape  and  garb  of  Diana. 

d.  The  Accusative  is  used  in  Exclamatioii.s  :  — 

o  fortunatam  rem  priblicam,  0  fortunate  republic !  [Cf.  o  fortunata  mors 
(Phil.  xiv.  .31),  oh,  happy  death !  (§339.  a).] 

0  me  infeliceni  (Mil.  102),  oh,  unhappy  I ! 

me  misevum,  ah,  wretched  me! 

en  quattuor  ar.ls  (Eel,  v,  Oo),  lo,fov.r  altars! 

ellnm  (=  em  ilium),  there  he  is!  [Cf.  §  140.  a.  x.  -.] 

eccos  (=  ecce  eos),  there  they  are,  look  at  them  ! 

pro  deum  fidem,  good  heavens  (O  protection  of  the  gods)  ! 

hociiie  saeclum  (Ter.  Ad.  304),  O  this  generation ! 

huncine  hominem  (Verr,  v.  02),  this  man,  good  heavens! 
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Note  1.  —  Sucli  expressions  usually  depend  upon  some  long-forgotten  verb.  The 
substantive  is  commonly  accompanied  by  an  adjective.  The  use  of  -ne  in  some  cases 
suggests  an  original  question,  as  in  quia?  what?  why?  tell  me. 

Note  2.  —  The  omission  of  the  verb  lias  given  rise  to  some  other  idiomatic  accusa¬ 
tives.  Such  are ;  ■ — 

salutem  (sc.  dicit)  (in  addressing  a  letter),  greeting. 
me  dius  fidius  (sc.  adiuvet),  so  help  me  heaven  (the  god  of  faith), 
unde  mihi  lapidem  (Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  llfi),  where  can  I  get  a  stone  ? 
quo  mihi  fortunam  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  5.  12),  of  what  use  to  me  is  fortune?  [No  verb 
thought  of.] 

e.  The  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  in  the  accusative  :  — 
intellego  te  sapere  (Fam.  vii.  32.  3),  I  perceive  that  you  are  vjise. 
eas  res  iactari  nolebat  (B.  G.  i.  18),  he  was  unwilling  that  these  matters  should 
be  discussed. 

Note.  —  This  construction  is  e.specia]ly  common  with  verbs  of  knowing,  thinking, 
telling,  and  perceiving  (§  580) . 

/.  The  accusative  in  later  writers  is  sometimes  used  in  apposition 
with  a  clause  :  — 

deserunt  tribunal  .  .  .  inanus  intentanles,  causam  discordiae  et  iuitium  ann5- 
rum  (Tao.  Ann.  i.  27),  they  abandon  the  tribunal  shaking  their  fists, — 
a  cause  of  dissension  and  the  beginning  of  war. 

Note.  —  Thi.s  construction  is  an  extension  (under  Greek  iuflueuce)  of  a  usage  more 
nearly  witliin  the  ordinary  rules,  such  as,  —  liumenem  prOdidere  Autioeho,  pads  merce- 
dem  (Sail.  Ep.  Mith.  8),  they  betrayed  Euraenes  to  Antioehus,  the  price  of  peace.  [Here 
Eumenes  may  be  regarded  as  the  price,  altliough  the  real  price  is  the  betrayal.] 

For  the  Accusative  of  tlie  End  of  Motion,  sec  §  427. 2  ;  for  the  Accusative  of  Dura¬ 
tion  of  Time  and  Extent  of  Space,  see  §§  423, 425 ;  lor  the  Accusative  with  Prepositions, 
see  §  220. 


ABLATIVE  CASE 

398.  Under  the  name  Ablative  are  included  the  meanings  and,  in  part,  the  forms 
of  three  cases,  —  the  Ablative  proper,  expressing  the  relation  erom;  the  Locative, 
IN  ;  and  the  Instrumental,  with  or  BY.  These  three  cases  were  originally  not  wholly 
distinct  in  meaning,  and  their  cofifusion  was  rendered  more  certain  (1)  liy  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  meanings  that  approached  each  other  and  (2)  by  y>bonetic  decay,  by  means  of 
which  these  cases  have  become  largely  identical  in  form.  Compare,  for  the  first,  the 
phrases  a  parte  dextera,  ON  the  rights  quam  ob  causam,  FROM  which  cause;  ad  famam, 
AT  (in  consequence  of)  the  report;  and,  for  the  second,  the  like  forms  of  the  dative 
and  ablative  plural,  the  old  dative  in  -e  of  the  fifth  declension  (§  90) ,  and  the  loss  of  the 
original  -d  of  the  ahiafive  (§49.  e;  cf.  §§  4o.  N.r,  92./,  214.  a.  K.). 

The  relation  of  erom  inchide.s  separation,  .source,  cause,  agent,  and  comparison; 
that  of  WTTH  or  ny,  accompaniment,  instrument,  means,  manner,  quality,  andp?-ice; 
that  of  IN  or  at,  place,  time,  circumstance.  This  cl.as.sifieation  according  to  the 
original  cases  (to  vhich,  hoivever,  too  great  a  degree  of  certainty  sliould  not  he 
attached)!  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table;  — 

'  Thus  the  Ablative  of  Cainse  may  be,  at  least  in  part.,  of  Instrumental  origin,  and 
the  Ablative  Absolute  appear, s  to  combine  the  lustrimieutal  and  the  Locative. 


§§  398-401] 


ABLATIVK  OF  SEPARATION 
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I.  Ablative  Proper  (from) 
(Separative) : 


II.  Instrumental  Ablative 
(with): 


III.  Locative  Ablative  (in, 
on,  at): 


'  1.  Of  Separation,  Privation,  and  Want  (§400). 

2.  Of  Source  (irarticiples  of  origin  etc.)  (§403). 

3.  Of  Cause  (laboro,  exsilio,  etc.)  (§404). 

4.  Of  Agent  (with  ab  after  Pa.ssives)  (§  405). 

5.  Of  Comparison  (than)  (§  400) . 

1.  Of  Manner,  Means,  and  Instrument  (§408ff.). 

2.  Of  Object  of  the  Deponents  utor  etc.  (§  410). 

3.  Of  Accomjianiment  (with  cum)  (§  413) . 

4.  Of  Degree  of  Difference  (§  414). 

5.  Of  Quality  (with  Ad]eetive.s)  (§415). 

0.  Of  Price  and  Exchange  (§  41C) . 

7.  Of  Specification  (§418). 

8.  Ablative  Absolute  (§410). 

/  1.  Of  Place  where  (commonly  with  in)  (§421). 

\  2.  Of  Time  and  Circumstance  (§423). 


399,  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  relations  expressed  in 
English  by  the  prepositions /rem;  in,  at;  with,  it/;  — 

liberare  metii,  to  deliver  from  fear. 
excuUus  doctrina,  trained  in  learning. 
hoc  ipso  tempore,  at  this  very  time. 
caeous  avaritia,  blind  with  avarice. 
oooisus  gladio,  slain  by  the  sword. 


USES  OF  THE  ABLATIVE  PROPER 
Ablative  of  Separation 

400.  Words  signifying  Separation  or  Privation  are  followed  by 
the  ablative. 

401.  Verbs  meaning  to  remove,  set  free,  be  absent,  de/orive,  and 
want,  take  the  Ablative  (sometimes  with  ab  or  ex) :  — 

oculis  se  privavit  (Pin.  v.  87),  he  deprived  himself  of  eyes. 
omni  Gallia  Romanis  interdicit  (B,  G.  i.  46),  he  (Ariovistus)  bars  the  Romans 
from  the  whole  of  Gaul. 

el  aqua  et  igni  interdicitur  (Veil.  ii.  45),  he  is  debatred  the  use  of  fire  and 
water.  [Tire  regular  fonnula  of  banishment.] 
voluptatibus  oarere  (Cat.  M.  7),  to  lack  enjoyments. 
non  egeo  mediclna  (Lael.  10),  Z  want  no  physic. 

levamur  superstitione,  liberamur  mortis  metii  (Fin.  i.  63),  wo  are  relieved 
from  superstition,  we  are  freed  from  fear  of  death. 
soluti  a  cupiditatibus  (Leg.  Agr.  i.  27),  freed  from  desires. 
multos  ex  his  incommodis  peciinia  se  llberasse  (Verr.  v.  23),  that  many  have 
freed  themselves  by  money  from  these  inconveniences. 

For  the  Genitive  with  verbs  of  separatimi  and  ward,  see  §  356.  k. 
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403.  Verbs  compounded  with  a,  ab,  de,  ex,  (1)  take  the  simple 
Ablative  when  used  figuratively;  but  (2)  when  used  literally  to 
denote  actual  separation  or  motion,  they  usually  require  a  nreno- 
sition  (§  426.  1) :  — 

(1)  conatu  desistere  (B.  G.  i.  8),  to  desist  from  the  attempt. 
desine  commuiiibus  locis  (Acad.  ii.  80),  quit  commonplaces. 
abire  magistratu,  to  leave  one's  office. 

abstinere  iniuria,  to  refrain  from  wroirg. 

(2)  a  proposito  aberrare  (Fin.  v.  83),  to  wander  from  the  point. 

de  provincia  decedere  (Verr.  ii.  48),  to  withdraw  from  one's  province. 
ab  iure  abire  (id.  ii.  114),  to  go  outside  of  the  law. 

ex  civitate  exoes.sere  (B.  G.  vi.  8),  the?/  departed  from  the  state.  [But  cf. 

finibus  suis  excesserant  (id.  iv.  18),  theg  1ml  left  their  own  territory.] 
a  magno  demissum  nomen  Klo  (Aen.  i.  288),  a  name  descended  (sent  down) 
from  great  lulus. 

For  the  Dative  u.se(l  iii.stea(l  of  tlie  Ablative  of  Separation,  see  §  OSl.  For  the  Abla¬ 
tive  of  the  actual  place  whence  in  idiomatic  expressions,  see  §§  427, 1,  428./. 

a.  Adjectives  denoting  freedom  and  want  are  followed  by  the 
ablative :  — 

urbs  nuda  praesidio  (Att.  vii.  1.3),  the  city  naked  of  defence. 

immunis  militia  (Liv.  i.  iS),freepf  military  service. 

plebs  orba  tribunis  (Leg.uii.  0),  the  people  deprived  of  tribunes. 

Note.  —  A  preposition  sometimes  occurs:  — 
a  culpa  vacuus  (Sail.  Cat.  Ii),  free  from  bianie. 
liberi  a  deliciis  (Leg.  Agr.  i.  21),  free  from  luxuries. 

^  Messana  ab  his  rebus  vacua  al.que  nuda  est  (Verr.  iv.  3),  Messana  is  empty  and 
bare  of  these  things. 

For  tlie  Genitive  with  adjectives  of  want,  see  §  349.  a. 


Ablative  of  Source  and  Material 

403.  The  Ablative  (usually  with  a  preposition)  is  used  to  denote 
the  Source  from  which  anything  is  derived,  or  the  Material  of 
which  it  consists  :  — 

1.  Source :  — 

Rhenus  oritur  ex  Lepontiis  (B,  G.  iv,  10),  the  Rhine  rises  in  (from)  the 
country  of  the  Lepontii. 

ab  his  serjno  oritur  (Lael,  6),  the  conversation  is  begun  by  (arises  from)  them. 
cuius  rationis  vim  atejue  titilitatein  ex  illo  caelesti  Epicurl  volumine  accepi- 
mu,s  (N.  D,  i.  43),  of  this  reasoning  we  have  learned  the  power  and 
advantage  from  that  divine  book  of  Mpicurus. 
suavitatem  odorum  qui  afflarentur  e  floribus  (Cat.  M.  .59),  the  sweetness  of 
the  odors  vjhich  breathed  from  the  flowers. 


§403] 
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2.  Material :  — 

erat  totus  ex  fraude  et  mendacio  factus  (Clu.  72),  he  was  entirely  made  up  of 
fraud  and  falsehood. 

valvas  magnificentiores,  ex  auro  atque  ebore  pei’fectiores  (Verr,  iv.  124), 
more  splendid  doors,  more  finely  wrought  of  gold  and  ivory. 
factum  de  cautibus  antrum  (Ov.  M.  i.  575),  a  cave  formed  of  rocks. 
templum  de  marmore  ponam  (Georg,  iii.  1-3),  I'll  build  a  temple  of  marble. 
Note  1,  —  In  poetry  the  preposition  is  often  omitted. 

Note  2.  —  The  Al)lative  of  Material  is  a  development  of  the  Ablative  of  Source. 
For  the  Genitive  of  Material,  see  §  ;144. 

a.  Participles  denoting  birth  or  origin  are  followed  by  the  Abla¬ 
tive  of  Source,  generally  without  a  preposition  :  —  ^ 
love  iiatus  et  Maia  (N.  I).  iii.  56),  son  of  Jupiter  aiid  Maia. 
edite  regibus  (Hor.  Od.  i.  1.  1),  descendant  of  kings. 
qu5  sanguine  oretus  (Aen.  ii.  74),  horn  of  what  blood. 
geiiitae  Pandione  (Ov.  M.  vi.  C6G),  daughters  of  Pandion. 

Note  1.  —  A  preposition  .(ab,  de,  ex)  is  usually  expressed  with  pronouns,  with  the 
name  of  the  mother,  and  often  with  that  of  other  ancestors :  — 

ex  me  hie  natus  non  est  sed  ex  fratre  nieo  (Ter.  Ad.  40),  this  is  not  my  son,  hut 
my  bi'olher’s  (not  born  from  me,  etc.). 

cum  ex  utraque  [uxore]  filiiis  natus  cssct  (De  Or.  i.  183),  each  wife  having  had 
a  son  (when  a  son  had  been  born  of  each  wife). 

Belus  et  omnes  a  Belo  (Aen.  i.  730),  Bolus  and  all  his  descendants. 

Note  2.  —  Rarely,  the  place  of  birtli  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  of  source ;  as,  — 
desideravit  C.  Flegiiiatein  Placentia,  A.  Oraniiim  Puteolis  (B.  C.  iii.  71),  he  lost  Cuius 
Fleginas  of  Placentia,  Aulas  Granim  of  Puteoli. 

Note  3.  —  The  Roman  tribe  is  regularly  expres.sed  by  the  ablative  alone;  as, — 
Q.  Verrein  Romilia  (Verr.  i.  23),  Quintus  Yerres  of  the  Romilian  tribe. 

h.  Some  verbs  may  take  the  Ablative  of  Material  without  a  prep¬ 
osition.  Such  are  constare,  consistere,  and  contineri.“  But  with  con- 
stare,  ex  is  more  common  :  — 

domiis  amoenitas  non  aedificio  .sed  silva  constilbat  (Nep.  Att.  13),  the  charm 
of  the  house  consisted  not  in  the  buildings  but  in  the  woods. 
ex  animo  constamus  et  corpore  (Fin.  iv.  19),  we  consist  of  soul  and  body. 
vita  corpore  et  spiritu  continetur  (Marc.  28),  life  consists  of  body  and  spirit. 

c.  The  Ablative  of  Mate.idal  without  a  preposition  is  used  with 
facere,  fieri,  and  similar  rvords,  in  the  sense  of  do  with,  hacome,  of :  — 
quid  hoc  homine  facialis  (Verr.  ii.  1.  42),  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
■  man  ? 

quid  Tulliola  inea  fiet  (Fain.  xiv.  4.  3),  what  will  become  of  my  dear  Tullia  f 
quid  te  futurum  est  (Verr.  ii.  155),  what  will  become  of  you  ? 

1  As  natus,  satus,  editus,  genitus,  ortus,  prdgnatus,  generatus,  cretus,  creatus,  oriundus. 
c  The  ablative  with  consistere  and  contineri  is  pi-obably  locative  in  origin  (cf ,  §  4.31) . 
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d.  The  Ablative  of  Material  with  ex,  and  in  poetry  without  a 
preposition,  sometimes  depends  directly  on  a  noun  :  — 

non  pauca  pocula  ex  auro  (Verr.  iv.  02),  not  a  few  cups  of  gold. 

scopulis  pendentihus  antrum  (Aen.  i.  100),  a  cave  of  hanging  rocks. 

For  Ablative  of  Source  instead  of  Partitive  Genitive,  see  §  340.  c. 

Ablative  of  Cause 

404.  The  Ablative  (with  or  witliout  a  preposition)  is  used  to 
express  Cause  :  —  ^ 

neglegentia  plectimur  (Lael.  8-5),  we  are  chastised  for  negligence. 

gubernatoris  ars  utUitate  non  arte  laudatur  (Fin.  i.  42),  the  pilot's  skill  is 
praised  for  its  service,  not  its  skill. 

oertls  de  causis,  for  cogent  reasons. 

ex  vulnere  aeger  (Rep.  ii.  38),  disabled  by  (from)  a  wound. 

mare  a  sole  luoet  (Acad.  ii.  105),  the  sea  gleams  in  the  sun  (from  the  sun). 

a.  The  Ablative  of  Cause  witliout  a  preposition  is  used  with  laboro 
(also  with  ex),  exsilio,  exsulto,  triumpho,  lacritno,  ardeo  :  — 

doleo  tg  aliis  mails  laborare  (Fam.  iv.  3),  I  am  sorry  that  you  suffer  with 
other  ills.  [Cf.  ex  aere  alieno  laborare  (B.  C.  iii.  22),  to  labor  under 
debt  (from  another’s  money).] 

exsultare  laetitia,  triuinphare  gaudio  coepit  (Clu.  14),  she  began  to  exult  in 
gladness,  and  triumph  in  joy. 

exsilui  gaudio  (Earn.  xvi.  10),  I  jumped  for  joy.  [Cf.  lacrimo  gaudio  (Ter. 
Ad.  409),  I  weep  for  joy.] 

ardere  dolore  et  ira  (Att.  ii.  19.  5),  to  be  on  fire  with  goain  and  anger. 

For  gaudeo  and  glorior,  see  §431., 

b.  The  motive  which  influences  the  mind  of  the  person  acting  is 
expressed  by  the  ablative  of  cause ;  the  object  exciting  the  emotion 
often  by  ob  ^  or  propter  with  the  accusative ;  — 

non  ob  praedam  aut  spoliandi  cupidine  (Tac.  H.  i.  03),  not  for  booty  or  through 
lust  of  plunder. 

amicitia  ex  se  et  propter  se  expetenda  (Fin.  ii.  83),  friendship  must  be  sought 
of  and  for  itself. 

Note. — But  these  constructions  are  often  confused:  as,  —  parere  le^ihus  propter 
metum  (rar.  34),  to  obey  the  laws  on  account  of  fear.  [Here  metum  is  almost  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “tlie  terrors  of  the  law,”  and  hence  propter  is  used,  though  the  ablative  would 
he  more  natural.] 

1  The  causCy  in  the  ablative,  is  originally  source,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  ab,  de, 
ex ;  but  when  the  accusative  with  ad,  ob,  is  used,  the  idea  of  cause  arises  from  nearness. 
Occasionally  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  cause  and  means  (which  is  the  old 
Instrumental  case)  or  circumstance  (which  is  either  the  Locative  or  the  Instrumental). 

-  Originally  a  mercantile  use:  cf.  ob  decern  ininas,/or  the  price  of  ten  mince. 


§§  404,  405] 
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c.  The  ablatives  causa  and  gratia,  for  the  sake  of,  are  used  with  a 
genitive  preceding,  or  with  a  pronoun  in  agreement :  — 

ea  causa,  on  account  of  this;  qua  gratia  (Ter.  Euu.  99) ,  for  what  purpose  ? 

niea  causa,  for  my  sake;  mea  gratia  (Plaut.),  for  my  sake. 

ex  mea  et  rel  publicae  causa,  fur  my  own  sake  and  the  republic's. 

praedictionis  causa  (N.  I),  iii.  5),  by  way  of  ptrophecy. 

exempli  gratia  (verbi  gratia),  for  example. 

sui  purgandi  gratia,  for  the  sake  of  clearing  themselves. 

Note.  —  But  gratia  with  j)ossessives  in  this  use  is  rare. 


Ablative  of  Agent 

405.  The  V oluntaiy  Agent  after  a  passive  verb  is  expressed  by 
the  Ablative  with  a  or  ab : . — 

laudatur  ah  his,  culpatur  ab  illis  (Hor.  S.  i.  2.  11),  he  is  praised  by  these, 
blamed  by  those. 

ab  animS  tuo  quidquid  agitur  id  agitur  a  te  (Tuso.  i.  52),  whatever  is  done  by 
your  soul  is  done  by  yourself. 

a  filiis  in  iudioiuin  vocatus  ost  (Cat.  M.  22),  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  his  sons. 

cum  a  cilncto  consessu  plausus  esset  multiplex  datus  (id.  64),  when  great 
app)lause  had  been  given  by  the  whole  audience. 

ne  virtus  ab  audacia  vinceretur  (Se.st.  92),  that  valor  might  not  be  overborne 
by  audacity.  [Audacia  is  in  a  manner  personified.  ] 

Note  1.  — This  construction  is  developed  from  the  Ablative  of  Source.  The  agent 
is  conceived  as  the  source  or  authw  of  the  action. 

Note  2. —  The  ablative  of  the  agent  (which  requires  a  or  ab)  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  ablative  of  instrument,  which  has  no  preposition  (§  409).  Thus 
—  occisus  gladio,  slain  by  a  srvoi-d;  but,  occisusab  hoste,  slain  by  an  enemy. 

Note  3.  —  The  ablative  of  the  agent  is  commonest  with  nouns  deuotiugpersons,  hut 
it  occurs  also  with  names  of  things  or  qualities  when  the.se  are  conceived  as  performing 
an  action  and  so  are  partly  or  wholly  personified,  as  in  the  last  example  under  the  rule. 

a.  The  ablative  of  the  agent  with  ab  is  sometimes  used  after  intran¬ 
sitive  verbs  that  have  a  passive  sense  :  — 

perire  ab  hoste,  to  be  slain  by  an  enemy. 

h.  The  personal  agent,  when  considered  as  instrument  or  means, 
is  often  expressed  by  per  with  the  accusative,  or  by  opera  with  a 
genitive  or  possessive :  — 

ab  exploratoribus  certior  factus  est  (B.  G.  i.  21),  he  was  informed  by  scouts  (in 
person).  But,  — 

per  exploratores  Caesar  certior  factus  est  (id.  i.  12),  Cmsar  was  informed  by 
(means  of)  scouts. 

elautae  opera  Weptuni  (Plant.  Rud.  609),  washed  deanby  the  services  of  Neptune.. 

non  mea  opera  evenit  (Ter.  Ilec.  228),  it  hasn't  happened  through  me  (by  my 
exertions).  [Cf.  eius  opera,  B.  G.  v.  27.] 
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Note  1.  —  The  ablative  of  means  or  instrument  is  often  used  instead  of  the  abla¬ 
tive  of  agent,  especially  in  military  phrases:  as,  —  haec  excubitoribus  tenebantur 
(B.  C.  vii.  09),  these  (redoubts)  were  held  by  means  of  sentinels. 

Note  2.  —  An  animal  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  means  or  instrument,  some¬ 
times  as  the  agent.  Hence  both  the  simple  ablative  and  the  ablative  with  ab  occur :  — 
equo  vehi,  to  ride  on  horseback  (be  conveyed  by  means  of  a  horse).  [Notab  equo,] 
clipeos  a  muribus  esse  derosos  (Div.  i.  99),  that  the  shields  vjere  gnawed  by  mice. 
For  the  Dative  of  the  Agent  with  the  Gerundive,  see  §  074. 

Ablative  of  Comparison 

406.  The  Comparative  degree  is  often  followed  by  the  Abla¬ 
tive  1  signifying  than  :  — 

Cato  est  Cicerone  eloquentior,  Cato  is  more  eloquent  than  Cicero. 
quid  nobis  duobus  laboriOsius  est  (Mil.  5),  what  mtyre  burdened  with  toil  than 
loe  two? 

vilius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  62),  silver  is  less 
precious  than  gold,  gold  than  virtue. 

a.  The  idiomatic  ablatives  opinione,  spe,  solito,  dicto,  aequo,  credi- 
bili,  and  iusto  are  used  after  comparatives  instead  of  a  clause  :  — 
oelerius  opinione  (Fam.  xiv.  23),  faster  than  one  would  think. 
sSrius  spe  omnium  (lAv.  xxvi.  20),  later  than  all  hoped  (than  tlie  hope  of  all), 
amnis  solito  oitatior  (id.  xxiii.  19.  11),  a  stream  swifter  than  Us  wont. 
gravius  aequo  (Sail.  Cat.  51),  more  seriously  than  was  right. 

,407.  The  comparative  may  be  followed  by  quam,  than.  When 
quam  is  used,  the  two  things  compared  are  put  in  the  same  case  : 
non  oallidior  e.s  quam  hie  (Ro.se.  Am.  49),  you  are  not  more  cunning  than  he. 
contionibus  accommodatior  est'  quam  iudiciis  (Clu.  2),  fitter  for  popular  assem¬ 
blies  than  .for  courts. 

miseiicordia  dignior  quam  contmnelia  (Pison.  32),  nm'C  wortivy  of  pity  than  of 
disgrace. 

a.  The  construction  wdth  quam  is  required  when  the  fir.st  of  the 
things  compared  is  not  in  the  Nominative  or  Accusative. 

Note  1. — There  are  several  limitations  on  the  use  of  the  ablative  of  comparison, 
even  wlieii  the  first  of  tlie  thing.?  compared  is  in  the  nominative  or  aceus.ative.  Tlni.s 
the  quam  construction  is  regularly  used  (3)  when  the  comparative  is  in  agreement, 
with  a  genitive,  dative,  or  ablative :  as, — senex  est  eo  meliore  condicione  quam  adtiles- 
cen,s  (Cat.  M.  68) ,  an  old  man  is  in  this  respect  in  a  better  position  than  a  young  man  ; 
and  (2)  when  the  second  member  of  the  comparison  is  modified  by  a  clause :  as, — minor 
fuit  aliquanto  is  qui  primus  fabulam  dedit  quam  el  qui,  etc.  (Brut.  78),  he  who  first 
presented  a  play  teas  somewhat  younger  than  those  who,  etc. 

t  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation.  The  object  with  which  anything 
is  compared  is  the  starting-point/rojn  Wtic/i  vre  reckon.  Thus,  "Cicero  is  eloquent”  ; 
but,  starting  from  him,  we  come  to  Cato,  who  Is  “  moi'e  so  than  he.” 
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Note  2.  — Tlie  poets  sometimes  use  the  ablative  of  comparison  where  the  prose 
construction  requires  quam:  as, — ])ane  egeo  iam  mellitis  potiore  placentis  (Hor.  Ep. 
i.  10.  11),  I  now  vjant  bread  better  than  honey-cakes. 

Note  3.  — Relative  pronouns  having  a  definite  antecedent  never  take  quam  in  this 
construction,  but  always  the  ablative:  as, — rex  erat  Aeneas  nobis,  quo  iustior  alter 
nec,  etc.  (Aen.  i.  544),  AineasvMS  our  king,  thanwhom  no  other  [was]  more  righteous. 

h.  Ill  sentences  expressing  or  implying  a  general  negative  the 
ablative  (rather  than  quam)  is  tlie  regular  construction  when  the  first 
member  of  the  comparison  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative :  — 
nihil  detestabilius  dedecore,  nihil  foedius  servitute  (Phil.  iii.  86),  nothing  is 
more  dreadful  than  disgrace,  nothing  viler  than  slavery. 
uemiuem  esse  cariorem  te  (Att.  x.  8a.  1),  that  no  one  is  dearer  than  you. 

c.  After  the  comparatives  plus,  minus,  amplius,  longius,  without 
quam,  a  word  of  measure,  or  number  is  often  used  with  no  change  in 
its  case :  — 

plus  septingenti  oaptl  (Liv.  xli.  12),  more  than  seven  hundred  were  taken. 

[Nominative.]  ■  . 

plus  tertia  parte  iiiterfecta  (B.  G.  iii.  6),  more  than  a  third  part  being  slain. 
[Ablative  Absolute.] 

aditus  ill  latitudinem  non  amplius  ducentorum  pedum  relinquebatur  (id.  ii. 
29),  an  approach  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  width  was  left. 
[Genitive  of  Measure  ;  §  845.  6.] 

Note.  —  Tlie  noun  takes  the  case  required  hy  the  context,  without  reference  to  the 
comparative,  wliichis  in  a  sort  of  apposition :  “seven  hundred  were  taken  [and]  more.’’ 

d.  Alius  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  ablative  in  poetic  and  collo¬ 
quial  use  ;  in  formal  prose  it  is  followed  by  ac  (atque),  et,  more  rarely 
by  nisi,  quam  :  — 

nec  quicquam  aliud  libertate  commuiii  (Earn.  xi.  2),  nothing  else  than  the  com¬ 
mon  liberty. 

alius  Lysippo  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  240),  another  than  Lysippus. 
nuin  aliud  videtur  esse  ac  meormn  bonorum  direptio  (I)oin.  51),  does  it  seem 
anything  different  from  the  plundering  of  my  property  f 
erat  historia  nihil  aliud  nisi  annalium  confectio  (De  Or.  ii.  52),  history  was 
nothing  else  but  a  compiling  of  records. 

e.  The  comparative  of  an  adverb  is  usually  followed  by  quam,  rarely 
by  the  ablative  except  in  poetry  :  — 

tempus  te  oitius  quam  oratio  deficeret  (Rose.  Am.  89),  time  would  fail  you 

„  sooner  than  words.  But,  — 

cur  ollvum  sanguine  viperind  cautius  vitat  (Hor.  Od,  i.  8.  9),  why  does  he  shun 
oil  more  carefully  than  viper’’ s  blood  ? 

Note.  —  Prepositions  meaning  before  or  beyond  (as  ante,  prae,  praeter,  supra)  are 
sometimes  used  with  a  comparative:  as,  —  scelere  ante  alios  immanior  omnis  (Aeu.  i. 
347) ,  moi'G  mouQti'one  in  crime  than  all  other  men. 
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USES  OF  THE  ABLATIVE  AS  INSTRUMENTAL 

408.  Means,  Instrument,  Manner,  and  Accompaniment  are  denoted  by  the  Instru¬ 
mental  Ablative  (see  §  398),  but  some  of  these  uses  more  commonly  require  a  prepo¬ 
sition.  As  they  all  come  I'rom  one  source  (the  old  Instrumental  Case)  no  shaiq)  line 
can  be  drawn  between  them,  and  indeed  the  Romans  themselves  can  hardly  have 
thought  of  any  distinction.  Thus,  in  omnibus  precibus  orabant,  they  entreated  with 
every  [kind  of]  prayer,  the  ablative,  properly  that  of  means,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  manner. 

Ablative  of  Means  or  Instrument 

409.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  means  or  instrument 
of  an  action ;  — 

oertantSs  pugnis,  calcibus,  unguibus,  morsu  denique  (Tusc.  v.  77),  fighting 
with  fists,  heels,  nails,  and  even  teeth. 

cum  puguJs  et  calcibus  oonoisus  e.5set  (Verr.  iii.  50),  when  he  had  leen  pum¬ 
melled  with  their  fists  and  heels. 

meis  laboribus  iuteritu  rera  publioam  libenXvI  (Sull.  33),  hg  my  toils  I  have 
saved  the  state  from  ruin. 

muUae  istarum  arboi'uin  inca  manu  sunt  satae  (Cat.  M.  59),  many  of  those 
trees  were  set  out  with  my  own  hands. 

vl  viota  vis,  vel  potius  oppressa  virtute  audacia  est  (Mil.  30),  violence  was 
overcome  by  violence,  or  rather,  boldness  was  put  down  by  courage. 

a.  The  Ablative  of  Means  is  u,sed  with  verbs  and  adjectives  of 
filling,  abounding,  and  the  like  :  — 

Deus  bonis  omnibus  explevit  munduni  (Tim.  3),  Ood  has  filled  the  vjorld  with 
all  good  things. 

aggere  et  cratibus  foss,as  explent  (B.  G.  vii.  80),  they  fill  up  the  ditches  with 
earth  and  fascines. 

totum  montem  hominibus  complevit  (id.  i.  24),  he  filled  the  whole  mountain 
with  men. 

opimus  praeda  (Verr.  ii.  1.  132),  rich  with  spoils. 

vita  plena  et  conferta  voiuptatibus  (Sest.23),  lifefilled  and  crowded  with  delights. 

Forum  Appi  differtum  nautis  (Hor.  S.  i..  5.  4),  Forum  Appii  crammed  with 
bargemen. 

Note.  —  In  poetry  the  Genitive  is  often  used  with  tliese  words.  Compleo  and  impleo 
sometimes  take  the  genitive  in  prose  (cf .  §  35G) ;  so  regularly  plenus  and  (with  personal 
nouns)  completus  and  refertus  (§  349.  a)'. — 

omnia  plena  luctus  et  maeroris  fuerunt  (Sest.  128),  everything  was  full  of  grief 
and  mourning. 

ollam  denariorum  implcre  (Fam.  ix.  18),  to  fdl  a  pot  with  money.  [Here  evidentl3' 
colloquial,  otherwise  rare  in  Cicero.] 

convivium  vicinorum  compleo  (Cat.  M.  46,  in  the  mouth  of  Cato),  I  fdl  up  the  ban¬ 
quet  with  my  neighbors. 

cum  completus  niercatorum  career  esset  (Verr.  v.  147),  when  the  prison  was  full  of 
traders. 
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410.  The  deponents  utor,  fnior,  fungor,  potior,  vescor,  with  several 
of  their  compounds, ^  govern  the  Ablative :  — 

utar  vestra  benignitate  (Arch.  18),  1  will  avail  myself  of  your  kindness. 
ita  mihi  salva  re  publica  vobiscum  perfrul  lioeat  (Cat.  iv.  11),  so  may  I  enjoy 
with  you  the  state  secure  and  prosperous. 
fungi  inani  munere  (Aen.  vi.  885),  to  perform  an  idle  service. 
auro  hei'os  potitur  (Ov.  M.  vii.  150),  the  hero  takes  the  gold. 
lacte  et  ferina  came  vescehantur  (lug.  89),  they  fed  on  milk  and  game. 

Note.  —  Tliis  is  properly  an  Ablative  of  Means  (instrumental)  and  the  verbs  are 
really  in  the  middle  voice  (§  156.  a).  Thus  utor  with  the  ablative  signifies  I  employ 
myself  (or  avail  myself)  by  means  of,  etc.  But  these  earlier  meanings  disappeared 
from  the  language,  leaving  the  construction  as  we  fi.ud  it. 

a.  Potior  sometimes  takes  the  Genitive,  as  always  in  the  phrase 
potiri  rerum,  to  get  control  or  be  master  of  affairs  (§  357.  a) ;  — 

totius  Galliae  ses6  potiri  po.sse  S2rerant  (B.  G.  i.  3),  they  hope  they  can  get 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Gaul. 

Note  1.  —  In  early  Latin,  these  verbs  ai'c  sometimes  transitive  and  take  tlie 
accusative :  — 

functus  est  offioium  (Ter.  Ph.  281),  he  performed  the  part,  etc. 

ille  patria  potitur  commoda  (Ter.  Ad.  871),  he  enjoys  his  ancestral  estate. 

Note  2.  —  Tlie  Gerundive  of  these  verbs  is  used  irersonally  in  the  passive  as  if  the 
verb  wore  transitive  (but  ef.  §  500.  3);  as,  —  Hcraclio  omnia  utenda  ac  possidenda  tra- 
diderat  (Verr.  ii.  4C) ,  he  had  given,  otter  everything  to  lieradius  for  Ms  use  and  posses¬ 
sion  (to  he  used  and  possessed) . 

411.  Opus  and  usus,  signifying  need,  take  the  Ablative:  —  ^ 

magistratibus  opus  est  (Leg.  iii.  5),  there  is  need  of  magistrates. 

iiuuc  viribus  usus  (Aen.  viii.  441),  now  there  is  need  of  strength. 

Note.  —  The  ablative  with  usas  is  not  common  in  classic  prose. 

(X.  With  opus  the  ablative  of  a  perfect  participle  is  often  found, 
either  agreeing  with  a  noun  or  used  as  a  neuter  abstract  noun  :  — 
opus  est  tua  exprompta  malitia  atque  astutia  (Ter.  And.  723),  I  must  have 
your  best  cunning  and  cleverness  set  to  work. 
properato  opus  erat  (cf.  Mil.  49),  there  was  need  of  haste. 

NoteI,  —  So  rarely  with  usus  in  comedy:  as,  —  quid  istis  usust  conscriptls  (PI, 
Bacch.  749),  what’s  the  good,  of  having  them  in  writing? 

Note  2.  —  The  omission  of  the  noun  gives  rise  to  complex  constructions :  as,  —  quid 
opus  factost  (of.  B,  G.  i,  42),  what  must  be  done?  [Cf.  quid  opus  est  fieri?  with  quo 
facto  opus  est  ?] 

1  Tliese  are  abutor,  deutor  (very  rare),  defungor,  defruor,  perfnior,  perfungor. 

2  This  construction  is  properly  an  instrumental  one,  in  which  opus  and  usus  mean 
W07'?c  and  se'fvice,  and  the  ablative  expresses  that  ivith  tohich  the  work  is  performed 
or  the  service  rendered.  The  noun  usus  follows  the  analogy, of  the  verb  utor,  and  the 
ablative  with  opus  est  appears  to  be  an  extension  of  that  with  usus  est. 
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b.  Opus  is  often  found  in  tlie  predicate,  with,  the  thing  needed  in 
the  nominative  as  subject:  — 

dux  nobis  et  auctor  ojius  est  (Fam.  ii.  6.  4),  we  need  a  chief  and  responsible 
adviser  (a  chief,  etc.,  is  necessary  for  us), 
si  quid  ipsi  opus  esset  (B.  G.  i.  34),  if  he  himself  wanted  anything  (if  any¬ 
thing  should  be  necessary  for  him), 
quae  opus  sunt  (Cato  R.  R.  14.  3),  things  which  are  required. 

Ablative  of  Manner 

412.  The  Manner  of  an  action  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  ;  usu¬ 
ally  with  cum,  unless  a  limiting  adjective  is  used  with  the  noun : 

cum  celeritate  venit,  he  came  with  speed.  But,  — 
summa  celeritate  v5nit,  he  came  with  the  greatest  speed. 

quid  refert  qua  me  ratione  oogatis  (Lael.  26),  what  difference  does  it  make  in 
what  way  you  compel  me  ? 

a.  But  cum  is  often  used  even  when  the  ablative  has  a  limiting 
adjective ;  — 

quanto  id  cum  periculo  fecerit  (B.  G.  i.  17),  at  what  risk  he  did  this. 
u5n  minore  cum  taedio  recubaut  (Bliu.  Ep.  ix.  17.  3),  they  recline  with  no  less 
weariness. 

b.  With  such  words  of  manner  as  modo,  pacts,  ratione,  ritu,  vi,  via, 
and  with  stock  expressions  which  have  become  virtually  adverbs  (as 
silentio,  iure,  iniuria),  cum  is  not  used  :  — 

apis  Matinae  more  modoque  carinina  fingo  (Hor.  Od,  iv.  2.  28),  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  a  Matinian  bee  I  fashion  songs. 

Note.  —  So  in  poetry  the  ablative  of  manner  often  omits  cum:  as,  —  iusequitur  cu- 
muia  aquae  mons  (.4eu.  i.  lOo),  a  mountain  of  water  follows  in  a  mass.  [Cf.  murmure 
(id,  i.  124);  rimis  (id.  i,  123).] 

Ablative  of  Accompaniment 

413.  Accompaniment  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative,  regularly  with 
cum :  — 

cum  coniugibus  ac  liberis  (Att.  viii.  2.  3),  with  wives  and  children. 
cum  funditoribus  sagittariisque  fltlmeu  transgress!  (B.  G.  ii.  19),  having 
crossed  the  river  with  the  archers  and  slingers. 
quae  supplicatio  si  cum  ceteris  conferatur  (Cat.  iii,  15),  if  this  thanksgiving 
be  compared  vxith  others. 

quae  [lex]  esse  cum  telo  vetat  (Mil.  11),  the  lavj  which  forbids  [one]  to  go 
armed  (be  with  a  weapon). 

si  secum  suos  eduxerit  (Cat._  i.  30),  if  he  leads  out  with  him  his  associates. 
[For  secum,  see  §  144.  b.  K.h] 
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a.  The  ablative  is  used  without  cum  in  some  military  phrases,  and 
here  and  there  by  early  writers  :  — 

subsequebatur  omnibus  copiis  (B.  G.  ii.  19),  he  followed  close  with  oil  his 
forces.  [But  also  cum  omnibus  copiis,  id.  i.  26.] 
hoc  praesidio  profectus  est  (Verr.  ii.  1.  80),  with  this  force  he  set  out. 

_ Misceo  and  iungo,  with  some  of  their  comjjouuds,  and  confundo  take  either 

(1)  the  Ablative  of  Accompaniment  with  or  without  cum,  or  (2)  sometimes  the  Dative 
(mostly  poetical  or  late) :  — 

mixta  doldre  voliiptfts  (B.  Al.  50),  pleasure  mingled  with  pain. 

cuius  animum  cum  suo  misceat  (Lael.  81),  whose  soul  he  may  mingle  with  his  ovm. 

fletumque  cruori  miscuit  (Ov.  M.  iv.  140),  and  mingled  tears  with  blood. 

Caesar  eas  cohortis  cum  exercitu  suo  coniiinxit  (B.  C.  i.  18),  Cwsar  united  those 
cohorts  with  his  own  army. 

aer  oouiuuotus  terris  (Lucr.  v.  5C2),  air  united  with  earth. 

liumano  capiti  cervicem  equinam  iuugere  (Hor.  A.  P.  1),  to. join  to  a  human  head 
a  horse’s  neck. 

■  6,  Words  of  Contention  and  the  like  require  cum  :  — 

armi.s  cum  hoste  certare  (Off.  iii.  8/),  to  fight  with  the  eneriiy  in  arms. 
libenter  haeo  cum  Q.  Catulo  disputarem  (Maiiil.  66),  I  should  gladly  discuss 
these  matters  with  Quint, us  Catulus. 

_ But  words  of  couteution  may  take  tlie  Dative  in  poetry  (see  §  368.  a) . 


Ablative  of  Degree  of  Difference 

414.  With  ComparatiA^es  and  words  implying  comparison  the 
ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  Degree  of  Difference :  — 
quinquc  milibus  pas.suuin  distal,  it  is.five  miles  distant. 
a  milibus  passiium  circiter  duobus  (B.  G.  v.  32),  at  a  distance  of  aibout  two 
miles.  [For  a  as  an  adverb,  see  §  4-33.  8.] 
aliquot  ante  annis  (Tusc.  i.  4),  several  years  before. 
aliquanto  post  suspexit  (Rep.  vi.  9),  a  while  after,  he  looked  up. 
multo  me  vigilare  acrius  (Cat.  i.  8),  that  I  watch  much  more  sharply. 
nihilo  erat  ip.se  Cyclops  quam  aries  prudentior  (Tusc.  v.  115),  the  Cyclops 
himself  loas  not  a  whit  wiser  than  the  rain. 

a.  The  ablatives  quo  .  .  .  eo  (hoc),  and  quanto  .  .  .  tanto,  are  used 
oorrelatively  with  comparatives,  like  the  English  the  .  ■  .  the^ : 

quo  minus  cupiditatis,  eo  plus  auctoritatis  (Liv.  xxiv.  28),  the  less  greed,  the 
more  iceight  (by  what  the  less,  by  that  the  more), 
quanto  erat  gravior  oppugiiatio,  tanto  crehriores  litterae  mittebantur  (B.  G. 
V.  45),  the  severer  the  siege  was,  the  m-ore .frequently  letters  were  sent. 

1  In  this  phrase  the  is  not  the  definite  article  hut  a  pronominal  adverh.  being  the 
Anfflo-Saxon  thy,  tlie  instrumental  case  of  the  pronoun  thsit,  that.  Tins  pronoun  is 
used  both  as  relative  (by  which,  by  how  much)  and  as  demonstrative  (by  that,  by  so 
much).  Thus  ilie  .  .  •  corresponds  exactly  to  qu§  ,  .  .  eo. 
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Note.  —  To  this  construction  are  doubtless  to  be  referred  all  cases  of  quo  and  eo 
(hoc)  with  a  comparative,  even  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  distinctly  felt  as  degree 
of  difference  and  approach  the  Ablative  of  Cause:  — 

eoque  me  minus  paeuitet  (N.  D.  i.  8),  and  for  that  reason  I  regret  less,  etc.  (by  so 
much  the  less  I  regret) . 

haec  eb  facilius  faciebant,  quod  (B.  G.  hi.  12),  this  they  did  the  more  easily  for  this 
reason,  because,  etc.  [Cf.  hoc  maiore  spe,  quod  (id.  ill.  9).] 

6.  The  Ablative  of  Comparison  (§  406)  and  the  Ablative  of  Degree 
of  Difference  are  sometimes  used  together  with  the  same  adjective  ;  — 
paulo  minus  ducentis  (B.  C.  iii.  28),  a  little  less  than  two  hundj/ed. 
patria,  quae  mihi  vita  mea  multo  est  carior  (Cat.  i.  27),  mj/ country,  which 
is  much  dearer  to  me  than  life. 

But  thfe  construction  with  quam  is  more  common. 

Ablative  of  Quality 

415,  The  quality  of  a  thing  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  an 
adjective  or  genitive  modifier. 

This  is  called  the  Dascrvptive  Ablative  or  Ablative  of  Quality :  —  ^ 
animo  meliore  sunt  gladiatores  (Cat.  ii.  26),  the  gladiators  are  of  a  better 
mind. 

quae  ouin  esse.t  oivitas  aequissimo  lure  ac  foedere  (Arch.  6),  as  this  was  a 
city  with  perfectly  equal  constitutional  rights. 
tnuliorem  eximia  pulchritudine  (Verr.  li.  1.  04),  a  vioman  of  rare  beauty. 
Aristotelgs,  vir  summo  ingenio,  scientia,  copia  (Tusc.  i.  7),  Aristotle,  a  man  of 
the  greatest  genius,  learning,  and  gift  of  expression. 
dS  Domitio  dixit  ver.sum  Graecum  eadem  sententia  (Deiot,  25),  concerning 
Doniitius  he  recited  a  Greek  line  of  the  same  tenor. 

Note.  —  The  Ahlalive  of  Quality  (like  the  Genitive  of  Quality,  §  345)  modifies  a  sub- 
.stantive  by  describing  it.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  an  adjective,  and  may  be  either 
attributive  or  predicate.  In  this  it  differs  from  other  ablatives,  which  are  equivalent 
to  adverbs. 

a.  In  expressions  of  quality  the  Genitive  or  the  Ablative  may 
often  be  used  indifferent]}^ ;  hrii physical  qualities  are  oftener  denoted 
by  the  Ablative  (cf.  §  345.  n.)  :  — 

capillo  sunt  promisso  (B.  G.  v.  14),  they  have  long  hair. 
ut  capite  operto  sit  (Cat.  M.  34),  to  have  his  head  covered  (to  be  with  covered 
head). 

quam  fuit  inbecillus  P.  Africani  filius,  quam  tenui  aut  nulla  potius  valetudine 
(id.  35),  how  weak  vms  the  son  of  Africanus,  of  what  feeble  health,  or 
rather  none  at  all ! 

1  It  was  originally  instrumental  and  aitpears  to  have  developed  from  acconipani- 
nient  (§  413)  and  manner  (§  412), 
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Ablative  of  Price 

416.  The  price  of  a  thing  is  put  in  the  Ablative :  — 

agrum  vendidit  sestertinm  sex  milibus,  he  sold  the  land  for  6000  sesterces. 
Antouius  regna  addixit  pecunia  (Phil.  vii.  15),  Antony  sold  thrones  for  money. 
logos  ridiculos  :  quis  cena  poscit  (PI.  Stich.  221),  jokes  :  who  wants  them  for 
(at  the  price  of)  a  dinner? 

magno  ill!  ea  cunotatio  stetit  (Liv.  ii.  30),  that  hesitation  cost  him  dear. 

Note.  — To  this  head  is  to  he  referred  the  Ablative  of  the  Penalty  (§  ood,  1). 

417.  Certain  adjectives  of  quantity  are  used  in  the  Genitive  to 
denote  indefinite  value.  Such  are  magni,  parvi,  tanti,  quanti,  pluris, 
minoris :  — 

mea  magni  interest,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  me. 

illud  parvi  rSfert  (Manil.  18),  this  is  of  small  account. 

est  mihi  tanti  (Cat.  ii.  15),  it  is  worth  the  price  (it  is  of  so  much). 

VerrGsne  tihi  tanti  fuit  (Verr.  ii.  1.  77),  was  Verres  of  so  much  account  to 
you  ? 

tantone  minoris  deoumae  v6nienint  (id.  iii.  lOG),  were  the  tithes  sold  for  so 
much  less  ? 

ut  te  redimas  oaptum  quain  queas  minimo :  si  nequeas  paululo,  at  quanti  queas 
(Ter.  Eun.  74),  to  ransom  yourself.,  when  captured,  at  the  cheapest  rate 
you  can ;  if  you  can't  for  a  small  sum,  then  at  any  rate  for  what  you  can. 

Note.  — These  are  really  Genitives  of  Quality  (§  345.  h). 

a.  The  genitive  of  certain  colorless  nonius  is  used  to  denote  indefi¬ 
nite  value.  Such  are  nihili  (nili),  nothing;  assis,  a  farthing  (rare) ; 
flocci  (a  lock  of  wool),  a,  straio :  — 

non  flocci  faciO  (Att,  xiii.  50),  1  care  not  a  straw.  [Colloquial.] 
utinam  ego  istuc  abs  te  factum  nili  penderem  (Ter.  Eun.  94),  0  that  I  cared 
nothing  for  this  being  done  by  you !  [Colloquial.] 

h.  With  verbs  of  exchanging,  either  the  thing  taken  or  the  thing 
given  in  exchange  may  be  in  the  Ablative  of  Price.  Such  are  muto, 
commuto,  permuto,  verto  :  — 

fidem  suam  et  religionem  pecunia  commutare  (Ciu.  129),  to  barter  his  faith 
and  conscience  for  jnoney. 

exsilium  patria  sede  mutavit  (Q.  C.  iii.  7.  11),  he  exchanged  his  native  land 
for  exile  (he  took  exile  in  exchange  for  his  native  land). 
velOx  saepe  LucrEtilem  mutat  Lycaeo  Eaunus  (Hor.  Od.  i.  17.  1),  nimble 
Faunus  often  changes  Lycmus  for  Lucretilis.  [He  takes  Lucretilis  at 
the  price  o/Lycaeus,  i.e.  he  goes  from  Lycseus  to  Lucretilis.] 
vertere  funeribus  triumphos  (id.  i.  35.  4),  to  change  the  triumph  to  the  funeral 
train  (exchange  triuiiiph.s  for  funerals).  [Poetical.] 
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Note.  —  Witli  vei-bs  ol  exclianging  cum  is  often  used,  perliap.s  with  a  dillerent  con¬ 
ception  of  tlie  action :  as,  —  aries  .  .  .  cum  ci-oeeo  mutubit  vellera  luto  (Eel,  iv.  44),  the 
ram  shall  change  his  fleece  for  [one  dyed  with]  the  yellow  saffron. 

c.  YVitli  verbs  of  buying  and  selling  the  simple  Ablative  of  Price 
must  be  used,  except  in  the  case  of  tanti,  quanti,  pluris,  minoris ;  — 
quanti  earn  emit?  vili  .  .  .  quot  minis?  quadraginta  minis  (PI.  Epid.  51), 
what  did  he  buy  her  for  ?  Cheap.  For  how  many  mince  ?  Forty. 


Ablative  of  Specification'^^ 

418,  The  Ablative  of  Sjaecificatioii  denotes  that  in  j-espect  tu 
which  anything  is  or  is  done ;  — 

virtute  praecedunt  (B,  G.  i.  1),  they  excel  in  courage. 
olaudus  altero  pede  (Nep.  Ages.  8),  lame  of  one  foot. 

lingua  liaesitante.?,  voce  absoiil  (Ee  Or.  i.  116),  hesitating  in  speech,  harsh  in 
voice. 

sunt  enim  homines  nOu  re  sed  nomine  (Off.  i.  iOo),  for  they  are  men  not  in 
fact,  but  in  name. 

V  inaior  natfl,  older;  minor  natu,  yomiijcr  (cf.  §  131.  e). 

aetate  prSgressi  (Cat.  M.  33),  somewhat  advanced  in  age. 
corpore  senex  es.se  poterit,  animo  numquam  erit  (id.  88),  he  may  be  an  old  man 
in  body,  he  never  will  be  [old]  at  heart. 

a.  To  this  head  are  to  be  referred  many  expressions  where  the  ablas 
tive  expresses  that  in  accordance  with  which  anything  is  or  is  done :  — 
meo  iure,  with  perfect  right;  but,  meo  modo,  in  my  fashion. 
mea  sententia,  in  my  ognnion ;  but  also  more  formally,  ex  mea  sententia, 
[Here  the  sense  is  the  same,  but  the  first  ablative  is  specification,  the 
second  source.  ] 

propinquitate  coniunctOs  atqne  natura  (Lael.  50),  closely  allied  by  kindred  and 
nature.  [Here  the  ablative  is  not  different  in  sense  from  those  above, 
but  no  doubt  is  a  development  of  tiieans.] 
qui  viuoit  viribus  (id.  65),  who  surpasses  in  strength.  [Here  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  viribus  i.s  the  means  of  the  superiority  or  that  in  respect 
to  which  one  is  su]oerior.] 

Note.  — As  the  Romans  had  no  such  categories  as  we  malce,  it  is  impossible  to 
classify  all  use,s  of  the  ablative.  The  ablative  of  speeification  (originally  instru¬ 
mental)  is  closely  aldu  to  tiiat  of  manner,  and  shows  some  re.semblanoe  to  means  and 
cause. 

For  the  Supine  in  -u  as  an  Ablative  of  Specification,  see  §  510. 
h.  The  adj  eOtives  dignus  and  indignus  take  the  ablative  ;  — 
vir  patre,  avo,  maioribus  suis  dignissimus  (Phil.  iii.  25),  a  man  most  worthy 
of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  ancestors. 
te  oinnl  honore  indignissimum  iiidioavit  (Vat.  39),  he  judged  you  entirely 
unworthy  of  every  honor. 
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Note  1.  —  So  tlio  verb  dignor  in  poetry  and  later  prose :  as,  —  hand  equidem  tali  me 
dignor  honore  (Aeu.  i.  335),  I  do  not  deem  myself  loorthy  of  such  an  honor. 

Note  2.  —  Dignus  and  indignus  sometimes  lake  the  genitive  in  colloquial  usage  and 
in  poetry :  — 

curam  dignissiniam  tuae  virtutis  (Balbus  in  Att.  viii.  15),  care  most  worthy  of 
your  noble  character. 

dignus  salutis  (Plant.  Trim  1153),  worthy  of  safety. 

magnormn  hand  uniquain  indignus  avorum  (Aeu.  xii.  HiS),  never  unworthy  of  my 
great  ancestors. 


Ablative  Absolute 

419.  A  noun  or  pronoun,  with  a  participle  in  agreement,  may 
be  put  in  the  Ablative  to  define  the  time  or  circumstances  of  an 
action.  This  construction  is  called  the  Ablative  Absolute:  — ’ 
Caesar,  acceptis  litteris,  nuntiuin  niittit  (B.  G.  v.  46),  having  received  the 
letter,  Ccesar  sends  a  messenger  (the  letter  having  been  received), 
quibus  rebus  cognitis  Caesar  apud  milites  contiouatur  (B.  C.  i.  7),  having 
learned  this.  Cwsar  makes  a  speech  to  the  soldiers. 
fugato  onini  equitatu  (B.  G.  vii.  08),  ail  the  cavalry  being  put  to  flight, 
interfecto  Indutiomaro  (id.  vi.  2),  upon  the  death  of  Indutioniarus. 
iiOndum  hieme  confecta  in  finis  Nerviorum  contendit  (id.  vi.  S),  though  the 
winter  was  not  yet  over,  he  hastened  into  the  territory  of  the  Nervii. 
oompressi  [sunt]  conatus  nullo  tumultu  publics  concitato  (Cat.  i.  11),  the 
attempts  were  put  down  without  exciting  any  general  alarm. 
nS  vobis  quidem  omnibus  re  etiam  turn  probata  (id.  ii,  4),  since  at  that  time 
the  fads  were  not  yet  proved  even  to  all  of  you. 

Note. — Tlie  ablative  absolute  is  an  adverbial  modifier  ol  the  predicate.  It  is, 
however,  not  grammatically  dependent  on  any  word  in  the  sentence:  lienee  its  name 
absolute  (absolutus,  i.e.  free  or  unconnected).  A  substantive  in  the  ablative  absolute 
very  seldom  denotes  a  person  or  thing  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  same  clause. 

a.  An  adjective,  or  a  second  noun,  may  take  the  place  of  the  parti¬ 
ciple  in  the  Ablative  Absolute  construction  :  —  ^ 

exigua  parte  aeslatis  reliqua  (B.  G.  iv.  20),  when  but  a  small  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  was  left  (a  small  piart  of  the  summer  remaining). 

L,  Domitio  Ap.  Claudio  consulibus  (id.  v.  1),  in  the  consulshp  of  Lucius  Domi- 
iius  and  Appius  Claudius  (Lucius  Domitius  and  Appius  Claudius  [being] 
consuls).  [The  regular  waj?  of  expressing  a  date,  see  §  424.  g.  ] 
nil  despSranduin  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro  (llor.  Od.  i.  7.  27),  there 
should  be  no  despair  under  Teucer’s  leadership  and  auspices  (Teuccr 
being  leader,  etc.). 

1  The  Ablative  Ab.solute  is  perhaps  of  instrumental  origin.  It  is,  however,  some¬ 
times  explained  ,ts  an  outgrowth  of  the  locative,  and  in  any  event  certain  locative 
constructions  (of  plo.ee  and  time)  must  have  contributed  to  its  development. 

2  The  x^reseut  pai'tieixUe  of  esse,  wanting  in  Latin  (§  370.  b),  is  used  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  as  in  Englisii. 
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b.  A  phrase  or  clause,  used  substantively,  sometimes  occurs  as 
ablative  absolute  with  a  participle  or  an  adjective  :  — 

incerto  quid  peterent  (Liv.  isviii.  36),  as  it  was  uncertain  what  they  should 
aim  at  (it  being  uncertain,  etc.). 

comperto  vanum  esse  formidinem  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  66),  when  it  was  found  that 
the  alarm  was  groundless. 

cur  praetereiitur  demonstiato  (Inv.ii.  34),  when  the  reason  for  omitting  it  has 
been  explained  (why  it  is  passed  by  being  explained). 

Note.  — This  construction  is  very  ra^  exceja  in  later  Latin. 

c.  A  participle  or  an  adjective  is  sometimes  used  adverbially  in 
the  ablative  absolute  without  a  substantive  -.  — 

cohsulto  (Off.  i.  27),  on  purpose  (the  matter  having  been  deliberated  on), 
mibi  optato  veneris  (Att.  xiii.  28.  3),  you  will  come  in  accordance  with  my 
wish. 

seieno  (Liv.  xxxi.  12),  under  a  clear  sky  (it  [being]  clear), 
neo  auspicate  nee  litato  (id.  v.  38),  with  no  ausjnces  or  favorable  sacrifice. 
tranquillo,  ut  §,iunt,  quilibet  gubernator  est  (Sen.  Ep.  85.  34),  in  good 
weather,  as  they  say,  any  man's  a  pilot. 

420.  The  Ablative  Absolute  often  takes  the  place  of  a  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Clause. 

Thus  it  may  replace  — 

1.  A  Temporal  Clause  (§  541  ft'.):  — 

patre  interfecto,  [his]  father  hamxg  been  killed.  [This  corresponds  to  cum 
pater  jnterfectus  esset,  when  his  father  had  been  killed.] 
recentihua  soeleris  §ius  vestigiis  (Q.  C.  vii.  1.  1),  while  the  traces  of  the  crime 
were  fresh.  [Cf.  dum  recentia  sunt  vestigia.] 

2.  A  Causal  Clause  (§  540)  :  — 

at  ei  qui  Alesiae  obsidgbantun  praeterita  die  qua  auxilia  suorum  exspeota- 
verant,  consumpto  omni  frumento,  conoilio  cofictO  consultabant  (B.  G. 
vii.  77),  hut  those  who  vjere  under  siege  at  Alesia,  since  the  time,  etc., 
had  expired,  and  their  grain  had  been  exhausted,  calling  a  council  (see  5 
below),  consulted  together.  [Cf.  cum  dies  praeterisset,  etc.] 

Dareus,  desperata  pace,  ad  reparandas  viris  intendit  animum  (Q.  C.  iv.  6.  1), 
Darius,  since  he  despaired  of  peace,  devoted  his  energies  to  recruiting 
his  forces.  [Cf.  cum  pacem  desperaret.] 

3.  A  Concessive  Clause  (§  527):  — 

at  eo  repugnante  fiebat  (consul),  immo  verO  eo  fiebat  magis  (Mil.  34),  bid 
though  he  (Clodius)  opposed,  he  (Milo)  was  likely  to  he  elected  consul; 
nay,  rather,  etc. 

turribus  excitatis,  tanien  has  altitudo  puppium  ex  baibaris  navibu.s  supe- 
rabat  (B.  G.  iii.  14),  although  towers  had  been  built  up,  still  the  high 
sterns  of  the  enemy's  ships  rose  above  them. 
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4.  A  Conditional  Clause  (§  521);  — 

oocun’Sbat  ei,  mancam  et  debilein  praeturam  futuram  suam,  consule  Milone 
(Mil.  25),  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  prcetorship  would  he  maimed  and 
feeble,  if  Milo  -were  consul,  [si  Milo  consul  esset.] 
qua  (regione)  subacta  licebit  decnrrere  in  illud  mare  (Q.  C.  ix.  3,  13),  if  this 
region  is  subdued,  we  shall  be  free  to  run  down  into  that  sea. 
qua  quidem  detracta  (Arch.  28),  if  this  be  taken  away. 

5.  A  Clause  of  Accomiianying  Circurnstance  ;  — 

ego  haec  a  Chrysogono  mea  sjionte,  remdto  Sex.  Roscio,  quaero  (Rose.  Am. 
130),  of  my  own  accord,  without  reference  to  Sextus  Roscius  (Sextus 
Roscius  being  put  aside),  I  ask  these  questions  of  Ghrysogonus, 
nec  imperante  iiec  sciente  nec  praesente  domino  (Mil.  2Q),  without  their  master's 
giving  orders,  or  knowing  it,  or  being  present. 


Note.  —  A.s  the  English  Nominative  Ah.solute  is  far  less  common  than  the  Abla¬ 
tive  Absolute  ill  Latin,  a  change  of  form  is  generally  required  in  translation.  Thus 
the  present  participle  is  oftenest  to  he  rendered  in  English  by  a  relative  clause  with 
^vhen  or  while ;  and  the  perfect  passive,  participle  by  the  perfect  active  participle. 
These  change.s  may  be  seen  in  the  following  example :  — 


At  illl,  intermisso  spotid,  imprudenti- 
bus  nostris  atque  occupuii.'s  in  munitione 
castrorum,  snbitO  se  ex  silvis  eideerunt; 
impetuqpe  in  eos  faetii  qni  erant  in  sta- 
tisne  pro  castris  conlooatl,  acriter  pug- 
naverunt ;  duahusque  mis.sis  suhsidio 
cohortihus  ii  Caesars,  cum  hae  (perexi-. 
guo  intermisso  loci  spatid  inter  se)  eon- 
stitisseiit,  novO  genere  pugnae  perterritis 
nostris,  per  medios  audacissime  porrupe- 
runt  seque  hide  incolumis  recepenmt. — 
Caesah,  B.  G.  V.  15. 


For  the  Ablative  with  Prepositions,  see 


But  they,  having  paused  a  space,  while 
our  men  were  unaware  and  busied  in  for¬ 
tifying  the  camp,  suddenly  threw  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  woods  (then,  malting  an 
attack  upon  those  who  were  on  guard  in 
front  of  the  camp,  they  fought  fiercely  ; 
and,  though  two  cohorts  had  been  sent  hy 
Cfesar  as  reinforcements,  after  these  had 
taken  their  position  [leaving  very  little 
space  of  ground  hetw'een  them),  a.s  our 
men  were  alarmed  by  the  strange  kind 
of  lighting,  they  dashed  most  daringly 
through  the  midst  of  them  and  got  off 
safe. 

§220. 


THE  ABLATIVE  AS  LOCATIVE 
Ablative  of  Place 

421.  The  Locative  Case  wm.s  originally  used  (literally)  to  denote  the  pilace  where 
and  (figuratively)  to  denote  tlie  time  when  (a  development  from  the  idea  of  place). 
But  thi.s  ease  wa.s  preserved  only  in  nanie.s  of  towns  and  a  few  otlier  words,  and  the 
jjlace  lehere  is  usually  denoted  hy  the  Ablative.  In  thi.s  construction  the  Ablative  was, 
no  doubt,  used  at  first  without  a  preposition,  but  afterwards  it  became  associated  in 
most  instances  with  the  preposition  in. 

422.  In  expressions  of  Time  and  Place  the  Latin  shows  a 
variety  of  idiomatic  constructions  (Ablative,  Accusative,  and  Loc¬ 
ative),  wliich  are  systematically  treated  in  §  423  ff. 
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TIME  AND  PLACE 
Time 

423.  Time  when,  or  within  which,  is  expressed  by  the  Abla¬ 
tive  ;  time  how  long  by  the  Accusative. 

1.  Ablative:  — 

cOnstituta  die,  on  the  appointed  day  ;  priina  lilce,  at  daybreak. 
quota  hora,  at  whai  o' clock  f  tertia  vigilia,  in  the  third  watch. 
tribus  proximis  annis  (lug.  11),  within  the  last  three  years. 
diebus  vigiiiti  quinque  aggerein  exstruxerunt  (B.  G.  vii.  24),  within  twenty - 
five  days  they  finished  bnilding  a  mound. 

2.  Accusative :  — 

dies  oontiiiuos  triginta,  for  thirty  days  together. 

cum  triduum  iter  fgoisset  (B.  G.  ii.  IG),  when  he  had  marched  three  days. 

Note.  —  The  Ablative  of  Time  is  locative  in  its  origin  (§  421) ;  the  Accusative  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  extent  of  space  (§  42,')). 

424.  Special  constructions  of  time  are  the  following :  — 

a.  The  Ablative  of  time  within  which  sometimes  takes  in,  and  the 
Accusative  of  time  how  long  per,  for  greater  precision  :  — ■ 

in  diebus  proximis  deoein  (lug.  28),  within  the  next  ten  days. 
ludi  per  decern  dies  (Cat.  iii.  20),  games  for  ten  days. 

b.  Duration  of  time  is  occasionally  expressed  by  the  Ablative:  — 
'  milites  quinque  horis  proeliuin  sustinuerant  (B,  C.  i,  47),  the  men  had  sus¬ 
tained  the  fight  five  hours. 

Note.  —  In  this  use  the  period  of  time  is  regarded  as  that  within  which  tlie  act  is 
done,  and  it  is  only  implied  that  tiie  act  lasted  through  the  period.  Of.  inter  annos 
quattuordecim  (B.  G.  i.  m),  for  fourteen  years. 

c.  Time  during  which  or  within  which  may  be  expressed  by  the 
Accusative  or  Ablative  of  a  noun  in  the  singular,  with  an  ordinal 
numeral :  — 

quints  die,  within  [just]  four  days  (lit.  on  the  fifth  day).  [The  Romans 
counted  both  ends,  see  §  631.  d.] 

I'Sgnat  iam  sextum  annum,  he  has  reigned  going  on  six  years. 

d.  Many  expressions  have  in  Latin  the  construction  of  time  when, 
where  in  English  the  main  idea  is  rather  of  place  :  — 

pugna  Cannensi  (or,  apud  Gannas),  in  the  fight  at  Cannm. 
liidis  Romanis,  at  the  Roman  games. 
omnibus  Gallicis  bellis,  in  all  the  Gallic  wars, 
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e.  In  many  idiomatic  expressions  of  time,  the  Accusative  with  ad, 
in,  or  sub  is  used.  Such  are  the  following ;  — 

supplicatio  decreta  est  in  Kalendas  lanuarias,  a  thanksgiving  was  voted  for 
the  first  of  January. 

convenerunt  ad  diem,  they  assembled  on  the  [appointed]  day. 
ad  vesperum,  till  evening  ;  sub  vesperuin,  towards  evening. 
sub  idem  tempus,  about  the  same  time;  sub  noctem,  at  nightfa.il. 

/.  Distance  of  time  before  or  after  anything  is  variously  exjiressed : 

post  (ante)  tres  annos,  post  tertium  annum,  tres  post  annos,  tertium  post 
annum,  tribus  post  aimis,  tertio  post  anno  (§  414),  three  years  after. 
tribus  annis  (tertiO  anno)  post  exsiliuni  (postquam  Siectus  est),  three  years 
after  his  exile. 

his  tribus  proximis  annis,  within  the  last  three  years. 
pauols  annis,  a  few  years  hence. 

abliino  annds  trSs  (tribus  annis),  ante  bos  tres  annSs,  three  years  ago. 
triennium  est  cum  (tres  atinl  sunt  cum),  it  is  three  years  since. 
octavb  mense  quain,  the  eighth  month  after  (see  §  484.  n.). 

g.  In  Dates  the  phrase  ante  diem  (a.  d.)  with  an  ordinal,  or  the 
ordinal  alone,  is  followed  by  an  accusative,  like  a  preposition ;  and 
the  phrase  itself  may  also  be  governed  by  a  preposition. 

The  year  is  expressed  by  the  names  of  the  consuls  in  the  ablative 
absolute,  usually  without  a  conjunction  (§  419.  a) :  — 

is  dies  erat  a.  d.  v,  Kal.  Apr.  (quintum  Kalendas  Aprilis)  L.  PisOne  A.  GabiniO 
coiisulibus  (B.  G.  i.  6),  that  day  was  the  5t/i  before  the  calends  of  A^nil 
(March  28),  in  the  consulship  of  Piso  and  Oabinius. 
in  a.  d.  v.  Kal.  Nov.  (Cat.  i.  7),  to  the  bth  day  before  the  calends  of  November 
(Oct.  28). 

XV.  Kal.  Sextilis,  the  Ibth  day  before  the  calends  of  August  (July  18).  [Full 
form ;  quintd  decimo  die  ante  Kalendas.  ] 

For  the  Roman  Calendar,  see  §  dol. 


Extent  of  Space 

425.  Extent  of  Space  is  expressed  by  the  Accusative :  — 

fo.ssa3  qulndecim  pedes  latas  (B.  G.  vii.  72),  trenches  fifteen  feet  broad. 

progressus  milia  pa,ssuum  circiter  duodecim  (id.  v.  9),  having  advanced  about 
twelve  7niles. 

in  omnl  vita  sua  quemque  a  recta  conscientia,  transversum  unguero  non 
oportet  discedere  (quoted  in  Att.  xiii.  20),  in  all  one's  life,  one  should 
not  depart  a  nail’s  breadth  from  straightforward  conscience. 

Note.  —  This  Accusative  denotes  the  object  through  or  over  which  the  action  takes 
place,  and  is  kindred  with  the  Accusative  of  the  End  of  Motion  (§  427.  2). 
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a.  Measure  is  often  expressed  by  the  Genitive  of  Quality  (§  345.  h) : 

vallum  duodecim  pedum  (B.  G.  vii.  72),  a  rampart  of  twelve  feet  (in  height). 

h.  Distance  when  considered  as  extent  of  space  is  put  in  the  Accu¬ 
sative-  when  considered  as  degree  of  difference,  in  the  Ablative 
(§  414) : 

milia  passuum  tria  ah  eorum  castrls  castra  pouit  (B.  G.  i.  22),  he  pitches  his 
camp  three  miles  from  their  camp. 

quinqua  dierum  iter  abest  (Liv.  xxx.  29),  it  is  distaitt  Jive  days'  march. 
triginta  milihus  passuum  infra  6um  locum  (B.  G.  vi.  So),  thirty  miles  helow 
that  place  (below  by  thirty  miles). 


Relations  of  Place 

426.  Relations  of  Place  ^  are  expressed  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  place  from  which,  by  the  Ablative  with  ab,  de,  or  ex. 

2.  The  place  to  which  (or  end  of  motion),  by  the  Accusative  with 
ad  or  in. 

3.  The  place  where,  by  the  Ablative  with  in  {Locative  Ablative). 
Examples  are :  — 

1.  Vl&ce  from  which  :  — 

a  septentrione,  from  the  north. 

cum  a  vobis  disoesserd  (Cat.  M.  79),  when  I  leave  you. 
de  provincia  decedere,  to  come  aviay  from  one's  province. 

.  de  monte,  down  from  the  mountain. 
negotiator  ex  Africa  (Ven\  ii.  1.  14),  a  merchant  from  Africa. 
ex  Britannia  obsidSs  miserunt  (B.  G.  iv.  88),  they  sent  hostages  from  Britain. 
Mosa  profluit  ex  monte  Vosego  (id.  iv.  10),  the  Meuse  (flows  from)  rises  in 
the  Vosges  mountains. 

2.  Place  to  which  {end  of  motion):  — 

noote  ad  Hervios  pervenerunt  (B.  G.  ii.  17),  they  came  by  night  to  theNervii. 
adibam  ad  istum  fundum  (Caec.  82),  I  was  going  to  that  estate. 
in  Africam  navigavit,  he  sailed  to  Africa  ;  in  italiam  profectus,  gone  to  Italy. 
legatum  in  Treveros  mittit  (B.  G.  iii.  11),  he  sends  his  lieutenant  into  the 
[country  of  the]  Treveri. 

1  Originally  all  these  relations  were  expressed  by  the  cases  alone.  The  accusative, 
in  one  of  its  oldest  lunctious,  denoted  the  end  of  motion ;  the  ablative,  in  its  proper 
meaning  of  separation,  denoted  Oie  place  from  which,  and,  in  its  locative  function,  the 
'place  where.  The  prepo.sitious,  originally  adverbs,  were  afterwards  added  to  define 
more  exactly  the  direction  of  motion  (as  in  to  usward,  toward  us) ,  and  by  long  asso¬ 
ciation  became  indispeiiBable  except  as  indicated  below. 
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3 .  Place  taker e :  — 

in  hao  urbe  vltam  degit,  he  passed  his  life  in  this  city. 
si  in  Gallia  remaiierent  (B.  G.  iv.  8),  if  they  remained  in  Gaul. 
dum  haeo  in  Venetis  geruntur  (id.  iii.  17),  while  this  was  going  on  among  the 
Veneti. 

oppidum  in  insula  posituni  (id.  vii.  68),  a  town  situated  on  an  island. 


427.  With  names  of  towns  and  small  islands,  and  with  domus 
and  rus,  the  Relations  of  Place  are  expressed  as  follows;  — 

1.  The  f)lac6  from  which,  by  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition. 

2.  The  ffLaac  to  which,  by  the  Accusative  without  a  preposition. 

3.  The  xjlace  where,  by  the  Locative.^ 

Examples  are ;  — 

1.  from  which :  — 

Roma  prof  eotus,  having  set  out  from  Rome ;  Roma  ahesse,  to  he  absent  from 
Rome. 

domo  ablro,  to  leave  home;  rure  reversus,  having  returned  from  the  country. 

2.  Place  to  which:  — 


cum  Romam  sexto  die  Mutina  venisset  (Fani.  xi.  6.  1),  when  he  had  come  to 
Rome  from  Modena  in  jive  days  (on  the  sixth  day), 

DSlo  Rhodum  navigare,  to  sail  from  Delos  to  Rhodes. 
rus  Ibo,  J  shall  go  into  the  country. 

domum  iit,  he  went  home.-  [So,  suas  domes  abire,  to  go  to  their  homes.] 


3.  Place  rohere  (or  at  whicli):  — 
ROmae,  at  Rome  (Roma). 

Rliodi,  at  Rhodes  (Rliodus). 
Sami,  at  Samos. 

Tiburi  or  Tibure,  at  Tibur. 
Philipirls,  at  Philippi. 
domi  (rarely  domui),  at  home. 


Atlienis,  at  Athens  (AthEnae). 
Laiiuvl,  at  Lanuvium. 

Cyprl,  at  Cyprus. 

Ctli'ibuS;  at  Cures. 

Capreis,  at  Capri  (Capreae). 
ruri,  in  the  country. 


a.  The  Locative  Case  is  also  preserved  in  the  following  nouns, 
which  are  used  (like  names  of  towns)  without  a  preposition  :  — 
belli,  nuliliae  (iu  contrast  to  domi),  abroad,  in  military  service. 
humi,  on  the  ground.  vesper!  (-e),  in  the  evening. 

foils,  out  of  doors.  animi  (see  §  3.58). 

lierl  (-e),  yesterday.  temperl,  betimes. 

Cf.  Infellci  arborl  (Liv.  1.  26),  on  the  ill-omened  (barren)  tree ;  terra  marique, 
by  land  and  sea. 


1  The  Locative  ha.s  in  the  singular  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  the  same  form 
as  the  Genitive,  in  the  plural  and  in  the  third  declension  the  same  form  as  the  Dative 
or  Ablative.  (See  p.  34,  footnote.) 

2  The  English  home  iu  this  construction  is,  lilte  domum,  an  old  accusative  of  the 
e/td  of  motion. 
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428.  Special  uses  of  pliice/roni  which,  to  which,  and  where  are 
the  following :  — 

a.  With  names  of  towns  and  small  islands  ab  is  often  used  to 
denote  from  the  vicinity  of,  and  ad  to  denote  towards,  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of:  — 

ut  a  Mutina  disoederet.  (Phil.  xiv.  4),  that  he  should  retire  from  Modena 
(which  he  w'as  be.sieging). 

erat  a  Gergovia  despeotus  in  castra  (B.  G.  vii.  4.5),  there  was  from  about 
Gergovia  a  view  into  the  camp. 

ad  Alesiam  proficTscuntur  (id.  vii.  76),  they  set  out  for  Alesia. 
ad  Alesiam  perveniunt  (id.  vii.  79),  they  amve  at  Alesia  (i.e.  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  town). 

D.  Laelius  cum  olas.S6  ad  Brundisium  venit  (B.  C.  iii.  100),  Decimus  Lmlius 
came  to  Brundisium  with  a  fleet  (arriving  in  the  harbor). 

h.  The  general  words  urbs,  oppidum,  insula  require  a  preposition 
to  express  the  place  from,  which,  to  which,  or  where :  — 
ab  (ex)  urbe,  from  the  city.  in  urbe,  in  the  city. 
ad  urbern,  to  the  city.  Romae  in  urbe,  in  the  city  of  Home. 

in  urbem,  into  the  city.  Roma  ex  urbe,  from  the  city  of  Borne. 

ad  urbem  Romani  (Romam  ad  urbem),  to  the  city  of  Rome. 

c.  With  the  name  of  a  country,  ad  denotes  to  the  borders;  in  with 
the  accusative,  into  the  oountiy  itself.  Similarly  ab  denotes  away 
from  the  outside  ;  ex,  out  of  the  interior. 

Thus  ad  italiam  pervenit  would  mean  he  cams  to  the  frontier,  regardless  of 
the  destination;  in  Italiam,  he  went  to  Italy,  i.e.  to  a  place  within  it,  to  Rome, 
for  instance. 

So  ab  Italia  profectus  est  would  mean  he  came  away  from  the  frontier,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  original  starting-point;  ex  Italia,  he  came  from  Italy,  from  within,  as 
from  Rome,  for  instance. 

d.  With  all  names  of  places  at,  meaning  near  (not  in),  is  expressed 
by  ad  or  apud  with  the  accusative. 

pugna  ad  Cannas,  the  fight  at  Cannae. 

conchas  ad  Caietam  legunt  (De  Or.  11.  22),  at  Caieta  (along  the  shore), 
ad  (apud)  inferos,  in  the  world  below  (near,  or  among,  those  below), 
ad  foris,  at  the  doors.  .  ad  ianuam,  at  the  door. 

Note  1.  — In  the  neighborhood  of  may  he  exjiressed  by  circa  with  the  accusative ; 
among,  by  apud  with  the  accusative :  — 

apud  Graecos,  among  the  Greehs.  apud  me,  at  my  house. 

apud  Solensis  (Leg.  ii.  41),  at  Soli.  circa  Capuam,  round  about  Capua. 

Note  2.  —  In  citing  an  author,  apud  is  regularly  used  ;  in  citing  a  i>articular  work, 
in.  Thus,  —  apud  Xenophontem,  in  Xenophon;  but,  in  Xenophoutis  Oeconomico,  in 
Xenophon^ s  (Economicus. 
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e.  Large  islands,  and  all  places  when  thought  of  as  a  temtory  and 
not  as  a  locality,  are  treated  like  names  of  countries  :  — 
in  Sicilia,  in  Sicily. 

in  Ithaca  leporiis  illati  moriuntur  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  22G),  in  Ithaca  hares,  when 
carried  there,  die.  [Ulysses  lived  at  Ithaca  would  require  Ithacae.] 

/.  The  Ablative  without  a  preposition  is  used  to  denote  the  place 
from  which  in  certain  idiomatic  expressions  :  — 
cessisset  patria  (Mil.  68),  he  v/ould  have  left  his  country. 
patria  pellere,  to  drive  out  of  the  country. 
manu  mittere,  to  emancipate  (let  go  from  the  hand). 

y.  The  poets  and  later  writers  often  omit  the  preposition  with  the 
place  from  which  or  to  which  when  it  would  be  required  in  classical 
prose : — 

inanis  Acheronte  remissOs  (Aen.  v.  99),  the  spirits  returned  f  rom  Acheron. 
Scythia  pi'ofectl  (Q.  C.  iv.  12.  11),  setting  out  from  Scythia. 

Italiam  Laviniaque  venit  litora  (Aen.  i.  2),  he  came  to  Italy  and  the  Lavinian 
shores. 

terram.  Hesperiam  venies  (id.  ii.  781),  you  shall  come  to  the  Hesperian  land. 
Aegyptum  proficisoitur  (Tao.  Ann.  ii.  59),  he  sets  out  for  Egypt. 

h.  In  poetry  the  place  to  which  is  often  expressed  by  the  Dative, 
occasionally  also  in  later  prose  ;  — 

it  clamor  caelo  (Aen.  v.  451),  a  shout  goes  up  to  the  sky. 
facilis  dSsoensus  Averno  (id.  vi.  126),  easy  is  the  descent  to  Avernus. 
diadema  capiti  reponere  iussit  (Val.  Max.  v.  1.  9),  he  ordered  him  to  put  hack 
the  diadem  on  his  head. 

i.  The  preposition  is  not  used  with  the  supine  in  -urn  (§  509)  and 
in  the  following  old  phrases;  — 

exsequias  ire,  to  go  to  the  funeral.  infitias  ire,  to  resort  to  denial. 

pessum  Ire,  to  go  to  ruin.  pessum  dare,  to  ruin  (cf.  perdo) . 

Yenum  dare,  to  sell  (give  to  sale).  [Hence  vendere.] 

venum  ire,  to  he  sold  (go  to  sale).  [Hence  venire.] 

foras  (used  as  adverb),  oitl:  as,  — foras  egredi,  to  go  out  of  doors. 

suppetias  advenire,  to  come  to  one's  assistance. 

J.  When  two  or  more  names  of  place  are  used  with  a  verb  of  motion, 
each  must  be  under  its  own  construction :  — 

quadriduO  quO  haeo  gesta  sunt  res  ad  Chrysogonum  in  castra  L.  Sullae  Vola- 
terras  defertur  (Rose.  Ain.  20),  within  four  days  after  this  was  done,  the 
matter  was  reported  to  Chrysogonus  in  Sulla's  camp  at  Volaterrac. 

Note. _ The  accusative  with  or  without  a  preposition  is  often  used  in  Latin  when 

motion  to  a  place  is  implied  hut  not  expressed  in  English  (see  k,  N.). 
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It.  Domum  denoting  the  place  to  which,  and  the  locative  domi,  may 
be  modified  by  a  possessive  pronoun  or  a  genitive  ;  — 

domum  regis  (Deiot.  17),  to  the  king's  house.  [But  also  in  M.  Laecae  domum 
(Cat.  i.  8),  to  Marcus  Lmca's  house.'] 
domi  meae,  at  my  house ;  doini  Caesaris,  at  Gaisar’s  house. 
domi  suae  vel  alienae,  at  his  own  or  another's  house. . 

Note. — ^At  times  when  thus  modified,  and  regularly  when  othei'wisc  modified,  in 
domum  or  in  domd  is  used  ;  — 

in  domum  privatam  coiiveniuut  (Tac.  H.  iv.  55),  they  come  together  in  aprivate  house. 
in  Marai  Crassi  castissima  domo  (Gael.  9),  in  the  chaste  home  of  Marcus  Crassus. 
[Cl.  ex  Auniiiua  Milonis  domi),  §  302.  e.] 

429.  The  place  tvhere  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  without  a 
preposition  in  the  following  instances ;  — 

1.  Often  in  indefinite  words,  such  as  loco,  parte,  etc. :  — 
quibus  loco  positls  (De  Or.  hi.  153),  ivhen  these  are  set  in  position. 

qua  parte  belli  vioerant  (Ijiv.  xxi.  22),  the  hj-aneh  of  warfare  in  which  they 
were  victorious. 

locis  certis  liorrea  ohnslitnit  (R.  C,  iii.  32),  he  established  granaries  hi  par¬ 
ticular  places. 

2.  Frequently  with  nouns  which  are  qualified  by  adjectives  (regu¬ 
larly  when  totus  is  used) .-  — 

media  urbe  (Liv.  i.  33),  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 

tOta  Sicilia  (Verr.  iv.  51),  throughout  Sicily  (in  the  wliole  of  Sicily). 

tota  Tarracina  (Ue  Or.  h.  240),  in  all  'Tarracina. 

cunota  Asia  atque  GraeciS  (Manil.  12),  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia  and 
Greece  too. 

3.  In  many  idiomatic  expressions  which  have  lost  the  idea  of  place ; 
pendemus  animis  (Tusc.  i.  96),  we  are  in  suspense  of  mind  (in  our  minds), 
socius  periculis  vobiscum  adero  (Ing.  85.  47),  I  will  'be  present  with  you,  a 

companion  in  dangers. 

4.  Freely  in  poetry :  — 

litore  ourvo  (Aen.  iii,  16),  on  the  winding  shore. 

antio  seclusa  relinquit  (id.  iii.  446),  she  leaves  them  shut  up  in  the  cave. 

Epiro,  Hesperia  (id.  iii.  503),  in  Epirus,  in  Hesperia. 

premit  altum  corde  dolorem  (id.  i.  209),  he  keeps  downthe pain  deep  in  his  heart. 

a.  The  way  by  which  is  put  in  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition : 
via  breviore  equites  praemisl  (Earn.  x.  9),  I  sent  forward  the  cavalry  by  a 
shorter  road. 

Aegaeo  mari  traiecit  (Liv.  xxxvii.  14),  he  crossed  by  way  of  the  JEgean  Sea. 
provehimur  pelago  (Aen.  hi.  506),  we  sail  forth  over  the  sea. 

Note.  —  Iii  this  use  the  way  by  which  is  conceived  as  the  means  of  passage. 
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h.  Position  is  frequently  expressed  by  the  Ablative  with  ab  (rarely 
ex),  properly  meaning  from: — ^ 

a  tergo,  in  the  rear ;  a  sinistra,  on  the  left  luaid.  [Cf.  hinc,  on  this  side.] 
a  parte  Pompeiana,  on  the  side  of  Pompey. 
ex  altera  parte,  on  the  other  side. 

luagna  ex  parte,  in  a  great  degree  (from,  i.e.  in,  a  great  part). 

430.  Verbs  of  placing,  though  implying  motion,  take  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  place  where :  — 

Such  are  pbno,  loco,  collocb,  statub,  constituo,  etc.  ;  — 
qui  in  sede  ao  dome  collocavit  (Par.  25),  vjho  put  [one]  into  his  place  and 
home. 

statuitur  eques  Ronianus  in  Aproni  convivio  (Verr.  iii.  62),  a  Homan  knight 
is  brought  into  a  banquet  of  Apronius. 

insula  llSlos  in  Aogaeo  mari  posita  (Mauil.  05),  the  island  of  JJelos,  situated  in 
the  jSSgean  Sea. 

si  in  uno  Pompeio  omnia  pOneretis  (id.  59),  if  you  made  everything  depend  on 
Pompey  alone. 

Note.  —  Compounds  of  pono  take  various  constructions  (see  the  Lexicon  under 
eaeliword). 

431.  Several  verbs  are  followed  by  the  Ablative.  . 

These  are  acquiesce,  dglector,  laetor,  gaudeb,  glbrior,  nitor,  stb,  maneb, 
fidb,  ebnfidb,  cbnsistb,  contineor. 

nominibus  veterum  glbriantur  (Or.  169),  they  glory  in  thenames  of  the  ancients. 

[Also,  de  divitiis  (in  virtute,  circa  rem,  illiquid,  haeo)  gloriari.] 
spe  niti  (Att.  iii.  9),  to  rely  on  hope. 
prudentia  fideiLS  (Off.  i.  81),  tru,sting  in  prudence. 

Note.  — The  ablative  with  these  verbs  sometimes  takes  the  preposition  in  (hut 
fido  in  is  late),  and  the  ablative  with  them  is  iwobably  locative.  Thus,  —  in  quibus 
causa  nititur  (Gael.  25),  on  whom,  the  case  depends. 

With  several  of  tlie.so  verbs  the  neuter  Accusatii'e  of  pronoun, s  is  often  found.  For 
fido  and  confido  wdth  the  Dative,  see  §  367. 

a.  The  verbals  fretus,  contentus,  and  laetus  take  the  Locative  Abla¬ 
tive  :  — 

fretus  gratia  Bruti  (Att.  v,  21.  12),  relying  on  the  favor  of  Brutus. 
laetus  praeda,  rejoicing  in  the  booty. 

contentus  sorte,  content  with  his  lot.  [Possibly  Ablative  of  Cause.] 
non  fuit  contentus  gloria  (Dom.  101),  he  was  not  content  with  the  glory. 

Note.  — So  intentus,  rarely:  as,  — aliquo  negotio  iuteutus  (Sail.  Cat.  2),  inte?it 
on  some  occupation. 


1  Apparently  the  direction  whence  the  sensuous  impression  comes. 
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SPECIAL  USES  OF  PREPOSITIONS  i 

Adverbs  and  Prepositions 

432.  Certain  Adverbs  and  Adjectives  are  sometimes  used  as 
Prepositions :  — 

a.  The  adverbs  pridie, postridie,  propius,  proxime,less  frequently  the 
ad]  ectives  propior  and  proximus,  may  be  followed  by  the  Accusative ;  — 

pridie  Nonas  Maias  (Att.  ii.  11),  ike  day  before  the  Nones  of  May  (see  8  631) 

postridie  ludos  (Att.  xvi.  4),  the  day  after  the  games. 

propius  periculum  (Liv.  xxi.  1),  nearer  to  danger. 

propior  montem  (lug.  49),  nearer  the  kill. 

proximus  mare  ooeanuin  (B.  G.  iii.  7),  nearest  the  ocean. 

Note.  -Pridie  and  postridie  take  also  tlie  Genitive  (§  359.  b).  Propior,  propius  proxi¬ 
mus,  and  proximo,  take  also  the  Dative,  or  the  Ablative  with  ab  •  — 

propius  Tiber!  quani  Tbermopylis  (Nep.  Hann.  S),  nearer  to  the  Tiber  than  to  Ther- 
mo'pylm. 

Suganibrl  qu!  sunt  proximi  Rhe-no  (B.  G.  vi.  3.5),  the  Sugambri,  who  are  nearest 
to  the  Mhvne. 

proximus  a  postremo  (Or.  217),  next  to  the  lant. 

b.  Usque  sometimes  takes  the  Accusative,  but  usque  ad  is  much 
more  common :  — 

terminos  usque  Libyae  (lust,  i.  1,  5),  to  the  bounds  of  Libya. 
usque  ad  castra  hostium  (B.  G.  i.  51),  to  the  enemy's  camp. 

.  c.  The  adverbs  palam,  procul,  simul,  may  be  used  as  prepositions 
and  take  the  Ablative :  — 

rein  creditorl  palam  populo  solvit  (Liv.  vi.  14),  he  paid  the  debt  to  his  creditor 
in  the  presence  of  the  x)eople. 

baud  procul  castris  in  modum  municipl  exstructa  (Tac.  H.  iv.  22)  not  far 
from  the  camp,  built  up  like  a  town. 

simul  nobis  habitat  barbarus  (Ov.  Tr,  v.  10.  29),  close  among  us  dioells  the 
barbarian. 

Note.  -  But  simul  regularly  takes  cum ;  procul  is  usually  followed  by  ab  in  elas.sio 
wiiteis  ,  aud  the  use  ol  palam  as  a  preposition  is  comparatively  late. 

d.  The  adverb  clam  is  found  in  early  Latin  with  the  Accusative 
also  once  with  the  Genitive  and  once  in  classical  Latin  with  the 
Ablative :  — 

olam  matrem  suam  (PI.  Mil.  112),  unknown  to  his  mother. 
clam  patris  (id.  Merc.  43),  without  his  father's  knowledge. 
clam  vobis  (B.  C.  ii.  32.  8),  without  your  knowledge. 

1  For  a  list  of  Prepositions  with  their  ordinary  uses,  see  §  221. 
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433.  Prepositions  often  retain  their  original  meaning  as  Ad¬ 
verbs  :  — 

1.  Ante  and  post  in  relations  of  time  ;  — 

quos  paulo  ante  diximus  (Brut.  32),  whom  I  mentioned  a  little  vjhile  ago. 
post  tribus  diebus,  three  days  after  (cf.  §  424.  /). 

2.  Adversus,  circiter,  prope  :  — 

nemo  adversus  ibat  (Liv.  xxxvii.  13.  8),  no  one  went  out  in  opposition. 
circiter  pars  quarta  (Sail.  Cat.  56),  about  the  fourth  part. 
prope  exanimatus,  nearly  lifeless. 

3.  A  or  ab,  off,  in  expressions  of  distance,  with  the  Ablative  of 
Degree  of  Difference  (§  414) :  — 

a  milibus  passuum  circiter  duobus  Roinaiiorum  adventum  exspeotabant 
(B.  G.  V.  32),  at  a  distance  of  about  Uoo  miles  (about  two  miles  off)  they 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  Homans. 

4.  In  general,  prepositions  ending  in  -a :  — 

Aeolus  haeo  contra  (Aen.  i.  76),  thus  jdSolus  in  reply. 

forte  fuit  iuxta  tumulus  (id.  iii.  22),  there  happened  to  be  a  mound  close  by. 

434.  Some  Prepositions  and  Adverbs  which  imply  comparison 
are  followed,  like  comparatives,  by  quam,  which  may  be  separated 
by  several  words,  or  even  clauses. 

Such  words  are  ante,  prius,  post,  posted,  pridie,  postridie;  also  magis 
and  prae  in  compounds :  — 

neque  ante  dimisit  eum  quam  fidem  dedit  (Liv.  xxxix.  10),  nor  did  he  let  him 
go  until  he  gave  a  pledge. 

post  diem  tertium  quam  dixerat  (Mil.  44),  the  third  day  after  he  said  it. 

Cato  ipse  iam  servire  quam  pugnare  mavult  (Att.  vii.  16),  Cato  himself  by  this 
time  had  rather  be  a  slave  than  fight. 

Gallormn  quam  Romftnorum  imperia  praeferre  (B.  G.  i.  17),  [they]  prefer  the 
rule  of  Gauls  to  that  of  Homans. 

Note.  —  The  ablative  of  time  is  sometimes  followed  by  quam  in  the  same  way 
(§  424.  ./■) :  as,  —  octavo  mense  quam  (Liv.  xxi.  15) ,  within  eight  months  after,  etc. 

435.  The  following  Prepositions  sometimes  come  after  their 
nouns:  ad,  citra,  circum,  contra,  de,  e  (ex),  inter,  iuxta,  penes,  propter, 
ultra ;  so  regularly  tenus  and  versus,  and  occasionally  others ;  — 

[usus]  quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  ius  et  norma  loquendi  (Hor.  A.  P.  72), 
custom,  under  whose  control  is  the  choice,  right,  and  rule  of  speech. 
cuius  a  me  corpus  est  crematum,  quod  contra  decuit  ab  illo  meum  (Cat.  M. 
84),  whose  body  I  burned  [on  the  funeral  pile],  v)hile  on  the  contrary 
(contrary  to  which)  mine  should  have  been  burned  by  him. 
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SYNTAX  OF  THE  VERB 

MOODS  AND  TENSES 

436,  The  Syntax  of  the  Verb  relates  chiefly  to  the  use  of  the  Moods  (which  express 
tile  manner  in  which  the  action  is  conceived)  and  the  Tenses  (which  express  the  time  of 
the  action) .  There  is  no  difference  in  origin  between  mood  and  tense ;  and  hence  the 
uses  of  mood  and  tense  frequently  cross  each  other.  Tims  the  tenses  sometimes  have 
modal  significations  (compare  indicative  in  apodosis,  §  fil7.  c ;  future  for  imperative, 
§449.  6);  and  the  moods  sometimes  express  time  (eompare  subjunctive  in  future  con¬ 
ditions,  §  516.  6,  and  notice  the  want  of  a  future  subjunctive). 

The  parent  language  had,  be.sidos  the  Imperative  mood,  two  or  more  forms  wdth 
modal  signification.  Of  these,  the  Subjunctive  apjiears  w'ith  two  sets  of  termina¬ 
tions,  -a-m,  -a-s,  in  the  present  tense  (moneam,  dicam),  and  -e-m,  -e-s,  in  the  present 
(amem)  or  other  tenses  (essem,  dixissem) .  The  Optative  was  formed  by  ie-,  5-,  wdth  the 
present  stem  (sim,  duim)  or  the  perfect  (dixerim).  (.See  details  in  §§  168,  169.) 

Each  mood  has  two  general  classes  or  ranges  of  meaning.  The  uses  of  the  Sub¬ 
junctive  may  all  bo  classed  under  the  general  ideas  of  wUl  or  desire  and  of  action 
vividly  conceived;  and  the  uses  of  the  Optative  under  the  general  ideas  of  toish  and 
of  action  vaguely  conceived- 

It  must  not  he  siippo.sed,  however,  that  in  any  given  construction  either  tlie  sub¬ 
junctive  or  the  optative  was  deliberately  used  because  it  denoted  conception  or  possi¬ 
bility.  On  tlie  contrary,  each  construction  has  had  its  own  line  of  development  from 
more  tangible  and  literal  forms  of  thouglit  to  more  vague  and  ideal;  and  by  this 
process  the  mood  used  came  to  have  in  each  ca,se  a  special  meaning,  ivliicli  was  after¬ 
wards  habitually  associated  with  it  in  that  construction.  Similar  developments  have 
taken  place  in  English.  Tims,  the  expression  i  vmuld  do  this  has  become  equivalent 
to  a  mild  command,  while  by  analysis  it  is  seen  to  be  the  apodo,sis  of  a  present  condi¬ 
tion  contrary  to  fact  (§  517) ;  if  I  loere  yon,  etc.  By  further  analysis,  I  would  do  is 
■seen  to  have  meant,  originally,  1  should  have  loished  (or  1  did  wish)  to  do. 

Ill  Latin,  the  original  Subjunctive  and  the  Optative  became  confounded  in  meaning 
and  in  form,  and  were  merged  in  the  Subjunctive,  at  first  in  the  present  tense.  Then 
new  teuse-forins  of  the  subjunctive  were  formed, i  and  to  these  the  original  as  well  as 
the  derived  meanings  of  both  moods  became  attached  (see  §  4.38) .  All  the  independent 
uses  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  are  thus  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  dep^endent  uses  of  the  subjunctive  have  arisen  from  the  employment  of  some 
indepiendent  subjunctive  constructiou  in  connection  wdth  a  main  .statement.  Most  fre¬ 
quently  the  main  .statement  is  prefixed  to  a  sentence  containing  a  subjunctive,  as 
a  more  complete  expression  of  a  complex  idea  (§268).  Tims  a  question  implying  a 
general  negative  (quin  rogem?  why  shouldn't  I  ask?)  iniglit  have  the  general  nega¬ 
tive  expressed  in  a  prefixed  statement  (nulla  causa  est,  tlwre  is  no  reason) ;  or  abeat, 
let  him  go  away,  may  be  expanded  into  sine  abeat.  When  sucli  a  combination  comes 
into  habitual  u.se,  the  original  meaning  of  the  subjunctive  partially  or  wholly  dis¬ 
appears  and  a  new  meaning  ari.ses  by  implication.  Thus,  in  misit  legates  qui  dicerent, 
he  sent  amhassadors  to  say  (i.e,  ivlio  should  say),  the  original  hortatory  sense  of  the 
subjunctive  is  partially  lo.st,  and  the  mood  becomes  in  part  an  expression  of  purpose. 
Similar  processes  may  be  seen  in  the  growth  of  Apodo.sis.  Thus,  telle  hanc  opinionem, 
luctum  sustuleris,  remove  this  notion,  you  toill  have  done  away  with  gii-ef  (i.e,  if  you 
remove,  etc.). 


1  Eor  (he  signification  of  the  tense-endings,  see  §§  168,  169. 
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The  Infinitive  is  originally  a  verbal  noun  (§  4B1),  modilying  a  verb  like  other  nouns  : 
volo  videre,  lit.  "  I  wish  lor-seeiiig  ” ;  compare  English  “  what  went  ye  out  lor  to  see  ?  ” 
But  in  Latin  it  has  been  surprisingly  developed,  so  as  to  have  forms  for  tense,  and  some 
proper  modal  characteristics,  and  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  finite  moods. 

The  other  .noun  and  adjective  forms  of  the  verb  have  been  developed  in  various 
ways,  which  are  treated  under  their  respective  liead.s  below. 

The  proiier  Verbal  Constructions  may  he  thus  classified :  — 


I.  Indicative:  Direct  Assertion  or  Question  (§ 437) . 

1.  Exhortation  or  Command  (§439). 


II.  Subjunctive; 


III.  Imperative; 


IV.  Infinitive : 


Indejrendent 

Uses: 


h.  Dependent 
Uses; 


Concession  (§  440) . 

3.  Wish  (§441). 

4.  Question  of  Doubt  etc.  (§444). 

3.  Possibility  or  Contingency  (§440). 

1.  Conditions  ( 

I  Contrary  to  Pact  (§  617). 

2.  Purpose  (with  ut,  ne)  (§  531). 

3.  Characteristic  (Relative  Clause)  (§53.5). 

4.  Result  (with  ut,  ut  non)  (§537). 

5.  Time  (with  cum)  (§  54C) . 

6.  Intermediate  (Indirect  Discourse)  (§592). 

7.  Indirect  Questions  or  Commands  (§§  574, 
588). 

1.  Direct  Commands  (often  Subjunctive)  (§448). 

2.  Statutes,  Laws,  and  Wills  (§  449.  2) . 

3.  Prohibitions  (early  or  poetic  use)  (§450.  a). 

a.  Subject  of  esse  and  Impersonal  Verbs  (§§  452,  454). 


Objective 
Construc¬ 
tions  : 

Idiomatic 
Use,s : 


Complementary  Infinitive  (§  456) . 

2.  Indirect  Discourse  (■with  Subject  Accusative) 
(§580). 

1.  Purpose  (poetic  or  Greek  use)  (§  460). 

2.  Exclamation  (v'ith  Subject  Accusative) 

(§402). 

3.  Historical  Infinitive  {§  463) . 


MOODS 

INDICATIVE  MOOD 

437.  The  Indicative  is  the  niood  of  direct  assertions  or  ques¬ 
tions  when  there  is  no  modification  of  the  verbal  idea  except  that 
of  time. 

a.  The  Indicative  is  sometimes  used  where  the  English  idiom 
would  suggest  the  Subjunctive :  — 

longum  est,  it  would  he  tedious  [if,  etc.];  satius  erat,  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  [if,  etc.];  persequl  possum,  I  might  follow  up  [in  detail]. 

Notk.  —  Sub.stitiites  for  the  Indicative  are  (1)  the  Historical  Infinitive  (§  403),  and 
(2)  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  (§580). 

For  the  Indicative  in  Couditious,  see  §§  615,  516;  for  the  Indicative  in  implied  Com¬ 
mands,  see  §  449.  h. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

438.  The  Subjunctive  in  general  expresses  the  verbal  idea  with 
some  modification!  such  as  is  expressed  in  English  by  auxiliaries, 
by  tlie  infinitive,  or  by  the  rare  subjnnctive  (§  157.  h). 

a.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  independently  to  expres.s  — 

1.  All  Exhortation  or  Command  {Hortatory  Subjunctive :  §  4-39). 

2.  A  Concession  {Concessive  Subjunctive:  §440). 

3.  A.  Vifish.  {Optative  Subjunctive:  §441). 

4.  A  Question  of  Doubt  etc.  {Deliberative  Subjunctive :  §  444). 

5.  A  Possibility  or  Contingency  {Potential  Subjunctive:  §  446). 

For  the  special  idiomatic  uses  of  the  Subjunctive  iu  Apodosis,  see  §  r,li. 

h.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  iu  deptendent  clauses  to  express  — 

1.  Condition:  future  or  contrary  to  fact  (§§  516.  ft  c  ol?). 

2.  Purpose  (EYna/,  §  531).  ’  ’  ’ 

3.  Characteristic  (§  535). 

4.  Result  {Consecutive,  §  537). 

5.  Time  {Temporal,  §  540). 

0.  Indirect  Question  (§  574). 

c.  The  Subjunctive  is  also  used  with  Conditional  Particles  of  Com¬ 
parison  (§  524),  and  in  subordinate  clauses  in  the  Indirect  Discourse 
(§  580). 


Subjunctive  in  Independent  Sentences 

Hortatory  Subjunctive 


439.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  used  in  the  present  tense 
to  express  an  exhortation  or  a  command.  The  negative  is  ne. 
hos  latrones  interficiaraus  (B.  G.  vii.  38),  let  us  kill  these  robbers. 
caveant  mtemperantiam,  meminerint  verecundiae  (Off.  i.  122)  let  them  shun 
excess  and  cherish  modesty.  ’ 


4  (except  in  pro- 

-Tlm  ”■  to  this. 


Note  1. 
liibitioDS :  §  45 

Note  2. --The  term  hortatory  subjunctive  is  sometimes  restrirtedTo  first^uer 
■sou  plural,  the  second  and  third  persons  beine-  desivnatpU  sq  tUo  ■  •  *  ? 

but  the  constructions  are  substantially  iderifah  tbeyuasiue  subjunctive; 


t  These  modifications  are  of  various  kinds  each  of  whip).  i.„..  i  a  ■. 
development  (cf.  §  43G) .  The  subjunctive  in LmfLsaEo  f 

clauses  of  Result  and  Time)  where  the  English  does  not  modify  the  veitafidra^ralT 
but  expresses  it  directly.  In  such  cases  the  Latin  merelv  taLs  o  '  l 

the  acliou  and  has  developed  the  construction  differently  from  the  En^ish"' 
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Note  3.  —  Once  in  Cicero  and  occasionally  in  the  poets  and  later  writers  the  nega¬ 
tive  with  the  hortatory  subjunctive  is  non ;  as,  — a  legihns  non  recedamus  (Clu.  155),  let 
Its  not  abandon  the  laws. 

а.  The  Second  Person  of  the  hortatoiy  subjunctive  is  used  only 
of  an  indefinite  subject,  except  in  prohibitions,  in  early  Latin,  and  in 
poetry  :  — 

iniurias  fortiinae,  quas  ferre  nequeas,  defugieudo  relinquas  (Tu.so.  v.  118),  the 
wrongs  of  fortune,  ■which  ■you  cannot  bear,  leave  behind  by  flight. 
exoriare  aliquis  ultor  (Aen.  iv.  625),  rise,  some  avenger. 

— V,  isto  hono  utare  dum  adsit,  cum  absit  ne  requiras  (Cat.  M.  33),  use  this  bless¬ 
ing  while  it  is  present;  when  it  is  wanting  do  not  regret  it. 
doceas  iter  et  sacra  Ostia  pandas  (Aen.  vi.  lOil),  show  us  the  way  and  lay  open 
the  sacred  portals. 

For  Negative  Commands  (^prohibitions) ,  see  §4S0. 

б.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluj)erfect  of  the  hortatory  subjunctive 
denote  an  unfv,  filled  obligation  in  past  time  :  — 

moreretur,  inquiSs  (llab.  Post.  29),  he  should  have  died,  tjou  vxill  say. 
potius  doceret  (Off.  iii.  88),  he  should  rather  have  taught. 
nS  poposcisses  (Att.  ii.  1.  3),  you  should  not  have  asked. 
saltern  aliquid  dS  pondere  detraxisset  (Fin.  iv.  57),  at  least  he  should  have 
taken  something  from  the  weight. 

Note  1.  —  In  this  construction  the  Pluperfect  usually  ditfevs  from  the  Imperfect 
only  in  more  clearly  representing  the  time  for  action  as  momentary  or  as  past. 

Note  2.  —  This  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  carefully  to  he  distinguished  from  the 
potantiai  use  (§  446).  The  difference  is  indicated  hy  the  translation,  should  or  ought 
(not  would  or  might). 

440.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  conces¬ 
sion.'^  The  Present  is  used  for  present  time,  the  Perfect  for  past. 
The  negative  is  ne. 

sit  fur,  sit  sacrilegus:  at  est  bonus  imperator  (Verr.  v.  4),  grant  he  is  a 
thief,  a  godless  wretch :  yet  he  is  a  good  general. 
fuerit  alils ;  tibi  quandd  esse  coepit  (Verr.  ii.  1.  37),  supipose  he  was  [so]  to 
others ;  when  did  he  begin  to  be  to  you  ? 
nemo  is  umquam  fuit:  ne  fuerit  (Or.  101),  there  never  was  such  a  one  [you 
will  say]  ;  granted  (let  there  not  have  been), 
ne  sit  sumraum  malum  dolor,  malum  certe  est  (Tusc.  ii.  14),  granted  that 
pain  is  -not  the  greatest  evil,  at  least  it  is  an  evil. 

Note.  —  The  concessive  subjunctive  with  quamvis  and  licet  is  originally  hortatory 
(§  527.  a,  ft). 

For  other  methods  of  expressing  Concession,  see  5  527. 

For  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive  denoting  a  Proviso,  see  §  528.  o. 

1  Many  scholar  s  regard  the  concessive  subjunctive  as  a  development  of  the  Optative 
Subjunctive  in  a  wish. 
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Optative  Subjunctive 

441.  Jrhe  Optative  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  Wish.  The 

present  tense  denotes  the  wish  as  possible,  the  imperfect  as  unae- 
complislied  in  present  time,  the  pluperfect  as  unaccomplished  in 
2iast  time.  ,  The  negative  is.ue: —  ' 

ita  vivam  (Att.  v,  1.5),  as  true  as  I  live,  so  may  I  live, 
ne  vivam  .si  soio  (id.  iv.  1(>.  8),  I  wish  I  may  not  live  if  I  know. 
di  te  perduint  (Deiot.  21),  the  gods  confound  thee! 

valeant,  valeant  Gives  mei ;  sint  iiicolumes  (Mil.  93),  farewell,  farewell  to  my 
fellow-citizens ;  may  they  he  secure  from  harm. 
di  facerent  sine  patre  lorem  (Ov.  M.  viii.  72),  would  that  the  gods  allowed  me 
to  be  without  a  father  (but  they  do  not) ! 

a.  The  perfect  subjunctive  in  a  wish  is  archaic  :  — 

di  faxint  (Fain,  xiv.  3.  3),  may  Hie  gods  grant. 

quod  di  Omen  averterint  (riiil.  xii.  14,  in  a  religiou,?  fonnula),  and  may  the 
gods  avert  this  omen. 

442.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  is  often  preceded  by  the  par¬ 
ticle  utinam ;  so  reg'ularly  in  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect : _ 

falsu.s  utinam  vatSs  sim  (Liv.  xxi.  10.  10),  I  wish  I  may  he  a. false  prophet. 
utinam  Clodius  viveret  (Mil.  103),  would  that  Glodius  were  now  alive, 

.  utinam  me  niortiium  vidisses  (Q.  Fr.  i.  3.  1),  would  you  had  seen  me  dead. 
utinam  nS  vere  scriberem  (Fain.  v.  17.  3),  would  that  1  were  not  writing  the 
truth. 

Note,  —  Utinam  non  i,s  occasionally  used  instead  of  utinam  ne:  as, — utinam  sus- 
ceptu.9  non  essem  (Att.  ix.  9.  :i),  would  that  I  had  not  been  born. 

a.  In  poetry  and  old  Latin  uti  or  ut  often  introduces  the  optative 
subjunctive  ;  and  ih  poetry  si  or  o  si  with  the  subjunctive  sometimes 
expresses  a  wish  :  — 

ut  pereat  positum  rObigine  tcluin  (Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  43),  nuey  the  weapon  unused 
perish  with  rust. 

6  si  aiigulus  ille  accedat  (id.  ii.  0.  8),  0  if  that  corner  might  only  be  added! 
si  nuno  se  nobis  ille  aureus  ramu.s  ostendat  (Aen.  vi.  187),  if  now  that  golden 
branch  would  only  show  itself  to  us  ! 

Note  1.  — Tiie  subjunctive  with  uti  (ut)  or  utinam  was  originally  deliberative, 
meaning  how  may  I,  etc.  (§  44-1) .  The  subjunctive  with  si  or  o  si  is  a  protasis  (§  512.  a)  ’ 
the  apodosis  not  being  exiiressed. 

Note  2.  —  The  .subjunctive  of  wish  without  a  particle  is  seldom  found  in  the  imper¬ 
fect  or  pluperfect  except  by  sequence  of  tenses  in  Indirect  Discourse  (§  ,585) ;  as  —  ac 
rmnerata  Ceres,  ita  culmo  surgeret  alto  (Hor.  R.  ii.  2. 124),  and  Ceres  ivorshipped  [with 
hbations]  that  so  she  might  rise  with  tall  stalk.  [In  addressing  the  goddess  dii-ectly 
tile  prayer  would  be :  ita  surgas.] 
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\Jh,  Velim  and  vellem,  and  their  compounds,  with  a  subjunctive  or 
infinitive,  are  often  equivalent  to  an  optative  subjunctive  :  — 

velim  tibi  persuadeas  (Earn.  ix.  13.  2),  I  should  like  to  have  you  believe  (I 
should  wish  that  you  would  persuade  yourself), 
de  Menedemo  vellem  verum  fuisset,  de  regliia  velim  veruin  sit  (Att.  xv.  4.  4), 
about  Menedemus  1  wish  it  had  been  true;  about  the  queen  I  wish  it  may  be. 
nollem  accidisset  tenipus  (Earn.  iii.  10.  2),  I  wish  the  time  never  had  oome. 
mallem  Cerbei'um  metueres  (Tuso.  i.  12),  I  had  rather  have  had  you  afraid 
of  Cerberus  (I  should  have  prefen-ed  that  j'ou  feared  Cerberus). 

Note.  —  Velim  etc.,  iu  this  u.so,  are  either  iiotential  subjunctives,  or  apodoses  with 
the  protasis  omitted  (§  447. 1.  n.).  Tlie  thing  wished  may  be  regarded  as  a  substantive 
clause  used  as  object  of  the  verb  of  wishing  (§  tibb.  n.  i). 

Deliberative  Subjunctive 

443.  Tlie  Subjunctive  was  used  in  sentences  of  interrogative  form,  at  fij'st  wlieii 
the  spoalter  wished  inform alioii  in  regard  to  the  will  or  desire  of  tlic  person  addressed. 
TJie  mood  was  therefore  hortatory  in  origin.  But  siich  que.stions  when  addressed  by 
the  siteaker  to  himself,  as  if  ashing  iiis  own  advice,  become  deliberative  or,  not  infre¬ 
quently,  merely  exclaraaiory .  In  sncli  cases  the  mood  often  approaohes  tlie  meaning 
of  the  Potential  (see  §  445).  In  tliese  uses  tlic  subjunctive  is  often  called  Deliberative 
or  Duhitative. 

444.  The.  Subjunctive  is  used  in  que.stions  implying  (1)  douht, 
indignation,  or  (2)  an  hn'posnhility  of  the  thing’s  being  done. 
The  negative  is  non. 

quid  agam,  iudices?  quo  me  vertam  (Verr.  v.  2),  what  am  I  to  do,  judges? 
whither  shall  I  turn  ? 

etiamne  earn  salutem  (I'l.  Rud.  1275),  shall  I  greet  her  ? 
quid  hoc  homine  facias?  quod  .supplicium  dignum  libldini  eius  invenias  (Verr. 
ii.  40),  what  are  you  to  do  with  this  man?  what  fit  penalty  can  you  devise 
for  his  wantonness  ? 

an  ego  non  venirem  (Phil.  ii.  .3),  what,  should  I  luit  have  come? 
quid  dicerem  (Att.  vi.  3.  9),  what  was  I  to  say  ? 

quis  enim  celaverit  igneni  (Ov.  II.  xv.  7),  who  could  conceal  the  flame  ? 

Note,  —  The  hortatory  origin  of  some  of  these  questions  is  obvious.  Thus,  —  quid 
faciamus?  =  faciamus  [aliquid],  quid?  lei  us  do — what?  (Compare  the  expanded  form 
quid  vis  faciamus  ?  what  do  you  loishus  to  do?)  Once  established,  it  was  readily  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  past:  quid  faciam?  what  ASI I  to  do?  quid  tacerem?  what  was  /  to  do? 
Questions  implying  impossibility,  however,  cannot  he  distinguished  from  Apodosi.s 
(cf.  §517). 

a.  In  many  cases  the  question  has  become  a  mere  exclamation, 
rejecting  a  suggested  possibilitjm 

niihi  uiuquam  bonoruin  praesidium  defuturum  putarem  (Mil.  94),  could  1 
think  that  the  defence  of  good  men  would  ever  fail  me  ! 

Note.  —  The  indicative  is  sometimes  used  in  deliberative  questions ;  as,  —  quid  ago, 
ivhat  am  I  iu  do  9 
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Potential  Subjunctive 

445.  Ot  the  two  principal  uses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  independent  sentences  (cf, 
§  436),  the  second,  or  Potential  Subjunctive,!  is  found  in  a  variety  of  sentence-forms 
having  as  their  common  element  the  fact  that  the  mood  represents  the  action  as  merely 
conceived  or  possible,  not  as  desired  {hnriatory,  optative)  or  real  (indicative) .  Some 
of  these  uses  are  very  old  and  may  go  back  to  the  Indo-European  parent  speech,  but 
no  satisfactory  connection  between  tile  Potential  and  the  Hortatory  and  Optative 
Subjunctive  has  been  traced.  There  is  no  single  English  equivalent  for  the  Potential 
Subjunctive ;  the  mood  must  be  rendered,  according  to  circumstances,  by  the  auxil¬ 
iaries  loould,  should,  may,  miyht,  can,  could. 

446.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  used  to  suggest  an  action 
as  jiossible  or  conceivable.  The  negative  is  non. 

In  this  Lise  the  Present  and  the  Perfect  refer  without  distinction  to 
the  immediate/itiiitre;  the  Imperfect  (occasionally  the  Perfect)  to  past 
time ;  the  Pluperfect  (whicli  is  rare)  to  what  might  have  happened. 

447.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  has  the  following  uses:  — 

1.  In  cautious  or  modest  assertions  in  the  first  person  singular  of 
expressions  of  saying,  thinking,  or  ivishing  (present  or  perfect)  ;  — 

pace  tua  dixerim  (Mil.  lO.S),  1  viould  say  by  your  leave. 

baud  sciam  an  (Lael.  51),  I  should  incline  to  think. 

tu  velim  sio  exislimes  (Fam.  xii.  0),  I  should  like  you  to  think  so. 

oertum  affirniare  nSn  ausim  (Liv.  iii.  23),  I  should  not  dare  to  assert  as  sure. 

■  Note.  —  Vellem,  uollem,  or  mallem  expressing  an  unfulfilled  wish  in  present  time 
may  be  classed  as  independent  potential  subjunctive  or  as  the  apodosis  of  an  unex¬ 
pressed  condition  (§  521):  as  —  vellem  adesset  M.  AnUmius  (Phil.  i.  16),  I  could  vjish 
Antony  were  here. 

2.  In  the  indefinite  second  person  singular  of  verbs  of  saying,  think¬ 
ing,  and  the  like  (present  or  imperfect)  :  — 

credas  non  de  puero  scriptum  sed  a  puero  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  7,  7),  you  would 
think  that  it  was  writlen  not  about  a  boy  but  by  a  boy. 

crederes  victos  (Liv.  ii.  43.  9),  you  would  have  thought  them  conquered. 

reos  diceres  (id.  ii.  35.  5),  you  wotild  have  said  they  were  culprits. 

videres  susurros  (Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  77),  you  might  have  seen  them  whispering  (lit. 
whispers). 

freto  assimilare  possJs  (Ov.  M.  v.  C),  you  might  compare  it  to  a  sea. 

3.  With  other  verbs,  in  all  persons,  when  some  word  or  phrase  in 
the  context  implies  that  the  action  is  expressed  as  merely  possible  or 
conceivable :  — 

!  The  name  Potentied  Subjunctive  is  not  precisely  de.scriptive,  but  is  fixed  iu 
grammatical  usage. 
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nil  ego  contulerim  iuoundo  sanus  amlco  (Hor.  S.  i.  5.  44),  when  in  my  senses 
I  should  compare  nothing  with  an  interesting  friend. 
fortunam  citius  reperias  quam  retineas  (Pub.  Syr,  108),  you  may  sooner  find 
fortune  than  keep  it. 

lilc  quaerat  quispiam  (N.  D.  ji.  133),  here  some  one  may  ask. 

Note.  — In  this  use  the  subjunctive  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  apodosis  of  an  unde¬ 
veloped  protasis.  Wlieu  the  conditional  idea  becomes  clearer,  it  finds  expression  in 
a  formal  protasis,  and  a  conditional  sentence  is  developed, 

a.  Forsitan,  perhaps,  regularly  take.s  the  Potential  Subjunctive 
except  in  later  Latin  and  in  poetry,  where  the  Indicative  is  also 
common :  — 

forsitan  quaeratis  qui  iste  terror  sit  (Rose.  Am.  5),  you  may  perhaps  inquire 
what  this  alarm  is. 

forsitan  teinerS  fecerim  (id.  31),  perhaps  I  have  acted  rashly. 

Note.  —  The  subjunctive  clause  with  forsitan  (=fors  sit  an)  wa.s  origi]ially  an  Indi¬ 
rect  Question :  it  would  he  a  chance  whether,  etc.. 

h.  Jortasst, perhajos,  is  regularly  followed  by  the  Indicative;  some¬ 
times,  however,  by  the  Subjunctive,  but  chiefly  in  later  Latin;  — 
quaeres  fortasso  (Fam.  xv.  4.  13),  perhaps  you  will  ask. 

Note.— Otlier  expressions  ior  perhaps  are  (1)  forsan  (chiefly  poetical;  construed 
with  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive,  more  comnionly  tlie  indicative),  tors  (rai’e  and 
poetical;  con.strued  with  eitlier  the  indicative  oi-  tlie  subjunctive).  Forsit  (or  fors  sit) 
occurs  once  (Hor.  S.  i.  (i.  49)  and  takes  the  subjunctive.  Fortasse  is  sometimes  followed 
by  the  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  in  Plautus  and  Terence.  Fortassis  (rare ;  con¬ 
strued  like  fortasse)  and  fortasse  an  (very  rare;  construed  with  the  subjunctive)  are 
also  found. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD 

1/448.  The  Imperative  is  used  in  Commands  and  Entreaties  :  — 

consulite  vobis,  prospicite  patriae,  conservate  vos  (Cat.  iv.  3),  have  a  care  for 
yourselves,  guard  the  country,  preserve  yourselves. 
die,  Marce  Tulli,  sententiaiu,  Marcus  Tullius,  state  your  opinion. 
te  ipsum  concute  (Hor.  S,  i.  3.  35),  examine  yourself. 
vive,  valeque  (id.  ii.  5,  110),  farewell,  bless  you  (live  and  be  well) ! 
miserere  animi  nemdigua  ferentis  (Aen.  ii.  144),jiifo/  a  soul  bearing  undesenal 
misfortune. 

a.  The  third  person  of  the  imperative  is  antiquated  or  poetic  :  — 
ollis  salus  populi  suprema  lex  esto  (Legg.  iii.  8),  the  safety  of  the  people  shall 
be  their  first  law. 

iusta  imperia  sunto,  eisque  cives  modeste  parents  (id.  iii.  0),  let  there  be  law¬ 
ful  authorities,  and  let  the  citizens  strictly  obey  than. 

Note.  —  In  prose  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  commonly  used  instead  (§  439). 
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449.  The  Future  Imperative  is  used  in  commands,  etc.,  where 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  future  time  ;  — 

1.  In  connection  with  some  adverb  or  other  expression  that  indi¬ 
cates  at  what  time  in  the  future  the  action  of  the  imperative  sludl  take 
flane.  So  especially  with  a  future,  a  future  perfect  indicative,  or 
(ill  poetry  and  earlj'  Latin)  with  a  present  imperative  :  — 

eras  petito,  dabitur  (PI.  Mere.  769),  aslc  to-morrow  [and]  it  shall  be  given. 
cum  valetudini  consulueris,  turn  consulito  navigationi  (Pam,  xvi.  4.  3),  when 
you  have  attended  to  your  health,  then  look  to  your  sailing. 

Phyllida  mitle  miM,  mens  est  iiatalis,  lolla ;  cum  faoiam  vitula  pro  frugibus, 
ijise  venito  (Eel.  iii.  76),  send  Phyllis  to  me,  it  is  my  birthday,  lollas; 
when  I  [shall]  sacrifice  a  heifer  for  the  harvest,  come  yourself. 
die  quibus  in  terns,  etc.,  et  Phyllida  solus  habeto  (id.  iii.  107),  tell  in  xvhat 
lands,  etc.,  and  have  Phyllis  for  yourself. 

2.  In  general  directions  serving  for  all  time,  as  Precepts,  Statutes, 
and  Wills :  — 

is  iuris  oivllis  oiistos  esto  (Eegg.  iii.  8),  let  him  (the  praitor)  he  the  guardian 
of  civil  right. 

Borea  flante,  ne  arato,  sSinen  ne  iacito  (Plin.  II.  N.  xviii.  334),  when  the  north 
ivind  blows,  plough  not  nor  sow  your  seed. 

\ 

'-  a.  The  verbs  scio,  memini,  and  habeo  (in  the  sense  of  consider)  regu¬ 
larly  use  the  Future  Im2)erative  instead  of  the  Present :  — 

filiolo  me  auctuiii  scito  (Att.  i.  2),  learn  that  J  am  blessed  with  a  Utile  boy. 
sio  habeto,  mi  I’iro  (Pam.  xvi.  4.  4),  sa  understand  it,  my  good  Tiro. 
de  palla  memento,  amabo  (PI.  Asin.  939),  rernemhei-,  dear,  about  the  gown. 

h.  The  Future  Indicative  is  sometimes  used  for  the  imperative  ; 
and  quin  (why  not  ?)  with  the  Present  Indicative  may  have  the  force 
of  a  coniniaiid  :  — 

si  quid  acciderit  novi,  facies  ut  sciam  (Pam.  xiv.  8),  you  will  let  me  know  if 
anything  nevj  happens. 

quin  accipis  (Ter.  Haut.  832),  here,  take  it  (why  not  take  it?). 

c.  Instead  of  the  simple  Imperative,  cura  ut,  fac  (fac  ut),  or  velim, 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  (§  565),  is  often  used,  especially  in  col¬ 
loquial  language : — 

cura  ut  Eomae  sis  (Att,  i.  2),  take  care  to  be  at  Home. 

fac  ut  valettidinem  cures  (Pam.  xiv.  17),  see  that  you  take  care  of  your  health. 

domi  adsitis  facite  (Ter.  Eun.  506),  be  at  home,  do. 

eum  niihi  velim  inittas  (Att.  viii.  11),  I  wish  you  would  send  it  to  me. 

For  commauds  in  Indirect  Discourse,  see  §  688. 

For  the  3m]ierative  witli  tJie  force  of  a  Conditional  Clause,  see  §  621.  b. 


§  450] 


PROHIBITION  (NEGATIVE  COMMAND) 
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Prohibition  (Negative  Command)  ^ 

450.  Prohibition  is  regulMly  expressed  in  classic  prose  (1)  by 
noli  with  the  Infinitive,  (2)^y  cave  with  the  Present  Subjunctive, 
or  ne  with  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  :  — ^ 

(1)  noli  putare  (Lig.  33),  do  mt  suxjpose  (be  unwilling  to  suppose), 
noli  impadens  esse  (Pam.  xii.  30.  1),  don't  he  shameless. 

nolite  cogere  socios  (Verr.  ji.  1.  82),  do  not  compel  the  allies. 

(2)  cave  putes  (Att.  vii.  20),  don't  suppose  (take  care  lest  you  suppose), 
cave  iguOscas  (Lig.  14),  do  not  pardon. 

cave  festiues  (Fam.  xvi.  12.  6),  do  not  be  in  haste. 

(3)  ne  necesse  habueris  (Att.  xvi.  2.  5),  do  not  regard  it  as  necessary. 
ne  sis  admiratus  (Fam.  vii.  18.  3),  do  not  be  surprised. 

hoc  faoito ;  hOo  ne  feceris  (Biv.  ii,  127),  tlumsluiU  do  this,  thou  shall  not  do  that. 
ne  Apellae  quidem  dixeris  (Fain.  vii.  25.  2),  do  not  tell  Apella  even. 
ne  VOS  quideui  mortem  timueiitis  (Tusc.  i.  98),  nor  must  you  fear  death. 

All  three  ot  the.se  coirstructions  are  well  established  in  e]iis.sic  prose.  The  first, 
which  is  the  mo.st  cei'emoiiious,  occurs  ol'teiiost ;  the  tliird,  though  not  discourteous,  is 
usually  less  formal  and  more  peremptory  than  the,  others. 

Note  1.  —  Instead  of  noli  the  poets  sometimes  use  other  imperatives  of  similar 
meaning  (cf.  §457.  a) I  — 

parce  pias  scelerare  manus  (Aeu.  ill.  ii) ,  forbear  to  defile  your 2oious  hands. 
cetera  mitte  loqui  (Hor.  Epod.  13.  7),  forbear  to  say  the  rest. 
fuge  quaerere  (Hor,  Od.  i.  9.  13),  do  not  inquire. 

Note  2.  —  Cave  ne  is  sometimes  used  in  prohibitions ;  also  vide  ne  and  (colloquially) 
fac  ne :  as,  —  fac  ne  quid  aliud  cure.s  (Fam.  xvi.  11),  sue  that  you  attend,  to  nothing  else. 

Note  3.  —  The  present  subjunctive  with  ne  and  the  perfect  with  cave  are  found  in 
old  writers ;  ne  with  the  present  is  common  in  poetiy  at  all  periods ;  — 
ne  exspectetis  (PI.  Ps.  12.34),  do  not  loait. 
ne  metuas  (Mart.  Ep.  i.  70.  13),  do  not  fear. 
cave  quicquam  responderis  (PI.  Am.  808),  do  not  make  any  reply. 

Note  4.  —  Other  negatives  sometimes  take  the  place  of  ne:  — 
nihil  Ignoveris  (Mur.  65),  grant  no  pardon  (pardon  nothing), 
nee  mihi  illud  dixeris  (Fin.  i.  25),  o,nA  do  not  say  this  to  me. 

Note  5.  —  The  regular  connective,  and  do  not,  is  neve. 

a.  The  Present  Imperative  with  ne  is  used  in  prohibitions  by  early 
writers  and  the  poets  :  — 

ne  time  (PI.  Cure.  520),  don't  be  afraid. 

nimium  ne  crede  colon  (Eel.  ii.  17),  trust  not  too  much  to  compilexion. 
equo  ne  credite  (Aen.  ii,  48),  trust  not  the  horse. 

b.  The  Future  Imperative  with  ne  is  used  in  prohibitions  in  laws 
and  formal  precepts  (see  §  449.  2). 

1  In  prohibitions  the  subjunctive  with  ne  is  hortatory;  that  with  cave  is  an  oliject 
clause  (cf.  §§1.30.  K.‘i,  505,  x.i). 
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[§§  451,  452 


infinitive  mood 

451.  The  Infinitive  is  properly  a  noun  denoting  the  action  of  the  verb  abstractly. 
It  differs,  however,  from  other  abstract  nouns  in  the  following  points :  (1)  it  often 
admits  the  distinction  of  tense;  (2)  it  is  modified  by  adverbs,  not  by  adjectives;  (3)  it 
governs  the  same  case  as  its  verb ;  (4)  it  is  limited  to  special  constructions. 

The  Latin  Infinitive  is  the  dative  or  locative  case  of  such  a  nouni  and  was  origi¬ 
nally  used  to  denote  Purpose;  but  it  has  in  many  constructions  developed  into  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  finite  verb.  Hence  the  variety  of  its  use. 

In  its  use  as  a  verb,  the  Infinitive  may  take  a  Subject  Accusative  (§  397.  e),  origi¬ 
nally  the  object  of  another  verb  on  which  the  Infinitive  depended.  Thus  iubeo  te  valere 
is  literally  I  command  you  for  being  well  (ef.  .substantive  clauses,  §  562.  n.). 

Infinitive  as  Noun 

452.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject  accusative,  may 
be  used  with  est  and  similar  verbs  (1)  as  the  Subject,  (2)  in  Appo¬ 
sition  with  the  subject,  or  (3)  as  a  Predicate  Nominative.^ 

1.  As  Subj  ect :  — 

dolere  malum  est  (Fin.  v.  84),  to  suffer  pain  is  an  evil. 

belluni  est  sua  vitia  nosse  (Att.  ii.  17),  it's  a  fine  thing  to  Icnow  one's  own 
faults. 

praestat  componere  fluctus  (Aen.  i.  135),  it  is  better  to  calm  the  waves. 

2.  In  Apposition  with  the  Subject:  — 

proinde  quasi  iniuriam  facere  id  demum  esset  imperio  uti  (Sail.  Cat.  12), 
just  as  if  this  and  this  alone,  to  commit  injustice,  were  to  use  power. 

•  [Here  facere  is  in  apposition  with  id.] 

3.  As  Predicate  Nominative:  — 

id  est  convenienter  naturae  vivere  (Fin.  iv.  41),  that  is  to  live  in  conformity 
with  nature.  [Cf.  uti  in  the  last  example.] 

Note  1.  —  An  infinitive  may  he  used  as  Direct  Object  in  connection  with  a  Predi- 
cate  Accusative  (§  393),  or  as  Appositive  with  such  Direct  Object :  — 

istuc  ip.sum  non  esse  cum  fueri.s  miserriniimi  irato  (Tusc.  i.  12),  for  I  think  this 
very  thing  most  wretched,  not  to  be  when  one  has  been.  [Here  istuc  ipsum 
belongs  to  the  nou?i  non  esse.] 

miserari,  invidere,  gestire,  laetari,  haee  omnia  niorbos  Graeei  appellant  (id.  iii.  7), 
to  feel  pity,  envy,  desire,  joy,  —  all  these  things  the  Greeks  call  diseases. 
[Hej'e  the  infinitives  are  in  apposition  with  haec.] 

1  The  ending -e  (amare,  monere,  regere,  audire)  was  apimrently  locative,  the  ending  -i 
(amari,  moneri,  regi,  audiri)  apparently  dative ;  but  this  difference  of  case  had  no  signifi¬ 
cance  for  Latin  syntax.  The  general  Latin  restriction  of  the  i-inflnitives  to  the  passive 
w'as  not  a  primitive  distinction,  hut  grew  up  in  the  course  of  time. 

2  In  these  constructions  the  abstract  idea  expressed  by  the  infinitive  is  represented 
as  having  some  quality  or  belonging  to  some  thing. 


§§  4S2~454]  INFINITIVE  AS  SUBJECT  OF  IMPERSONALS 
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]SOTE  2.-An  Appositive  or  Predicate  noun  or  adjective  used  with  an  infinitive  in 
any  of  these  constructions  is  put  in  the  Accusative,  whether  tlie  infinitive  has  a  sub¬ 
ject  expressed  or  not.  riius,  — non  esse  ciipidum  pecunia  est  (Par.  51),  to  he  free  from 
desires  (not  to  be  desirou.s)  is  money  in  hand.  [No  Subject  Accusative.] 


a.  The  infinitive  as  subject  is  not  common  except  with  est  ami 
simhar  verbs.  But  sometimes,  especially  in  poetry,  it  is  used  as  the 
subject  of  verbs  which  are  apiparently  more  active  in  meaning  :  ~ 

quos  omnis  eadem  cupere,  eadem  odisse,  eadein  metuere,  in  iiimm  coevit 
(lug.  31),  all  of  whom,  the  fact  of  desiriiuj,  hating,  and  fearing  the  same 
things  has  united  into  one. 

ingenuas  didicisse  fldeliter  artis  emollit  mores  (Ov.  P.  ii  9  48)  faithfullv  to 
ham  learned  liberal  arts  softens  the  manners 
posse  loqui  eripitur  (Ov.  M.  ii.  483),  the  power  of  speech  is  taken  away. 


453,  Earely  the  Infinitive  is  used  exactly  like  the  Accusative 
of  a  noun  ;  — 

beats  «vere  alii  in  aliO,  vos  iu  voluptate  pOnitis  (Fin.  ii.  86),  . a  happy  life 
different  [philosophers]  base  on  different  things,  you  on  pleasure 
quam  multa  faoimus  causa  amicorum,  precari  ab  indigno,  supplicate,  etc. 
(Lael.  o7),  !iow  many  things  we  do  for  our  friends'  sake,  ask  favors  from 
an  unworthy  person,  resort  to  entreaty,  etc. 
iiilul  exploratum  liabeas,  iie  amare  quidem  aut  amari  (id.  97),  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  assured,  not  even  loving  and  being  loved. 

Note.  -  Many  oomplemeutary  and  other  constructions  approaeli  a  proper  accusa 

exlmTesIbovV^^Cs''"’  been  different  from  that  of  the 

exan  pies  above.  Thus  —  avariua  .  .  .  superbiain.eradelitatenqdeosneglegere  omnia 

I 


Infinitive  as  Apparent  Subject  of  Impersonals 

454.  The  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  apparent  Subject  with  many 
impersonal  verbs  and  expressions; 

Such  are  libet,  licet,  oportet,  decet,  placet,  visum  est,  pudet,  piget 
necesse  est,  opus  est,  etc. : _ 

libet  inihi  considerare  (Quillet.  48),  it  suits  me  to  consider. 
necesse  est  mori  (Tasc.  ii.  2),  it  is  necessary  to  die. 

quid  attinet  gloriose  loqui  nisi  coiistanter  loquare  (Fin.  ii.  89),  what  good  does 
it  do  to  talk  hoastfally  unless  you  speak  consistently  ? 
neque  me  vixisse  paeiiitet  (id.  84),  I  do  not  feel  somj  to  have  lived 
gubernare  me  taedebat  (Att.  ii.  7.  4),  I  was  tired  of  being  jnlot. 

the  ®  development  of  the  Complementary  Infinitive  (§45G)  ■  but 

the  subjecJi:f“persi:i^^  may  be  conveniently  regarded  as 
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455.  W  ith  impersonal  verbs  and  expressions  that  take  the  In¬ 
finitive  as  an  apparent  subject,  the  personal  subject  of  the  action 
may  be  expressed  — 

1.  By  a  Dative,  depending  on  the  verb  or  verbal  phrase :  — 

rogant  ut  id  sibi  faoere  liceat  (B.  G.  i.  7),  they  ask  that  it  be  allowed  them  to 

do  this. 

non  enim  mihi  dej)lorare  vltain  (Cat.  M,  84),  for  it  does  not  please  m-e 
to  lament  my  life. 

visum  e.st  mihi  de  senectute  aliquid  conscribere  ( id.  1),  it  seemed  good  to 
me  to  write  something  oiout  old  age. 

quid  est  tain  secundum  naturam  quam  senibus  emori  (id.  71),  vjhat  is  so 
much  in  accordance  with  nature  as  for  old  men  to  die  ? 
exstingul  homini  suo  tempore  optabile  est  (id.  85),  for  a  man  to  die  at  the 
appointed  time  is  desirable. 

2.  By  an.  Accusative  expressed  as' the  subject  of  the  infinitive  or 
the  object  of  the  impersonal ;  — 

si  licet  v.Ivero  eum  quern  Sex.  Naevius  nOn  volt  (Quinct.  94),  if  it  is  allowed 
a  man  to  live  against  the  will  of  Sextus  Naevius. 
nSnne  oportuitpraescfese  me  ante  (Ter.  And.  239),  ought  I  not  to  have  known 
beforehand  ? 

oratorem  irasol  miiiime  decet  (Tusc.  iv.  54),  it  is  particularly  unbecoming  for 
an  orator  to  lose  his  temper. 

puderet  me  dicere  (N.  1).  i.  109),  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say. 
consilia  iiieunt  quorum  eos  in  ve.stlgio  paeuitgre  iieces.se  est  (B.  G.  iv.  6),  they 
form  pAans  for  which  they  must  at  once  be  sorry. 

Note.  —  Libet,  placet,  and  visum  est  take  the  dative  only;  oportet,  pudet,  piget,  and 
generally  decet,  the  accusative  only;  licet  and  necesse  est  take  either  ease. 

a.  A  joredioate  noun  or  adjective  is  commonly  in  the  Accusative ; 
but  with  licet  regularly,  and  with,  other  verbs  occasionally,  th'e  Dative 
is  used :  — 

expedit  bonas  esse  vobis  (Ter.  Haut.  388),  it  is  for  your  advantage  to  be  good. 
licuit  esse  otiose  Themistocli  (Tusc.  i.  33),  Themistocles  might  have  been  inac¬ 
tive  (it  was  allowed  to  Themistocles  to  be  inactive), 
mihi  neglegenti  esse  non  licet  (Att.  i.  17.  6),  J  must  not  be  negligent.  [But 
also  neglegentem.] 

cur  In.s  e,S5e  liberos  non  licet  (Flacc.  71),  why  is  it  not  allowed  these  men  to 
be  free  f 

non  est  omnibus  stantibus  necesse  dicere  (M.arc.  33),  it  is  not  necessary  for 
all  to  speak  standing. 

Note.  — When  the  subject  is  not  expressed,  as  being  indefinite  (one,  anybody),  a 
predicate  noun  or  adjective  is  regularly  in  the  accusative  (el.  §452.  3,  N.®):  as, — 
vel  pace  vel  hello  clarum  fieri  licet  (Sail.  Cat.  3),  one  can  become  illustrious  either  in 
peace  or  in  war. 


§§  450,  457] 


COMPLEMENTARY  INFINITIVE 
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Complementary  Infinitive 

456.  Verb.s  which  imply  another  action  of  the  same  subject  to 
complete  their  meaning  take  the  Infinitive  without  a  subject 
accusative. 

Such  are  verbs  denoting  to  be  able,  dare,  undertake,  remember,  for¬ 
get,  be  accustomed,  begin,  continue,  cease,  hesitate,  learn,  know  how, 
fear,  and  the  like  :  — 

hoc  qneo  dicere  (Cat.  M.  32),  this  I  can  say. 
mitto  quaerere  (Rose.  Am.  53),  I  omit  to  ask. 

vereor  laudare  loraesentem  (N.  D.  i.  58),  I  fea.r  to  praise  a.  man  to  his  face. 
01-5  ut  niattlres  venire  (Att.  iv.  1),  J  beg  you  will  make  haste  to  come. 
oblivisci  non  possum  quae  volo  (Fin.  ii.  104),  I  cannot  forget  that  which  I 
wish. 

dfisine  id  mS  docere  (Tuso.  ii.  20),  emse  to  teach  me  that. 

dicere  sol  Shat,  he  used  to  say. 

audeo  dicere,  I  venture  to  say. 

loqui  pos.se  ooopi,  I  began  to  be  able  to  speak. 

Note.  —  TJie  peculiarity  of  the  Complenientaiy  Infinitive  oou,struotion  is  tliat  no 
Subject  Accusative  is  in  general  adirii.ssiblc  or  coiiceivatile.  But  some  ii:ifinitive.s 
usually  regarded  as  objects  can  liardly  be  di,sti!iguisbed  Irom  tins  construction  when 
they  have  no  subject  expressed.  Thus  volo  dicere  and  volo  me  dicere  meau  the  same 
thing,  I  wish  to  speak,  but  tlie  latter  is  objec'.t-infinitivc,  while  the  fomter  is  not 
apparently  different  in  ori.gin  and  coustruction  I'roui  qued  dicere  (com]ilomentary  infin¬ 
itive),  and  again  volo  eum  dicere,  I  wish,  him  to  speak,  is  e.ssentially  different  from 
either  (cl.  §SG3.  b). 

457.  Many  verbs  take  either  a  Subjunctive  Clause  or  a  Com¬ 
plementary  Infinitive,  without  difference  of  meaning. 

Such  are  verbs  signifying  willingness,  necessity,  joropriety,  resolve, 
command,  prohibition,  effort,  and  the  like  (of.  §  5G3)  :  — 
decernere  optabat  (Q.  C.  iii.  11.  1),  fee  was  eager  to  decide. 
optavit  ut  tolleretur  (Off.  iii.  94),  he  was  eager  to  be  taken  wp. 
oppugnare  contendit  (B.  G.  v.  21),  he  strove  to  take  by  storm. 
conlendit  ut  caperet  (id.  v.  8),  he  strove  to  take. 
bellum  gerere  con.stituit  (id.  iy.  (i),  he  decided  to  carry  on  war. 
constitueram  ut  manerem  (Att.  xvi.  10.  1),  I  had  decided  to  remain. 

Note  1.  — For  the  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  used  with  some  of  these  verbs 
instead  of  a  complementary  infinitive,  see  §  GG3. 

Note  2.  —  Some  verbs  ol  these  classes  never  take  the  subjunctive,  but  are  identi¬ 
cal  in  meaning'  with  others  which  do;  — 

eos  quos  tutari  debent  deserunt  (Off.  i.  iS),  they  forsake  those  whom  they  ought  to 
protect. 

aveo  pugnare  (Att,  ii.  18.  S),I’m  anxious  to  fight. 
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a.  In  poetry  and  later  writers  many  verbs  may  have  the  infini¬ 
tive,  after  the  analogy  of  verbs  of  more  literal  meaning  that  take 
it  in  prose  :  — 

furit  te  reperire  (Hor.  Od.  i.  15.  27),  Ae  rapes  tofinA  thee.  [A  forcible  wav 
of  saying  cupit  (§§467,  563.  6).] 

saevit  exstinguere  iiomen  (Ov.  M.  i.  200),  he  rages  to  blot  out  the  name. 

fuge  quaerere  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9.  IS),  forbear  to  ask  (cf.  §  450.  n.  i) 

parce  pias  scelerare  manus  (Aen.  iii.  42),  forbear  to  defile  your  pious  hands. 

458.  A  1  redicate  Noun  or  Adjective  after  a  complementary 
infinitive  takes  the  ease  of  the  subject  of  the  main  verb :  — 

fierique  studebain  eius  prudentia  doctior  (Lael.  1),  I  was  eager  to  become 
more  wise  through  his  wisdom. 

scio  qiiam  soleas  esse  occupatus  (Earn.  xvi.  21.  7),  I  know  how  busy  you 
usually  are  (are  wont  to  be). 

brevis  esse  labors,  obsotirus  fi5  (Hor.  A.  P.  25),  I  struggle  to  be  brief,  I  become 
obscure. 


Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative 

459,  The  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative  is  used  with  verbs 
and  othei  expressions  oihnowing,  thinking,  telling,  josTceiving 
{Indirect  Discourse,  §  679)  :  — 

dJoit  montem  ab  hostibus  teneri  (B.  G.  i.  22),  he  says  that  the  hill  is  held  b, 
the  enemy,  [llirect :  mons  ab  hostibus  tenetur.] 

Infinitive  of  Purpose 

460.  In  a  few  cases  the  Infinitive  retains  its  original  meaning 
of  Purpose. 

a.  The  infinitive  is  used  in  isolated  passages  instead  of  a  subjunc¬ 
tive  clause  after  habeo,  do,  ministrd  : _ 

tantum  habeo  polliceri  (Earn.  i.  5  a.  3),  so  much  1  have  to  promise.  [Here 
the  11101  e  foinial  construction  would  be  quod  pollicear.j 
ut  loTl  bibere  ministraret  (Tusc.  i.  66),  to  serve  Jove  with  wine  (to  drink) 
inerld'S  bibere  dato  (Cato  R.  R.  89),  gwe  (to)  drink  at  noonday. 

b.  Paratus,  suetus,  and  their  compounds,  and  a  few  other  partici¬ 
ples  (used  as  adjectives),  take  the  infinitive  like  the  verbs  from  which 
they  come :  — 

id  quod  paiati  sunt  facere  (Quint.  8),  that  ivhich  they  are  ready  to  do. 
adsuefacti  superari  (B.  G.  vi.  24),  Wied  to  being  conquered 
curru  succedere  suetl  (Aen.  iii.  541),  used-  to  being  harnessed  to  the  chariot 
obpias  bellare  consuetas  (B.  Afr.  73),  forces  accustomed  to  fighting. 
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N OTE.  —  In  prose  these  words  more  commonly  take  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  con¬ 
struction  (§  503  ff.)  either  in  the  genitive,  the  dative,  or  the  accusative  with  ad :  — 
insuetus  navigandi  (B.  G.  v.  (J),  umised  to  making  voyages. 
alendis  liberis  suStJ  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27),  accustomed  to  supporting  children. 
corpora  iusueta  ad  onera  portanda  (B.  C.  i,  78),  bodies  unused  to  carry  burdens. 

c.  The  poets  and  early  writers  often  use  the  infinitive  to  express 
purpose  when  there  is  no  analogy  with  any  prose  construction :  — 
filius  intro  iit  videre  quid  agat  (Ter.  Hec.  345) ,  your  son  has  gone  in  to  see  what 
he  is  doing.  [In  prose :  the  supine  visum.] 
non  ferrO  Libycos  populate  Penatls  veninius  (Aen.  i.  527),  we  have  not  come 
to  lay  waste  with  the  sword  the  Libyan  homes. 
lOricain  donat  habere  viro  (id.  v.  262),  he  gives  the  hero  a  breastplate  to  wear. 
[In  prose:  habendam.] 

Note.  —  So  rarely  in  prose  writers  of  tlie  classic  period. 

For  the  Infinitive  used  instead  of  a  Substantive  Clause  of  Purpose,  see  1 457. 

For  tempus  est  abire,  see  §  .504.  N.  2. 

Peculiar  Infinitives 

461.  Many  Adjectives  take  the  Infinitive  in  poetry,  following  a 
Greek  idiom :  — 

durus  componeie  versus  (Hor.  S.  i.  4.  8),  harsh  in  composing  verse. 
cantari  diguus  (Eel.  v.  54),  worthy  to  he  sung.  [In  prose ;  qui  cantetur.] 
fortis  tractJre  serpentis  (Hor.  Od.  i.  37.  20),  brave  to  handle  serpents. 
cantare  periti  (Eel.  x.  32),  skilled  in  song. 
faoiles  aurem  praebere  (Prop.  ill.  14.  15),  ready  to  lend  an  ear. 
nesoia  viuci  peotora  (Aen.  xii.  527),  hearts  not  knowing  how  to  yield. 
tS  videre  aegrOtl  (Plant,  Trin.  75),  sick  of  seeing  you. 

а.  Saxely  in  poetry  the  infinitive  is  used  to  express  result :  — 

fingit  equnm  docilem  magister  ire  viam  qua  monstret  eques  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  2.  64), 

the  trainer  makes  the  horse  gentle  so  as  to  go  in  the  road  the  rider  points 
out. 

hie  levare  .  .  .  pauperem  labOribus  vooatus  a:idit  (Hor.  Od.  11.  18.  38),  he, 
when  called,  hears,  so  as  to  relieve  the  poor  man  of  his  troubles. 

Note.  —  These  poetic  constructions  were  originally  regular  and  belong  to  the  Infin¬ 
itive  a.s  a  noun  in  the  Dative  or  Locative  case  (§  451).  They  had  been  supplanted, 
however,  by  other  more  formal  constructions,  and  were  afterwards  restored  in  part 
through  Greek  influence. 

б.  The  infinitive  occasionally  occurs  as  a  pure  noun  limited  by  a 
demonstrative,  a  possessive,  or  some  other  adjective  :  — 

hSc  non  dolere  (Fin.  ii.  18),  this  freedom  from  pjain.  [Cf,  totum  hoc  beats 
vivere  (Tuso.  v.  33),  this  vjhole  matter  of  the  happy  life.'] 
nostrum  vivere  (Pers.  i.  9),  our  life  (to  live), 
scire  tuum  (id,  i,  27),  your  knowledge  (to  know). 
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Exclamatory  Infinitive 

462.  Tile  Infinitive,  with  Subject  Accusative, ^  may  be  used  in 
Exclamations  (cf.  §  397.  d) :  — 

te  in  tantas  aeiiimnas  propter  me  incidisse  (Ifam.  xiv.  1),  alas,  that  y(m 
should  have  fallen  into  such  grief  for  me ! 
meiie  iucepto  desistere  victain  (Aen.  i,  37),  whaiJ  I  beaten  desist  from  my 
purpose  ? 

Note  1.  —  Tlie  interrogative  particle  -ne  is  often  attacked  to  the  emphatic  word  (as 
in  the  .second  example). 

Note  2.  —  The  Present  and  the  Perfect  Infinitive  are  used  in  this  coiustruction  with 
their  ordinary  distinction  of  time  (§  486). 

a.  A  subjunctive  clause,  with  or  without  ut,  is  often  u.sed  ellip- 
tically  in  exclamatory  questions.  The  question  may  be  introduced 
by  the  interrogative  -ne :  — 

tiuainquam  quid  loqnor?  te  ut  ulla  fits  fraugat  (Cat.  i.  22),  yet  why  do  1 
speak  ?  [the  idea]  that  anything  should  bend  you ! 
egone  ut  te  interpellem  (Tuso.  ii.  42),  what,  I  interrup>t  you  ? 
ego  tibi  irascerer  (Q.  Er.  i.  3),  I  angry  icith  you  ? 

Note.  —  The,  Infinitive  in  exclamations  usually  refers  to  something  actually  oc- 
curriug;  the  Subjunctive,  to  something  contemplated. 


Historical  Infinitive 

463.  The  Infinitive  is  often  used  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative 
in  narration,  and  takes  a  subject  in  the  Nominative:  — 

turn  Catilina  polliceii  novas  labulas  (Sail.  Cat.  21),  then  Catiline  p>romlsed 
abolition  of  debts  (.clean  ledgers). 

ego  Instare  ut  inihi  responderet  (Vcrr.  ii.  188),  I  kept  urging  him  to  answer  me. 
pars  cedere,  alii  insequi;  neque  signa  neque  ordines  ohservare;  ubi  quemque 
periculum  ceperat,  ibi  resistere  ac  propulsare ;  anna,  tela,  equi,  virl, 
hostes  atque  cives  perinixtl ;  nihil  consilid  neque  imperio  agl ;  for.s 
omnia  regere  (lug.  61),  a  paH  give  way,  others  press  on  ;  they  hold  neither 
to  standards  nor  ranks ;  where  danger  overtook  them,  there  each  wotdd 
stand  and  fight;  arms,  weapons,  horses,  men,  foe  and  friend,  mingled 
in  confusion ;  nothing  went  by  counsel  or  command;  chance  ruled  all. 

Note. — Tiii..;  con.struction  is  not  strieit  j  historical,  but  ratlici’  descriptive,  and  is 
never  used  to  state  a  mere  hi.srorieal  fact.  It  is  rarely  found  in  subordinate  clauses. 
Though  occurring  in  most  ol  the  writers  ol  all  periods,  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  his¬ 
torians  Sallust,  Tivy,  Tacitus.  It  does  not  occur  in  Suetonius. 

r  This  coiistructiou  is  elliptical ;  that  is,  the  thought  is  quoted  in  Indirect  Discourse, 
tliougli  no  verb  of  saying  etc.  is  expressed  or  even,  perhaps,  implied  (compare  the 
French  dire  que).  Passages  like  hancine  ego  ad  rem  uatam  miseram  me  memoiabo? 
(Plant.  Rud.  188)  point  to  the  origin  of  the  construction. 


§§  404,  405] 
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464.  The  nmriljer  of  possible  Tenses  is  very  great.  For  in  each  of  the  three  times, 
Present,  Past,  and  Future,  an  action  may  be  represented  as  going  on,  completed,  or 
beginning;  as  hahiiual  or  isolated;  as  defined  in  time  or  indefinite  (cwristic) ;  as 
determined  with  j'eferenee  to  the  time  of  tlie  speaker,  or  as  !iot  it, self  so  detenniiied 
but  as  relative  to  so)iie  time  which  is  determined;  and  tlie  past  and  future  times  maj' 
be  near  or  remote.  Thus  a  scheme  of  thirty  or  more  tenses  might  be  devised. 

But,  in  the  development  of  forms,  which  always  takes  place  gradually,  no  language 
finds  occasion  for  more  than  a  small  j)art  of  these.  The  most  obvious  distinctions, 
according  to  our  habits  of  thought,  appear  in  the  following  scheme :  ~ 


1.  Definite  (fixing  the  time  of  the  action) 


2.  Indefinite 


INCOMPbETE 


COMPLETE 


NAItKATIVK 


Present:  a.  I  amwnling. 
Past;  b.  I  was  writing. 
Future ;  e.  2  shall  he  writing. 


d.  I  have  written. 

e.  1  had  written. 

1,  I  shall  have  written. 


g.  I  write. 

h.  I  wrote. 

i.  7  shall  write. 


Most  languages  disregard  some  of  these  di.stiiiction.s,  and  .some  m.ake  other  distinc¬ 
tions  not  here  given.  The  Indo-European  parent  speech  had  a  Present  tense  to  express 
o  and  g,  a  Perfect  to  express  d,  an  Aorist  to  express  h,  a  Future  to  express  c  and  i,  and 
an  Imperfect  to  express  b.  The  Latin,  however,  confounded  the  Perfect  and  Aorist 
in  a  single  form  (the  Perfect  scrips!),  tlius  losing  all  distinction  of  form  hetweeii  d  and 
h,  and  prohahly  in  a  great  degree  the  distinction  of  meaning.  The  nature  of  this  con¬ 
fusion  may  he  seen  by  comparing  dixi,  dicavi,  and  didici  (all  Perfects  derived  from  the 
same  root,  Dtc),  witii  s6ei|a,  8kr.  adikshaia,  diSeixa,  Skr.  dule<;(i.  Latin  also  devel¬ 
oped  turn  new  forms,  tho.se  for  e  (scripserara)  and  /  (scrlpsero),  and' thus  po,ssessed  six 
tenses,  as  seen  in  §  154.  c. 

The  lines  hetween  these  six  tense.s  in  L;itiii  are  not  hard  and  fast,  nor  are  they  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  th:it  we  dratv  in  Englisii.  Thus  in  many  verb.s  the  form  corre.S2)onding 
to  I  have  toriUen  (d)  is  used  for  tliose  corresponding  to  I  am  writing  (a)  and  7  write  (g) 
ill  a  slightly  different  sen.se,  and  the  form  corresponding  to  7  had  loritten  (c)  is  used  in 
like  manner  for  tliat  corresponding  to  Iwojswrlting  (6).  Again,  the  Latin  often  uses 
the  form  for  7  shall  have  written  (f)  instead  of  that  for  7 shall  write  {») .  Thus,  novi,  7 
have  learned,  is  used  for  1  knoio;  constiterat,  he  had  taken  his positiori.,  ior  he  stood; 
cogndvero,  1  shall  have  learned,  for  7  shall  be  aware.  In  general  a  writer  may  take  his 
own  point  of  view. 


TENSES  OF  THE  INDICATIVE 
Incomplete  Action 
PRESENT  tense 

465.  The  Present  Tense  denotes  an  action  or  state  (1)  as  now 
taking  place  or  existing,  and  so  (2)  as  mcomjilete  in  present  time, 
or  (3)  as  indefinite,  referring  to  no  particular  time,  but  denoting  a 
general  truth :  — 
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senatus  haec  intellegit,  consul  videt,  hie  tamen  vivit  (Cat.  i.  2),  the  senate 
knows  this,  the  consul  sees  it,  yet  this  man  lives. 
tibi  concedo  meas  sedls  (Div,  i.  104),  I  give  you  my  seat  (an  offer  which  may 
or  may  not  be  accepted). 

exspecto  quid  veils  (Ter.  And.  34),  I  await  your  pleasure  (what  you  wish), 
tu  actionem  iastituis,  ille  aciem  instruit  (Mur.  22),  you  arrange  a  case,  he 
arrays  an  army.  [The  present  Is  here  used  of  regular  employment.] 
minora  di  neglegunt  (N.  D.  iii.  86),  the  gods  disregard  trifles.  [Genera] 
truth.  ] 

obsequiuin  amicos,  veritas  odium  parit  (Ter.  And.  08),  flattery  gains  friends, 
truth  hatred.  [General  truth.] 

Note.  —  The  present  of  a  general  truth  is  sometimes  called  the  Gnomic  Present. 

a.  Tlie  present  is  regularly  used  in  quoting  writers  whose  works 
are  extant :  — 

Epicurus  vero  ea  dicit  (Tusc.  ii.  17),  but  Epicurus  says  such  things, 
apud  ilium  UlixOs  lamentatur  in  volnere  (id.  ii.  49),  in  him  (Sophocles) 
Ulysses  laments  over  his  wound. 

Polyphgmum  Homerus  cum  ariete  oolloqueiitem  facit  (id.  v.  115),  Earner 
brings  in  (makes)  Polyphemus  talking  with  his  ram. 

Present  with  iam  diu  etc. 

466,  Tlie  Present  with  expressions  of  duration  of  time  (espe¬ 
cially  iam  diii,  iam  dudum)  denotes  an  action  continuing  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  but  begun  in  the  past  (cf.  §  471.  h). 

In  this  use  the  present  is  commonly  to  be  rendered  by  the  perfect 
.  in  English  :  — 

iam  diu  Jguoro  quid  aga.s  (Earn.  vii.  9),  for  a  long  time  I  have  not  known  what 
you  were  doing. 

te  iam  dudum  hortor  (Cat.  i.  12),  I  have  long  been  urging  you. 

patimut  multos  iam  annos  (Verr.  v.  120),  wc  safer  nov}  these  many  years. 

[The  Latin  perfect  would  imply  that  zve  no  longer  suffer.] 
anni  sunt  octo  cum  ista  causa  veisatui  (of.  Clu.  82),  it  is  now  eight  years 
that  this  case  has  been  in  hand. 

annum  iam  audis  Cratippum  (Off.  i.  1),  for  a  year  you  have  been  a  hearer  of 
Cratippus. 

adhuc  Planoius  me  retinet  (Fam.  xiv.  1.  3),  so  far  Plancius  has  kept  me  here. 

Note  1.  —  The  difference  in  the  two  idioms  is  that  the  Engli,?!!  states  the  hegiiiniiig 
and  leaves  tlie  continuance  to  be  inferred,  while  the  Latin  states  the  continuance  and 
leaves  the  heginuing  to  he  inferred.  Compare  he  has  long  suffered  {and  still  suffers) 
with  he  still  suffers  (azid  has  suffered  long). 

Note  2.  —  Similarly  the  Present  Imperative  with  iam  dudum  indicates  that  the 
action  eoinmaiided  ought  to  have  been  done  or  was  wished  for  long  ago  (ef,  the  Per¬ 
fect  Imperative  in  Greek);  as, — iam  dudmn  sumite  poenas  (Aen.  ii.  103),  exact  the 
penalty  long  delayed. 


§§  467-469] 
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Conative  Present 

467.  The  Present  sometimes  denotes  an  action  atie7npted  or 
hegwi  in  present  time,  but  never  completed  at  all  [Conative  Pres¬ 
ent,  cf.  §  471.  c):  — 

iam  iamqne  manu  tenet  (Aen.  ii.  530),  and  noio,  even  novi,  he  attempts  tp 
grasp  him. 

deiisos  fertur  in  hostis  (id.  ii.  511),  he  starts  to  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe. 
decerno  quinquagintil  dierum  snpplicationes  (Phil.  xiv.  29),  I  move  for  fifty 
days'  thanksgiving.  [Cf.  senatus  decrevit,  the  senate  ordained.] 

Present  for  Future 

468.  The  Present,  especiall}^  in  colloquial  language  and  poetry, 
is  often  used  for  the  Future:  — 

imusne  sessuin  (Be  Or.  iii.  17),  shall  we  take  a  seat  f  (are  we  going  to  sit  ?) 
liodis  uxorem  ducis  (Ter.  And.  321),  are  you  to  be  married  to-day  f 
quod  si  fit,  pereo  funditu.s  (id.  244),  if  this  happens,  1  am  utterly  undone. 
eoquid  me  adiuvas  (Chi.  71),  won't  you  give  me  a  little  help  ? 
in  ius  vooo  ts,  non  eo.  non  is  (PI.  Asin.  480),  I  summon  you  to  the  court. 
I  won't  go.  You  won't  ? 

Note.  —  Eo  and  its  compounds  are  e.si)ccially  frequent  in  this  use  (of.  where  are 
you  going  to-morrmo?  and  the  Greek  cTfii  iu  a  future  sense).  Verbs  of  necessity, 
possibility,  wish,  and  the  like  (as  possum,  void,  etc.)  also  have  reference  to  the  future. 

For  other  uses  ot  the  Present  in  a  future  sense,  see  under  Conditions  (§  516.  a.  K.), 
antequam  and  priusguara  (§  551.  c),  dum  (§  553.  N.^),  and  §  444.  a.  N. 

Historical  Present 

469.  The  Present  in  livelji  narrative  is  often  used  for  the  His¬ 
torical  Perfect:  — 

affertur  nuntius  Syracusas;  curritur  ad  praetorium;  Cleomenes  in  publico 
esse  non  audet ;  includit  se  domi  (Verr.  v.  92),  the  news  is  brought  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  they  run  to  headqua^'tes'S  ;  Cleomenes  docs  not  venture  to  he  abroad ; 
he  shuts  himself  up  at  home. 

Note.  —  This  usage,  corninou  in  all  languages,  comes  from  imagining  past  events 
as  going  on  before  our  eyes  (repraesentdtid,  §  585.  b.  K.). 

For  the  Present  Indicative  with  aum,  while,  see  §  500. 

a.  The  present  may  be  used  for  the  perfect  in  a  summary  enumera¬ 
tion  of  past  events  [Annalistic  Present')  :  — 

Poma  interim  crescit  Albae  rulnis:  duplicatur  civium  numerus ;  Caelius 
additur  urbi  mons  (Liv.  i.  30),  Borne  meanwhile  grows  as  a  result  of  the 
fall  of  Alba  :  the  number  of  citizens  is  d.nibled;  the  Ccelian  hill  is  added 
to  the  town. 
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IMPERFECT  TENSE 


470.  The  Imperfect  denote, s  an  action  or  a  state  as  continued 
or  repeated  in  past  time ;  — 

Imnc  audiebant  antea  (Manil.  13),  they  used  to  hear  of  him  before 
[Socrates]  ita  censebat  itaque  disseruit  (Tusc.  i.  72),  Socrates  thought  so  (habit¬ 
ually),  and  so  he  spoke  (then). 

prudens  esse  putabatur  (Lael.  6),  he  was  (generally)  thought  wise.  [The  per¬ 
fect  would  refer  to  some  particular  case,  and  not  to  a  state  of  things  1 
lamque  rnbescebat  Aurora  (Aen.  iii.  521),  and  now  the  dawn  was  blushing 
ara  vetus  stabat  (Ov.  M.  vi.  326),  an  old  altar  stood  there. 


_  Note.  -  The  Imperfect  is  a  descriptive  ten.se  and  donote.s  an  action  conceiyed  as 
m  progress  or  a  state  of  tilings  as  actually  observed.  Hence  in  many  verbs  it  does 
not  differ  in  meannig  from  the  Perfect.  Thus  rex  erat  and  rex  fuit  may  often  be  used 
mdiffeieutly ,  but  tlie  former  describes  the  condition  while  the  latter  only  states  it. 
The  Eiighsli  IS  less  exact  in  distnigmshiug  these  two  modes  of  statement.  Hence  the 

Latin  Iinperiecit  is  often  translated  ]>y  tlio  English  Preterite : _ 

Haodui  gravitor  ferebant,  neque  legutos  ad  Caesarem  mittere  audebant  (B  G  v 
6)  the  Iliedui  zoere  displeased,  and  did  not  dare  to  send  envoys  to  Oxsar 
[Here  the  Imperlects  describe  the  .state  of  things.]  But  — 

Id  turn  factum  gravitor  ImlMomarus  (id.  v.4),  Indutiomar’us  was  displeased  at 
this  action.  [Here  the  Perfect  merely  .states  the  fact  ] 
aedifioia  vicosque  habebant  (id.  iv.  4),  they  had  buildings  and  villages. 


471.^  The  Imperfect  rejiresents  a  jiresent  tense  transferred  to 
past  time.  Hence  all  the  meanings  which  the  Present  has  derived 
from  the  continuance  of  the  action  belong  also  to  the  Imperfect  in 
reference  to  past  time. 

a.  The  Imperfect  is  used  in  descryotions : _ 

erant  omnino  itinera  duo  .  .  .  mons  altls.simu.s  impendebat  (B.  G.  i.  C)  there 
were  in  all  two  ways  ...  a  very  high  mountain  overhung. 

b.  With  iam  diu,  iam  dudum,  and  other  expressions  of  duration  of 
time,  the  Imperfect  denotes  an  action  continuing  in  the  past  but  be¬ 
gun  at  some  previous  time  (ef.  §  466). 

Ill  this  construction  the  Imjierfect  is  rendered  by  the  Eno-lish  ITu- 

pei’fect :  —  °  " 

iam  dfidura  flebam  (Ov.  M.  iii.  650),  I  had  been  weeping  for  a  long  time 

copia-s  quas  diu  comparabant  (Fain.  xi.  13.  5),  the  forces  zohich  they  had  Iona 
been  getting  ready. 

c.  The  Imperfect  sometimes  denotes  an  action  as  begun  {Inceptive 
Imperfect),  or  as  attempted  or  only  intended  {Conative  Imperfect;  cf. 
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in  exsilium  eiciebam  quern  iam  ingressum  esse  in  bellum  vidSbam  (Cat.  ii. 
14),  was  I  trying  to  send  into  exile  one  who  I  saw  had  already  gone 
into  war  ? 

hunc  igitur  diem  sibi  propouens  Milo,  cruentls  manibus  ad  ilia  augusta  cen- 
turiarum  auspioia  veniebat  (Mil.  43),  was  Milo  coming  (i.e.  was  it  likely 
that  he  would  come);  etc.  ? 

si  licitum  esset  veniebant  (Verr.  v.  129),  they  were  coming  if  it  had  been  allowed 
(they  were  on  the  point  of  coming,  and  would  have  done  so  if,  etc.). 

Note.  — To  this  bead  maj'  be  referred  the  imperfect  with  iam,  denoting  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  action  or  state:  as,  —  iamque  arva  tenebant  ultima  (Aeu.  vi.  477),  and  now 
they  were  just  getting  to  the  farthest  fields. 

d.  The  Imperfect  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  surprise  at  the 
present  discovery  of  a  fact  already  existing  :  — 

0  tit  quoque  aderas  (Ter.  Ph.  858),  oh,  you  are  here  too  ! 
ehem,  tun  Itlc  eras,  mi  Phaedria  (Ter.  Eun.  80),  what !  you  here,  Pheedria  ? 
a  miser !  quanta  laborabas  Charybdi  (Hor.  Od.  i.  27.  19),  unhappy  hoy,  what 
a  whirlpool  you  arc  struggling  in  [and  1  never  knew  it] ! 

e.  The  Imperfect  is  often  used  in  dialogue  by  the  comic  poets 
where  later  writers  would  employ  the  Perfect :  — 

ad  amicum  Calliolem  quoi  rem  aibat  mandasse  hm  auam  (PI.  Trin.  956),  to 
his  friend  CalHeles,  to  whom,  he  said,  he  had  intrusted  his  property. 
praesagibat  mi  aniuins  frustra  me  ire  quom  exibam  domo  (PI.  Aul.  178),  my 
mind  mistrusted  when  I  went  from  home  that  I  went  in  va  in. 

Note.  —  So,  in  eonver.satiou  the  imperfect  of  verb.s  of  .saying  (cf .  as  I  was  a-saying) 
is  common  in  clas,sio  prose :  — 

at  mcdici  quoque,  ita  enim  dicebas,  saepe  falluntur  (N.  13.  iii.  15),  hut  pjhysieians 
also,  — for  that  is  vohat  you  ware  saying  just  now,  —  are  often  mistahen. 
haec  milii  fere  iu  mentem  veniebant  (id.  ii.  67,  168),  this  is  about  what  occurred 
to  me,  etc.  [In  a  .straightforward  narration  Uiis  would  be  venerunt.] 

/,  The  Imperfect  with  negative  words  often  has  the  force  of  the 
Engli.sh  auxiliary  could  or  would:  — 

itaque  (I)ainocle,s)  nec  imloliros  illos  ministralores  aspiciebat  (Tusc.  v.  02), 
therefore  he  could  not  look  upon  those  beautiful  slaves.  [In  this  case  did 
not  ^vould  not  express  the  idea  of  continued  prevention  of  enjoyment  by 
the  overhanging  sword.] 

nec  enim  duin  eram  voblscum  animum  meum  videbatis  (Gat.  M.  70),  for,  you 
know,  while  I  was  with  you,  you  could  not  see  my  soul.  [Here  the  Per¬ 
fect  would  refer  only  to  one  moment.} 

Lentulus  .satis  erat  fortis  orator,  sed  cogitandl  non  ferebat  laborem  (Brut,  208) , 
Lentulus  vias  bold  enough  as  an  orator,  but  could  not  endure  the  exertion 
of  thinking  hard. 

For  the  Epistolary  Imperfect,  see  §479;  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative  iu  apodo.si.s 
contrary  tofa.ct,  .see  §517.  b,  c. 
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FUTURE  TENSE 

472,  The  Future  denotes  an  action  or  .state  that  will  occur 
hereafter. 

a.  The  Future  may  have  the  force  of  ah  Imperative  (§  449.  h). 
h.  The  Future  is  often  required  in  a  subordinate  clause  in  Latin 
where  in  English  futurity  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  main  clause  ; 
cum  aderit  videbit,  when  he  is  there  he  vjill  see  (of,  §  547). 
sanabimur  si  volemus  (Tusc.  iii.  13),  we  shall  he  healed  if  we  wish  (of.  §  516.  a). 
Note.  — But  tlie  Present  is  common  in  future  apodo.ses  (§  516.  a.  n,). 


Completed  Action 
PERFECT  TENSE 

Perfect  Definite  and  Historical  Perfect 

473,  The  Perfect  denote-s  an  action  either  a.s  now  comfileted 
{Perfect  Definite),  or  as  having  taken 'place  at  some  undefined  point 
of  past  time  {Historical  or  Aoristie  Perfect). 

The  Perfect  Definite  corresponds  in  general  to  the  English  Perfect 
with  have;  the  Historical  Perfect  to  the  English  Preterite  (or  Past); 

(1)  ut  ego  feci,  qui  GraecAs  litteras  senex  didici  (Cat.  M.  26),  as  I  have  done, 

who  have  learned  Greek  in  my  old  aye. 

diuturni  silent)  finein  hodiernus  dies  attulit  (Marc.  1),  this  day  has  put  an 
end  to  my  lonxf-continued  silence. 

(2)  tantum  bellum  extrema  hiem©  apparavit,  ineunte  vere  suscepit,  media 

aestate  confecit  (Manil.  35),  so  great  a  war  he  made  ready  for  at  the  end 
of  vjmter,  undertook  in  early  spring,  and  finished  hy  midsummer. 

Note. — The  distinction  between  these  two  uses  is  represented  by  two  forms  in 
most  other  Indo-European  languages,  but  was  almo.st  if  not  wholly  lost  to  the  minds 
of  the  Romans.  It  mn.st  be  noticed,  however,  on  account  of  the  marked  distinction 
in  Engli.sh  aud  ahso  beeau,se  of  certain  differences  iu  the  sequence  of  tenses. 

a.  The  Indefinite  Present,  denoting  a  customary  aation  or  a  general 
truth  (§  465),  often  has  the  Perfect  in  a  subordinate  clause  referring 
to  time  antecedent  to  that  of  the  main  clause  :  — 

qui  in  compedibns  corporis  semper  fueiunt,  ei.iam  cum  soluti  sunt  tardius 
ingrediuntur  (Tusc.  i.  75),  they  who  have  always  been  in  the  fetters  of  the 
body,  even  when  released  move  more  slowly. 
simul  ac  mihi  collibitum  est,  praesto  est  imago  (N.  D.  i.  108),  as  soon  as  1 
have  taken  a  fancy,  the  image  is  before  my  eyes. 
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haec  iDOrte  effugiuntur,  etiam  si  non  evenerunt,  tamen  quia  possunt  evenire 
(Tusc.  i.  86),  these  things  are  escaped  by  death  even  if  they  have  not  [yet] 
happened,  because  they  still  may  happen. 

Note.  —  Tiiis  use  of  the  perfect  is  esj)ecially  common  in  the  protasis  of  General 
Conditions  in  present  time  (§  518.  6).  ^ 

474.  The  P erfect  is  sometimes  used  emjihatically  to  denote  that 
a  thing  or  condition  of  things  that  once  existed  no  longer  exists  ; 
fuit  ista  quondam  in  hac  re  puWica  virtu.s  (Cat.  i.  3),  there  was  once  such  vir¬ 
tue  in  this  commonwealth. 

habuit,  non  habet  (Tusc.  i.  87),  he  had,  he  has  no  longer. 

filium  habeo  .  .  .  iinmo  habui ;  nunc  liabeam  necne  incertunist  (Ter.  Haul. 

93),  1  have  a  son,  no,  I  had  one;  whether  I  hare  now  or  not  is  uncertain. 
fuimus  Troes,  fuit  Ilium  (Aen.  ii.  325),  we  have  ceased  to  be  Trojans,  Troy  is 
no  more. 


Special  Uses  of  the  Perfect 

475.  The  Perfect  is  sometimes  used  of  a  general  truth,  espe¬ 
cially  with  negatives  {Gnomic  jPerfeet) :  — 

qui  studet  contingere  nietam  nralta  tulit  fecitque  (Hor.  A.  P.  412),  he  who 
aims  to  reach  the  goal,  first  bears  and  docj  many  things. 
nOn  aeris  acervus  et  auri  deduxit  corpore  febris  (id.  Ep.  i.  2.  47),  the  pile  of 
brass  and  gold  removes  not  fever  from  the  frame. 

Note.  — The  gnomic  perfect  strictly  refers  to  past  time;  but  its  use  implies  that 
sometliing  whieli  never  did  liappen  in  any  known  ease  never  does  happen,  and  never 
will  (cf.  the  English  “Faint  heart  never  v/on  fair  lady”);  or,  without  a  negative, 
that  what  has  once  hairpened  will  always  happen  under  similar  cii'cum, stances. 

a.  The  Perfect  is  often  used  in  expressions  containing  or  implying 
a  negation,  tvliere  in  affirmation  the  Imperfect  would  be  preferred  :  — 

dicebat  melius  quam  sciipsit  Hortensius  (Or.  132),  Ilortensius  spoke  better 
than  he  wrote.  [Here  the  negative  is  implied  in  the  comparison  :  com¬ 
pare  the  use  of  quisquam,  ullus,  etc.  (§§  311,  312),  and  the  Trench  ne 
after  comparative, s  and  superlative.s.  ] 


476.  The  completed  tenses  of  some  verbs  are  equivalent  to  the 
incomplete  tenses  of  verbs  of  kindred  meaning. 

Such  are  the  preteritive  verbs  odi,  I  hate  j  memini,  I  remember  ;  novi, 
I  know ;  consuevi,  I  am  accustomed,^  with  others  used  preteritively  , 
as  venerat  (=  aderat,  he  was  at  hand,  etc.),  constiterunt,  they  stand  firm 
(have  taken  their  stand),  and  many  inceptives  (see  §  263.  1) :  — 


^  Cf.  detestor,  reminiscor,  scio,  soleo. 
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qui  diesaestfis  maxtmos  efficere  consuevit  (B.  G.  iv.  29),  loMch  day  generally 
makes  the  highest  tides  (is  accustomed  to  make), 
cuius  splendor  obsolevit  (Quiiict.  59),  u'/iose  splendor  is  now  all  faded. 

Noa  ii.  —  Many  other  verbs  are  occasionally  so  u,sed:  as,  —  dum  oculos  certamen 
averterat  (Liv.  xxxii.  24),  while  the  contest  had  turned  their  eyes  (keirt  them  turned). 
[Here  averterat  =  tenel)at.] 


PITIPERFECX  TENSE 

477.  The  Pluperfect  is  used  (1)  to  denote  an  action  or  state 
completed  in  past  time;  or  (2)  sometimes  to  denote  an  action  in 
indefinite  time,  but  prior  to  some  past  time  referred  to ;  — 

(1)  loci  uatura  erat  haec,  quem  locum  no.strI  castrls  delegerant  (B.  G.  ii.  18), 

this  was  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  our  men  had  chosen  for  a  camp. 

Vii'idovix  suminain  imperi  tenebat  earum  oiniiium  civitatum  quae  defSce- 
rant  (id.  iii.  17),  Viridovix  held  the  chief  command  of  all  those  tribes  which 
had  revolted. 

(2)  iieque  vSi'o  cum  aliquid  mandaverat  confectum  putabat  (Cat.  iii.  16),  but 

when  he  had  given  a  thing  in  charge  he  did  nut  look  on  it  as  done. 

quae  si  quando  adepta  est  id  quod  ei  fuerat  concupitum,  turn  fert  alaeritateni 
(Tusc.  iv.  15),  if  it  (desire)  ever  has  gained  what  it  had  [previously] 
desired^  then  it  produces  joy. 

For  the  Epi.stolary  Pluperl'ect,  see  §  470. 

FUTURE  PERFECT  TENSE 

478.  The  Future  Perfect  denotes  an  action  a.s  completed  in  the 
future ;  — 

ut  seinentem  feceris,  ita  metes  (I)e  Or.  ii.  2G1),  as  you  sow  (shall  have  sown), 
so  shall  you  reap. 

cannina  turn  melius,  cum  venerit  ipse,  canemus  (Eol.  ix.  C7),  then  shall  we 
sing  our  songs  better,  when  he  himself  has  come  (shall  have  come). 

si  illius  insidiae  clixriore.s  hilc  luce  fuerint,  tuiu  deuique  obseci'hbo  (Mil.  0), 
when  the  plots  of  that  man  have  been  shoivn  to  be  a.s  clear  as  daylight, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  I  conjure  you. 

ego  certe  meum  offioium  piaestitero  (B.  G.  iv.  25),  I  at  lea.st  shall  have  done 
my  duty  (i.e.  wlien  the  time  comes  to  reckon  up  the  matter,  I  shall  be 
found  to  have  done  it,  whatever  the  event). 

AOTE.  —  Latin  is  far  more  exact  than  English  in  distinguishing  between  mere 
future  action  and  action  cmnpleied  in  the  future.  Hence  the  Future  Perfect  is  much 
commoner  in  Latin  than  in  Englhsh.  It  may  even  be  u.sed  instead  of  the  Future,  from 
the  fondness  of  the  Romans  for  representing  an  action  as  completed  ■.  — 

quid  inventum  sit  paulS  post  videro  (Acad.  ii.  7(i),  ivhat  has  been  found  out  I  shall 
see  presently. 

qui  Antonium  oppresserit  bellum  taeterrimmn  confecerit  (Fain.  x.  19),  'whoever 
cmshes  (shall  have  crushed)  Antony  will  finish  (will  have  finished)  a  'most 
loathsome  war. 
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EPISTOLARY  TENSES 

479.  In  Letters,  the  Perfect  Historical  or  the  Imperfect  may 
be  used  for  the  present,  and  the  Pluperfect  for  any  past  tense,  as 
if  the  letter  were  dated  at  the  time  it  is  supposed  to  be  received:  — 

neque  tamen,  liaeo  cum  scribebam,  eram  nesoius  qiiantls  oneribus  premerere 
(Fani.  V.  12,  2),  nor  while  I  write  this  am  1  ignorant  under  what  burdens 
you  are  weighed  dovm. 

ad  tua.s  omnis  [epistulas]  rescripseram  pridic  (Att.  ix.  10.  1),  I  answered  all 
your  letters  yesterday. 

cum  quod  scnberem  ad  te  nihil  haberem,  tamen  has  dedi  litteras  (Att,  ix.  IG), 
though  I  heme  nothing  to  write  to  you,  still  I  write  this  letter. 

Note.  — In  tbi.s  use  these  tenses  are  called  the  Epiistolary  Perlect,  Imperfect,  and 
Pluperfect.  The  epistolary-tenses  are*  not  employed  with  any  uniformity,  but  only 
when  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  tinvi  of  writing  (so  especially  scribebam, 
dabam,  etc.). 


TENSES  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIAOS 

480.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Independent  Clauses  de¬ 
note  time  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  speaher. 

The  Present  always  refers  io  future  (or  indefinite)  time,  the  Im¬ 
perfect  to  either  jjust  or  present,  the  Perfect  to  future  or 

past,  the  Pluperfect  always  to  past. 

481.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Dependent  Clauses  were 
habitually  used  in  certain  fixed  connections  with  the  tenses  of  the 
main  verb. 

These  connections  were  determined  by  the  time  of  the  main 
verb  and  the  time  of  the  dependent  verb  together.  They  are 
known,  collectively,  as  the  Sequence  of  Tenses. 

Note.  —  Tlie  .so-called  Sequence  of  Tenses  is  not  a  mechanical  law.  Each  teuse 
of  the  subjunctive  in  dependent  clauses  (as  in  indepeiidont)  originally  denoted  its 
OAvn  time  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  sj)eaker,  though  less  defiiiilely  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  tenses  of  the  indicative.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  complex  sentence  was 
more  strongly  felt  as  a  unit,  certain  tjqies  in  which  the  ten,se.s  of  the  dependent 
claiise  seemed  to  accord  with  those  of  the  main  cl,au,sc  were  almo.st  unconsciously 
regarded  as  regular,  and  otliers,  in  \\diicli  there  was  no  such  agreeineut,  as  excep- 
tional.  Thus  a  pretty  definite  system  of  correspondences  grew  up,  which  is  codi¬ 
fied  in  the  rules  for  tlio  .Sequence  of  Tenses.  These,  however,  are  by  no  means 
rigid.  They  do  not  apply  with  equal  stringency  to  all  dependent  constructions,  and 
they  were  frequently  disregtirded,  not  only  when  their  strict  observance  would  have 
obscured  the  sense,  but  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and  variety,  or  merely  from  care,- 
lessness. 
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Sequence  of  Tenses 

483.  The  teiises  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Dependent  Clauses  fol¬ 
low  special  rules  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses. 

With  reference  to  these  rules  all  tenses  when  used  in  independ¬ 
ent  clauses  are  divided  into  two  classes, — Primary  and  Secondary. 

1.  Peimaky.  —  The  Primary  Tenses  include  all  forms  that  expre.s.s 
present  or  future  time.  These  are  the  Present,  Future,  and  Future 
Perfect  Indicative,  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  and  the 
Present  and  Future  Imperative. 

2.  Second AEY.  —  The  Secondary  Tenses  include  all  forms  that  re¬ 
fer  to  2Mst  time.  These  are  the  Imperfect,  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect 
Indicative,  the  Imperfect  and  Plui^erfect  Subjunctive,  and  the  His¬ 
torical  Infinitive. 

Note.  —  To  these  may  be  added  certain  forms  les.s  commonly  used  iu  independent 
clauses:  —  (1)  Primary:  Present  Infinitive  in  Exclamations;  (3)  Secondary:  Perfect 
Infinitive  iu  Exclamations  (see  §§  452,  4.S.5.  a.  k.). 

The  Perfect  Definite  i.s  soraetinie,s  treated  as  primary  (.see  §485.  a). 

For  the  Historical  Present,  see  §  485.  e ;  for  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  Apodosis, 
see  §  485.  h. 


483.  The  following  is  the  general  rule  for  the  Sequence  of 
Tenses :  — ^ 

In  complex  .sentences  a  Primaiy  tense  in  the  main  clause  is 
followed  the  Present  or  Perfect  in  the  dependent  clause,  and 
a  Secondary  tense  by  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect:  — 

PltlMAKV  T'ESSES 


rogo, 

rogabo, 

rogavj  (sometime.^), 

rogavero, 

scribit, 

scribet, 

scribe  (scribito), 
scribit, 


1  ask,  am  asking 
I  shall  ask 
I  have  asked 
I  shall  have  asked 
he  ivrites 
he  will  wite 
write 
he  writes 


quid  facias,  what  you.  are  doing. 
quid  feceris,  what  you  did,  were  doing, 
have  done,  have  been  doing. 
quid  factfirus  sis,  what  you  will  do. 

ut  nos  moneat,  to  warn  US. 


ut  nos  moneas,  to  warn  us. 

quasi  oblitus  sit,  as  if  he  had  forgotten. 


I  The  terra  is  sometimes  extended  to  certain  relations  between  the  tenses  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  verbs  iu  the  indicative  and  those  of  the  main  verb.  These  relations  do  not 
differ  in  principle  from  those  which  w'e  are  considering  ;  hut  for  convenience  the  teym 
Sequence  of  Tenses  is  in  tins  book  restricted  to  subjmictives,  in  .accordance  with  the 
usual  practice. 
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Secokda 

rogabam, 

I  asked,  was  asking 

rogavi, 

1  asked,  have  asked 

rogaveram, 

I  had  asked 

scripsit, 

he  wrote 

scripsit, 

he  wrote 
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quid  faceres,  what  you  loere  doing. 
quid  fecisses,  what  you  had  done.,  'had 
been  doing. 

quid  facturus  esses,  what  you  wou’.d  do. 
ut  nos  moneret,  to  warn  us.  ^ 

quasi  oblitus  esset,  as  if  he  had  forgotten. 


484.  In  applying  the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses,  observe  — 

(1)  Wlietlier  the  main  verb  is  (a)  primary  or  (h)  secondary. 

(2)  Whether  the  dependent  verb  is  to  denote  completed  action(i.e. 
past  with  reference  to  the  main  verb)  or  incomplete  action  (i.e.  pres¬ 
ent  or  future  with  reference  to  the  main  verb).  Then  — 

«.  If  the  leading  verb  is  yi?-w?rary,  the  dependent  verb  must  be  in 
the  Present  if  it  denotes  incomplete  action,  in  the  Perfect  if  it  denotes 
completed  action. 

1).  If  the  leading  verb  is  secondary,  the  dependent  verb  must  bo  in 
the  Imperfect  if  it  denotes  incompleto  action,  in  the  Pluperfect  if  it 
denotes  completed  action :  — 

(1)  He  writes  [primary]  to  warn  [incomplete  act  on]  us,  scribit  ut  n5s  moneat. 

i  ask  [primary]  what  you  were  doing  [now  past],  rogo  quid  feceris. 

(2)  He  wrote  [secondary]  to  vjarn  [incomplete]  scripsit  ut  nos  moneret. 

I  asked  [secondary]  what  you  were,  doing  [incomplete],  rogavi  quid  faceres. 

:■  c.  Notice  that  the  Future  Perfect  denotes  action  completed  (at 
the  time  referred  to),  and  hence  is  represented  in  the  Subjunctive  by 
the  Perfect  or  Pluperfect :  — 

He  shows  that  if  they  come  (shall  have  come),  many  will  perish,  demonstrat,  si 
venerint,  multo.?  interituros. 

He  showed  that  if  they  should  come  (should  have  come),  many  vjould  perish, 
demonstravit,  si  venissent,  multos  interituros. 

485.  In  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  the  following  s])ecial  points 
are  to  be  noted ;  — 

a.  The  Perfect  Indicative  is  ordinarily  a  secondary  tense,  but 
allows  the  primary  sequence  when  the  present  time  is  clearly  in  the 
wu-iter’s  mind:  — 

ut  satis  esset  praesidi  provisum  est  (Cat.  ii.  26),  provision  has  been  made  that 
there  should  be  arnpde  guard.  [Secondary'  sequence.] 

adduxi  hoininera  in  quo  satisfacere  exteris  nationibus  possetis  (Verr.  i.  2),  I 
have  brought  a  man  in  whose  person  you  can  make  satisfaction  to  foreign 
nations.  [Secondary'  sequence.] 
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est  enim  res  iam  in  eum  locum  adducta,  ut  quamquam  multum  intersit  inter 
eoruin  causas  qui  dimicant,  tamen  inter  victorias  non  multum  interfu- 
turum  putem  (Earn.  v.  21.  3),  /or  affairs  have  been  brought  to  such  a  pass 
that,  tho  ugh  there  is  a  great  difference  ^between  the  causes  of  those  who  are 
fighting,  still  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  difference  between  their  vic¬ 
tories.  [Primary  sequence.] 

ea  adhibita  doctrina  est  quae  vel  vitiosLssiniam  naturam  exoolere  possit  (Q.  Er. 
i.  1.  l),such  instruction  has  been  given  as  can  train  even  the  faultiest 
nature.  [Primary  sequence.] 

Note.  —  The  Pej'lect  Infinitive  in  exclamations  follow.s  tlie  same  rule:  — 
qiiemquainiie  fuisse  tam  seeleratum  qni  hoe  fingeret  (Phil,  xiv,  14),  was  any  one  so 
abandoned  as  to  imagine  this?  [Secondary.] 
acleon  rent  redisse  patreni  ut  extimescam  (Ter.  Ph.  1S3),  to  think  that  things  have 
come  to  .such  a  pass  that  I  should  dread  my  father !  [Primary.] 

h.  After  a  primary  tense  thePerfeot  Subjunctive  is  regularly  used  to 
denote  anycast  action.  Thus  the  Perfect  Subj  mictive  may  represent  ■ — ■ 

1.  A  Perfect  Definite  :  — 

nOn  dubito  quin  omnes  tui  scripserint  (Earn.  v.  8),  I  do  not  doubt  that  all 
your  friends  have  written.  [Direct  statement:  scripserunt.] 
qua  re  non  ignorO  quid  acoidat  in  ultimis  terns,  cum  audierim  in  Italia  que- 
rellas  oivium  (Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  S3),  therefore  1  know  well  vjhat  hapjpens  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  u>ken  I  have  heard  in  Italy  the  complaints  of  citizens. 
[Direct  statement :  audivi.] 

2.  A  Pei'fect  Historical :  — 

me  autem  hio  laudat  quod  rettulerim,  non  quod  patefecerim  (Att.  xii.  21),  me 
he  praises  because  I  brought  the  matter  [before  the  senate] ,  not  because  I 
brought  it  to  light.  [Direct  statement :  lettulit.] 

8.  An  Imperfect :  — 

si  forte  cecideruiit,  ttam  intellegitur  quamfuerint  inopes  amioorum  (Lael.  53), 
if  perchance  they  fall  (have  fallen),  then  one  can  see  how  poor  they  were 
in  friends.  [Direct  question  .-  quam  inopes  erant?] 
qui  status  lerum  fuerit  cum  has  litteras  dedi,  scire  poteris  ex  C.  Titio  Stra- 
bone  (Earn.  xii.  ti),  what  the  condition  of  afj'airs  was  when  I  wrote  this 
letter,  you  cam  learn  from  Strabo.  [Direct  question  :  qui  status  erat?] 
quam  civitati  carus  fuerit  maerOre  funeris iiiflicatum  est  (Lael.  11),  hovj  dear 
he  was  to  the  stale  has  been  shown  by  the  grief  at  his  funeral.  [Direct 
question  ;  quam  carus  erat  ?] 

ex  epistulls  intellegi  licet  quam  frequens  fuerit  Platonis  auditor  (Or.  15),  it 
may  he  understood  from  his  letters  hoiv  constant  a  hearer  he  was  of  Plato. 
[Direct  question  :  quam  frequens  erat  ?] 

Note.  —  Thus  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  may^  represent,  not  only  a  Perfect  Definite 
or  a  Perfect  Historical  of  a  direct  statement  or  question,  but  an  Imijerlect  as  well. 
This  comes  from  the  want  of  any  special  tense  of  the  .subjunctive  to  exirress  continued 
action  after  a  primary  tense.  Thus,  miror  quid  fecerit  may  mean  (1)  J  wonder  what  he 
has  done,  (2)  / wonder  what  he  did  (hist,  perf.),  or  (3)  I loonder  wli'at  he  was  doing. 
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I  c.  In  clauses  of  Result,  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  regularly  (the 

I  Present  rarely)  used  after  secondary  tenses  :  — 

;  Hortensius  ardebat  dicendl  cuijiditate  sic  ut  in  nullo  mnquam  flagrantius 

!  '  studiuin  viderim  (Brut.  302),  Hortensius  was  so  hot  with  desire  of  speak- 

:  irig  that  I  have  never  seen  a,  more  hurniny  ardor  . in  any  man. 

;  [Sicilian]  Verres]  per  trienniuin  ita  vexavit  ac  perdidit  ut  ea  restitui  in  anti- 

'  quum  statum  niillo  modo  possit  (Verr.  i.  12),  for  three  years  Verres  so 

,  racked  ajid  ruined  Sicily  thal  she  can  in  no  way  he  restored  to  her  former 

I  state.  [Here  the  I'resGiit  desoribe.s.a  state  of  things  actually  existing.] 

;  videor  esse  consecutus  ut  non  possit  Ilolabella  in  Italiain  pervenire  (Fain, 

j  xii.  14.  2),  1  seem  to  have  hroughi  It  about  that  Dolabella  cannot  come  into 

!  Italy. 

i  Note  1.  —  This  construction  emphasize.?  the  re.sult;  the  regular  .sequence  of  teiise.5 

I  would  subordinate  it. 

I  Note  2.  — There  is  a  .special  fondness  for  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  to  represent  a 

!  Perfect  Indicative ;  — 

i  Thorius  orat  ita  non  superstitiosus  ut  ilia  plurima  in  sua  patria  et  sacrificia  et 

I  fana  contemueret ;  ita  non  timidus  ad  mortem  ut  in  acie  sit  oh  rein  puhlicam 

I  interfectus  (Fin.  ii.  (iii),  Thorius  voas  so  little  superstitious  that  he  despised 

I  [contemnebat]  the  many  sacrifices  and  shrines  in  his  country ;  so  little  tirnor- 

\  ous  about  death  that  he  was  killed  [interfeotu.s  e.st]  m  battle,  in  defence  of 

the  state. 

d.  A  general  truth  after  a  past  tense  follows  the  sequence  of  tenses ; 

ex  his  quae  tribuisset,  sibi  quam  niutabilis  esset  reputabat  (Q.  C.  iii.  8.  20), 

from  what  she  (Fortune)  had  bestotued  on  him,  he  refected  how  inconstant 
I  she  is.  [Direct:  mutabilis  est.] 

ibi  quantain  vim  ad  .stiinulando.s  animos  Ira  haberet  apparuit  (Liv.  xxxiii.  37), 
here  ii  appeared  vihat  power  anger  has  to  goad  the  mind.  [Direct :  habet.] 
Note.  —  In  English  the  original  tense  is  more  commonly  kept. 

e.  The  Historical  Present  (§  469)  is  sometimes  felt  as  a  primar-y, 
sometimes  as  a  secondary  tense,  and  accordingly  it  takes  either  the 
primary  or  the  secondary  setiuence  :  — 

rogat  ut  ciiret  quod  dixisset  (Quinct.  18),  he  asks  him  to  attend  to  the  thing  he 
had  spoken  of.  [Both  primary  and  secondary  sequence.] 

Note. — After  the  historical  present,  the  .subjunctive  with  cum  temporal  mu.st 
follow  the  .secondary  sequence:  — 

quo  cum  venisset  cognoscit  (B.  C.  i.  34),  vohen  he  had  come  there  he  learns. 
cum  esset  pugnatuin  horis  quiiique,  no.sti'ique  gravius  premerentur,  impetum  in 
coliortis  faciunt  (id.  i.  4d),  vjlieix  they  lidd  foxiciht  foi'  hours,  and  O'tir 
men  loe-re  'pretty  hard  pjressed,  they  make  an  attack  on  the  cohorts. 

f.  The  Historical  Infinitive  regulaiiji  takes  the  secondary  se¬ 
quence  :  — 

interim  ootidie  Caesar  Haeduos  f  rumen  turn,  quod  essent  poUiciti,  flagitare 
(B.  G.  i.  10),  meanwhile  Caesar  demanded  of  the  Hmdui  every  day  the  grain 
which  they  had  promised. 
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g.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  in  conditions  contrary  to  fact 
(§  517)  and  in  the  Deliberative  Subjunctive  (§  444)  are  not  affected 
by  the  sequence  of  tenses  :  — 

quia  tale  sit,  ut  vel  si  ignorarent  id  liominSs  ve!  si  obmutuissent  (Ein.  ii.  49), 
because  it  is  such  that  even  if  men  were  ignorant  of  it,  or  had  been 
silent  about  it. 

quaere  a  tg  our  C.  Conieliuni  non  defenderem  (Vat.  5),  I  ask  you  why  I  vjas 
not  to  defend  Cains  Cornelius?  [Direct;  cur  non  defenderem?] 

h.  The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  present  conditions  contrary  to 
fact  (§  517)  is  regularly  followed  by  the  secondary  sequence  :  — 

si  alii  oonsules  essent,  ad  to  potissimum,  Paule,  mitterem,  ut  eos  milii  quam 
aiuioissimos  redderes  (Earn.  xv.  13.  3),  if  there  were  other  consuls,  I  should 
send  to  you,  Paulus,  in  preference  to  all,  that  you  might  make  them  as 
friendly  to  me  as  possible. 

si  solos  eos  diceres  miserO-s  quibus  moriendum  esset,  nOminem  exciperes 
(Tuso.  i.  9),  if  you  were  to  call  only  those  wretched  wlxo  must  die,  you 
would  except  no  one. 

i.  The  Present  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  secondary  sequence, 
seemingly  because  the  writer  is  thinking  of  past  time  :  — 

sed  si  rOs  cOget,  est  quiddam  tertiuiu,  quod  neque  SeliciO  neo  milii  displioe- 
bat:  ut  neque  iacere  rem  pateremur,  etc.  (Earn.  i.  5  a.  3),  but  if  the  case 
shall  demand,  there  is  a  third  [course]  which  neither  Selicius  nor  myself 
disapproved,  that  we  should  not  alknv,.  etc.  [Here  Cicero  is  led  by  the 
time  of  displicebat.  ] 

sed  tamen  ut  scires,  haeo  tibi  scribo  (Earn.  xiii.  47),  but  yet  that  you  may  know,  I 
write  thus.  [As  if  he  had  used  the  epistolary  i  mperfeot  scribebam  (§479).] 

cuius  praecepti  tanta  vis  est  ut  ea  nOn  homini  cuipiam  sed  DelphioO  deo 
tribueretur  (Leg'g.  i.  68),  such  is  the  force  of  this  precept,  that  it  was 
ascribed  not  to  any  man,  but  to  the  Delphic  god.  [The  precept  was  an 
old  one.] 

j.  When  a  clause  depends  upon  one  already  dependent,  its  se¬ 
quence  may  be  secondary  if  the  verb  of  that  clause  expresse.?  past 
time,  even  if  the  main  verb  is  in  a  primary  tense  :  — 

sed  tamen  qua  rfi  acciderit  ut  ex  meis  superioribus  litteris  id  suspicarere  nescio 
(Earn.  ii.  16),  but  yet  how  it  happened  that  you  suspected  this  from,  my 
previous  letter,  I  don’t  knoiv. 

tautum  profecisse  videmur  ut  a  Graecis  ne  verborum  quidem  copia  vincere- 
mur  (N.  D.  i.  8),  we  seem  to  have  advanced  so  far  that  even  in  abundance 
of  words  we  are  not  surpassed  by  the  Greeks. 

Note.  —  So  regularly  after  a  Perfect  Infinitive  which  depends  on  a  primary  tense 
(§  585.  a). 
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486.  Except  in  Indirect  Discourse,  only  the  Present  and  Per¬ 
fect  Infinitives  are  used. 

The  Present  represents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  in  progress  with¬ 
out  distinct  reference  to  time,  the  Perfect  as  coinjileted. 

For  the  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  see  §  584. 

a. .  With  past  tenses  of  verbs  of  necessity,  froyriety,  joossihility 
(as  debui,  oportuit,  potui),  the  Present  Infinitive  is  often  used  in 
Latin  where  the  Engli,sh  idiom  prefers  the  Perfect  Infinitive :  — 

numne,  si  Coriolanus  habuit  amioos,  ferre  contra  patriam  arma  illi  cum 
Coriolano  debuerunt  (Lael.  36),  if  Coriolanus  had  friends,  ought  they  to 
have  borne  arms  with  him  against  their  fatherland  ? 

pecunia,  quam  his  oportuit  civitatibus  prS  frumentO  dari  (Verr.  iii.  174), 
money  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  these  states  for  grain. 

consul  esse  qui  potui,  nisi  euni  vitae  cursum  tenuissem  a  pueritia  (Rep.  i.  10), 
how  could  I  have  become  consul  had  I  not  from  boyhood  followed  that 
course  of  life  ? 

b.  With  verbs  of  necessity,  firopriety,  and  possibility,  the  Perfect 
Infinitive  may  be  used  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  completed  action  ;  — 

tainetsi  statiin  vicisse  debeo  (Rose.  Ain.  73),  although  I  ought  to  win  my  case 
at  once  (to  be  regarded  as  having  won  it). 

helium  quod  possuinus  ante  hiemem  perfecisse  (Liv.  xxxvii.  19.  5),  a  war 
which  we  can  have  completed  before  winter. 

nil  ego,  si  peccem,  po.ssuin  nescisse  (Ov.  H.  xvi.  47),  if  I  should  go  vrrong, 
I  cannot  have  done  it  in  ignorance  (am  not  able  not  to  have  known). 

Note.  —  With  the  pa,st  tenses  of  tliese  verbs  the  perfect  infinitive  is  apparently 
due  to  attraction :  — 

quod  iam  pridein  factum  esse  oportuit  (Cat.  i.  5),  (a  thing)  lohich  ought  to  have 
been  done  long  ago. 

haec  facta  ab  illo  oportebat  (Ter.  Haut.  536),  this  ought  to  have  been  done  by  him. 

turn  decuit  metuisse  (Aen.  x.  94),  then  was  the  time  to  fear  (then  you  should  have 
feared) . 

c.  In  archaic  Latin  and  in  legal  formulas  the  Perfect  Active  Infini¬ 
tive  is  often  used  with  nolo  or  void  in  prohibitions  :  — 

Chaldaeum  nequem  consuluisse  velit  (Cato  R.  R.  v.  4),  let  him  not  venture  to 
have  consulted  a  soothsayer. 

nolito  devellisse  (Pi.  Poen.  872),  do  not  have  them  plucked. 

nequis  humasse  velit  Aiacem  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  187),  let  no  one  venture  to  have 
buried  Ajax. 

NEIQVIS  EORVM  BACANAL  HABVISE  VELET  (S.  C.  de  Bao.  1),  let  no  O'lie  of  them 
venture  to  have  had  a  place  for  Bacchanalian  worship. 
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d.  With  verbs  of  wishing^  the  Perfect  Passive  Infinitive  (com¬ 
monly  without  esse)  is  often  used  emphatically  instead  of  the  Present: 

domestica  cura  te  levatum  volo  (Q.  Er.  iii.  9.  3),  I  wish  you  relieved  of  private 
care. 

illos  monitos  volo  (Cat.  ii.  27),  I  wish  them  thoroughly  warned. 
qui  illam  [patriain]  exstinctam  cupit  (Fin.  iv.  00),  who  is  eager  for  her  utter 
destruction. 

illud  te  esse  admonitum  volo  (Gael.  8),  .1  wish  you  to  be  well  advised  of  this. 
qui  se  ab  omnibus  desertds  potius  quain  abs  te  defenses  esse  malunt  (Caecil. 
21),  who  prefer  to  he  deserted  by  all  rather  than  to  be  defended  by  you. 

Note.  —  Tbe  participle  in  this  case  i.s  rather  in  predicate  agreement  (with  or  with¬ 
out  esse)  than  used  to  form  a  strict  perfect  infinitive,  though  the  full  form  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  that  construction. 

e.  In  late  Latin,  and  in  poetry  (often  for  metrical  convenience), 
rarely  in  good  prose,  tlie  Perfect  Active  Infinitive  is  used  emphatically 
instead  of  the  Present,  and  even  after  other  verbs  than  those  of  wish¬ 
ing  :  — 

nemo  eorum  est  qui  non  perisse  te  cupiat  (Verr.  ii.  140),  there  is  no  one  of 
them  who  is  not  eager  for  your  death. 

baud  equidem  premendo  alium  me  extulisse  veliin  (Liv.  xxii.  59.  10),  i 
would  not  by  crushing  another  exalt  myself. 
sunt  qui  nolint  tetigisse  (Hor.  S.  i.  2.  28),  there  are  those  luho  would  not  touch, 
commisisse  oavet  (Hor.  A.  1’.  168),  he  is  cautious  of  doing. 
nunc  quem  tetigisse  timereut,  anguis  eras  (Ov.  M.  viii.  733),  again  you  be¬ 
came  a  serpent  which  they  dreaded  to  touch. 
fratresque  tendentes  opaco  l^elion  imposuisse  01ymp5  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  4.  51), 
and  the  brothers  striving  to  set  Pelion  on  dark  Olympus. 

f.  After  verbs  oi  feeling  the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  used,  especially 
by  the  poets,  to  denote  a  completed  action. 

So  also  with  satis  est,  satis  habeo,  melius  est,  contentus  sum,  and  in 
a  fetv  other  cases  where  the  distinction  of  time  is  important :  — 

non  paenitebat  intercapedinem  scribendi  fecisse  (Fain.  xvi.  21),  I  was  not 
sorry  to  have  made  a  respite  of  writing. 
foudet  me  non  praestitisse  (id.  xiv.  3),  I  am  ashamed  not  to  have  shown. 
sunt  quOs  pulvereiu  Olympicum  collegisse  iuvat  (Hor.  Od.  i.  1.  3),  some 
delight  to  have  stirred  up  the  dust  at  Olympia. 
quiesse  erit  melius  (Liv.  iii.  48),  it  will  be  better  to  have  kept  quiet. 
ac  si  quis  amet  scripsisse  (Hor.  S.  i.  10.  00),  than  if  one  should  choose  to  have 
written. 

id  solum  dixisse  satis  habeo  (Veil.  ii.  124),  I  am  content  to  have  said  only 
this. 

1  Volo,  and  less  frequently  nolo,  malo,  and  cupio, 
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I.  Participles: 


487.  Tlie  several  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  associated  with  the  verb  are  employed 
as  follows:  — i 

f  1.  Attributive  (§494). 

I  2.  Simple  Predicate  (§  495) . 

3.  Periphrastic  Perfect  (passive)  (§495.  k.). 

4.  Predicate  of  Circumstance  (§  490). 

5.  Descriptive  (Indirect  Discourse)  (§  497  d). 

1.  Periphrastic  with  esse  (§  498.  a). 

2.  Periphrastic  with  fui  (=  Pluperfect  Subjunc¬ 
tive)  (§498.  6). 

1.  As  Descriiitive  Adjective  (§500.  1). 

2.  Periplirastic  with  esse  (§500.  2). 

3.  Of  Purpose  with  certain  verbs  (§  500.  4). 
Genitive  as  Subjective  or  Objective  Genitive  (§  504). 

Dative,  with  Adjectives  (of  Fitness),  Nouns,  Verbs  (§605). 

..  Accusative,  with  certain  Prepositions  (§506). 

I  4.  Ablative,  of  Means,  Comparison,  oi’  with  Prepositions  (§  507). 

1.  Accusative  Supine  (in  -um),  witli  Verbs  of  Motion  (§509). 

2.  Ablative  Supine  (in  -u),  cliietiy  with  Adjectives  (§510). 


Present  and 
Perfect: 


6.  Future 


0.  Gerundive 


If. 


Gerund  or 
Gerundive; 


1. 


in.  Supine; 


PARTICIPLES 

488.  The  Participle  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb  in  the  form 
of  an  Adjective,  but  has  a  partial  distinction  of  tense  and  may 
govern  a  case. 

"'Notk.  —  Thus  the  participle  coinhiues  all  the  functions  of  an  adjective  with  some 
of  the  function, s  of  a  verb.  As  au  Adjective,  it  limits  substantives  and  agrees  with 
them  iu  gender,  number,  and  case  (§280).  As  a  Verb,  it  has  di,9tinc.tions  of  time 
(§  489)  and  ofteu  takes  an  object. 

Distinctions  of  Tense  in  Participles 

489.  Participles  denote  time  as  present,  past,  or  future  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  the  verb  in  their  clause. 

Thus  the  Present  Participle  represent.?  the  action  as  in  progress  at 
the  time  indicated  by  the  tense  of  the  verb,  the  Perfect  as  completed, 
and  the  Future  as  still  to  take  place. 

490.  The  Present  Participle  has  several  of  the  special  uses  of 
the  Present  Indicative.  Thus  it  may  denote  — 

1.  An  action  continued  in  the  present  but  begun  in  the  past  (§  466)  . 
quaerenti  mihi  lam  diu  certa  res  nulla  veniebat  in  mentem  (Fam.  iv,  13) , 
though  I  hod  long  sought,  no  certain  thing  came  to  my  mind. 


r  For  tho  Syntax  of  the  Infinitive,  see  §§  451  f£.,  486. 
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2.  Attempted  action  (§  467) :  — 

C.  Elaminio  restitit  agrum  Picentem  dividenti  (Cat.  M.  1 1),  he  resisted  Fla- 
rninius  when  attempting  to  divide  the  Picene  territory. 

3.  Earel}'-  (in  poetry  and  later  Latin)  futurity  or  purpose,  with  a 
verb  of  motion  :  — 

Eurypylum  scitantem  Oracula  mittimu,s  (Aen.  ii.  114),  roe  send  Eurypylus  to 
consult  the  Oracle.  [Of.  §468.] 

491.  4 li6  Pcifcct  Participle  of  sl  few  deponent  verbs  is  used 
nearly  in  the  sense  of  a  Present. 

Such  are,  regularly,  ratus,  solitus,  veritus ;  commonly,  arbitratus, 
fisus,  ausus,  secutus,  and  occasionally  others,  especially  in  later 
writers ;  — 

rem  incredibilem  rati  (Sail.  Cat.  48),  thinking  the  thing  incredible. 

insidias  veritus  (B.  G.  ii.  11),  fearing  an  ambuscade. 

cohortatus  mllitSs  docuit  (B.  C.  ill.  80),  encouraging  the  men,  he  showed. 

iratus  dixisti  (Mur.  62),  you  spoke  in  a  joassion. 

ad  pilgnam  coagressi  (Liv.  iv.  10),  meeting  in  fight. 

492.  The  Latin  has  no  Present  Participle  in  the  passive. 

The  place  of  such  a  form  is  supplied  usually  by  a  clause  with  dum 
or  cum :  — 

obiere  dum  calciantur  matutinO  duo  Caesares  (Plin.  N.  H.  vii,  181),  two 
Caesars  died  while  having  their  shoes  put  on  in  the  morning. 
meque  ista  dslectant  cum  Eating  dicuntur  (Acad.  i.  18),  those  things  'please 
me  when  they  are  spoken  ‘in  Latin. 

Note.  —  These  eoiistruetions  are  ofteu  used  when  a  participle  might  he  employed  : _ 

die,  liospes,  Spartae  uos  te  hie  vidisse  iacentls,  dum  .siiiictis  patriae  legibus  ohse- 
quiraur  (Tusc.  i.  101),  tell  it,  stranger,  at  Sparta,  that  you  savj  its  lying  here 
obedient  to  our  country's  sacred  Urns.  [Here  dum  obsequimur  is  a  trail, sla- 
tion  of  the  Greek  piresent  participle  ireifld/reroi.] 
dum  [Ulixes]  sibi,  dum  sociis  reditum  parat  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  2.  21),  Ulysses,  while 
.securing  the  return  of  himself  and  his  companions.  [In  Greek:  dprdgeros.] 

493.  The  Latin  has  no  Perfect  Participle  in  the  active  voice. 

The  deficiency  is  supplied - 

1.  In  deponents  by  the  perfect  passive  form  with  its  regular  active 
meaning :  — 

nam  singulas  [navis]  nostrl  consectati  expugnaverunt  (B.  G.  iii.  15),  for  our 
men,  having  overtaken  them  one  by  one,  captured  them  by  boarding. 

Note.  —  The  perfect  participle  of  several  depionent  verbs  may  be  either  active  or 
pas.sive  in  meaning  (§190.  ^). 
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2.-  In.  other  verbs,  either  by  the  perfect  passive  participle  in  the 
ablative  absolute  (§  420.  x.)  or  by  a  temporal  clause  (especially  with 
cum  or  postquam) :  — 

itaque  convocatis  centurionibua  milites  certiores  facit  (B.  G.  iii.  5),  and  so, 
having  called  the  centurions  together,  he  informs  the  soldiers  (the  centu¬ 
rions  having  been  called  together). 

cum  venisset  animadvertit  collem  (id.  vii.  44),  having  come  (when  he  had 
come) ,  he  noticed  a  hill. 

postquam  id  animum  advertit  coidas  suas  Caesar  in  proximum  collem  subducit 
(B.  6.  i.  24),  having  observed  this  (after  he  had  observed  this)  Caesar 
led  his  troops  to  the  nearest  hill. 

Uses  of  Participles 

494.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Participles  are  sometimes  used 
as  attributives,  nearly  like  adjectives:  — 

aeger  et  fiagrans  animus  (Tao,  Ann.  iii.  54),  his  sick  and  passionate  mind. 

cum  antiquissiniam  sententiain  turn  comprobatam  (Uiv.  i.  11),  a  view  at  once 
most  ancient  and  well  ajoproved. 

signa  numquam  fere  mentientia  (id.  i.  15),  signs  hardly  ever  deceitful. 

auspiciis  utuntur  coactis  (id.  i.  27),  they  use  forced  auspices. 

a.  Participles  often  become  complete  adjectives,  and  may  be  com¬ 
pared,  or  used  as  nouns  :  — 

quo  mulieri  esset  v6.s  cautior  (Caeo.  11),  that  the  matter  might  be  more  secure 
for  the  woman. 

in  illis  ai'tibus  praestaatissimus  (De  Or.  i.  217),  preeminent  in  those  arts. 

sibi  indulgentes  et  corporl  deservientes  (Legg.  i.  39),  the  self-indulgent,  and 
slaves  to  the  body  (indulging  themselves  and  serving  the  body). 

rSetS  facta  paria  esse  debent  (Par.  22),  right  deeds  (things  rightly  done)  ought 
to  be  like  in  value  (see  §  321.  6). 

male  parta  male  dilabuntur  (Phil.  ii.  65),  ill  got,  ill  spent  (things  ill  acquired 
ai’e  ill  .spent). 

consuetudo  valentis  (Ue  Or.  ii.  186),  the  habit  of  a  man  in  health. 

495,  Participles  are  often  used  as  Predicate  Adjectives.  As 
such  the^r  ma}'"  be  joined  to  the  subject  by  esse  or  a  copulative  verb 
(see  §  283) :  — 

Gallia  est  divisa  (B.  G.  i.  1),  Gaul  is  divided. 

locus  qui  nunc  saeptus  est  (Liv.  i.  8),  the  place  which  is  now  enclosed. 

videtis  ut  senectus. sit  operosa  et  semper  agens  aliquid  etmoliens  (Cat,  M.  26), 
you  see  how  busy  old  age  is,  ahoays  aiming  and  tnjing  at  something. 

nEmo  adlivic  oonvenlre  me  voluit  cui  fuerim  occupatus  (id.  32),  nobody 
hitherto  has  [ever]  wished  to  converse  with  me,  to  whom  I  have  been 
"engaged." 
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NOTE.-From  this  predicate  use  arise  the  compound  tenses  of  the  passive  -the 
participle  of  completed  action  with  the  incomplete  tenses  of  esse  developin.-  the  idea 

ready  slainr“*“‘“"  “  having-been-killed 

The  perfect  participle  used  with  fui  etc.  was  perhaps  originally  an  intensified  expres¬ 
sion  in  tlie  popular  language  for  the  perfect,  pluperfect,  etc  ^ 

At  Bines  these  forms  indicate  a  state  of  affairs  no  longer  existing:  — 
cotem  quoque  eodem  loco  sitam  fuisse  niemorant  (Liv.  i.  36,  5)  ’  they  say  that  n 
lohetstone  was  (once)  deposited  in  this  same  place.  [At  the  time  of  writiii*'- 
It  was  no  longer  there.]  wiiuut, 

arma  quae  ni  parietibus  fuerant,  huiui  inventa  sunt  (Div,  i.  74),  the  arms 
which  had  heen.tasteiwd  on  the  walls  were  found  upon  the  ground 
But  more  frequently  they  are  not  to  he  distinguished  from  the  forms  with  sum  etc 

and  irteTwiSers’”' P^^ods,  hut  is  most  common  in  Livy 

496.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Participles  are  often  used  as  a 
predicate,  where  in  Engli.sh  a  plirase  or  a  subordinate  clause  would 
be  more  natural. 

In  this  use  the  participles  express  time,  cause,  occasion,  condition, 
concession,  characteristic  (or  description),  manner,  means,  attendant 
circumstances :  — 

volventes  hostilia  cadavera  amicum  reperiebant  (Sail.  Cat.  61),  while  rolling 
over  the  corpses  of  the  enemy  they  found  a  friend.  [Time  1 
paululuincommoratus,  signacanere  iubet  (id.  09),  af too- delaying  a  little  while, 
he  orders  them  to  give  the  signal  [Time.] 
longins  prSsequi  veritus,  ad  Ciceronein  pervenit  (B,  G.  v.  52)  because  he 

fearcdto  follow  further,  he  came  to  Cicero.  [Cau.5e.] 

qui  sclret  laxas  dare  iussus  habena.s  (Aeu.  i,  63),  who  might  know  how  to 
give  them  loose  rein  when  hidden.  [Occasion  ] 
damnatum  poenam  sequi  oportebat  (B.  G.  i.  if  condemned,  punishment 
must  overtake  him.  [Condition.] 

salutem  insperantibus  reddidisti  (Marc.  21),  you  have  restored  a  safety  for 
which  vje  did  not  hojye  (to  [us]  not  hoping).  [Concession  1 
Dardanius  caput  ecce  puer  detectus  (Aen.  x.  133),  the  Trojan  boy  with  his 
head  uncovered.  [Description.] 

nec  U'epide,s  in  u, sum  poscentis  aevi  pauca  (Hor,  Od.  ii.  11.  5),  be  not  anxious 
.for  the  needs  of  age  that  demands  little.  [Characteristic.  1 
iucitati  fugil  nmutis  altissimos  petehant  (B.  C.  iii.  1)3),  in  headlong  flight  they 
made  f 01  the  highest  mountains.  [Manner.] 
inilite.s  sublevati  ahi  ah  aliis  magnam  partem  itineris  conficerent  (id  i  68) 
the  soldiers,  l^ed  up  by  each  other,  accomplished  a  considerable  part  \f 
the  route.  [Means.] 

hoc  laudans,  Poinpeins  idem  iuravit  (id.  iii.  87),  approving  this,  Pornpey  took 
the  same  oath.  [Attendant  Circumstance.] 
aut  sedans  aut  ambulans  disputaham  (Tusc.  i.  7),  I  conducted  the  discussion 
either  sitting  or  walking.  [Attendant  Circumstance.] 
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Notb  1,  —  TJiesE  uses  are  especially  frequent  in  the  Ablative  Absolute  {§  420), 
Note  2.  —  A  coordinate  clause  is  sometimes  compressed  into  a  perfect  participle :  — 
_^instruct6s  ordiiies  in  locum  aequum  deducit  (Sail.  Cat.  59),  he  draios  up  the  Wiles, 
and  leads  them  to  level  ground. 

uthostraductosnecaret  (B.  G.  V.  G),  that  he  might  carry  them  over  and  put  them 
to  death. 

'  Note  3.  —  A  participle  with  a  negative  often  expresses  the  same  idea  which  in 
English  is  given  by  without  and  a  verbal  noun:  as,  —  miserum  est  nihil  proflcientem 
angi  (N.  D.  iii.  14),  it  is  wretched  to  vex  oneself  without  effecting  anything. 

Note  4. — Acceptum  and  expensum  as  prcdicate.s  with  ferre  and  referre  are  book¬ 
keeping  terms :  as,  — quas  jjecunias  ferebat  eis  expensas  (Verr.  ii.  170),  what  sums  he 
charged  to  them. 

497.  A  noun  and  a  passive  participle  are  often  so  united  that 
the  participle  and  not  the  noun  contains  the  main  idea :  —  ^ 
ante  conditam  condendamve  urbem  (Liv.  Pref.),  before  the  city  was  built  or 
building. 

'  illi  llbertatem  imminutam  oiviuin  Romilnormn  non  tulerunt;  vos  ereptam 
vitam  neglegetis  (Manil.  11),  they  did  not  endure  the  infringement  of  the 
citizens'  liberty ;  will  you  disregard  the  destruction  of  their  lives  ? 
post  uatos  homines  (Brut.  224),  since  the  creation  of  man. 
iam  a  condita  urbe  (Phil,  iii.  9),  even  from  the  founding  of  the  city. 

a.  The  perfciot  participle  witli  a  noun  in  agreement,  or  in  the 
neuter  as  an  alistract  noun,  is  used  in  the  ablative  with  opus,  need 
(of.  §411.  a):  — 

opus  facto  est  viatico  (PI.  Trin,  887),  there  is  need  of  laying  in  provision. 
maturato  opus  e.st  (Liv.  viii.  13.  17),  there  is  need  of  haste. 

h.  The  perfect  participle  with  habeo  (rarely  with  other  verbs)  has 
almost  the  same  meaning  as  a  perfect  active,  but  denote.s  the  contin¬ 
ued  effect  of  the  action  of  the  verb :  — 

fidem  quam  habent  spectatam  iam  et  diu  cognitam  (Caeoil.  11),  my  fidelity, 
which  they  have  proved  and  long  known. 
cohortis  in  acie  lxxx  constitutas  habebat  (B.  C.  iii.  80),  he  had  eighty  cohorts 
stationed  in  line  of  battle. 

nefarios  dueCs  captos  iain  et  comprehensos  tenetis  (Cat.  iii.  16),  you  have  now 
captured  the  infamous  leaders  and  hold  them  in  custody. 

c,  A  verb  of  effecting  or  the  like  may  be  used  in  combination  whth 
the  perfect  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  to  express  the  action  of  that 
verb  more  forcibA  ;  — 

1  Compare  the  participle  in  indirect  discourse  in  Greek  (Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar, 
§1588) ;  and  the  English  “ ’T  was  at  the  royal  feast /or  Pe?’sia.  toom”  (Dryden),  i.e. /or 
the  conquest  of  Persia. 

2  The  perfect  with  have,  in  modern  languages  of  Latin  stock,  has  grown  out  of  this 
use  of  habeo. 
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praefectos  su5s  multi  missos  fecerunt  (Verr.  iii,  134),  many  discharged  their 
officers  (made  dismissed). 

hie  transactum  reddet  onme  (H.  Capt.  345),  he  will  get  it  all  done  (restore  it 
finished). 

adeniptum  tibi  iam  faxo  omuem  metum  (Ter.  Haut.  341),  I  vnll  relieve  you 
of  all  fear  (make  it  taken  away). 

illam  tibi  incensam  dabo  (Ter.  Ph.  974),  I  will  make  her  angry  with  you. 

Note.  — Simtlarly  volo  (witli  its  compounds)  and  cupio,  with  a  perfect  participle 
without  esse  (ef.  §  486.  d).  ^ 

j(?;  Affcei  verbs  denoting  an  action  of  the  senses  the  present  partici¬ 
ple  in  agreement  with  the  object  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  infinitive 
of  indirect  discourse  (§  580),  but  expresses  the  action  more  vividly  ; 

ut  eum  n6rao  umquam  in  equo  sedentem  viderit  (Verr.  v.  27),  so  that  no  one 
ever  saw  him  sitting  on  a  horse.  [Cf.  Tu.se.  iii.  31.] 

Note.  The  same  construction  is  used  after  facio,  induco,  and  the  like,  with  the 
name  of  an  author  as  subject:  as,  —  Xeuophon  facit  Sooratem  disputantem  (N.  D  i 

31),  Xenophon  re}jresents  Socrates  disputing. 

Future  Participle  (Active) 

498,  Tlie  Future  Participle  (except  futurus  and  venturus)  is 
rarely  used  in  simple  agreement  with  a  noun,  except  by  poets 
and  later  writers. 

a.  The  future  participle  is  chiefly  used  with  the  forms  of  esse 
(often  omitted  in  the  infinitive)  in  the  Active  Periphrastic  Conjuga¬ 
tion  (see  §  195)  :  — 

morere,  lliagora,*  n5n  enim  in  caelum  adscensurus  es  (Tusc.  i.  Ill),  die 
Diagoras,  for  you  are  not  likely  to  rise  to  heaven. 

sperat  adulescems  diu- se jicturum  (Cat.  M.  68),  the  young  man  hopes  to  live 
long  (that  he  shall  live  long). 

neque  petiturus  umquam  con.sulatum  videretur  (Off.  iii.  79),  and  did  not  seem 
likely  ever  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 

b.  With  the  past  tenses  of  esse  in  the  indicative,  the  future  parti¬ 
ciple  is  often  equivalent  to  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  (§  617.  d). 
For  futuriim  fuisse,  see  §  689.  A 

499.  By  later  writers  and  the  poets  the  Future  Participle  is 

often  used  in  simple  agreement  with  a  substantive  to  express _ 

1.  Likelihood  or  certainty  : _ 

rem  ausus  plus  famae  habituram  (Liv.  ii.  10),  having  dared  a  thing  ivhich  would 
have  more  rejrute. 
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2.  Purpose,  intention,  or  readiness  :  — 

egreditur  castrls  Romanus  vallum  invasurus  (Liv.  ill.  60.  8),  the  Homan  comes 
out  of  the  camp  with  the  iixtenMon  of  attacking  the  rampart. 
disperses  per  agros  milites  ec[uitibus  invasuris  (id.  xxxi.  36),  while  the  horse 
were  ready  to  attack  the  soldiers  scattered  through  the  fields. 
si  periturus  abis  (Aen.  ii.  675),  if  you  are  going  away  to  perish. 

3.  Apodosis :  — 

dedit  mihi  quantum  maximum  potuit,  daturus  amplius  si  potuisset  (Plin.  Ep. 
iii.  21.  6),  he  gave  me  as  iimch  as  he  could,  ready  to  give  me  more  if  he 
had  been  able.  [Here  daturus  is  equivalent  to  dedisset.] 

Gerundive  (Future  Passive  Participle) 

Note.  — The  participle  in  -dus,  commonly  called  the  Gerundive,  has  two  distinct 
uses; — 

(1)  Its  predicate  and  attribute  use  as  Participle  or  Adjective  (§  500). 

(2)  Its  use  v.'itli  the  meaning  of  the  Gerund  (§  503).  This  may  be  called  its  gerun¬ 
dive  use. 

500,  The  Gerundive  when  used  as  a  Participle  or  an  Adjective 
is  always  passive,  denoting  necessity,  obligation,  oi  propriety. 

In  this  use  of  the  Gerundive  the  following  points  are  to  be 
observed : — 

1.  The  gerundive  is  sometimes  used,  like  the  present  and  perfect 
participles,  in  simple  agreement  with  a  noun  :  — 

fortem  et  conservandum  virum  (Mil.  104),  a  brave  man,  and  'worthy  to  be  pre¬ 
served. 

gravis  iniuria  facta  est  et  non  ferenda  (Place.  84),  a  grave  and  intolerable 
wrong  has  been  done. 

2.  The  most  frequent  use  of  the  gerundive  is  with  the  forms  of  esse 
in  the  Second  (or^pass-we)  Periphrastic  Conjugation  (see  §  196)  :  — 

non  agitanda  res  erit  (Verr.  v.  179),  will  not  the  thing  have  to  be  agitated? 

3.  The  neuter  gerundive  of  both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 
may  be  used  impersonally  in  the  second  periphrastic  conjugation. 

With  verbs  that  take  the  dative  or  ablative,  an  object  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  appropriate  case;  with  transitive  verbs,  an  object  in 
the  accusative  is  sometimes  found  :  — 

tempori  serviendum  est  (Earn.  ix.  7.  2),  o)ie  ?nust  obey  the  time. 
legibus  parendum  est,  the  laws  must  be  obeyed. 

utendum  exeroitationibus  inodicis  (Cat.  M.  30),  we  must  'use  moderate  exercise. 

agitandumst  vigilias  (PL  Trin.  869),  I  have  got  to  stand  guard. 

ria  quam  nObis  ingrediendum  sit  (Cat.  M.  6),  (he  viay  we  have  to  enter . 
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4.  After  verbs  signifying  to  give,  deliver,  agree  for,  have,  receive, 
undertahe,  demand,^  a  gerundive  in  agreement  witli  the  object  is  used 
to  express  purpose  :  — 

redemptor  qui  colnmnam  illam  conduxerat  faciendam  (Div.  ii.  47),  the  con¬ 
tractor  volio  had  undertaken  to  make  that  column.  [The  regular  construc¬ 
tion  with  this  class  of  verbs.] 

aedem  Castoris  habait  tuendam  (Verr.  ii.  1.  150),  he  had  the  temple  of  Castor 
to  take  care  of. 

navis  atque  onera  adservanda  curabat  (id.  v.  146),  he  took  care  that  the  ships 
and  cargoes  should  be  kept. 


GERUND 

501.  The  Gerund  is  the  neuter  of  the  Gerundive,  used  sub¬ 
stantively  in  the  Genitive,  Dative,  Accusative,  and  Ablative. 

502.  The  Gerund  expresses  an  action  of  the  verb  in  the  form 
of  a  verbal  noun. 

As  a  noun  the  gerund  is  itself  governed  by  other  words ;  as  a 
verb  it  may  take  an  object  in  the  proper  case :  — 

ars  bene  disseiendi  et  vera  ao  falsa  diiudicandi  (De  Or.  ii.  157),  the  art  of  dis¬ 
coursing  loell,  arid  distinguishing  the  true  and  the  false. 

Note.  —  The  Nominative  of  tlie  gerund  is  supplied  by  tlie  Infinitive.  Thus  in  the 
example  above,  tlie  verbal  nouns  discoursing  and  OAstinguishing ,  if  used  in  the  nomi¬ 
native,  Avould  be  expressed  by  the  infinitives  disserere  and  diiudicare. 

The  Gerund  is  tlie  neuter  of  the  gerundive  used  impersonally,  but  retaining  tlie 
verbal  idea  sufficiently  &  .govern  an  object.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  noun 
(cf.  raaturato  opus  est,  §497.  a)  with  a  verbal  force  (cf.  istanc  tactio,  p.  240,  footnote). 

GERUND  AND  GERUNDIVE 

503.  When  the  Gerund  would  have  an  object  in  the  Accusa¬ 
tive,  the  Gerundive^  is  generally  used  instead.  The  gerundive 
agrees  with  its  noun,  which  takes  the  ease  that  the  gerund  would 
have  had :  — 

paratiores  ad  omnia  pericula  subeunda  (B.  G.  i.  5),  readier  to  undergo  all 
dangers.  [Here  subeunda  agrees  with  pericula,  which  is  itself  governed 
by  ad.  The  (inadmissible)  construction  with  the  gerund  would  be  ad 
subeundum  pericula ;  ad  governing  the  gerund,  and  the  gerund  governing 
the  accusative  pericula.]  For  details,  see  §§  504-507. 

1  Such  verbs  are  accipio,  adnoto,  attrlbuo,  conduce,  euro,  denote,  deposed,  do,  dividd, 
ddnd,  edied,  edoced,  ferd,  habed,  loco,  mandd,  obicid,  permitto,  peto,  pdno,  praebed,  prdpdnd, 
relinqud,  rogo,  suscipid,  tradd,  voved. 

2  The  gerundive  construction  is  jirobably  the  original  one. 
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Note  1,— In  this  use  the  gerund  and  the  geruudive  are  translated  in  the  same 
way,  but  have  really  a  different  construction.  The  geruudive  is  a  passive  participle, 
and' agrees  with  its  noun,  though  in  translation  we  change  the  voice,  just  as  we  may 
translate  vigiliae  agitanflae  sunt  (guard  must  be  kept)  by  I  must  stand  guard. 

Note  2.  —  In  the  gerundive  construction  the  verbs  utor,  fnior,  etc.,  are  treated  like 
transitive  verbs  governing  the  accusative,  as  they  do  in  early  Latin  (§  410.  a.  n.  i) :  as 
—  ad  perfruendas  voluptates  (Off.  i.  2S),  for  enjoying  pleasures. 


a.  The  follo’wing  examples  illustrate  the  parallel  constructions  of 
Gerund  and  Gerundive  :  — 

Gen.  consilium  (  capiendi  |  ^  gj-  taking  the  city. 

[  urbis  capiendae  ]  j  j  j 


Dat.  dat  operam  |  colendo  |  attends  to  tilling  the  fields. 

[  agns  colendis  j  a  j 

mihi  parendum 

pacem  petendam 


Acc.  veniunt  ad 


I  they  come  |  j 

Abl.  terit  tempus  |  e^'fstuHs  )  writing  letters. 


to  obey  me. 
to  seek  peace. 


Note  1.  —  The  gerund  with  a  direct  object  is  in-actically  limited  to  the  Genitive  and 
the  Ablative  (without  a  preposition) ;  even  in  these  cases  the  geruudive  is  oorainouer. 

Note  2.  —  The  gerund  or  gerandive  is  often  found  coordinated  with  nominal  con¬ 
structions,  and  sometimes  even  in  apposition  rvitli  a  noun :  — 

(1)  in  foro,  in  curia,  in  amicorum  periculis  ptopulsandis  (Phil.  vii.  7),  in  the  forum, 

in  the  senate-house,  in  defending  rny  friends  in  jeopardy . 

(2)  ad  res  diversissiinas,  parendum  atque  imperandum  (Liv.  xxi.  4), /or  the  most 

widely  different  things,  obeying  and  conirnanding. 


Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 

504.  The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  after 
nouns  or  adjectives,  either  as  suhjective  or  ohjeotive  genitive :  — 
Vivendi  finis  est  optinius  (Cat.  M.  72),  it  is  the  best  end  of  living.  [Sub¬ 
jective.] 

neque  consili  habendi  neque  arma  capiendi  .spatio  dato  (B.  G.  iv.  14),  time  being 
given  neither  for  forming  plans  nor  for  taking  arms.  [Objective.] 
non  tain  commutandarum  quam  evertendaruui  rerum  cupidos  (Off.  ii.  S),  desir¬ 
ous  not  so  much  of  changing  as  of  destroying  the  state.  [Objective.] 

Note  1.  —  In  tbese  uses  tbe  gerund  and  the  gerundive  are  about  equally  common. 

Note  2.  —  In  a  few  phrases  the  Infinitive  is  used  with  nouns  which  ordinarily 
have  the  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive:  as, — tempus  est  abire,  it  is  time  to  go. 

a.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  sometimes  takes  a  direct  object,  espe¬ 
cially  a  neuter  pronoun  or  a  neuter  adjective  used  substantively  :  — 
nulla  causa  iusta  cuiquam  esse  potest  contra  patriam  arma  capiendi  (I’hil.  ii. 

53) ,  no  one  can  have  a  just  cause  for  taking  up  arms  against  his  country. 
artein  vera  ac  falsa  diiudicandi  (De  Or.  ii.  157),  the  art  of  distinguishing  true 
from  false. 
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Note  1.  —  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  is  used  (especially  in  later  Latin) 
as  a  predicate  genitive.  When  so  used  it  often  expresses  purpose :  — 

quae  postquam  gloriosa  modo  ueque  belli  patrandi  cognovit  (lug.  88),  vihen  he 
perceived  that  these  were  only  hrilliant  deeds  and  not  likely  to  end  the  war. 
Aegyptum  proflciscitur  cognoscendae  antiquitatis  (Tac.  Anu.  ii.  59),  he  sets  out  for 
Egypt  to  study  old  times. 

6.  Tlie  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  with  causa  or  gratia 
expresses  purpose  (§  633.  b)  :  — 

pabulandi  aut  frumentandi  causa  progress!  (B.  C.  i.  48),  having  advanced  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  fodder  or  supplies.  < 

vitandae  suspicionis  causa  (Cat.  i.  19),  in  order  to  avoid  suspAcion. 
simulandi  gratia  (lug.  37),  in  order  to  deceive. 

exercendae  memoriae  gratia  (Cat.  M.  38),  for  the  sake  of  training  the  memory. 

c.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  occasionally  limited  by  a  noun  or 
pronoun  (especially  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  plural)  in  the  objective 
genitive  instead  of  taking  a  direct  object ;  — 

rSiciendl  trium  iudicum  potestas  (Verr.  ii.  77),  the  power  of  challenging  three 
jurors  (of  the  rejecting  of  three  jurors), 
sui  colligendi  facultas  (B.  G.  iii.  6),  the  opportunity  to  recover  themselves. 

Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 

605.  The  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  in  a  few 
expressions  after  verbs :  —  ^ 

diem  praestitit  open  faciendo  (Verr.  ii.  1,  H?>),  he  appointed  a  day  for  doing  the 
work. 

praeesse  agio  colendo  (Rose.  Am.  50),  to  take  charge  of  cultivating  the  land. 
esse  solvendo,  to  be  able  to  pay  (to  be  for  paying). 

Note.  —  The  dative  of  the  geruud  with  a  direct  object  is  never  found  in  classic 
Latin,  but  occurs  twice  in  Plautus. 

a.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  is  used  after  adjec¬ 
tives,^  especially  those  which  denote  fitness  or  adafjtability :  — 

genus  armorum  aptum  tegendis  corporibus  (Liv.  xxxii.  10),  a  sort  of  armor 
suited  to  the  defence  of  the  body. 

y/  reliqua  teinpora  demetendis  fructibus  et  percipiendis  accommodata sunt  (Cat.  M. 
70),  the  other  seasons  are  fitted  to  reap  and  gather  in  the  harvest. 

perferendis  militum  mandatis  idoneus  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  2.3),  suitable  for  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  the  soldiers. 

Note.  — This  construction  is  very  common  in  Livy  and  later  wu'iters,  infrequent 
in  classical  prose. 

:  Such  are  praeesse,  operam  dare,  diem  dicere,  locum  capere. 

2  Such  are  accommodatus,  aptus,  ineptus,  bonus,  habilis,  idoneus,  par,  utilis,  inutilis. 
But  the  accusative  with  ad  is  common  with  most  of  these  (cf.  §  385.  a). 
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b.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  is  used  in  certain  legal 
phrases  after  nouns  meaning  officers,  offices,  dectmis,  etc.,  to  indicate 
the  function  or  scope  of  the  office  etc. ;  — 

comitia  consulibus  rogandis  (Div.  i.  33),  elections /or  nominating  consuls. 
triumvir  coloniis  deducundis  (lug.  42),  a  triumvir  for  planting  colonies. 
triumviri  rei  publicae  constituendae  (title  of  the  Triumvirate) ,  triumvirs  (a  com¬ 
mission  of  three)  for  settling  the  government. 

Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 

506.  The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used 
after  the  preposition  ad,  to  denote  Puipose  (cf.  §  533):  — 

me  vooas  ad  scribendum  (Or.  34),  you  summon  me  to  write. 
vivis  non  ad  deponendam  sed  ad  confirmandam  audaciam  (Cat.  i.  4),  you  live 
not  to  put  off  but  to  confirm  your  daring. 
naotus  aditus  ad  ea  conanda  (B.  C.  i.  31),  having  found  means  to  undertake 
these  things. 

Note  1.  —  Other  prepositions  appear  in  this  construction ;  inter  and  ob  a  few  times, 
circa,  in,  ante,  and  a  few  others  very  rarely:  as,  inter  agendum  (Eel.  ix.  24),  while 
driving. 

Note  2.  —  The  Accusative  of  the  gerund  with  a  preposition  never  takes  a  direct 
object  in  classic  Latin. 

Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 

507.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  (1) 
to  express  manner,'^  means,  cause,  etc.;  (2)  after  Comparatives; 
and  (3)  after  the  propositions  ah,  de,  ex,  in,  and  (rarely)  pro :  — 

(1)  multa  pollicendo  persuadet  (lug.  46),  he  persuades  by  large  promises. 
Latine  loquendo  cuivis  par  (Brut.  128),  equal  to  any  man  in  speaking  Latin. 
Ws  ipsis  legendis  (Cat.  M,  21),  by  reading  these  very  things. 

obscuram  atque  humilem  conciendo  ad  sS  multitudinem  (Liv.  i.  8),  calling  to 
them  a  mean  and  obscure  multitude. 

(2)  nullum  officium  referenda  gratia  magis  necessarium  est  (Off.  i.  47),  7io  duty 
is  more  important  than  repaying  favors. 

(3)  in  re  gerenda  versari  (Cat.  M.  17),  to  be  employed  in  conducting  affairs. 

Note  1.  —  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  also  very  rarely  used 
with  verbs  and  adjectives;  as, — nec  continuando  ahstitit  magistratfl  (Liv.  ix.  84),  he 
did  not  desiat  from  coniinuiny  his  onagistracy . 

Note  2.  — The  ablative  of  the  gerund  rarely  takes  a  direct  object  in  classic  prose. 

1  In  this  use  the  ablative  of  the  gerund  is,  in  later  writers  nearly,  aini  in  medieval 
writers  entirely,  equivalent  to  a  present  participle :  as, — cum.  una  dierum  flendo  sedis- 
set,  quidam  miles  generosus  iuxta  earn  equitando  venit  (Gesta  Romanorum,  GG  [58]), 
as  one  day  she  sat  weerying^  a  certain  knight  came  ruling  by  (compare  §507,  fourth 
example) .  Hence  come  the  Italian  and  Spanish  forms  of  the  present  participle  (as  man- 
dando,  esperando) ,  the  true  participial  form  becoming  an  adjective  in  those  languages. 
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SUPINE 

508.  Tlie  Supine  is  a  verbal  abstract  of  the  fourth  declension  (§  94.  b),  having  no 
distinction  of  tense  or  person,  and  limited  to  two  use.s.  (1)  Tlie  form  in  -urn  is  the 
Accusative  of  the  end  of  moHon  (§428.  ?).  (2)  The  form  in  -u  is  usually  Dative  of  pur¬ 
pose  (§  382) ,  but  the  Ablative  was  early  confused  with  it. 

509.  The  Supine  in  -um  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion  to  express 

purpose.  It  may  take  an  object  in  the  proper  case  : _ 

quid  est,  imusne  sessnm?  etsi  admonitum  venimus  te,  tion  flagitatum  (De  Or. 
iii.  17),  how  now^  sJicUl  we  he  sectted?  though  wc  lia^e  come  to  Tsiniud^  not 
to  entreat  you. 

nuptum  dare  (oollocare),  to  give  in  marriage. 

venerunt  questum  iniurias  (Liv.  iii.  26),  they  came  to  complain  of  wrongs. 

Note  1.— The  supine  in  -um  is  especially  common  with  eo,  and  with  the  passive 
infinitive  Trl  forms  the  future  iufiuitive  passive:  — 

fuere  oives  qui  rem  publicam  perditum  irent  (.Sal!.  Cat,  86),  there  ivere  citizens  who 
went  about  to  ruin  the  republic. 

si  sciret  se  truoidatum  m  (Div.  ii.  22),  if  he  (Poinpey)  had  known  that  he  was 
going  to  he  murdered.  [Rare  except  in  Cicero.  For  the  more  usual  way  of 
expressing  tlic  future  passive  infinitive,  see  §  .509,  3.  «.] 

Note  2.  Tlie  supine  in  -um  is  occasionally  used  when  motion  is  merely  implied. 

510.  The  Supine  in-u^  is  used  ivith  a  few  adjectives  and  with 
the  nouns  fas,  nefas,  and  opus,  to  denote  an  action  in  reference  to 
which  the  quality  is  asserted :  — 

rem  non  modo  visu  foedam,  sed  etiam  auditu  (Phil.  ii.  03),  a  thing  not  only 
shocking  to  see,  but  even  to  hear  of. 

quaexLint  quid  ojil.imuin  factu  sit  (Verr.  ii,  1.  08),  then/  ask  what  is  best  to  do. 

si  h6c  fas  est  dicta  (Tuse.  v.  38),  if  this  is  lawful  to  say. 

videtis  nefas  esse' dicta  niiseram  fui.sse  talem  scnectiitem  (Cat.  M.  13),  you 
see  it  is  a  sin  to  say  that  such  an  old  age  loas  vjretched.  ’ 

Note  1.  —  The  supine  in  -u  is  tlius  in  appearance  au  Ablative  of  Specification  (§  418) , 

Note  2.  llie  supine  in  ~u  is  found  especially  with  such  adjectives  as  indie<ate  au 
effect  on  the  senses  or  the  feelings,  and  those  which  denote  ease,  difficulty,  and  the 
like.  But  with  facilis,  difficilis,  and  lucundus,  ad  with  the  gerund  is  more  common :  — 

uee  visa  facilis  nec  dicta  adfabilis  ulli  (Aeii.  iii.  021)^  he  is  not  pleasant  for  any 
man  to  look  at  or  address. 

difficili.s  ad  distiuguendum  simllitudo  (De  Or.  ii,  212),  a  likeness  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguhh.  ....... 

Note  3.  AVitli  all  these  adjectives  the  iioets  often  use  the  Iufiuitive  in  the  same 
sense:  as,  — faciles  aiirem  praebere  (Prop.  ii.  21.  15),  'hidulgent  to  Ural  an  ear. 

Note  4,  —  The  supine  in  -u  with  a  verb  is  extremely  rare  :  as,  —  pudet  dictu  (Tac. 
Agr.  32),  it  is  a  shame  to  tell.  [On  the  analogy  of  pudendum  dictu.] 

1  The  only  common  supines  in  -ii  are  auditu,  dictu,  factu,  inyentu,  memoratu,  natu, 
visu.  Ill  classic  use  this  supine  is  found  in  comparatively  few  verbs.  It  is  never 
followed  hy  an  object-case. 
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CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES 

511.  The  Conditional  Sentence  differs  from  other  complex  sentences  in  this,  that 
the  form  of  the  main  clause  (apodosis)  is  determined  in  some  degree  hy  the  nature 
of  tile  subordinate  clause  (protasis)  upon  the  truth  of  which  the  whole  statement 
depends.  Like  all  complex  sentences,  however,  the  Conditional  Sentence  has  arisen 
from  the  use  of  two  indejieudent  sentence-forms  to  express  the  parts  of  a  thought 
which  was  too  complicated  to  he  fully  expressed  hy  a  simjale  sentence.  But  because 
the  thoughts  thus  expressed  are  in  reality  closely  related,  as  parts  of  a  single  whole,  the 
sentences  which  represent  them  are  also  felt  to  he  mutually  deiiendent,  even  though 
the  relation  is  not  expressed  hy  any  connecting  word.  Thus,  Speak  the  word :  my  ser¬ 
vant  shall  be  healed  is  a  simpler  and  an  earlier  form  of  expression  than  If  thou  speak 
the  viord,  etc. 

The  Conditional  Particles  were  originally  pronouns  without  conditional  mean¬ 
ing:  thus,  si,  if,  is  a  weak  demonstrative  of  the  same  origin  as  sic,  so  (s!-ce  like 
hi-ce,  see  §  215.  5),  and  liad  originally  the  meaning  of  in  that  way,  or  in  some  way.' 
Its  relative  sense  (if)  seems  to  have  come  from  its  use  with  sic  to  make  a  pair  of  correla¬ 
tives  :  thus  .  .  .  thus  (see  §  512.  b). 

In  its  origin  the  Conditional  Sentence  assumed  one  of  two  forms.  The  condition 
was  from  the  first  felt  to  he  a  condition,  not  a  fact  or  a  command  ;  hut,  as  no  special 
sentence-form  fo::'  a  condition  was  in  use,  it  employed  for  its  expression  either  a  state¬ 
ment  of  faai  (with  tlie  Indicative)  or  a  form  of  mild  command  (the  Subjunctive). 
From  the  former  have  come  all  the  uses  of  the  Indicative  in  protasis ;  from  the  latter 
all  the  uses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  protasi.s.  The  Apodosis  has  either  (1)  the  Indicative, 
expressing  the  conclusion  as  a  fact,  and  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  express¬ 
ing  it  originally  as  future  —  and  hence  more  or  less  doubtful  —  or  (2)  the  Imperfect 
and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  expressing  it  as  futurum  in  praeterituf  and  so  unfulfilled 
in  the  present  or  past.  Thus,  —  rides,  maiore  cachinno  concutitur,  you  laugh,  he  shakes 
with  more  boisterous  laughter,  is  the  original  form  for  the  Indicative  in  jirotasis  and 
apodosis ;  si  rides  originally  means  merely  you  laugh  in  some  way  or  other,  and  so, 
later,  if  you  laugh.  So  roges  Aristonem,  neget,  ash  Arista,  he  would  say  no,  is  the 
original  form  of  tiie  sulijunctive  in  protasis  and  apodosis ;  si  roges  would  mean  ash  in 
some  way  or  other.  In  si  rogaies,  negaret,  the  Imperfect  rogares  transfers  the  command 
of  roges  to  past  time, 2  with  the  meaning  suppose  you  had  ashed,  and  si  would  have  the 
same  meaning  as  before ;  while  negaret  transfers  the  future  idea  of  neget  to  past  time, 
and  means  he  was  going  to  deny.  Now  the  stating  of  this  supposition  at  all  gives 
rise  to  the  implication  that  it  is  untrue  in  point  of  fact,  —  because,  if  it  were  true, 
there  would  ordinarily  he  no  need  to  state  it  as  a  supposition :  for  it  would  then  be  a 
siraifie  fact,  and  as  such  would  be  put  in  the  indicative.®  Such  a  condition  or  conclusion 


t  The  futurum  in  praeterito  is  a  tense /Mtere  relatively  to  a  time  absolutely  past. 
It  denotes  a  future  .act  transferred  to  the  point  of  view  of  past  time,  and  hence  is 
naturally  e.xpressed  by  a  past  tense  of  the  Subjunctive:  thus  dixisset,  he.  would  have 
said  =  dietums  fuit,  he  was  about  to  say  [hut  did  not].  As  that  which  looks  towards 
the  future  from  some  point  in  the  past  has  a  natural  limit  in  present  time,  such  a 
tense  (the  imperfect  subjunctive)  came  naturally  to  he  used  to  exiiress  upjresent  con¬ 
dition  purely  ideal,  that  is  to  say,  contrary  to  fact. 

Compare  potius  dJceret,  he  should  rather  have  said  (§  4,1!}.  b). 

®  There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  this  implication  does  not  arise:  as, — 
deciens  centena  tledisses,  nil  erat  in  loculis  (Hor.  S.  i.  3.  15),  if  you’d  given  him  a  mil¬ 
lion,  there  roas  nothing  in  his  coffers. 
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(originally  past,  meaning  Sijppo.se  you  haO  anTned  [yestei-day],  he  vias  going  to  deny) 
came  to  express  an  unfnllilled  condition  in  the  present:  xnppose  (or  if)  yon  were 
noio  asking^  he  vomiUl  [nnwj  deny  —  just  as  in  English  ought,  which  originally  meant 
oi(K'd,i  has  come  to  express  a  pn-esent  obligation. 

For  the  classification  of  Conditional  Sentences,  see  §  .IL'l, 


PEOTASIS  AND  APODOSIS 

513.  A  complete  Conditional  Sentence  consists  of  two  clauses, 
the  Protasis  and  the  Apodosis. 

The  clause  containing  the  condition  is  called  the  Piiotasis  ; 
the  clause  containing  the  conclusion  is  called  tlie  Apodosis:  — 

si  qui  exire  voluht  [nnoTAsis],  cfnilvero  po.ssu)n  [apoposis]  (Cat.  ii.  27),  if 
any  wish  to  depart,  I  can  keep  my  eyes  shut. 

si  e.st  in  ox.silio  [nnorASi.s],  quid  ampliits  po.stiilatis  [Aro!)o,sis]  (Lig.  13),  if 
he  is  in  exile,  what  mm-e  do  you  ask  ? 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  tliat  the  Apodosis  is  tlie  main  clause 
and  tlie  Protasis  the  dependent  clause. 

a.  The  Protasis  is  regulaily  introduced  by  the  conditional  particle 
si,  if,  or  one  of  its  coinpoinids. 

Noth.  —  Tlie.se  compound.s  arc  sin,  nisi,  etiam  si,  etsi,  tametsi,  tamenetsi  (.see  Condi- 
tioinil  and  Concf:.s.sivc  Pai'ticle.s,  ji.  PIK).  An  Indefiiiite  llelatire,  or  hiiy  rehitive  or 
concessive  word,  may  also  sorxe  to  introduce  a  conditional  claii.se;  see  Conditional 
Relative  Clauses  (§§519,  542) ;  Concessive  Clauses  (§527). 

5.  The  Apodo.sis  is  often  introduced  by  some  correlative  word  or 
phrase ;  as,  ita,  turn  (rarely  sic),  or  ea  condicione  etc. :  — 

ita  enim  seiiectus,hone,sta  est,  si  se  ipsa  defendit  (Cat.  M.  88),  on  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  old  age  honorable,  if  it  defends  itself. 

si  quidem  me  ainaret,  tarn  istuo  prodesset  (Ter.  Eun.  440),  'if  he  loved  me, 
then  this  would  be  pi'ofitable. 

sic  .scribes  aliquid,  si  vacabis  (Att.  xii.  38.  2),  if  you  are  (shall  be)  at  leisure, 
then  yon  ivill  write  something. 

c.  The  Apodosis  is  the  principal  clause  of  the  conditional  sen¬ 
tence,  but  may  at  the  same  time  be  subordinate  to  some  other 
clause,  and  so  apiteai-  in  the  form  of  a  Participle,  an  Infinitive,  or 
a  Phrase  :  — 

sepultura  quoque  prohibituri,  ni  rex  humari  iu.ssis.set  (Q.  0.  viii.  2.  12),  intend¬ 
ing  also  to  deprive  him  of  burial,  unless  the  king  had  ordered  him  to  be 
interred. 

1  “  Thei'o  was  a  certain  lender  which  ought  him  five  hundred  pieces.”  —  Tijndale’s 
Ifew  Testament. 
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quod  s5  praetereil  nemo  seqnatur,  tamen  sc  cum  sola  decima  legione  iturum 
[esse]  (B.  (}.  i.  40.  14),  hut  if  no  one  else  should  follow ,  he  vjould  go  with 
the  tenth  legion  alone. 

si  quos  adversum  proelium  commoveret,  hos  rejjerire  posse  (id.  40.  8),  if  the 
loss  of  a  battle  alarmed  any,  they  might  find,  etc. 

Note.  —  When  the  Apodosis  itself  i.s  in  Iiidircet  Discoui-se,  or  in  any  other  clepemd- 
ent  coiLSt  ruction,  the,  verb  of  the  Protasis  is  regularly  in  llie  Sulqunctive  (as  in  the  aijove 
examples,  see  §  589). 


CLASSIFICATIOIST  OF  CONDITIOKS 

513.  Conditions  are  eitlier  (1)  Particular  or  (2)  General. 

1.  A  Particular  Condition  refers  to  a  definite  act  or  series  of  acts 
oeourring  at  some  definite  time. 

2.  A  General  Condition  refers  to  any  one  of  a  class  of  acts  which 
may  occur  (or  may  have  occurred)  at  anj’’  time. 

514.  The  principal  or  t^ypieal  forms  of  Conditional  Sentences 
may  be  exhibited  as  follows :  — 


PARTICULAR  CONDITIONS 

A.  Simple  Conditions  (nothing  implied  as  to  fulfilment), 

I.  Present  Time 

Present  Indicative  in  both  clauses:  — 

si  adest,  bene  est,  if  he  is  [now]  here,  it  is  well. 

2.  Past  Time 

Imperfect  or  Perfect  Indicative  in  both  clauses:  — 
si  aderat,  bene  erat,  if  he  was  [then]  here,  it  was  well. 
si  adfuitj-  bene  fuit,  if  he  has  been  [was]  here,  it  has  been  [was]  well. 

B.  PTituke  Conditions  (as  yet  unfulfilled) 

I.  More  Vivid 

«,  Future  Indica.tive  in  both  clauses :  — 

si  aderit,  bene  erit,  if  he  is  (shall  he)  here,  it  loill  be  vjell. 

h.  Future  Perfect  Indicative  in  protasis,  Future  Indicative  in 
apodosis :  — 

si  adfuerit;  bene  erit,  if  he  is  (shall  have  been)  here,  it  will  [then]  be  well. 
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2.  Less  Vivid 

a.  Present  Subjunctive  in  both,  clauses :  — 

si  adsit,  bene  sit,  if  he  should  he  (or  were  to  be)  here,  it  would  be  well. 

b.  Perfect  Subjunctive  in  protasis,  Present  Subjunctive  in  apod- 
osis: — 

si  adfuerit,  bene  sit,  if  he  should  he  (should  have  been)  here,  it  would  [then] 
be  well. 


C.  Conditions  Contrary  to  Fact 
I.  Present  Time 

Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  both  clauses:  — 
si  adesset,  bene  esset,  if  he  were  [now]  here,  it  would  he  well  (but  he  is  not  here). 

2.  Past  Time 

Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  both  clauses: — 
si  adfuisset,  bene  fuisset,  if  he  had  [then]  been  here,  it  would  have  been  well 
(but  he  was  not  here). 

Notb.  — The  use  of  teu.ses  in  Protasis  is  very  loose  in  Engli.sh.  Thus  if  he  is 
alive  now  is  a  present  couditiou,  to  be  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  Present  Indicative ; 
if  he  is  alive  next  year  is  a  futuee  condition,  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  Future 
Indicative.  Again,  if  he  were  here  now  is  a  present  condition  contrary  to  fact, 
and  would  be  expre.ssed  by  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive ;  if  he  were  to  see  me  thus 
is  a'puTUEE  condition  less  vivid,  to  be  expressed  by  tire  Present  Subjunctive;  and  so 
too,  if  you  advised  him,  he  would  attend  may  be  future  less  vivid. i 

D-  GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

General  Conditions  do  not  usually  differ  in  form  from  Particular 
Conditions  (G,  .71,  and  C),  but  are  sometimes  distinguished  in  the 
cases  following ;  — 

I.  Present  General  Condition  (Indefinite  Time) 

a.  Present  Subjunctive  second  person  singular  (Indefinite  Subject) 
in  protasis,  Present  Indicative  in  apodosis:  — 

si  hoc  dicas,  creditur,  if  any  one  [ever]  says  this,  it  is  [always]  believed. 

b.  Perfect  Indicative  in  protasis,  i'resent  Indicative  in  apodosis : 
si  (juid  dixit,  creditur,  if  he  [ever]  says  anything,  it  is  [always]  believed. 

1  In  most  English  verbs  the  Preterite  (or  Past)  Subjunctive  is  identical  in  form 
with  the  Preterite  Indicative.  Tims  in  such  a  sentence  as  if  he  loved,  his  father,  he 
woidd  not  say  this,  the  verb  loved  is  re,all3r  a  Preterite  Subjunctive,  though  this  does 
not  appear  from  the  inflection.  In  the  verb  to  be,  horveyer,  the  Subjunctive  vjere  has 
been  preserved  and  differs  in  form  from  the  indicative  was. 
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2.  Past  General  Condition  (Repeated  Action  in  Past  Time) 

a.  Pluperfect  Indicative  in  protasis,  Imperfect  Indicative  in  apod- 
osis  ;  — 

si  quid  dixerat,  credebatur,  if  he  [ever]  said  anything,  it  was  [always]  believed. 

h.  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  protasis,  Imperfect  Indicative  in  apod- 
osis  :  — 

si  quid  diceret,  credebatur,  if  he  [ever]  said  anything,  it  was  [always] 
believed  (=  whatever  he  said  was  always  believed),i 


PARTICULAR  CONDITIONS 

Simple  Present  and  Past  Conditions  —  Nothing  Implied 

515.  In  the  statement  of  Present  and  Past  conditions  whose 
falsity  is  not  imfolied.,  the  Present  and  Past  tenses  of  the  Indica¬ 
tive  are  used  in  both  Protasis  and  Apodosis : . — 

si  tu  exeroitusque  valetis,  hene  est  (Fain.  v.  2),  if  you  and  the  army  are  well, 
it  is  well.  [Present  Condition.] 

haeo  igitur, ,?!  Roinae  es ;  sin  abes,  aut  etiam  si  ades,  haeo  negotia  sic  sS  habent 
(Att.  V.  18),  this,  then,  if  you  are  at  Rome;  hut  if  you  are  away  —  or  even 
if  you  are  there  —  these  matters  are  as  follows.  [Present  Condition.] 
si  Caesarein  probatis,  in  me  offenditis  (B.  C.  ii.  32.  10),  if  you  favor  Ccesar, 
you  find  fault  with  me.  [Present  Condition.] 
si  qui  magnis  ingeniis  in  e5  genere  exstiterunt,  non  satis  Graeoorum  gloriae 
respoiiderunt  (Tusc.  i.  .0),  if  any  have  shown  themselves  of  great  genius  in 
that  department,  they  have  failed  to  compete  with  the  glory  of  the  Greeks. 
[Past  General  Condition,  not  distinguished  in  form  from  Particular.] 
accepi  Roma  sine  epistula  tua  fascioulum  litterarnm  in  quo,  si  raodo  valuisti 
et  Romae  fui.stJ,  Philotimi  duco  esse  culpam  non  tuam  (Att.  v.  17),  1  have 
received  from  Rome  a  bundle  of  letters  without  any  from  you,  which,  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  been  well  and  at  Rome,  I  take  to  be  the  fault  of  Philotimus, 
not  yours.  [Mixed  ;  Past  condition  and  Present  conclusion.] 
quas  litteras,  si  Romae  es,  videbis  putesne  reddendas  (id.  v.  18),  as  to  this 
letter,  if  you  are  at  Rome,  you  will  see  whether  in  your  opinion  it  ought 
to  be  delivered.  [Mixed  :  Present  and  Future.] 
si  nemo  .impetravit,  adroganter  rogo  ("Lig.  30),  if  no  one  has  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  it,  my  request  is  presumptuous.  [Past  and  Present.] 

1  Cf.  the  Greek  torms  corresponding  to  the  various  types  of  conditions :  — 

A.  1.  €L  TrpdtrcreL  tovto,  KaXws  €X«.  2.  el  eTTpacrcre  rouro,  koKCos  efxep. 

B.  1.  idv  ■irpa.o'crr}  tovto,  KaXws  2.  et  Trpdtrtrot  tovto,  koXC^s  h.v 

C.  1.  el  iTTpaccre  tovto,  koKCjs  3.P  eix^P.  2.  el  eVpa^e  tovto,  Ka\(os  Ar  e^x^^* 

B.  1.  idv  Tis  KXiTTTT],  Ko\d^€Tai.  2.  et  Tis  KXixTOL,  iKO\d^€TO. 
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a.  Ill  these  conditions  the  apodosis  need  not  always  be  in  the  In¬ 
dicative,  but  may  assume  any  form,  according  to  the  sense :  — 

si  placet  .  .  .  videamus  (Cat.  M.  15),  if  you  jjlease,  let  us  sec.  [Hortatory 
Subjunctive,  §43!).] 

si  rionduin  satis  cernitis,  recordamiai  (Mil.  01),  if  you  do  not  yet  see  clearly, 
recollect.  [Imperative.] 

si  quid  babes  certius,  velim  scire  (Att.  iv.  10),  if  you  have  any  trustworthy 
information,  I  should  like  to  know  it.  [Subjunctive  of  Modesty,  §  447.  1.] 

Note.  —  Although  the  form  o{  these  conclitiojis  does  not  imply  anything  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  supposition,  tlie  sense  or  the  context  may  of  course  have  .some  such  impli¬ 
cation  ;  — 

nolite,  si  in  nostro  omnium  iietu  nullaiii  lacriiuaiii  aspexistis  Milonis,  liOc  minus 
ei  parcere  {.Mil.  92),  do  not,  if  amid  the.  weeping  of  us  all  you  have  seen,  no 
tear  [in  the  eye.s]  of  Milo,  .rpare  him  the  less  for  that. 
petiinns  a  vohis,  ifulices,  si  qua  diviita  in  tantis  ingeniis  coinmeiidatio  debet 
es.s6,  ui,  eiim  in  vesli-am  aec)piati.s  iideiii  (Arcli.  ill),  we  ask  you,  judges, 
if  there  ought  to  he  anything  in  such  genius  to  recommend  it  to  us  as 
by  a  recornmendation  of  the  gods,  that  you  receive  him  under  your  pro¬ 
tection. 

In  these  ttvo  pas.sages,  tlie  protasis  really  expre.s.ses  cause:  hut  the  cause  is  put  by 
the  .speaker  in  the  foriii  of  a  non-e.oniinittal  condition.  His  hearers  are  to  draw  the 
inference  for  tlieinselve.s.  In  tliis  wtiy  the  desired  impression  is  made  ou  their  minds 
more  effectively  than  if  an  outspoken  causal  clause  liad  been  used. 

Future  Conditions 

516.  li'uture  Conditions  may  be  more  vivid  or  less  vivid. 

1.  Ill  a  more  vivid  future  condition  the  protasis  makes  a  distinct 
supposition  of  a  future  case,  the  apodosis  expressing  tvhat  will  ha  the 
logical  result. 

2.  In  a  less  vivid  future  condition,  the  supposition  is  less  distinct, 
the  apodosis  expressing  ^yllat  would  he  tlie  re.sult  in  the  case  supposed. 

a.  In  the  more  vivid  future  condition  the  Future  Indicative  is  used 
in  both  protasis  and  apodosis  :  — 

sanabimur,  si  volemus  (Tusc.  iii.  13),  we  shall  he  healed  if  we  loish. 
quod  si  legere  aut  aiidire  voletis,  .  .  .  reperietis  (Cat.  M.  20),  if  you  will 
[shall  wish  to]  read  or  hear,  you  will  find. 

Note.  — In  Engli.sh  the  protasi.s  i.s  usually  fc  .,pre.ssed  by  tlie  Pre.sent  Indicative, 
rarely  by  the  Future  with  sh.41.l.  Olteu  in  Latin  the  Pre.sent  Indicative  is  found  in 
the  iwotasis  of  a  condition  of  this  kind  (cf.  §  4(18) :  — 

si  vincimus,  omnia  nobis  tutu  ernnt ;  sin  nietu  cesserinms,  eadem  ilia  ad  vor.sa  fient 
(Sail.  Cat.  58),  if  we  conquer,  all  things  will  he  safe  for  vs;  hut  if  we  yield 
through  fear,  those  same  things  will  hecome  ho.stUe. 

SI  peieo,  hominum  manibus  periisse  iuvabit  (Aen.  iii.  (jOG),  if  I  perish  it  loill  be 
pleasant  to  have  pjerished,  at  the  hands  of  men. 
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6.  In  the  less  mvid  future  condition  the  Present  Subjunctive  is 
used  ill  both  protasis  and  ajiodosis  :  — 

liaeo  si  tecum  patria  loquatur,  noune  impetrare  debeat  (Cat.  i,  19),  if  your 
country  should  thus  speak  with  you,  ought  she  not  to  p)revail  ? 
quod  si  q\iis  dens  milii  largiatur,  .  .  .  valde  recusem  (Cat.  M.  83),  hut  if  some 
god  were  to  grant  me  this,  1  should  stoutly  refuse. 

Note. — The  Present  Subjunctive  sometimes  stands  in  protasis  with  the  Future 
(or  the  Prescjit)  Indicative  in  apodosis  from  a  change  in  tlie  point  of  view:  —  i 

si  diligentur  attendamus,  intellegemus  (luv.  ii.  14),  if  toe  attend  (should  attend) 
carefully,  we  shall  'understand. 

nisi  Iiilc  dicat,  ‘'iure  feci,”  non  habet  dcfensionom  (id.  i.  18),  Unless  he  should 
say  this,  “1  acted  j'ustiJiaOly,”  he  has  no  defence. 


c.  If  the  conditional  act  is  regarded  as  completed  before  that  of  the 
apodosis  begins,  tlie  Future  Perfect  is  substituted  for  the  Future 
Indicative  in  pi'otasis,  and  the  I’erfect  Subjunctive  for  the  Present 
Subjunctive :  — 

sin  cum  potuero  non  veuero,  turn  erit  inimicits  (Att.  ix.  3  a.  2),  hut  if  I  do  not 
come  when  I  can,  he  ‘will  be  unfriendly. 
si  ^  coronfl  relictus  sim,  non  qiicaiu  (licere  (Rrut.  102),  if  I  should  he  deserted 
by  the  cfrtic  of  listeners,  I  should  not  be  able  to  speak. 

Note.  — Tlic  Future  Perfect  i.s  often  used  in  tlie  apodosis  of  a  future  eoudition : 

— vclicmcntor  mihi  griitmii  feceris,  si  liutic  adulcsceutem  luirurmitato  tuiL  compro- 
hoiideris  (Fain.  xiii.  15),  you  wiU  do  (will  have  done)  me  a  great  favor,  if  you  receive 
this  young  man  urith  your  usual  courtesy. 

cl.  Any  form  denoting  or  implying  future  time  may  stand  in  tlie 
apodosis  of  a  future  condition.  So  the  Imperative,  the  participles  iii 
-dus  and  -rus,  and  verbs  of  necessity,  'pjossihility,  and  the  like  :  — 

aliUtS  finis  constituendus  est,  si  prius  quid  maxime  repridiencleie  Scipio  solitus 
sit  dixero  (Lael.  59),  another  limit  must  be  set,  if  1  first  state  lohat  Scipio 
was  wont  most  to  find  fault  with. 

si  inS  praeceperit,  fatum,  ves  niaiidasse  memento  (Q.  C.  ix.  0.  2G),  if  fate  cuts 
me  off  too  soon,  do  you  remember  that  I  ordered  this. 
nisi  ocnlis  videritis  insidias  Miloui  a  Clodio  factas,  nec  depiecaturi  sumus  nec 
postulaturi  (Mil.  fl),  unless  you  see  with  your  oion  eyes  the  plots  laid  against 
Milo  by  Clodrus,  I  shall  wither  beg  nor  demand,  etc. 
non  pos.sum  istum  accusare,  si  cupiam  (Yen’,  iv.  87),  I  cannot  accuse  him,  'if 
I  should  (pci)  desire. 

1  II  often  depends  entirely  upon  tlio  view  of  the  writer  at  the  moment,  and  not 
U])on  tlie  nature  of  the  condition,  whether  it  shall  be  stated  vividly  or  not ,  as  in  the 
pi-overhinl  “II  the  shy  falls,  we  shall  catch  harks”  the  iinpo.ssible  condilion  is  iron¬ 
ically  put  in  the  vivid'form,  to  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  some  oilier  supposed  com.i- 
tioii  stated  by  some  one  else. 
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e.  Earely  the  Perfect  Indicative  is  used  in  apodosis  with  a  Pres¬ 
ent  or  even  a  Future  (or  Future  Perfect)  in  protasis,  to  represent  the 
conclusion  rhetorically  as  already  aceomplished :  — 

si  hoc  bene  fixurn  in  animo  est,  vicistis  (Liv.  xxi.  44),  if  this  is  well  fixed  in 
I  ,  yom-  minds,  you  have  conquered.  [For  you  will  have  conquered.] 

j  6l  eundem  [animnm]  liabueritis,  vicimus  (id.  xxi,  43),  if  you  shall  have  kept 

the  same  spirit,  we  have  conquered. 

iVi  /.  A  future  condition  is  frequently^  thrown  back  into  past  time, 

jV  without  implying  that  it  is  contrary  to  fact  (§  517).  In  such  oases 

p  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  may  be  used  ;  — 

j  non  poterat,  nisi  deoertai-e  vellet  (B.  C.  iii.  44),  he  was  not  able,  unless  he 

I wished  to  fight. 

tumulus  apparuit,  ...  si  luce  palam  iretur  hostis  praeventurus  erat  (Liv. 
xxii.  24),  a  hill  appeared  ...  if  they  should  go  openly  by  daylight,  the 
enemy  would  prevent.  [The  first  two  appear  like  Indirect  Discourse, 
but  are  not.  An  observer  describing  the  situation  in  the  first  example 
!  as  present  would  say  non  potest  nisi  velit  (see  d),  and  no  indirect  dis- 

ji  course  would  be  thought  of.] 

j;  Caesar  si  peteret, .  .  .  nSn  quicquain  proficeret  (Hor.  S.  i.  3.  4),  if  even  Cmar 

j  were  to  ask,  he  would  gain  nothing.  [Here  the  construction  is  not  con- 

I  trary  to  fact,  but  is  simply  si  petat,  non  proficiat,  throwm  into  past  time.] 

j  Conditions  Contrary  to  Fact 

1 

■  517.  In  the  statement  of  a  supposition  the  Im¬ 

perfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  are  used  in  both  protasis  and 
•  apodosis.^  The  Imperfect  refers  to  present  time,  the  Pluperfect 
to  past:  — 

si  viveret,  verba  gius  audiretis  (Rose.  Com.  42),  if  he  were  living,  you  would 
hear  Ms  words.  [Pre.sent.] 

nisi  tu  amisisses,  numquam  recepissem  (Cat.  M.  11),  unless  you  had  lost  it,  I 
should  not  have  recovered  it.  [Past.] 

si  meum  consilium  valuisset,  tu  hodie  egeres,  res  publioa  non  tot  duces  ami- 
sisset  (Phil.  ii.  37),  if  my  judgment  had  prevailed  [as  it  did  not],  you 
would  this  day  be  a  beggar,  and  the  republic  would  not  have  lost  so  many 
leaders.  [Mixed  Present  and  Past.] 

1  The  implication  of  falsity,  in  this  construction,  is  not  inherent  in  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  ;  but  comes  from  the  transfer  of  a  future  condition  to  past  time.  Thus  the  time 
for  the  happening  of  the  condition  has,  at  tlie  moment  of  writing,  already  passed ;  so 
that,  if  the  condition  remains  a  condition,  it  must  be  contrary  to  fact.  So  past  forms 
of  the  indicative  implying  a  future  frequently  take  the  place  of  the  subjunctive  in 
apodosis  in  this  construction  (see  c,  d,  below,  and  §  51 1) . 
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a.  In  conditions  contrary  to  fact  tire  Imperfect  often  refers  to  joasi 
time,^  both  in  protasis  and  apodosis,  especially  when  a  rapeated  or  con¬ 
tinued  action  is  denoted,  or  when  the  condition  if  true  would  still  exist : 

si  nihil  litteris  adiuvarentur,  numquam  se  ad  earum  studium  oontulissent 
(Arch,  16),  if  they  had  not  been  helped  at  all  by  literature,  they  never 
would  have  given  their  attention  to  the  study  of  it.  [Without  the  condi¬ 
tion,  adiuvabantur.j 

hie  si  mentis  esset  suae,  ausus  esset  educere  exereitum  (Pison.  50),  if  he  were 
of  sane  mind,  would  he  have  dared  to  lead  out  the  army  ?  [Here  esset 
denotes  a  continued  state,  past  as  well  as  present.] 

non  concidissent,  nisi  illud  receptaculum  classibus  nostris  pateret  (Verr,  ii. 
3),  [the  power  of  Carthage]  would  not  have  fallen,  unless  that  station  had 
been  [constantly]  open  to  our  fleets.  [Without  the  condition,  patebat.] 

b.  In  the  apodosis  of  a  condition  contrary  to  fact  the  past  tenses 
of  the  Indicative  may  be  used  to  express  what  was  intended,  or  likely, 
or  already  begun.  In  this  use,  the  Imperfect  Indicative  corresponds 
in  time  to  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  and  the  Perfect  or  Pluperfect 
Indicative  to  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive :  — 

si  lioitum  esset,  matr?s  veniebant  (Verr.  v.  129),  the  mothers  were  coming  if 
it  had  been  allowed. 

in  amplexus  filiae  ruebat,  nisi  lictores  obstitissent  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  32),  he  was 
about  rushing  into  his  daughter's  arms,  unless  the  Uciors  had  opposed. 

iam  tuta  tenebam,  ni  gens  crudelis  ferro  invasisset  (Aen.  vi.  858),  I  was  just 
reaching  a  place  of  safety,  had  not  the  fierce  people  attached  me. 

Note  1.  —  Here  the  apodosis  may  be  regarded  as  elliptical.  Thus,  —  matre.s  venie- 
bant  (et  venissent) ,  the  matrons  were  coming  (and  would  have  kept  on)  {f,  etc. 

Note  2.  — With  paene  (and  sometimes  prope),  almost,  the  Perfect  Indicative  is  used 
in  the  apodosis  of  a  past  condition  contrary  to  fact:  as,  —  pOns  iter  paene  hostibus 
dedit,  ni  unus  vir  fuisset  (Liv.  ii.  JO),  the  bridge  had  almost  given  a  passage  to  the 
foe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  hero. 

c.  Verbs  and  other  expressions  denoting  necessity,  propriety,  possi¬ 
bility,  duty,  when  used  in  the  apodosis  of  a  condition  contrary  to 
fact,  may  be  put  in  the  Imperfect  or  Perfect  Indicative. 

Such  are  oportet,  decet,  debeb,  possum,  necesse  est,  opus  est,  and  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Periphrastic  Conjugation  :  — ' 

non  potuit  fieri  sapiens,  nisi  natus  esset  (Fin.  ii.  103),  he  could  not  have  become 
a  sage,  if  he  had  not  been  born. 

si  privatus  esset  hoc  tempore,  tamen  is  erat  deligendus  (Manil.  50),  if  he  were 
at  this  time  a.  private  citizen,  yet  he  ought  to  be  appointed. 

1  Observe  that  all  these  expressions  contain  the  idea  of  futurity  (cf .  p.  328,  footnote) . 
Thus,  decet  me  [hodie]  ire  eras,  means  it  is  proper  for  me  [to-day]  to  go  to-morrow  ; 
and,  decebat  me  [beri]  ire  hodie,  it  ivas  proper  for  me  [yesterday]  to  go  to-day,  usually 
with  the  implication  that  1  have  not  gone  as  I  was  hound  to  do. 
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quod  esse  caput  debebat,  si  probarl  iwsset  (Fin,  iv.  23),  what  ought  to  be  the 
main  point,  if  it  could  be  proved. 

si  ita  putasset,  oerte optabilius  Milonifuit  (Mil.  31),  if  hehad  thought  si,  surely 
it  vjo'iild  have  been  preferable  for  Milo. 

Note  1.  —  In  Presout  coiulitioiis  the  Imperfect  Suhjuncfive  (oporteret,  possem,  etc.) 
is  tlie  rule,  tiie  Imlicative  being  rare ;  in  Past  conditions  both  the  SirbjnnctiA'e  (usualiy 
Pluperfect)  and  the  Indicative  (usually  Perfect)  are  common. 

For  par  erat,  melius  fuit,  and  tli«  like,  followed  by  the  infinitive,  see  §  ,521.  n. 

Note  2.  —  'I’lio  indicative  eonstraction  is  carriod  still  furlJier  in  poetry:  as,  —  si 
non  alium  iaetaret  odorcm,  laiirus  erat  (Georg,  ii.  loo),  it  were  a  laurel,  hut  for  giving 
out  a  different  odor. 

d.  The  participle  in  -urus  with  eram  or  fui  may  take  the  place  of 
an  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  the  apodosis  of  a  condi¬ 
tion  contrary  to  fact :  — 

quid  eiiiai  futurum  fuit  [=  fuisaot],  si  .  .  ,  (Liv.  ii.  1),  whoJ..  would  have  liap>- 
pened  if,  etc. 

relicturl  agras  eraat,  nisi  ad  cos  Melellus  littevas  misissot  (Yen-,  iii.  121),  theij 
would  have  abandoned  their  fields,  if  Melellus  had  not  sent  them  a  letter. 

nequo  aiiibigitur  (luui  ...  id  facturus  fuerit,  si  .  .  .  (Liv.  ii.  1),  nor  is  there 
any  question  that  he  would  have  done  it,  if,  etc.  [Direct :  fecis.set.] 

ade6  parata  seditio  fuit  ut  Othonem  rapturi  fuerint,  ni  inoerta  nootis  timuis- 
seiit  (Tac.  II.  i.  2(1),  so  far  advanced  was  the  conspiracy  that  they  would 
have  seized  upon  (Him,  had  they  not  feared  the  hazards  of  the  night.  [In 
a  main  clause:  rapuissent,  ni  timuissent.] 

e.  The  Present  Subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  in  poetrji  in  the 
protasis  and  apodosis  of  conditions  contrary  to  fact :  — 

ni  comes  admoneat,  inruat  (Aen.  vi.  293),  had  not  his  comgianion  warned  him, 
he  would  have  rushed  on.  [Cf.  tu  .si  hie  sis,  aliter  sentias  (Ter.  And.  310), 
if  you  viere  in  my  place,  you  would  think  differently.  ] 

Note  1.  —This  i.s  probably  a  remnant  of  an  old  eonstraction  (.see  next  note). 

Notts  2.  —  In  old  Latin  tbe  Present  Subimictive  (a.s  rvell  a.s  the  Imperfect)  is  used 
in  present  conditions  contrarj'  to  fact  and  tire  Imperfect  (more  rarely  the  Pluperfect) 
in  past  conditions  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  it  appeans  tliat  the  Imperfect  Sulijaiictive, 
like  the  Imperfect  Indicative,  once  denoted  jmst  time,  even  in  conditional  sentence, s. 
Gradually,  lioiver'er,  in  conditional  sentences,  the  Present  .Subjunctive  wa.s  restricted 
to  the  less  vivid  future  and  the  Imperfect  (in  the  main)  to  tiic  present  contrary  to  fact, 
wliile  the  Pluperfect  was  used  in  past  conditions  of  this  nature.  The  old  coinstruction, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  retained  a.s  an  archaism  in  poetry. 

/.  In  Plautu.s  and  Terence  absque  me  (te,  etc.)  i.s  sometimes  u,sed  to 
introduce  conditions  contrary  to  fact:  — 

absque  te  esset,  hodic.  nusquam  viverem  (PI,  Men.  1022) ,  if  ii  were  mi  for 
you,  I  should  not  he  alive  to-day. 

absque  eo  esset,  rccte  ego  mihi  vidissem  (Ter.  Pli.  188),  if  itdiad  not  been  for 
hi7)i,  I  should  have  looked  out  fen'  myself. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

518.  General  Conditions  (§  513.  2)  liave  usually  the  same  forms 
as  Particular  Conditions.  But  they  are  sometimes  distinguished 
in  the  following  cases :  — 

a.  The  Subjunctive  is  often  used  in  the  second  person  singular,  to 
denote  the  act  of  an  indefinite  subject  '(j/ou  =  any  one).  Here  the 
Present  Indicative  of  a  general  truth  may  stand  in  the  apodosis  : 

Vila  humana  props  uti  ferrum  est:  si  exerceas,  conteritur ;  si  non  exerceas, 
tameii  robigo  intei-ficit  (Cato  de  M.),  human  life  is  very  like  iron:  if 
you  use  it,  it  wears  away;  -if  you  don't  use  it,  rust  still  destroys  'rf. 
viitrilein  neoe,ssarir)  gloria,  etiamsi  tu  id  non  agas,  consequitur  (Tusc.  i.  91), 
glory  necessarily  follows  virtue,  even  if  that  is  not  one's  aim. 
si  proliibita  inipune  transcenderis,  iioque  uietus  ultra  neque  pudor  est  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  54),  if  you  once  overstep  the  bounds  with  impiunity,  there  is  no 
fear  or  shame  any  more. 

h.  In  a  general  condition  in  pi-esent  time,  the  protasis  often  takes 
the  Perfect  Pidicative,  and  the  apodosis  the  Present  Indicative.  For 
past  time,  the  Pluperfect  is  used  in  the  protasis,  and  the  Imperfect  in 

the  apodosis ;  —  n  ■ 

si  quos  aliqua  parte  membrOrum  inutilis  notaverunt,  neoari  mbent  (Q.  C.  ix. 
1.  26),  if  they  [ever]  mark  any  h\firm  in  any  jmrt  of  their  Iwios^  t/iey 
[always]  order  them  to  he  2^1  to  death.  [1  lesent.] 
si  a  persequeiido  liostis  deterrere  nequiverant,  ab  tergo  circumveniebant  (lug. 
50),  if  [ever]  they  were  unable  to  2'>revent  the  enemy  from  x>UTSUing,  they 
[always]  surrounded  them  in  the  rear.  [1  ast.] 

C.  In  later  winters  (rarely  in  Cicero  and  Cmsar),  the  Imperfect  and 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive  are  used  in  protasis,  with  the  Impei-fect  In¬ 
dicative  in  apodosis,  to  state  a  rejoeated  or  customary  action  in  past 
time  {Iterative  Suhjunctive): 

.si  quis  a  domino  prebenderetnr,  concursu  militum  eripiebatur  (B.  C.  in  1  U), 
if  any  (runaway)  was  arrested  by  Ms  master,  he  was  (always)  lescued  by 

a  mob  of  soldiers.  , 

accusatores,  si  facultas  incideret,  poems  adficiebantur  (Tac  Ann.  M.  30) 
accusers,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  were  visited  with  punishment. 
si  qnis  collegain  appellasset,  ab  eo  ita  discedebat  ut  paemteic  non  pii 
^  decreto  stetisse  (Liv.  iii.  36.  8),  if  any  one  appealed  to  a  colleague  he 
ralwaysl  came  off  in  such  case  that  he  repented  not  having  mbmiited  to 
the  decree  of  the  former  decemvir.  [Cf.  Socrates,  quain  se  cumqut  i 
partem  dedisset,  omnium  fuit  facile  princeps  (De  Or.  in.  CO).  “  “ 
direction  Socrates  turned,  himself,  he  was  (always)  easily  the  foieinost  (if 
in  any,  etc.).] 
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Conditional  Relative  Clauses 

519.  A  clause  introduced  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Relative 
Adverb  may  express  a  condition  and  take  any  of  the  construc¬ 
tions  of  Protasis  1  (§  514):  — 

qui  enim  vitife  modum  adponit,  is  partem  suscipit  vitiornin  (Tuso.  iv.  42),  he 
who  [only]  sets  a  limit  to  faults,  takes  up  the  side  of  the  faults.  [=  si 
quis  adponit.  Present,  nothing  implied.] 
qui  mentiri  solet,  peierare  consuevit  (Rose.  Com.  46),  whoever  is  in  the  habit  of 
lying,  is  accustomed  to  mear  falsely.  [=  si  quis  solet.  Present,  nothing 
implied.  ] 

quicquid  potuit,  potait  ipsa  per  se  (Leg.  Agr.  i.  20),  whatever  power  she  had, 
she  had  by  herself.  [=  si  quid  potuit.  Past,  nothing  implied.] 
quod  qui  faciet,  non  aegritudine  solum  vacabit,  sed,  etc,  (Tusc.  iv.  88),  and 
he  who  does  (shall  do)  this,  'will  he  free  not  only,  etc.  [=  si  quis  faciet. 
Puture,  more  vivid.] 

quisquis  hue  venerit,  vapnlahit  (PI.  Am.  S09),  whoever  comes  here  shall  get  a 
thrashing.  [=  si  quis  venerit.  Future,  more  vivid.] 
quo  voles,  sequar  (CIu.  71),  whithersoever  you  wish  (shall  wish),  I  will  follow. 

[=  si  quo  voles.  Future,  more  vivid.] 
philosophia, oui  qui  parent, omiietempusaetatissinemolestiapossitdSgere(Cat. 
M.  2),  philosophy,  which  if  any  one  should  obey,  he  ‘would  he  able  to  spend 
his  whole  life  without  vexation.  [=  si  quis  pgreat.  Future,  less  vivid.] 
quaecumque  vS.s  causa  hue  attuUsset,  laetarer  (De  Or.  ii.  15),  I  should  be  glad, 
whatever  cause  had  h'ougltt  you  here  (i.e.  if  any  other,  as  well  as  the  one 
which  did).  [=  si .  .  .  attulisset.  Contrary  to  fact.] 

The  relative  in  this  construction  is  always  indefinite  in  meaning, 
and  very  often  inform,. 

520.  The  special  constructions  of  General  Conditions  are  some¬ 
times  found  in  Conditional  Relative  Clauses :  — 

1.  The  Second  Person  Singular  of  the  Subjunctive  in  the  protasis 
with  the  Indicative  of  a  general  truth  in  the  apodosis  (§  518.  a)  :  — 

bonus  tautum  modo  .segnior  fit  uhi  neglegas,  at  ma!u.s  improbior  (lug.  31.  28), 
a  good  man  merely  becomes  less  dil-igent  when  you  don’t  watch  him,  but  a 
bad  man  becomes  more  shameless.  [Present  General  Condition.] 

2.  The  Perfect  or  Pluperfect  Indicative  in  the  protasis  and  the 
Present  or  Imperfect  Indicative  in  the  apodosis  (§  618.  b)  :  — 

cum  hue  veni,  lioc  ipsum  nihil  agere  me  delectat  (De  Or.  ii.  24),  whenever  I 
come  here,  this  very  doing  nothing  delights  me  (whenever  I  have  come, 
etc.).  [Preseut  General  Condition.] 

1  As  in  the  Greek  os  dr,  orav,  etc. ;  and  in  statutes  in  English,  wliere  the  phrases 
if  any  person  shall  and  whoever  shall  are  used  iudifferently. 
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emu  rosam  viderat,  turn  incipere  ver  arWtrabatur  (Verr.  v.  27),  whenever  he 
saw  (had  seen)  a  rose,  then  he  thought  spring  was  beginning.  [Past 
General  Condition.] 

3.  In  later  writers  (rarely  in  Cicero  and  Csesar)  the  Imperfect  or 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  tlie  protasis  and  the  Imperfect  Indicative 
in  the  apodosis  (§  518.  c):  — 

ubi  imbecillitas  inateriae  po.stula.re  videretur,  pilae  iuterponuntur  (B.  C.  ii. 
16),  wherever  the  weajeness  of  the  timber  seemed  to  require,  piles  were  put 
between.  [Past  General  Condition:  iuterponuntur  =  interpouebantur.] 
quocumque  se  intulisset,  victoriani  seoum  trahebat  (Liv.  vi.  8),  wherever  he 
advanced,  he  carried  victory  with  him.  [Past  General  Condition.] 


Condition  Disguised 

521.  In  many  sentences  properly  conditional,  the  Protasis  is 
not  expressed  by  a  conditional  clause,  but  is  stated  in  some  other 
form  of  words  or  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  thought. 

a.  The  condition  may  he  implied  in  a  Clause,  or  in  a  Participle, 
Noun,  Adverb,  or  some  other  word  or  phrase :  — 

facile  me  paterer  — illo  ipso  iudice  quaerente  —  pro  Sex.  ROsoio  dicere  (Rose. 
Am.  85),  I  should  readily  allow  myself  to  speak  for  Boscius  if  that  very 
judge  were  conducting  the  trial.  [Pre.sent  contrai'y  to  fact :  si  quaereret, 
paterer,  ] 

nOn  mihi,  nisi  admonito,  venisset  in  mentem  (De  Or.  ii.  180),  it  would  not  have 
come  into  my  mind  unless  [I  had  been]  reminded.  [Past  contrary  to 
fact:  nisi  admonitus  essem.] 

nulla  alia  gens  tanta  mole  cladis  non  obruta  essot  (Liv.  xxii.  54),  there  is  no 
other  people  that  would  not  have  been  crushed  by  such  a  weight  of  disaster. 
[Past  contrary  to  fact;  si  alia  fuisset.] 
nemo  uinquam  sine  inagna  spe  iimnortalitatis  so  pro  patria  offerret  ad  mortem 
{Tusc.  i.  32) ,  no  one,  without  great  hope  of  immortality,  would  ever  expose 
himself  to  death  for  his  country.  [Present  contrary  to  fact ;  nisi  magnam 
spem  haberet.  ] 

quid  hunc  paucorum  annorum  accessio  iuvare  potui.s.set  (Lael.  11),  what  good 
could  the  addition  of  a  few  years  have  done  him  (if  they  had  been  added)  ? 
[Past  contrary  to  fact :  si  accesslssent.] 
quid  igitur  mihi  ferarum  laniatus  oherit  nihil  sentient!  (Tuso.  i.  104),  what 
harm  will  the  mangling  by  wild  beasts  do  me  if  I  don't  feel  anything 
(feeling  nothing)  ?  [Future  more  vivid :  si  nihil  sentiam.] 
incitata  semel  proclivi  labuntur  sustinOrlque  ntrllo  inodo  po.ssunt  (id.  iv.  42) , 
if  once  given  a  push,  they  slide  down  rapidly  and  can  in  no  way  be 
checked.  [Present  General :  si  incitata  sunt.] 
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Noi'K. — Ill  several  phrases  denoting  necessity ,  propriRty,  or  the  lilte,  the  Imper¬ 
fect,  Perfect,  or  Pluperfect  Indicative  of  esse  is  used  in  t)ie  apodosis  of  a  condition 
contrary  to  fact,  the  protasis  being  implied  in  a  subject  inlinitive  (cf.  517,  c) :  — 

quanto  melius  fuerat  promissum  uoii  esse  servatum  (Off.  iii.  94),  how  much  better 
would  it  have  been  if  the  promise,  had  not  been  kejU !  [promissum  .  .  . 
servatum  =  si  ]>romissuni  non  esset  servatinn.] 
mori  praeclarum  fuit  (Att.  viii.  2.  2),  it  voould  have  been  honorahle  to  die. 
sed  erat  aequius  Triariiim  aliquid  de  disseusione  nostra  iuaicSre  (Fin.  ii.  119),  but  it 
viould  he  more  equitable  if  Triarius  passed  judgment  on  our  dispute,  [Tri- 
arium  iudicare  =  si  Triarius  iudicaret.] 

satius  fuit  amittere  milites  (Inv.  ii.  73),  it  would  have  been  better  to  lose  the  soldiers. 
[aniittere  =  si  amisisset.] 

h.  The  condition  may  be  contained  in  a  wish  (  Optative  Subjunctive), 
or  expressed  as  an  exhortation  or  command  {Jrlortatonj  Subjunctive 
or  Imperative)  :  ■ — 

utinam  quidein  fuissem !  molestns  nobis  non  csset  (Fam.  xii.  S),  1  vsish  1 
had  been  [chief] ;  he  would  not  now  be  troubling  us  (i.o,  if  I  had  been). 
[Optative  Subjunctive.] 

nfiturani  expellas  furefi,  tamen  usque  recuvret  (Ilor,  Ep.  i,  30.  24),  drive  out 
nature  with  a  pitchfork,  still  she  will  ever  return.  [Hortatory,] 
roges  enim  Aristonem,  neget  (Fin.  iv.  69),  for  ask  ArLsto,  he  would  deny. 
inanent  ingenia  senibus,  mode  permaneat  stadium  et  industria  (Cat.  M.  22), 
old  men  keep  their  mental  powers,  only  let  them  keep  their  zeal  and  dili¬ 
gence  (§  628.  N.).  [Hortatory.] 

tolle  hanc  opIniOnem,  luotum  sustuleris  (Tusc.  i.  SO),  remove  this  notion,  and 
yon  will  have  done  away  voith  grief .  [Imperative.] 

Note. — Tlie  so-called  Concessive  Subjunctive -Kith  ut  and  ne  often  has  tlie  force 
of  protasi.s  (§  527.  a.  K.)  :  as, — ut  enim  rationeni  Plato  nullam  adferret,  ipsfi  auctoritate 
me  fraugoret  (Tusc.  i,  49),  even  if  Plato  gave  no  reasons,  [still]  he  would  ovapower 
me  by  his  mere  authority. 

c.  Rarely  the  condition  takes  the  form  of  an  imUpjendent  clause  : 

rides  :  mfiiSre  cachinuO  conoutitur  (luv.  iii.  100),  you  laugh;  he  shakes  with 
louder  laughter  (=  if  you  laugh,  he  shakes), 
commove:  senties  (Tusc.  iv.  54),  stir  him  up,  [and]  youHlfind,  etc. 
de  paupertate  agitur  :  multi  patientes  pauperes  commemoraiitur  (id.  iii.  57), 
we  speak  of  poverty;  many  joatient  poor  are  mentioned. 

For  Conditional  Kelativ'e  Clauses,  see  §§  519,  520. 


Condition  Omitted 

522.  The  Protasis  is  often  wholly  omitted,  but  may  be  inferred 
from  the  course  of  tlie  argument :  — 

poterat  Sextilius  iinpune  negilre ;  quis  enimredargueret  (Fin.  ii.  55),  Sextilius 
might  have  denied  with  impunity;  for  lalio  woidd  prove  him  wrong  (if  hq 
had  denied)? 
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a.  In  expressions  signifying  necessity,  'proxiriety,  and  the  like,  the 
Indicative  maj^  be  used  in  the  apodosis  of  implied  conditions,  either 
future  or  contrary  to  fact ;  — 

quod  contra  decuit  al)  illo  meum  [corpus  crcinari]  (Cat.  M.  84),  whereas  on 
the  other  hand  mine  omjM  to  lime  been  burnt  by  kirn. 

nam  nos  decebat  doinum  lugSre  ubi  esset  aliquis  in  luoem  editus  (Tusc.  i. 
115),  for  it  vjere  fitting  for  us  to  mourn  the  house  where,  a  man  has  been 
born  (but  we  do  not). 

quanto  melius  fuerat  (OJl.  iii.  94),  how  much  better  it  would  have  been. 

illud  erat  aptius,  aequ'um  cuique  concedere  (Fin.  iv.  2),  it  would  be  more  fit¬ 
ting  to  yield  each  one  his  rights. 

ipsum  enim  exspootare  magnum  fuit  (Pliil.  ii.  103),  would  it  have  been  a  great 
matter  to  wait  for  the  man  Mm  self  ? 

longum  est  ea  dicero,  sed  .  ,  .  (Sest.  12),  it  would  be  tedious  to  tell,  etc. 
[Future.  ] 

Note  1. — In  tliis  construction,  llie  Imperfect  Indicative  refers  to  present  time; 
the  Pluperfect  to  simple  pn.sf  time,  like  the  Perfect.  Tims  oportebat  means  it  ought 
to  he  [now],  but  is  not;  oportuerat  means  U  ought  to  have  been,  but  was  not. 

Note  2.  — In  many  cases  it  is  impossilde  to  say  wlietliei'  a  protasis  was  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  not  (see  third  example  above). 


Complex  Conditions 

623,  Either  the  Protasis  or  the  Apodosis  may  be  a  complex  idea 
in  which  the  main  statement  is  made  witli  expressed  or  implied 
qualifications.  In  such  cases  the  true  logical  lelation  of  the 
parts  is  sometimes  disguised ;  — 

si  quis  horum  dixisset ...  si  verbuin  ds  re  publica  fecisset  .  .  .  nmlta  pliira 
dixisse  quain  dixisset  putaretur  (Ito.so.  Am.  2),  if  any  of  these  had  spoken, 
in  ease  he  had  said  a  word  about  politics  he  would  be  thought  to  have  said 
much  more  than  he  did  say.  [Here  the  apodosis  of  dixisset  i.s  the  whole 
of  the  following  statement  (si  .  .  .  putaretur),  which  is  itself  conditioned 
by  a  protasis  of  its  ow>u ;  si  verbum,  etc.], 
quod  ,si  in  hoc  mundo  fieri  sine  deo  non  potest,  ml  in  spbaera  quideni  eosdein 
motus  sine  divinO  ingenio  potuisset  imitari  (Tnsc.  i.  63),  now  if  that  can¬ 
not  be  done  in  this  univei'se  without  divine  agency,  no  more  could  [Areld- 
medes]  in  his  orrery  hare  imitated  the  same  revoluiioyts  without  divine 
genius.  [Here  si  potest  (a  protasis  with  )iotliing  implied)  has  for  its 
apodosis  the  whole  clause  rvliich  follow's,  but  potuisset  has  a  contrary- 
to-fact  protasis  of  its  own  implied  in  sine  .  .  .  ingenio.] 
pereani  male  si  non  optimum  erat  (Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  0),  confound  me  (may  I 
perish  wretchedly)  if  it  wouldn't  be  better.  [Here  peream  is  apodosis  to 
the  rest  of  the  sentence,  while  the  true  irrotasis  to  optimum  erat,  contrary 
to  fact,  is  omitted.] 
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Clauses  of  Comparison  (Conclusion  Omitted) 

524.  Conditional  Clauses  of  Comparison  take  the  Subjunctive, 
usually  in  the  Present  or  Perfect  unless  the  sequence  of  tenses 
requires  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect. 

Such  clauses  are  introduced  by  the  comparative  particles  tamquam, 
tamquam  si,  quasi,  ac  si,  ut  si,  velut  si  (later  velut),  jroetio  ceu  (all  mean¬ 
ing  as  if),  and  by  quam  si  (tha?i  if)  :  — 

tamquam  clausa  sit  Asia  (Faiu.  xii.  9),  as  if  Asia  were  closed. 
tamquam  si  claudus  sim  (PI.  Asin.  427),  just  as  if  I  were  lame. 
ita  ho.s  [honores]  petunt,  quasi  hoiieste  vixerint  (lug.  85),  the?/  seek  them 
(offices)  just  as  if  they  had  lived  honorably. 
quasi  verO  nSn  specie  visa  iudicentur  (Acad.  ii.  58) ,  as  if  forsooth  visible  things 
were  not  judged  by  their  appearance. 

similiter  facts  ac  si  me  roges  (N.  D.  iii.  8),  you  do  exactly  as  if  you  asked  me. 
crUdSlitatem  horrerent  velut  si  coram  adesset  (B,  G,  i,  32),  Viey  dreaded  his 
cruelty  (they  said),  as  if  he  were  present  in  person. 
hicingeiitempugnam  oeniimus  ceu  cetera  nusquam  bellaforent  (Aen.  ii.  488), 
here  we  saw  a  great  battle,  as  if  there  were  no  fighting  elsewhere.  [But 
sometimes  with  the  indicative  in  poetry,  as  id.  v.  88.] 
magis  a  me  abesse  vidgbsre  quam  si  domi  esses  (Att.  vi.  5),  you  seemed  to 
be  absent  from  me  more  than  if  you  were  at  home. 

Note  1. — These  subjunctive  clauses  are  really  future  conditions  with  apodosis 
implied  in  the  particle  itself.  Tims  in  tamquam  si  claudus  sim  the  protasis  i.s  introduced 
by  si,  and  the  apodosis  implied  in  tamquam. 

Note  2.  —  The  English  idiom  would  load  us  to  expect  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 
Subjunctive  (contrary  to  fact)  with  these  particles;  but  the  point  of  view  is  diifereut 
in  the  two  languages.  Thus  the  second  example  above  is  translated  jnsl  as  if  I  were 
lame, — as  if  it  were  a  present  condition  contrary  to  fact;  but  it  re, ally  nieansjust  as 
[it  would  be]  if  I  should  [at  some  futnre  time]  be  lame,  and  so  is  a  less  vivid  future 
conditioji  requiring  the  I’resent  Subjunctive.  Similarly  quasi  lioneste  vixerint,  us  if 
they  had  lived  honorably,  is  really  as  [tliej^  would  do  in  the  future]  if  they  should  have 
lived  honorably  and  so  requires  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  (§  51G.  c). 

a.  Even  after  a  primary  tense,  the  Impei'fect  or  Pluperfect  Sub¬ 
junctive  (contrary  to  fact)  is  often  used  in  conditional  clauses  of 
comparison ;  — 

aeque  a  te  peto  ac  si  mea  negotia  essent  (Earn.  xiii.  43},  I  entreat  you  as  much 
as  if  it  were  my  own  business. 

eius  negotium  .sic  velim  su-seipias  ut  si  esset  re.s  mea  (id.  vii.  20.  1),  I  viould 
have  you  undertake  his  business  as  though  it  were  my  affair. 

Note.  — The  practice  differs  with  the  different  particles.  Thus  in  Cicero  a  clause 
with  tamquam  or  quasi  almost  always  observes  the  sequence  ol  tenses,  but  with  quam  si 
the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  is  the  rule. 
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Use  of  si  and  its  Compounds 

525,.  The  uses  of  some  of  the  more  common  Conditional  Parti¬ 
cles  may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

a.  Si  is  used  for  affirmative,  nisi  (ni)  and  si  non  for  negative  con¬ 
ditions. 

1.  With  nisi  (generally  unless)  the  apodosis  i.s  stated  as  universally  true 
except  in  the  single  case  su])posed,  in  which  case  it  is  (impliedly)  not  true :  — 

nisi  Conon  adest,  inaereo,  unless  Canon  is  here,  I  mourn  (i.e.  I  am  always  in 
a  state  of  grief  except  in  the  single  case  of  Conon’s  presence,  in  which 
case  I  am  not). 

2.  With  si  non  (if  not)  tlie  apodosis  is  only  stated  as  feme  in  the  (negative) 
case  supposed,  but  as  to  otiier  cases  no  statement  is  made  :  — 

si  ConOn  non  adest,  maereo,  if  Conon  is  not  here,  I  mourn  (i.e.  I  mourn  in 
the  single  case  of  Coaoii’s  absence,  nothing  being  said  as  to  other  oases 
in  will  oh  I  may  or  may  not  mourn). 

Note.  —  It  often  makes  no  difference  in  which  of  these  forms  the  condition  is 
stated. 

3.  Sometimes  nisi  si,  except  if,  unless,  occurs :  — 

noli  putare  me  ad  quemquam  longiOres  epistulas  scribere,  nisi  si  quis  ad  me 
plura  soripsit  (Fain.  xiv.  2),  .  .  .  except  in  case  one  writes  more  to  me. 

Note. — Wi  is  an  old  form  surviving  in  a  few  conventional  jilirases  and  reappear¬ 
ing  in  poets  and  later  writers. 

b.  Nisi  vero  and  nisi  forte  regularly  introduce  an  objection  or  excep¬ 
tion  ironically,  and  take  the  Indicative:  — 

nisi  vero  L.  Caesar  crudelior  visus  est  (Cat.  iv.  13),  unless  indeed  Lucius 
Coisar  seemed  too  cruel. 

nisi  forte  volumus  Epictireoruin  oplnioiiem  sequi  (Fat.  37),  unless,  to  he  sure, 
we  choose  to  follow  the  notion  of  the  Bpicureans. 

Note.  — Thi.s  is  tlie  regular  way  of  introducing  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  in  Latin. 
Nisi  alone  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense;  as,  —  nisi  uuum  lioe  faciam  ut  in  piiteo 
cenam  coquant  (PI.  Aul.  3(in),  unless  I  do  this  one  thiny,  [make  them]  coolc  dinner 
in  the  well. 

c.  Sive  (seu)  .  .  .  sive  (seu),  loheth.er  .  .  .  or,  introduce  a  condition 
in  the  form  of  an  alternative.  They  may  be  used  with  any  form  of 
condition,  or  with  different  forms  in  the  ttvo  luenibers.  Often  also 
they  are  used  without  a  verb :  — 

nam  illo  loco  lihentissime  soleo  uti,  sive  quid  mecum  ipse  cogito,  sive  quid 
scriho  aut  lego  (Legg.  ii.  l),/()r  I  enjoy  myself  most  in  that  place,  whether 
I  am  thinking  by  myself,  or  am  either  writing  or  reading. 

Note.  —  Sive  .  .  .  seu  and  sea  .  .  .  sive  are  late  or  iioetic. 
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d.  Sin,  hut  if,  often  introduces  a  supjjosition  contrary  to  one  that 
precedes :  — 

accusator  illuin  defendet  si  poterit;  sin  minus  poterit,  negabit  (Inr.  ii,  88), 
the  accuser  will  defend  him  if  he  can;  but  if  he  cannot,  he  will  deny. 

e.  Nisi  is  often  used  loosel}^  by  the  comic  poets  in  the  sense  of  only 
when  a  negative  (usually  nesdo)  is  expressed,  or  easily  understood,  in 
the  main  clause :  — 

nescio  :  nisi  me  dixisse  iieminl  certo  scio  (Ter,  Eh.  052),  I  don’t  know :  only 
I  arn  sure  that  I  haven't  told  anybody. 


CONCESSIVE  CLAUSES 

526.  Tile  ooiieessive  idea  is  ratlier  vague  and  general,  and  takes  a  variety  of  forms, 
eacli  of  wliicli  lias  its  distinct  histoi-y.  Sometimes  concession  is  exjiressed  by  the  Hor¬ 
tatory  Subjunctive  in  a  sentence  grammatically  indeiieudont  (§440),  but  it  is  more 
frequently  and  more  precisely  expre,ssed  by  a  dependent  danse  introduced  by  a  con¬ 
cessive  particle.  Tlie  concessive  force  lies  chiefly  in  the  Coujuuetions  (tvhioh  are 
indefinite  or  conditional  in  origin),  and  is  often  made  clearer  by  an  adversative  par¬ 
ticle  (tamen,  certe)  in  the  main  clause.  As  the  Subjunctive  may  be  used  in  independ¬ 
ent  clauses  to  express  a  concession,  it  is  also  employed  in  coiioessive  clauses,  and 
somewhat  more  frequently  than  the  indieativo. 

527.  The  Particles  of  Concession  (meaning  although,  granting 
that)  are  quamvis,  ut,  licet,  etsi,  tametsi,  etiam  si,  quamquam,  and  cum. 

Some  of  these  take  the  Subjunctive,  others,  the  Indicative,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  clause  which  each  introduces. 

d.  Quamvis  and  ut  take  the  Subjunctive;  — 
quamvis  ipsi  infan(.5s  sint,  tamen  .  .  .  (Or.  70),  however  incapahle  of  speaking 
they  tkemselves  may  be,  yet,  etc. 

quamvis  soelerSti  illi  fuissent  (De  Or.  i.  230),  however  guilty  they  might  have 
been. 

quamvis  ooinis  in  amicis  tuendls  fuerit  (Ein.  ii.  80),  amiable  as  he  may  have 
been  in  keepnng  his  friends. 

ut  neminein  alinm  rogasset  (Mil.  46),  even  if  he  had  asked  no  other. 
ut  enim  non  efficias  quod  v5.s,  tamen  mors  ut  malnin  non  sit  efflcies  (Tusc.  i. 
16),  for  even  if  you  do  not  accomplish  what  you  teislt,  still  you  will  prove 
that  death  is  not  an  evil. 

ut  rationem  Plato  nullain  adferret  (id.  i,  49),  though  Plato  adduced  no  reasons. 

Note.  —  Quamvis  means  literally  as  much  as  you  will.  Thus  in  the  first  example 
above,  let  them  he  as  incapable  as  you  ■will,  still,  etc.  Tlie  subjunctive  with  quamvis 
is  hortatory,  like  that  with  ne  (§  440) ;  that  with  ut  (ut  non)  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

h.  Licet,  although,  takes  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive  :  — 
licet  omnes  mihi  terrores  periculaque  impendeant  (Hose.  Am.  31),  though  all 
terrors  and  perils  should  menace  me. 
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Note.  —  Licet  is  properly  a  vert)  in  the  present  tense,  meaning  it  is  granted.  Hence 
the  subjunctive  is  by  the  secpience  of  tenses  limited  to  the  Present  and  I'erfect.  The 
concessive  clause  with  licet  is  hortatory  in  origin,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a  substan¬ 
tive  clause  serving  as  the  subject  of  the  impersonal  verb  (§505,  n.I). 

c.  Etsi,  etiam  si,  tametsi,  even  if,  take  the  same  constructions  as  si 
(see  §  514) :  — 

etsi  abest  niaturitas,  tamen  non  est  inutile  (Earn,  vi.  18.  4),  though  ripeness 
of  age  is  warding,  yet  it  is  not  useless,  etc. 

etsi  numquam  dubium  fnit,  tamen  perspicio  (id.  v,  19),  although  it  has  never 
been  doubtful,  yet  I  perceive,  etc. 

etsi  statueram  (id.  v.  5),  though  I  had  determined. 

etsi  nihil  aliud  abstulissetis,  tamen  contentOs  vos  esse  oportebat  (Sull.  90), 
even  if  you  had  taken  away  nothing  else,  you  ought  to  have  been  satisfied. 

etiam  si  quod  sorlbas  non  habebis,  scribito  tamen  (Fam.  xvi.  26),  even  if  you 
[shall]  have  nothing  to  write,  still  write. 

sed  ea  tametsi  VOS  parvi  pendebatis  (Sail.  Cat.  52.  9),  but  although  you  regarded 
those  things  as  of  small  account. 

Note  1.  —  Tametsi  with  the  subjunctive  is  very  rare. 

Note  2.  —  A  protasis  with  si  often  has  a  concc.ssive  force:  as,' — ego,  si  essent  ini- 
inicitiae,  mihi  cuin  C.  Caesare,  tamen  lioc  temiiore  rei  publicae  oOnsulere  .  .  .  debereni 
(Prov.  Cons.  47),  as  for  me,  even  if  1  had  private  quarrels  with  Ctesar,  it  would  still 
he  my  duty  to  .lerve  the  best  interests  of  the  state  at  this  crisis. 

d.  Quamquam,  although,  introduces  an  admitted  fact  and  takes  the 
Indicative  ;  — 

omnibus  —  quamquam  ruit  ipse  suis  oladibus — pestein  denuntiat  (Phil.  xiv. 
8),  though  he  is  breaking  down  tinder  his  disasters,  still  he  threatens  ail 
vjith  destruction. 

Note.  — Quamquam  more  commonlj’  means  and  yet,  introducing  a  neio  proposition 
in  the  indicative;  as,  —  quamquam  liaec  qnidem  iam  toleiTvbilia  vidSbantur,  et.si,  etc. 
(Mil.  76),  and  yet  the.se,  in  truth,  seemed,  now  hearable,  though,  etc. 

e.  The  poets  and  later  writers  frequently  use  quamvis  and  quam¬ 
quam  like  etsi,  connecting  them  with  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunc¬ 
tive,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  condition :  — 

quamquam  moveretur  (Liv.  xxxvi.  34),  although  he  VMS  moved. 

Pollio  aniat  nostram,  quamvis  est  rustica,  musam  (Eel.  iii.  84),  Pollio  loves 
my  muse,  though  she  is  rustic. 

quamvis  perveneras  (Liv.  ii.  40),  though  you  had  come. 

f.  Ut,  as,  with  the  Indicative,  may  be  equivalent  to  a  concession ; 

vernm  ut  errare  potuisti,  sic  decipi  te  non  potuisse  quis  non  videt  (Earn,  x, 

20.  2), -suppose  you  could  have  been  mistaken,  who  does  not  see  that  you 
cannot  have  been  deceived  in  this  way  ? 

For  cum  conces.sive,  see  §549;  for  qui  concessive,  see  §5.75.  e.  For  concession  ex¬ 
pressed  .by  tlie  Hortatory  Subjunctive  (negative  ne),  see  §  440. 
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CLAUSES  OF  PROVISO 

528.  Bum,  modo,  dummodo,  and  tantum  ut,  introducing  a  Proviso, 
take  the  Subjunctive.  The  negative  with  these  particles  is  net 
oderint  dum  metuant  (Off.  i.  97),  let  them  hale,  if  only  they  fear. 
valetudo  modo  bona  sit  (Bmt.  64),  provided  the  health  he  good. 
dummodo  inter  me  atqne  te  mflrus  intersit  (Cat.  i.  10),  jjrovided  only  the  wall 
(of  the  city)  is  helween  us. 

tantum  ut  sciant  (Att.  xvi.  11.  1),  provided  only  they  know. 
modo  ne  sit  ex  pecudum  geiiere  (Off.  i.  105),  provided  [in  pleasure]  he  be 
not  of  the  herd  of  cattle. 

id  facial  .saepe,  dum  ne  la.s.sns  flat  (Cato  R.  R.  v,  4),  let  him  do  this  often, 
provided  he  does  not  get  tired. 

dummodo  ea  (severitas)  ne  varietur  (Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  20),  provided  only  it  (strictness) 
he  not  allowed  to  swerve. 

tantum  ne  noceat  (Ov.  M.  ix.  21),  only  lei  it  do  no  harm. 

Noxk.  —  The  Subjunctive  with  modo  is  hortatory  or  optative;  that  with  dum  and 
dummodo,  a  development  from  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive  with  Sum  in  temporal  clauses, 
§  553  (compare  the  colloquial  so  long  as  my  health  is  good,  I  don’t  care). 

a.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  without  a  particle  sometime, s  ex¬ 
presses  a  proviso :  — 

sint  MaeoSnatSs,  non  deerunt  Marones  (Mart.  viii.  56.  5),  so  there  he  Mmee- 
nases,  Virgils  vrill  not  he  lacking. 

h.  The  Subjunctive  with  ut  (negative  ne)  is  so'metinies  used  to  de¬ 
note  a  proviso,  usually  witli  ita  in  the  main  clause  :  — 

probata  oondicio  esL,  sed  ita  ut  ille  praesidia  dSduceret  (Att.  vii.  14.  1),  the 
terms  were  a'pjgroved,  hut  only  on  condition  that  he  should  withdraw  the 
garrisons. 

Note.  —  Tlii.s  is  a  development  of  the  construction  of  Characteristic  or  Result. 

For  a  clause  of  Characteristic  expressing  Proviso,  see  §  335.  d. 


CLAUSES  OF  PURPOSE  (FINAL  CLAUSES) 

529.  The  Suhjunctive  in  the  clause  of  Purpose  is  h.ortatory  in  origin,  coming 
through  a  Ivind  of  indirect  discourse  construction  (for  udiicli  see  §  592).  Thus,  misit 
legates  4ui  dicerent  means  he  sent  amhassadors  who  shoidd  soy,  i.e.  loho  were  directed 
to  say ;  in  the  direct  orders  the  verb  would  be  dicite,  which  would  liecome  dicant  in  the 
Indirect  Discourse  of  narrative  (§588)  or  dicerent  in  the  past  (cl.  iiortatory  subjunctive 
in  past  tenses,  §  4o0.  b).  The  Subjunctive  with  ut  and  ne  is,  in  general,  similar  in 
origin. 

530.  A  clause  expressing' ytttryiose  is  called  a  Final  Clause. 

531.  Final  Clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  ut  (uti), 
negative  ne  (ut  ne),  or  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Adverb :  ^ — 
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1.  Pure  Clauses  of  Purpose,  with  ut  (uti)  or  ne  (ut  ne),  express  the 

purpose  of  the  iiiaiii  verb  in  the- form  of  a  modifying  clause: _ 

ab  arati-6  abduxerunt  Cincinnatum,  ut  dictator  esset  (Ein.  ii.  12) ,  they  brought 
Cincinnatus  from  the  plough  that  he  might  he  dictator. 

ut  Sint  auxilio  suis,  snbsistuut  (B.  C.  i.  80),  they  halt  in  order  to  suppjort  (be 
an  aid  to)  their  own  men. 

ne  milites  oppiduni  inrumperent,  portas  obstruit  (id,  i.  27),  he  barricaded  the 
gates,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  not  break  into  the  town. 

scalas  parari  iubot,  ne  quam  facultatem  dlmittat  (id.  i.  28),  he  orders  scaling- 
ladders  to  be  got  ready,  in  order  not  to  let  slip  any  opportunity. 

ut  ne  sit  iiiipune  (Mil.  31),  that  it  he  not  with  impunity. 

Note  1.  —  Sometimes  the  conjunction  Jias  a  correlative  (ideo,  idcirco,  eo  consilio,  etc.) 
in  tlie  main  clause  (ct,  §  5(il.  a) :  — 

leg'um  idcirco  .servi  sumus,  ut  llberi  simus  (Clu.  14C),/or  this  reason  we  are  subject 
to  the  laios,  that  we  may  he  free. 

copia.s  truiisduxit  eo  consilio,  ut  eastellum  expugiiaret  (c£.  B.  G,  ii.  9),  he  led  the 
troops  across  with  this  design — to  storm  the  fort. 

Note  2.  —  Ut  non  sometimes  occurs  in  clausc.s  of  ))urpose  when  non  belong,?  to  some 
particular -ft'oi-d :  as,  — ut  plura  non  clicam  (Mauil,  44),  to  avoid  unnecessary  talk. 

2.  Eelative  Clauses  of  l.'urpose  are  introduced  by  the  relative  pro- 
nouii  qui  or  a  relative  adverb  (ubi,  unde,  quo,  etc.).  The  antecedent 
is  expressed  or  imidied  in  the  main  clause:  — 

mittitur  L,  Decidius  Saxa  qui  loci  natiiram  perspiciat  (B.  C.  i.  66),  Lucius 
Decidius  Saxa  is  setd  to  examine  the  ground  (who  should  examine,  etc.). 

scribebat  ordtionSs  quas  alii  dicerent  (Brut.  206),  he  wrote  speeches  for  other 
men  to  deliver. 

60  exstinoto  foremnde  discerem  uemiiiem  (Cat.  M.  12),  that  when  he  teas  dead 
there  vjould  lie  nobody  from  luhoni  (whence)  I  could  learn. 

Imic  nc  ubi  ednsisteret  qnidein  contra  te  locum  rcliquisti  (Quinct.  73),  you 
have  left  him  no  ground  even  to  make  a  stasul  against  you. 

liabGbam  quo  confugerem  (Earn.  iv.  0.  2),  I  had  [a  retreat]  whither  I  might  flee. 

Note,  —  In  this  construction  qui  =  ut  is  (etc.),  ubi  =  ut  ibi,  and  so  ou  (§  537.  2). 

a.  The  ablative  quo  (=  ut  eo)  is  used  as  a  conjunction  in  final 
clauses  which  contain  a  eompoa/rative :  — 

comprimere  eorum  audaciam,  quo  facilius  ceterorum  animi  frangerentur 
(Earn.  XV.  4.  10),  to  regrress  their  audacity,  that  the  spirit  of  the  others 
might  be  broken  more  easily  (by  which  the  more  easily). 

libertate  usus  est,  quo  impunius  dioax  esset  (Quinct.  11),  he  took  advantage 
of  liberty,  that  he  might  bluster  with  more  impunity. 

Note.  —  Occasionally  quo  introduces  a  final  clause  that  docs  not  contain  a  compara¬ 
tive  :  as,  —  L.  Sulla  exei-eitum,  quo  sihi  fidmn  laceret,  luxui'io,se  habuerat  (Sail.  Cat.  11), 
Lucius  Sullu,  had  treated  the  army  luxuriously,  in  order  to  make  it  devoted  to  him. 

For  quominus  (=ut  eo  minus)  after  verbs  of  hindering,  see  §  558.  b. 
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532.  The  principal  clause,  on  which  a  final  clause  depends,  is 
often  to  be  supplied  from  the  context :  — 

ao  nS  longum  sit ,  .  .  ius.siinu,s  (Cat.  iii.  10),  and,  noi  to  be  tedious,  we  ordered, 
etc.  [Sli'ictiy,  in  order  not  to  be  tedious,  1  say  we  ordered,.] 
sed  ut  ad  Dionysium  redeaiims  (Tu,so.  v.  03),  but  to  return  to  Bionysius. 
sed  ut  eodem  revertar,  causa  liaec  fuit  timOris  (P'am.  vi.  7.  3),  hut,  to  return 
to  the  same  point,  this  was  the  cause  of  fear. 
satis  inconsiderati  fuit,  ne  dicam  audacis  (Phil.  xiii.  12),  it  was  t)w  aci  of  one 
rash  enough,  not  to  say  daring. 

Note  1.  — By  a  similar  ellipsis  the  Subjunctive  is  used  withnedum  (sometimes  ne), 
still  less,  not  to  mention  that :  — 

nedum  salvi  e.sse  possimus  (Clu.  i)5),  inuch  less  could  loe  be  safe. 
nedum  isti  non  statim  conquisSturi  sint  aliquid  soeieris  et  flagiti  (Leg.  Agr.  ii.  97), 
far  more  will  they  hunt  up  at  once  some  sort  of  crime  and  scandal. 
nedum  iu  mari  et  via  sit  facile  (Fam.  xvi.  8),  still  less  is  it  easy  at  sea  and  on  a 
journey. 

quippe  secuudae  res  sapientium  animos  fatigant;  ne  illi  eorrupti,s  mOribus  vio- 
toi’iae  temperarent  (Sail.  Cat.  IV),  for  prosperity  overmasters  the  soul  even 
of  the  loise;  much  less  did  they  with  their  corrupt  morals  put  any  Chech  on 
victory. 

Note  2.  —  With  nedum  the  verb  itself  is  often  omitted;  as,  —  aptins  Immanitati 
tuae  quam  tota  Peloponnesus,  nedum  Patrae  (Fam.  vii.  28.  V) ,  fitter  for  your  refine¬ 
ment  than  all  Peloponnesus,  to  say  nothing  of  Patrat. 

For  Substantive  Clauses  involving  purpose,  see  §§  503-5(50. 


533.  The  Purpose  of  an  action  is  expres.sed  in  Latin  in  various 
ways ;  but  never  (except  in  idiomatic  expressions  and  rarely  in 
poetry)  by  the  simple  Infinitive  as  in  English  (§  460). 

The  sentence,  they  came  to  seek  peace,  may  he  rendered  — 

(1)  veiiSrunt  ut  pae'em  peterent.  [Final  clause  with  ut  (§  531.  1).] 

(2)  vSngrunt  qui  paoem  peterent.  [Final  clause  with  Relative  (§  631,  2),] 

(3)  [venerunt  ad  petendum  pacem.]  Not  found  with  transitive  verbs  (§  506, 

K.  “),  but  cf.  ad  parendum  senatul.  [Gei'und  with  ad  (§  506).] 

(4)  venerunt  ad  petendam  pacem.  [Gerundive  with  ad  (§  506).] 

(5)  venerunt  pacem  petendi  causa  (gratia).  [Gen.  of  Gerund  with  causa 

(§  504.  6).] 

(6)  venerunt  pacis  petendae  causii  (gratia).  [Gen.  of  Gerundive  with  causa 

(§  504.  6),] 

(7)  venerunt  pacem  petitnri.  [Future  participle  (§  499.  2) ;  in  later  writers.  ] 

(8)  venei-unt  pacem  petitmn.  [Supine  in  -um  (§  509).] 

These  forms  axe  not  used  indifferently,  but  — 
a.  The  usual  tvay  of  expressing  purpose  is  by  ut  (negative  ne), 
unles.s  the  purpose  is  closely  connected  with  some  one  word,  in  whicli 
case  a  relative  is  more  common:  — 
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legates  ad  Dumnorigem  mittunt,  ut  eo  deprecatore  a  Sequanis  impetrarent 
(B.  G,  i.  9),  ilie-y  send  envoys  to  Dumnorix^  in  order  through  his  interces¬ 
sion  to  obtain  (tin's  favor)  from  the  Sequani. 
milites  niisit  ut  eos  qui  fugerant  persequereutur  (id.  v.  10),  he  sent  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  follow  up  those  who  had  fled. 

Curio  praemittit  cquites  qui  primum  impetuin  sustineant  (B.  C.  ii.  26),  Curio 
sends  forward  cavalry  to  withstand  the  first  attack. 

h.  The  Gerund  and  Gerundive  constructions  of  purpose  are  usually 
limited  to  short  expressions,  where  the  literal  translation,  though  not 
the  English  idiom,  is  nevertheless  not  harsh  or  strange, 

c.  The  Supine  is  used  to  express  purpose  only  with  verbs  of  motion, 
and  in  a  few  idiomatic  expressions  (§  509). 

d.  The  Future  Participle  used  to  express  purpose  is  a  late  con¬ 
struction  of  inferior  authority  (§  499.  2). 

For  the  poetical  Infijiitivo  of  Purpose,  sec  §  460.  c.  For  the  Present  Participle  in 
a  sense  approaching  that  of  purpose,  see  §  490.  3. 

CLAUSES  OF  CHARACTERISTIC 

634.  The  relative  clause  of  Characteristic  with  the  S\ibjuuctive  is  a  development 
peculiar  to  Latin.  A  relative  clau.se  in  the  Indicative  merely  states  something  as  a 
fact  which  is  true  of  the  antecedent;  a  characteristic  clause  (in  the  Subjunctive) 
defines  the  antecedent  as  a  per.son  or  thing  of  such  a  character  that  the  statement 
made  is  true  of  him  or  it  and  of  all  others  belonging  to  tlie  same  class.  Thus,  —  non 
potest  exercitum  is  contingre  imperator  qui  se  ipse  non  coutinet  (indicative)  jneans  simply, 
that  conimandef  who  does  not  (as  a  fact)  restrain  himself  cannot  restrain  his  army ; 
whereas  non  potest  exercitum  is  contiuere  imperator  qui  se  ipse  n5n  continent  (subjunctive) 
would  mean,  that  comrnander  xoho  is  not  such  a  man  as  to  restrain  himself,  etc., 
that  is,  who  is  not  characterized  hy  self -restr amt. 

This  construction  has  its  origin  in  the  x>o(ential  use  of  the  siibjunclivc  (§445). 
Thus,  in  the  example  just  given,  qui  se  ipse  non  contineat  would  mean  literally,  who 
y)Ould  not  restrain  himself  (in  any  supiposable  case),  and  this  potential  idea  passes 
over  easily  into  that  of  general  quality  or  characteristic.  The  characterizing  force 
is  most  easily  felt  w])en  the  antecedent  is  indefinite  or  general.  But  this  usage  is 
extended  in  Latin  to  cases  wliicli  differ  but  slightly  from  statements  of  fact,  as  in 
.some  of  the  examines  below. 

The  use  of  the  Subjunctive  to  express  Result  comes  from  its  use  in  Clauses  of 
Characteristic.  Tims,  non  sum  ita  hehes  ut  haec  dicam  means  literal]}'’,  I  am  not  dull 
in  the  manner  (degree)  in  which  J  should  say  this,  hence,  I  am  not  so  dull  as  to  say 
this.  Since,  then,  the  characteristic  often  appears  in  the  forin  of  a  supposed  7'CSUlt, 
the  construction  readily  passes  over  into  Pure  liesult,  with  no  idea  of  characteristic; 
as,  —  tantus  in  curia  clamor  factus  est  ut  populus  concurreret  (Verr.  ii.  47) ,  such  an  outcry 
was  made  in  the  senate-house  that  the  -people  hurried  together. 

535.  A  Relative  Cla'use  with  the  Subjunctive  is  often  used. to 
indicate  a  characteristic  of  the  antecedent,  especially  where  the 
antecedent  i.s  otherwise  undefined  :  — 
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neque  enim  ta  is  es  qu!  nescias  (Earn.  v.  12,  fi),  for  you  are  not  such  a  one  as 
not  to  know.  [Here  is  is  equivalent  to  such,  and  is  deiiiied  only  by  the 
relative  clause  that  follows.] 

multa  dieunt  quae  vix  intellegam  (i’m.  iv.  2),  iliey  say  mamj  things  which 
(such  as)  1  hardly  uiiderstand. 

paci  quae  nihil  habitura  sit  insidiarum  semper  est  cfmsulenilum  (Off.  i.  36), 
me  nmst  always  aim  at  a  gieace  which  shall  luaie  no  plots. 

a.  A  Eelative  Clause  of  Characteristic  is  used  after  general  expres¬ 
sions  of  existence  or  non-existence,  including  questions  which  imply 
a  negative. 

So  espeeiallj’  with  sunt  qui,  there  are-  [some]  who g  qtiis  est  qui,  who 
is  there  who  ?  — 

sunt  qui  disoessum  aniini  S  corpore  putent  e.$se  mortem  (Thro.  i.  18),  there  are 
some  who  think  that  the  departure  of  soul  from  body  constitutes  death. 
erant  qui  censerent  (B.  C.  ii.  SO),  flume  were  some  who  were  of  the  opinion,  etc. 
eiant  qui  Helvidiuin  miserarentur  (Tac,  Ann.  xvi.  20),  there  were  some  who 
pitied  Uelvidius.  [Cf.  est  cum  (x.  below).] 
quis  est  qui  id  non  maxinil.s  efferat  laudibus  (Lacl  24),  who  is  there  that  does 
not  extol  U  'with  the  highest  praise  ? 
nihil  video  quod  timeam  (Earn.  ix.  10.  3),  I  sec  nothing  to  fear. 
nihil  est  quod  adventum  uostrum  extimescas  (Pam.  ix.  20.  4),  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  dread  my  coming. 

unde  agger  ooniportan  posset  nihil  erat  rcliquum  (B,  C.  ii.  15),  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  left  from  which  an  embankment  could  be  got  together. 

Note  1. — After  general  negatives  like  nemo  est  qui,  the  Subjunctive  is  regular; 
after  general  affirmatives  like  sunt  qui,  it  is  the  prevailing  cou.struotion,  but  the  Indic¬ 
ative  sometimes  occuns;  after  multi  (non  nulU,  quidam)  sunt  qni,  ajul  similar  expres¬ 
sions  in  which  the  antecedent  is  2iart.ially  defined,  the  choice  of  mood  dejrends  on  the 
shade  of  meaning  which  the  writer  wishes  to  expi'e,ss:  — 

sunt  bestiae  quaedam  in  quibus  inest  illiquid  simile  virtutis  (Fin.  v.  38),  there  are 
certain  animals  in  vjhich  th,ere  is  something  like  virtue. 

But,  — inveuti  multi  sunt  qui  vitam  prol'undero  pro  jiatrifi,  patati  essent  (Off.  i.  8-1), 
many  were  found  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  ready  to  give  their  lives  fur 
their  country. 

Note  2.  — Characteristic  ohni.ses  wdth  sunt  qui  etc.  are  sometimes  called  Relative 
Clauses  with  an  Indefinite  Antecedent,  but  arc  to  he  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Indefinite  Relative 'm  protasis  (§320). 

Note  3.  —  The  phva.ses  est  cum,  fuit  cum,  etc.  arc  used  like  est  qui,  sunt  qui:  as,— 
ac  fuit  cum  inihi  quoque  initium  requiescendi  fore  iustum  arbitrarer  (De  Or.  j.  1),  and 
there  was  a  time  when  I  thought  a  beyinrd’ng  of  rest  would  be  justifiable  on  ray  part. 

h.  A  Eelative  Clause  of  Characteristic  may  follow  unus  and  solus  : 
nil  admirari  lirojie  res  est  una  solaque  quae  possit  facerc  et  servai'e  beat.um 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  0.  1),  to  wonder  at  nothing  is  exlmost  the  sole  and  only  thing 
that  can  make  and  keep  one  happy. 

solus  es  cuius  in  victoria  ceciderit  nemO  nisi  a,i'matus  (Ueiot.  34),  you  are  the 
only  man  in  whose  victory  no  one  has  fallen  unless  armed. 
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c.  A  clause  of  Result  or  Characteristic  with  quam  ut,  quam  qui 
(rarely  with  quam  alone),  may  be  used  after  comparatives  :  — 

Canaclii  signa  rigidiora  sunt  quam  ut  imitentur  veritatein  (Brut.  70),  the  statues 
of  Ganachus  are  too  stiff  to  represerd  nature  (stilf  er  than  that  they  should) . 

maiores  arbores  caedSbant  quam  quas  ferre  miles  posset  (Liv.  xxxiii.  6),  they  cut 
trees  too  large  for  a  soldier  to  carry  (larger  than  what  a  soldier  could  carry). 

Note.  —  This  construction  corresponds  in  sense  to  the  English  too  ...  to. 

/  <1.  A  relative  clause  of  characteristic  may  express  restriction  or 
irroviso  (cf.  §  528.  H)  :  — 

quod  sciam,  so  far  as  I  Icnow  (lit.  as  to  what  I  know). 

Catonis  oxationes,  quas  quidem  invenerim  (Brut.  65),  the  speeches  of  Cato,  at 
least  such  as  I  have  discovei-ed. 

servus  est  nSmo,  qui  raodo  tolerabill  condiciono  sit  servitutis  (Cat.  iv.  16), 
there  is  not  a  slave,  at  least  in  any  tolerahk  ccnuliiion  of  slavery. 

e,  A  Relative  Clause  of  Characteristic  may  express  cause  or  conces¬ 
sion  :  — 

peooasse  niihi  videor  qui  a  te  discesseiim  (.Fam.  xvi.  1),  I  seem  to  myself  to 
have  done  wrong  because  I  have  left  you.  [Causal.] 

'  virum  siraplioem  qui  nos  nihil  celet  (Or.  230),  0  guileless  man,  who  hides  noth¬ 
ing  from  us  1  [Causal .  ] 

egoinet  qui  s6ro  Graeoas  litteras  attigissem,  tamen  complures  Atheiiis  dies 
sum  coimnoratus  (De  Or.  i.  82),  I  myself,  thowjh  I  began  Greek  literature 
lute,  yet,  etc.  (lit.  [a  man]  who,  etc.).  [Concessive.] 

Note  1.  —  In  this  use  the  relative  is  equivalent  to  cum  is  etc.  It  is  often  preceded 
by  ut,  utpote,  oi'  quippe ;  — 

nee  consul,  ut  qui  id  ipsum  quaesisset,  moram  certa.mim  fecit  (Liv.  xlii.  7),  nor 
did  the  consul  delay  the  fight,  since  he  had  sought  that  very  thing  (as  [being 
one]  who  had  sought,  etc.). 

Liicius,  fi'fiter  cius,  utpote  qui  peregre  depugnarit,  faniiliam  diicit  (Phil.  v.  30), 
Lucius,  his  brother,  leads  his  household,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  man  ivho  has 
fought  it  out  abroad. 

convivia  cum  p.atre  non  inibat,  quippe  qui  nc  in  oppidum  quidem  nisi  perraro 
veuiret  (Rose.  Am.  52),  he  did  not  go  to  dinner  parlies  with  his  father,  since 
■  he  did  not  even  come  to  town  except  very  rarely. 

Note  2.  —  The  Eehitive  of  Cause  or  Concession  i,s  merely  a  variety  of  the  Cliarac- 
teristic'construction.  Tlie  quality  expressed  hy  the  4Su!)jujictivo  is  connected  with  the 
action  of  the  main  verb  either  as  cause  on  account  of  which  (since)  or  as  hindrance 
in  spUe  of  which  (although). 

/.  Dignus,  indignus,  aptus,  idbneus  take  a  subjunctive  clause  w'itli 
a  relative  (rarely  ut).  The  negative  is  non  :  — 

digna  in  quibus  elaborarent  (Tuso.  i.  1),  (things)  worth  spending  their  toil  on 
(ivorthy  on  which  they  should,  etc.). 

dig'ua.  res  est  ubi  tu  nervos  inteudas  tuos  (Ter.  Eun.  312),  the  affair  ts  worthy 
of  your  stretching  your  sinews  (worthy  wherein  you  should,  etc.). 
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idoneus  qul  impetret  (Manil.  57),  fit  to  obtain. 

indigni  ut  redimeremur  (Liv.  xxii.  59.  17),  unworthy  to  he  ransomed. 

Note  1.  —  Tliis  consti-uction  is  sometimes  explained  a.s  a  relative  clause  of  purpose, 
but  it  i.s  more  closely  related  to  characteristic. 

Note  2.  —  l¥itli  dignus  etc.,  the  poets  often  u.se  the  Infinitive :  — 

Ions  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  ](>.  12),  a  source  fit  to  give  a  name  to  a 
stream. 

aetils  mollis  et  apta  regi  (Ov.  A,  A.  i.  10),  a  time,  of  life  soft  and  easy  to  be  guided. 
vivere  dignu,s  eras  (Ov.  M.  x.  633),  you  were  tcorthy  to  live. 


CLAUSES  OF  RESULT  (CONSECUTIVE  CLAUSES) 

536.  The  Subjunctive  in  Consecutive  Claitses  is  a  development  of  the  use  of  that 
mood  in  Clau,se.s  of  Characteristic  (as  explained  in  §  534). 

537.  Clauses  of  Result  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  ut,  so 
that  (negative,  ut  non),  or  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  relative  adverb. 

1.  Rure  Clauses  of  E.esult,  with  ut  or  ut  non,  express  the  re.sult  of 
the  main  verb  in  the  form  of  a  modifying  clause :  — 

tanta  vis  probitalis  est  ut  earn  in  hosto  diligamus  (Lael.  29),  so  great  is  the 
povjer  of  cjoodn.e.ss  that  we  love  it  even  in  an  enemy. 
pugnatur  acriter  ad  novissimum  aginen,  adeo  ut  paene  terga  convertaut 
(B.  C.  i.  80),  there  is  sharp  fightmj  in  the  rear,  so  (to  such  a  degree)  that 
they'  almost  take  flight. 

inulta  rumor  adfingebat,  ut  paene  bellmn  cDnfectum  videretur  (id.  i.  63), 
rumor  added  many  false  reports,  so  that  the  war  seemed  almost  ended. 

2.  Relative  Clauses  of  Result  are  introduced  by  the  relative  pro¬ 
noun  qui  or  a  relative  adverb  (ubi,  unde,  quo,  etc.).  The  antecedent  is 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  main  clause. 

'  The  Relative  in  tlii.s  construction  is  equivalent  to  ut  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  demonstrative;  — qui  =  ut  is  (etc.),  ubi  =  ut  ibi,  and  so  on  : 
nani  e.st  innocentia  afiectio  tabs  aniinl  quae  noceat  neminl  (Tusc.  iii.  1C), /or 
innocence  is  such  a  equality  of  mind  as  to  do  harm  to  no  one. 
sunt  aliae  causae  quae  plane  efficiant  (Top.  59),  there  are  other  causes  such  as 
to  bring  to  pass. 

nfilla  est  celeritas  quae  possit  cum  animi  celeritale  contendere  (Tusc,  i.  43), 
there  is  no  swiftness  which  can  compare  with  the  swiftness  of  the  mind. 
quis  navigavit  qui  non  so  mortis  periculO  committeret  {Manil.  31),  vjJio  went  to 
sea  who  did  not  incur  the  peril  of  death? 

Note  1.  —  Since  the  relative  clause  ol  Result  is  a  developmeiit  from  the  relati^’o 
clause  of  Characteristic  (§  534),  no  sharp  line  can  he  drawn  between  the  two  construc¬ 
tions.  In  doubtful  cases,  it  is  better  to  attempt  no  distinction  or  to  describe  the  clause 
as  one  of  Characteristic. 

Note  2,  —  Clan.ses  of  Rc.sult  are  often  introduced  liy  such  correlative  word.s  a.s  tam, 
tails,  tantus,  ita,  sic,  adeo,  usque  eo,  which  lielong  to  ihe  main  claitse. 
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a.  A  Negative  Result  is  introduced  by  ut  non,  ut  nemo,  qui  non,  etc., 
not  by  ne  :  — 

multls  gravitusque  voliieribus  confectus  ut  iam  sG  sustinere  non  posset  (B.  G. 

ii.  25),  used  up  with  many  severe  wounds  so  that  lie  could  no  longer  stand. 

.  tanta  vi  in  Pompoi  equites  impetum  fGcGrant  ut  eorum  nemo  consisteiet  (B.  C. 

iii.  93),  they  attotclced  Pompey’s  cavalry  with  such  vigor  that  not  one  of 
them  stood  Ms  ground. 

nemo  est  tarn  senex  qui  .so  annum  non  putet  posse  vivere  (Cgt.  M.  24),  nobody 
is  so  old  as  not  to  think  that  he  can  live  a  year. 

Note.  —  Wiien  the  result  implies  an  effect  intended  (not  a  simple  purpose),  ut  ne 
or  ne  is  .sometime.?  u.se(l  as  being  les.s  jio.sitive  than  ut  non:  —  [libruin]  ita  coirigas  ne 
inibi  noceat  (Caeeiiia,  Fam.  vi.  7.  (i),  correct  the  hook  so  that,  it  may  not  hurt  rue. 

h,  frequently  a  clause  of  result  or  cliaracteristic  is  used  in  a  re¬ 
strictive  sense,  and  so  amounts  to  a  Proviso  (of.  §  535.  d)-. — 

bSo  ita  est  iitile  ut  ne  plane  inludamur  ab  aocrisatoribu.s  (Rose.  Ain.  65),  this 
is  so  far  useful  that  we  are  not  uUerly  mocked  by  the  accusers  (i.e.  useful 
only  on  this  condition,  that,  etc.). 

nihil  autein  est  molestum  quod  non  desideres  (Cat.  M.  47),  hut  nothing  is 
troublesome  which  (  =  provided  that)  you  do  not  miss. 

c.  Tire  clause  of  result  is  sometinres  expressed  in  English  by  the 
Infinitive  'with  to  or  ,so  as  to  or  an  equivalent :  — 

tam  longe  aboram  nt  non  vidGreni,  I  was  too  far  away  to  see  (so  far  that  I 
did  not  see;  of.  §  535.  c). 

Noth.  — ^^Result  is  never  expircssed  by  the  Infinitive  in  Latin  except  by  the  poets  in 
a  few  passages  (§  4G1.  a). 

538.  The  constructions  of  Purpose  and  Result  are  precisely 
alike  in  the  afjt.r motive  (except  sometimes  in  tense  sequence, 
§  485.  c) ;  hut,  in  the  negative,  Puiqrose  takes  ne,  Re, suit  ut  non 
etc.  ;  — 

crusloditus  est  ne  effugeret,  he  was  guarded  in  order  that  he  jiigiit  not  escape. 
cnstodjtus  e.st  ut  non  effugcret,  he  was  guarded  so  that  he  md  not  escape. 

So  in  negative  Purpose  clauses  ne  quis,  ne  quid,  ne  ullus,  ne  quo,  ne 
quando,  necubi,  etc.  are  almost  always  used  ;  in  negative  Result  clauses, 

ut  nemo,  ut  nihil,  ut  nullus,  etc. ;  — 

(1)  cernere  ne  quis  eo.s,  neu  quis  contingere  po.s.set  (Aen.  i.  413),  that  no  one 
might  see  them,  no  one  touch  them.  [Purpose.] 
ne  quando  liberis  pro.scriptorum  bona  patria  reddautur  (Rose.  Aiu.  145),  lest 
at  some  time  the  patrimony  of  the  proscribed  should  be  restored  to  .their 
children. 

ipse  ne  quo  inciderem,  revertl  Fonnias  (Att.  viii.  3.  7),  tliat  I  might  not  come 
upon  him  anywhere,  I  returned  to  Formim. 
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dispositis  exploratoribus  necubi  Romani  eopias  traducorent  (B.  G.  vii.  35), 
having  stationed  scouts  here  and  there  in  order  that  the  Homans  might 
not  lead  their  troops  across  anywhere. 

(3)  multi  ita  sunt  imbecilli  senes  ut  nullum  offici  munus  exsequi  possint  (Cat. 
M.  .35),  many  old  men  are  so  feeble  that  they  cannot  joerform  any  duty  to 
society.  [Result.] 

qui  suminum  bounm  sie  instituit  ut  nihil  habeat  cum  vii'tute  coniunctum 
(Off.  i.  5),i«/iO  1ms  so  settled  the  highest  good  that  it  has  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  virtue. 

For  clausc.s  of  Result  or  Characteristic  ivith  quin,  see  §  SflO.  For  Substantive  Clauses 
of  Result,  see  §§  507-571. 


CAUSAL  CLAUSES 

539.  Causal  Clauses  take  either  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive,  according  to 
their  construction ;  the  idea  of  eause  being  oontaiued,  not  iu  the  mood  itself,  but  in 
the  form  of  the  argument  (by  implication),  in  an  antecedeut  of  causal  nieaniug  (like 
propterea),  or  iu  the  connecting  particles. 

Quod  is  iu  origin  the  relative  pronoun  (stem  quo-)  used  adverbially  in  the  acou.sative 
neuter  (cf.  §  214.  d)  and  gradually  .siuking  to  the  po.sition  of  a  colorle.ss  relative  cou- 
junction  (cf.  English  that  and  see  §222).  Its  use  as  a  causal  particle  is  an  early 
special  development.  Quia  is  perhaps  an  accusative  plural  neuter  of  tlie  relative  stem 
qui-,  and  seems  to  have  developed  its  c.'iu.sal  seiiso  more  distinctly  than  quod,  and  at 
an  earlier  period.  It  is  used  (very  rarely)  as  an  interrogative,  why?  (so  in  classical 
Latin  with  nam  only),  and  m.ay,  like  quando,  have  devoloiwd  from  an  interrogative  to 
a  relative  particle. 

Quoniam  (for  quom  iam)  is  also  of  relative  origin  (quom  being  a  case-form  of  the 
pronominal  stem  quo-).  It  ocenrs  in  old  Latin  in  the  .sense  of  xolum  (cf.  quom,  cum), 
from  which  thecaus.'il  meauiiigis  derived  (cf.  cum  causal) .  The  Subjnnetivo  with  quod 
and  quia  depends  on  the  principle  of  Informal  Indii'ect  Disoour.se  (§  592). 

Quando  is  jjroljably  tlie  interrogative  quam  (how  ?)  compounded  with  a  form  of  the 
pronominal  stem  do-  (cf .  dum,  do-nec) .  It  originally  denoted  time  (first  interrogatively, 
then  as  a  relative),  and  thus  came  to  signify  cause.  Unlike  quod  and  quia,  it  is  not 
used  to  state  a  reason  in  informal  indirect  discourse  and  therefore  is  never  followed 
by  the  Subjunctive. 

540.  Tlie  Causal  Particles  quod  aud  quia  take  the  Indicative, 
when  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  writer  or 
sjoeaJeer ;  the  Subjunctive,  when  the  reason  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  another:  — 

1.  Indicative  :  — 

cum  tibi  again  gratias  quod  me  vivere  coegisti  (Att.  iii.  3),  when  I  may  thank 
yon  that  you  have  forced  me  to  live. 

cur  igitur  pacem  nolo  ?  quia  turpts  est  (Phil.  vii.  9),  ivhy  then  do  I  not  wish 
for  peace  ?  Because  it  is  disgraceful. 

ita  fit  ut  adsint  propterea  quod  oflicium  sequuntur,  taoeant  autem  quia  peri- 
culum  vitant  (Rose.  Am.  1),  so  it  happens  that  they  attend  because  they 
follow  duty,  but  are  silent  because  they  seek  to  amid  danger. 
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2.  Subjunctive ;  — 

milii  gi-atulabare  quod  audisses  me  meam  prlstiiiam  dignitatem  obtinere 
(Earn.  iv.  ]4.  1),  you  congratulated  me  because  [as  you  said]  you  had 
heard  that  I  had  regained  my  former  dignity. 

’  uoctu  ambuliibat  Themistocles  quod  somnuin  capere  non  posset  (O’usc.  iv.  44) 
Themistocles  used  to  walk  about  at  night  because  [as  he  said]  he  could  not 
sleep. 

mea  mater  irilta  est  quia  nOn  redierim  (PI,  Cist.  101),  my  mother  is  angry 
because  ]  didn't  return. 


Loie  1.  -  -Quod  i]iti‘0(luce.s  cither  a,  fact  ox  a  statement,  and  accordint'hr  takes  either 
tlie  ludicativc  or  the  Subjunctive.  Quia  regularly  introduces  a  fact ;  hence  it  rarely 
take.s  the  Subjunctive.  Quoniain,  feaantMc/i  as,  siuce,  vihen  now,  novj  that  has  refer 
euco^to  motives,  excuses,  ju,stjficatioiis,  and  the  like  and  takes  the  Indicative. 

Loxb  2.  Under  this  liead  tvliat  the  siieaker  liimself  tliought  under  other  O'rcum 
stances  have  the  Subjunctive  (§,5!)2,  3.  n.)  ,•  as, -ego  laeta  visa  sum  quia  soror 
veuisset  (1 1.  Mil.  oSi),  1  seemed  (m  my  dream)  glad  because  my  sister  had  come. 

-  quod,  even  a  verb  of  saying  may  be  in  the  Sulijunctive ;  as,  —  rediit  quod 

se  obhtmn  uescio  quid  diceret  (Off.  j.  40),  he  returned  because  he  said  he  had  forgotten 

SO  n  hct/ix'iijQ  t 


Lotis  3.— Hon  quod,  non  quia,  non  quo,  introducing  a  reason  eo;prc,s.i'i2/  to  denj/ if,  take 
tlie  Subjunctive ;  but  tlie  Indicative  sometimes  occurs  when  tlie  statement  is  in  itself 
true,^tliough  not  the  true  reason.  In  tlie  negative,  non  quin  (witli  the  Sulijuuetive) 
may  he  used  hi  nearly  the  same  sense  as  non  quod  non.  After  a  comparative,  quam 
quo  or  quam  quod  is  used  :  — 


pugiles  ingenieseuiit,  non  quod  doleant,  sed  quia  profundonda  voce  omne  corpus 
iiiteiiditur  (i  use.  ii.  Ijo),  boxers  groan,  not  because  they  are  in  pain,  but 
because  by  gvoing  vent  to  the  voice  the  whale  body  is  put  in  a  state  of 
tension. 

non  quia  rectior  ad  AlpT,s  via  esset,  sed  c.rCdens  (Liv.  xxi,  31.  2),  not  became  the 
route  to  the  Jlps  was  more  direct,  but  believing,  etc. 
non  quin  pari  virtiite  et  voluntiite  alii  fuerint,  sed  tautam  cau.sam  non  liabuerunt 
(Phil.  vii.  (5),  not  that  there  were  not  others  of  equed  courage  and  good-will, 
but  they  had  not  so  stro'n.g  a  reason. 

liaec  amore  magis  iiiq>ulsu,s  scribenda  ad  to  putavl,  quam  quo  to  arhitrarer  inonhis 
et  praeceptis  egcre  (Fain.  x.  .3.  4),  this  I  thought  I  ought  to  write  to  you, 
rather  from  the  impulse  of  (iirompted  by)  afeelion  than  because  1  thought 
that  you  needed  adwiee  o.nd  suggestion. 


(1.  Quoniam  and  quando,  since,  introduce  a  reason  given  on  the 
authoritj'-  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  and  take  the  Indicative :  — 

locus  est  a  me,  quoniam  ita  Murena  voluit,  retractandu.s  (Mur.  54),  I  must 
review  the  point,  since  Murena  has  so  wished. 

quando  ita  vis,  di  bene  vorlant  (PI.  Trin.  073),  since  you  so  wish,  may  the 
gods  bless  the  undertaking. 

quando  ad  maiora  nati  snmus  (Fin.  v.  21),  since  we  arc  born  for  greater  tilings. 

Note.  —  The  Sulijuuetive  with  quoniam  is  uiielassical.  Quando,  since,  in  tlie  causal 
sense,  is  mostly  archaic  or  late.  Quando,  when,  is  used  as  interrogative,  relative,  and 
mdehiiite :  as,  —  quando  ?  bodie,  when ?  to-day ;  si  quando,  if  ever." 
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b.  ('ausal  clauses  introduced  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and  quando 
take  tlie  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse,  like  any  other  dependent 
clause  (see  §  580). 

c.  A  itelative,  when  used  to  expi'ess  cause,  regularly  takes  the  Sub¬ 
junctive  (see  §  535.  e). 

d.  Cum  causal  takes  the  Subjunctive  (see  §  549). 

For  Substantive  Clauses  with  quod,  see  §  .a7S. 


TEMPORAL  CLAUSES 


641.  Temporal  Clauses  are  introduced  by  pai'licle.s  wiiieli  are  almost  all  of  rela¬ 
tive  origin.  They  are  construed  like  other  relative  claiuses,  except  where  they  have 
developed  into  special  idiomatic  coiistructions.i 
F or  list  of  Temporal  Particles,  see  p.  WS. 


Temporal  Clauses  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

I.  Conditional  Relative  Clauses :  ubi,  ut,  cum,  quando,  in  Protasis  (§542). 

II.  Clauses  with  postquam,  ubi,  etc.  (Indicative),  (§54.3). 

(1.  Cum  teiniioral  (§§ .54,5-,548). 
in.  Clau.se.s  with  cum  i  ^ 

1  1.  Cum  causal  or  eouee.s.sive  (§549). 

IV.  Clan, ses  with  antequam  and  priusquam  (Indicative  or  Subjunctive)  (§551), 

V,  Clauses  with  dum,  donee,  ami  quoad  (Iitdicative  or  Subjunctive)  (§§  552-556). 


Conditional  Relative  Clauses 

542,  The  particles  ubi,  ut,  cum,  quando,  either  alone  or  com¬ 
pounded  with  -cumque,  may  be  used  as  Indefinite  Relatives  (in  the 
sense  of  whenever),  and  have  the  constructions  of  Protasis  (cf. 
§614):- 

cum  id  malum  negas  e.5.se,  capior  (Tusc.  ii.  29),  vdienever  you  (the  indi¬ 
vidual  disputant)  deny  it  to  he  an  evil,  I  am  misled.  [Pre,sent  general 
condition,] 

quod  profectO  cum  me  iiulla  vis  cogeret,  facere  non  auderem  (Phi),  v.  51), 
which  I  would  surely  not  venture  to  do,  as  long  as  no  force  compelled  me. 
[Present,  contrary  to  fact:  cf.  §  517.] 

cum  videas  eos  dolore  non  frangl,  debeas  exlstiuiare,  etc.  (Tuso.  ii.  66),  w/ieii 
you  see  that  those  are  not  broken  hy  pain,  you  ought  to  infer,  etc.  [Pres¬ 
ent  general  condition:  cf.  g  .518.  a.] 

cum  ro.sain  viderat,  turn  incipere  ver  arbitrabatur  (Verr.  v.  27),  whenever  he  satu 
a  7'ose  he  thought  spring  had  begun.  [Past  general  condition  :  cf.  §  518,  b.  ] 

id  ubi  dixisset,  hastam  in  finis  eorum  emittebat  (Liv.  i.  ,32.  18),  when  he  had 
.said  this,  he  vioidd  cast  the  spear  into  their  territories.  [Past  General 
Condition,  repieated  action  ;  see  §  618.  c,] 

1  With  all  temporal  particles  the  Subjunctive  is  often  found  depending  on  some 
otlies-  priiicii)le  of  construction.  (See  Intermediate  Clauses,  §591.) 
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*  Temporal  Clauses  with  postquain,  nbi,  etc. 

543.  The  particles  postquam  (posteaquam),  ubi,  ut  (ut  primum,  ut 
semel),  simul  atque  (simul  ac,  or  simul  alone),  take  the  Indicative 
(usually  in  the  perfect  or  the  historical  present) ;  — 

mllites  poBtquain  victoriam  adepts  sunt,  nihil  reliqui  victis  fecere  (Sail.  Cat.  11) , 
ajliCii  ilie  soldiers  had  won  the  victory,  they  left  noildng  to  the  vanquished. 
posteaquam  foi'iun  attigisti,  nihil  fecisti  nisi,  etc.  (Fam.  xv.  1(3.  3),  since  you 
came  to  the  forum,  you  have  done  nothing  except,  etc, 
ubi  omnia  idem  .sentire  inteilexit,  poslenim  diem  pugnae  oonstituit  (B.  G. 
iii.  28),  when  he  understood  that  all  agreed  (thought  the  .same  thing),  he 
appointed  the  next  day  for  the  battle. 

Catilina,  ubi  eoa  convCinisse  videt,  sOcedit  (S.all,  Cat,  20),  when  Catiline  sees 
that  they  have  come  together,  he  retires. 

Ponipfiius  ut  equitatum  .suum  pulsuui  vidit,  acie  excessit  (B,  C,  iii.  94),  when 
Fornpey  saw  his  camlry  beaten,  he  left  the  field. 
ut  semel  6  Piraeef)  Sloqueiitia  evecta  est  (Brut.  51),  as  soon  as  eloquence  had 
set  sail  from,  the  Firmis. 

no,stn  simul  in  aridO  constiterunt,  in  liostfe  impetum  fecgrunt  (B.  G.  iv.  20), 
our  men,  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  a  position  on  dry  ground,  made  an 
attack  OH  the  enemy. 

simul  atque  introductus  est,  rem  confecit  (Clu.  40),  as  soon  as  he  was  brought 
in,  he  did  the  job. 

a.  These  particles  less  commonly  take  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect 
Indicative.  The  Imperfect  denotes  a  past  state  of  things  ;  the  Plu¬ 
perfect,  an  action  completed  in  past  time :  — 

postquam  struct!  utrimque  stabant,  duces  in  medium  prOcedunt  (Lie.  i. 
2.3),  v>hen  they  stood  in  array  on  both  sides,  the  generals  advance  into 
the  midst. 

P.  Afrieanus  posteaquam  his  con.sul  et  cemsor  fuerat  (Caeci).  60),  when  Afri- 
'  caiius  had  been  (i.e.  had  the  dignitj'  of  having  been)  twice  consul  and 

censor. 

pbstquam  id  difticilius  vLsum  est,  neque  facuUas  perfleiendi  dabatur,  ad  Pom- 
peium  Iransienmt  (B.  C.  iii.  60),  when  this  seemed  too  hard,  and  no  means 
of  effecting  it  were  given,  they  passed  ova'  to  Pompey. 
post  diem  quint.um  quam  iterum  barbari  male  pugnaverant  [=  victi  sunt], 
legati  a  Boccho  veuiunt  (lug.  102),  the  fifth  day  after  the  barbarians  were 
beaten  the  second  time,  envoys  come  from  Bacchus. 
haec  iuventutera,  ubi  familiares  opes  defecerant,  ad  faeinora  incendebant 
(Sail.  Cat.  1.8),  when  their  inherited  resources  had  given  out,  etc. 
ubi  pericula  virtfite  propulerant  (id.  G),  when  they  had  dispelled  the  dangers  by 
their  valor. 

For  the  use  ol  ubi,  ut,  either  alone  or  comijounded  •ndth  -cumque,  as  Indefinite  Eela- 
tives,  see  §  642, 
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Uses  of  <Jvm 

544.  Tlie  coiijuiM'.lion  cum  (quom)  is  .a  case-Iorm  of  tiie  relative  pronoun  qui.  It 
inherits  from  qui  its  suhordinating'  force,  and  in  general  shares  its  constructions. 
Butitvtas  eai'lj' specialized  to  a  temporal  lueaiiiug  (cl',  turn,  dum),  and  its  range  of  usage 
was  therefore  less  wide  than  that  of  qui ;  it  could  not,  for  example,  introduce  clauses 
of  purpose  or  of  result. 

With  the  Indicative,  besides  the  simple  exi)res.sion  of  definite  time  (eorrespondiiig  to 
simple  relative  clauses  with  the  Indicative),  it  lias  a  few  special  uses,  —  conditional, 
explicative,  cum  inversuni — all  easily  derived  from  the  temporal  use. 

With  the  Subjunctive,  cum  h;id  a  development  iiarallel  to  that  of  the  qui-clause  of 
Characteristic,  —  a  development  not  less  extensive  and  oquall}'-  peculiar  to  Latin. 
From  deflnmg  the  time  the  curo-chause  passed  over  to  tJie  description  of  the  time  by 
means  of  its  attendant  circumstances  of  cause  or  concession  (cf.  since,  while). 

In  particular,  cum  with  the  Subjunctive  was  used  in  narrative  (hence  the  past 
tenses.  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect)  as  a  descriptive  chauso  of  time.  As,  horvever,  the 
present  particii>le  in  Latin  is  re.strieted  in  its  use  and  the  perfect  active  participle  is 
almost  w'holly  lacking,  the  historical  or  narrative  cum-clause  came  into  extensive  use 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  lii  c]a.s.sical  writer.s  the.  narrative  cum-clauso  (with  the  Sub¬ 
junctive)  has  pushed  back  the  defining  clause  (wdtli  tlie  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Indica¬ 
tive)  into  comparative  infrequency,  and  is  itself  freely  used  where  the  descriptive  or 
characterizing  force  is  scarcely  perceptible  (c£.  the  qui-clause  of  Characteristic,  §  534) . 


Cum  Temporal 

545.  A  temporal  clause  with  cum,  when,  and  some  past  tense  of 
the  Indicative  dates  or  defines  the  time  at  -wdiich  the  action  of  the 
main  verb  occurred :  — 

eo  [lituo]  regiones  dirSxit  tvim  cam  uvboni  condidit  (Biv.  j.  30),  he  traced  luith 
it  the  quarters  [of  the  sky]  at  the  time  he  founded  the  city, 

cum  occiditur  Sex,'  U6,scius,  ibidem  fuerunt  sei  vl  (lio,sc.  Am.  120),  when 
Roscius  teas  slain,  the  slates  were  un  the  spot,  [occiditur  is  historical 
present,  ] 

quem  quidem  cum  ex  urbe  pellebam,  hoc  prOvidebain  aninio  (Cat.  iii,  10), 
ivhen  I  was  trying  to  force  him  (couative  imperfect)  from  the  city,  I 
looked  forward  to  this. 

fulgentis  gladios  lioslium  videbant  Decil  cum  in  aciem  eorum  iuruebant  (Tusc. 
ii.  59),  the  Dceii  saw  the  flashing  swords  of  tJie  enemy  when  they  rushed 
upon  their  line. 

turn  cum  in  Asia  res  ma-guas  permultl  amiserant  (Manil.  10),  at  that  time, 
when  many  had  lost  great  furtwnes  in  Asia. 

Note  1.  — This  is  the  regular  use  witli  all  tenses  in  early  Latin,  and  at  all  times 
with  the  Perfect  and  the  Historical  Present  (as  with postquain  etc.).  With  the  Imper¬ 
fect  and  Pluperfect  the  Indicative  use  is  (in  classical  Latin)  much  less  common  thau 
the  Subjunctive  mse  defined  below  (§  .fUfi). 

Note  2.  — Tliis  construction  must  not  be  confused  with  that  of  cum,  lohenever,  in 
General  Couditious  (§542). 
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a.  When  the  time  of  the  main  clause  and  that  of  the  temporal 
clause  are  absolutdy  ide/ntical,  cum  takes  the  Indicative  in  the  same 
tense  as  that  of  the  main  verb ;  — 

maxipia  sum  laetitia  adfectus  cum  audivi  consulcm  te  factum  esse  (Pam. 
XV.  7),  1  was  Xiery  much  pleased  luhen  1  heard  that  you  had  been  elected 
consul. 

546.  A  temporal  clause  with  cum  and  tlie  Imperfect  or  Pluper¬ 
fect  Subjunctive  describes  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  or 
preceded  the  action  of  the  main  verb;  — 

cum  essem  otiosus  in  Tusoulano,  accepi  tuius  litteras  (Pam.  ix.  18.  1),  vohen  I 
was  taking  my  ease  in  my  Imise  at  Tnsadum,  I  received  your  letter. 
cum  servili  bello  premeretur  (Manil.  30),  when  she  (Italy)  was  under  the  load 
of  the  Servile  War. 

cum  id  nuntiatum  esset,  maturat  (B.  G.  i.  7),  tvhen  this  had  been  reported,  he 
made  (makes)  haste. 

cum  ad  Cybistra  quiiique  dies  essem  moratus,  rCgein  Ariobarzauem  iiisidiis 
liberavi  (Pam,  xv.  4.  G),  after  remaining  at  Gyhisira  for  Jive  days,  I  freed 
King  Ariohumanes  from  pilots. 

is  cum  ad  me  LaodioCam  venisset  mecumquo  ego  euin  vellem,  repente  per- 
cussus  est  atrocissimis  litteri.s  (id.  ix.  25.  3),  when  he  had  come  to  me  at 
Laodicea  and  I  wished  him  to, remain  with  me,  he  was  suddenly,  etc. 

Note  1. — Tliis  coustraction  i,s^-C]'y  common  in  iiamitivo,  and  cum  in  this  use  is  often 
called  narrative,  cum. 

Note  2.  —  Cum  with  the  Imperfect  or  I’lnperfeet  Indicative  does  not  (like  cum  with 
tlio  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Snhiuiictive)  describe  the  time  by  iU  circumstances ;  it 
defines  the  time  of  the  main  verb  by  denoting  a  coexi.sleiit  state  of  things  (Iinjicrfect 
Indicative)  or  a  ro.sult  attained  when  (he  action  of  tlic  niain  verb  took  place  (Pluper¬ 
fect).  Thus  the  exmstruev.ion  I!;  )>recisely  that  of  postquam  etc.  (§  543.  a). 

Note  3.  —  The  distinction  between  the  use,s  defined  in  §§545, 546,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  examples:  (1)  .Ue  had  a  fever  when  he  Wio:  in  Bpiain  (Shale, spere) . 
Here  the  when-a\axisc  define.^  the  time  when  Ca-sar  liad  the  fever, — namelj^  in  the  year 
of  his  Spaiii.sh  carapai.gn  (b.c.  4(1).  In  Latiji  we  should  u.so  cum  with  the  Imperfect 
Indicative,  (2)  Columbus  discovered  America  when  he  was  seeking  a  new  route  to 
India;  here  the  ?o/ic'/'i-clausc  does  not  define  or  date  the  time  of  the  di.scovery;  it 
merely  describe.^  the  circumsiunces  under  wlijcb  America  was  discovered,  —  namely,  • 
in  the  course  of  a  vojmge  undertaken  for  another  purpose.  In  Latin  we  should  use  (he 
Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

Note  4.  —  Tlie  di.stinction  exprlained  in  Note  3  is  unknown  to  early  Latin.  In 
Plautu.s  quom  always  has  the  Indicative  unless  tile  Subjiuictive  is  required  for  some 
other  reason. 

a.  When  the  pi  ineipal  action  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  tfuii- 
poral  clause  with  cum,  and  the  definition  of  the  time  becomes  the 
main  clause,  cum  takes  the  Indicative. 

Here  the  logical  relations  of  the  two  clauses  are  inverted  ;  hence 
cum  is  in  this  use  called  cum  inversum ;  — 
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dies  noiiduni  decern  interoesseraiit,  cum  ille  alter  filius  infans  necatur  (Clu, 
28),  ten  days  had  not  yet  passed,  loheii  the  other  infant  son  was  killed. 
[Instead  of  when  ten  days  had  not  yet  passed,  etc.  ] 
iamque  lux  apparebat  cum  procedit  ad  m5lite.s  (Q.  C.  vii.  8.  3),  and  day  was 
already  dawning  when  he  appears  before  the  soldiers. 

)i6o  facere  noetu  apparabaiit,  cum  inatrSs  fainiliae  repente  in  publicum  pro- 
curreruut  (B.  G.  vii.  26),  they  voerc  prepiaring  to  do  this  by  night,  vdien  the 
women  suddenly  ran  out  into  the  streets. 

547.  Present  time  with  cum  tempora]  is  denoted  by  the  Pres¬ 
ent  Indicative;  future  time,  by  the  Futiue  or  Future  Perfect 
Indicative ;  — 

iiicidunt  tempora,  cum  ea,  quae  iiiaxime  videntiir  diyna  esse  ifisto  hoiniJie, 
fiunt  ooritraria  (Off.  i,  ;I]),  tinies  occur  when  those  things  which  seem, 
especially  worthy  of  the  upright  num,  become  the  ojoposite. 
n6n  dubitabo  dai'e  operain  ut  te  videain,  cum  id  sati.s  commode  facere  potero 
(Fam,  xiii.  I),  7  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  pains  to  see  you,  when  I  can  do 
it  conveniently. 

longum  illud  lenipu.s  cum  iiOii  ero  (AM.  xii.  18),  that  long  time  when  I  shall 
be  no  more. 

cum  veneris,  c5gn0.soe.s  (Fain.  v.  7,  H),when  i/oa  come  (shall  Iiave  come). 
you  will  find  out. 

548.  Cum,  ivhenever,  takes  the  construction  of  a  relative  danse 
in  a  general  condition  (.see  §  542). 

For  present  time,  either  the  Present  or  the  Pei'fect  Indicative  is 
used ;  for  past  time,  regularly  the  Pluperfect  Indicative. 

For  est  cum  etc.,  see  §  535.  o.  x. 


Cum  Causal  or  Concessive 

549.  Cum  causal  or  concessive  takes  the  Subjunctive  :  — 

id  difficile  non  e.st,  cum  taiitum  equitatu  valeamus  (B,  C.  iii.  80),  this  is  nol 
difiicult  since  we  are  so  strong  in  cavalry.  [Causal.] 
cum  solitudo  insidiarum  et  metus  plena  sit,  ratio  ip.sa  iiionet  amioitias  com- 
parare  (Fin.  i.  66),  since  solitude  is  full  of  treachery  and  fear,  reason  it¬ 
self  prompts  us  to  contract  friendships.  [Causal.] 
cum  primi  ordiues  concidisseut,  t,anien  acerrime  reliqui  resistcbant  (B.  G. 
vii.  02),  though  the  first  ranks  had  fallen,  still  the  others  resisted  vigor¬ 
ously.  [Concessive.] 

brevi  spatio  legiones  numero  hominum  oxpleverat,  cum  initio  nOn  amplius 
duobus  milibus  habuisset  (Sail.  Cat.  06),  in  a  short  time  he  had  ^filled 
out  the  legions  with  their  complement  of  men,  though  at  the  start  fie  had 
not  had  more  than  two  thousand,  [Concessive.]  / 
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Cum  causal  may  usually  be  translated  by  smce  j  cum  concessive  by 
although  or  while;  either,  occasionally,  by  when. 

Note  1.  —  Cum  in  these  uses  is  often  emphasized  by  ut,  utpote,  quippe,  praesertim  ■ 
as  -necrepreheudo:  quippe  cum  ipse  istam  reprehensiouem  non  fugerim  (Att  x  SAi' 
ifina  no  fault ;  since  I  myself  d'ld  not  escape  that  blame.  ' 

Note  2.  —  These  catisal  and  concessive  uses  of  cum  are  of  relative  origin  and  are 
parallel  to  qui  causal  and  concessive  (§533.  e).  The  attendant  circumstances  are  re 
garded  as  the  cause  of  the  action,  or  as  tending  to  hinder  it. 

Note  ,3.  -  In  early  Latin  cum  (quom)  causal  and  concessive  usually  takes  the  Indie 
ative  :  as, -quom  tua  res  distrahitur,  utinani  videam  (PI.  Trin,  m)',  since  vovr  vron 
erty  is  being  torn  in  pieces,  0  that  I  may  see  etc  ^ 


a.  Cum  with  the  Indicative  frequently  introduces  an  explanatory 
statement,  and  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  quod,  on  the  ground  that:  — 

cum  tacent,  clauiaut  (Cat.  i.  21),  when  they  arc  silent,  they  cry  out  (i.e,  their 
silence  is  an  emphatic  expression  of  their  sentiments), 
gratulor  tibi  cum  tantum  valfs  apud  Dolabellam  (Pam,  ix.  14,  3),  I  congratu¬ 
late  you  that  you  are  so  strong  with  Dolabella. 

«  special  use  of  cum  temporal  expressing  coiuoideiit  time 


_  ft.  Cum  .  .  .  turn,  signifying  both  .  .  .  and,  usually  takes  the  Indica¬ 
tive  ;  but  when  cum  approaches  the  sense  of  while  or  though,  the  Sub¬ 
junctive  is  used  (§  549)  :  — 

cum  miilta  non  probo,  turn  illud  in  priml.?  (Fin.  i.  18),  while  there  are  many 
things  I  do  not  approve,  there  is  this  in  chief.  [Indicative.] 
cum  difficile  est,  turn  ne  aequum  quidem  (Lael.  26),  not  only  is  it  diMcult 
out  even  unjust. 

cum  res  tota  ficta  sit  pueriliter,  turn  lie  efficit  quidem  quod  vult  (Fin.  i.  19), 
while  the  whole  thing  is  childishly  got  up,  he  dues  not  even  make  his  point 
(accomplish  what  he  wishes).  [Subjunctive ;  approaching  cum  causal.] 


Anteepiain  and  Prmsqtiam 

550.  Antequam  and  priusquam,  before,  introduce  Clauses  of  Time  which  resemble 
those  with  cum  temporal  m  their  constructions.  Priusquam  consists  of  two  parts  (often 
written  separately  and  .sometimes  separated  by  other  words),  the  comparative  adverb 
pnus,  sooner  (bo/ore),  which  really  modifies  the  main  verb,  and  the  i-elative  particle 
quam  than,  which  introduces  the  subordinate  clause.  The  latter  is  Ihei'efore  a  rela¬ 
tive  clause  and  takes  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive  (like  other  relative  clauses) 

ccording  to  the  sense  intended.  The  Subjunctive  with  priusquam  is  related  to  that  of 
purpose  (§  o29)  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Anticipatory  or  Prospective  Subjunctive. 
Antequam,  like  priusquam,  comsists  of  two  words,  the  first  of  which  is  the  adverb  antA 
before,  iiiodifyiiig  the  mam  rmrh.  Its  constructions  are  the  same  as  those  of  priusquam, 
but  tne  latter  is  commoner  in  classic  prose. 

551.  Antequam  and  priusquam  take  sometimes  the  Indicative, 
sometimes  the  Subjunctive. 
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а.  With  antequam  aad  priusquam,  before,  the  Perfect  Indicative 
staters  a  fact  which  preceded  the  action  of  the  main  verb  :  — 

antequam  tuas  legi  litteras,  liomiiiem  ire  eupiebain  (Att.  ii.  7,  2),  before  I 
read  your  letter,  1  wished  the  man  to  go. 
neque  ante  dimisit  eum  quam  Mem  dedit  adulcsceus  (Liv,  xxxix.  10),  and 
she  did  not  let  the  young  man  go  till  he  pledged  his  faith, 
neque  prius  fugere  destitermit  quam  ad  flumen  pervenerunt  (B.  G.  i.  53),  nor 
did  they  slop  running  until  they  reached  the  river. 

Note.  —  The  Perfect  Indicative  in  this  construction  is  regular  when  the  main 
clause  i.s  negative  and  the  main  verb  is  in  an  historical  tense.  The  Imperfect  Indicative 
is  rare;  the  Pluperfect  Indicative,  very  rare.  The  I’erfect  Subjunctive  is  rare  and 
ante-clas,sical,  except  in  Indirect  Discourse. 

б.  With  antequam  or  priusquam  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  is  com¬ 
mon  when  the  subordinate  verb  implies  f>drpose  or  ex-jocctanay  in  past 
time,  or  when  the  action  that  it  denotes  dal  not  take  f/lace :  — 

ante  phgnSri  oooptum  est  quam  .satis  iustrueretur  acies  (Liv.  xxii.  4.  7),  the 
fight  utas  begun  before  the  line  could  be  properly  formed. 
priusquam  tu  suum  sibi  veuderes,  ipse  possGdit  (Phil,  ii,  96),  before  you  could 
sell  him  his  own  property,  he  took  possession  of  it  himself. 
priusquam  teium  abici  posset  aut  nostiT  propius  accederent,  omnis  Vari  aoies 
terga  vertit  (B.  C.  ii.  .34),  before  a  weapon  could  be  thrown  or  our  men 
approached  nearer,  the  'whole  line  about  Varus  took  fi'ight. 

Note  1.  —  Tlie  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  is  rare,  excejit  in  Imlirect  Discourse  by  .se¬ 
quence  of  tenses  for  tlie  Future  Perfect  Indicative  (§481.  c);  as,  —  antequam  homines 
nefilrii  do  meo  adventu  audire  potuissent,  in  Macedouiaui  perrexi  (Plane.  98),  before 
those  etnl  men  co'uld  learn  of  my  condng,  I  arrived  in  Macedonia. 

Note  2.  —  Aftei-  an  historical  present  the  Present  Subjunctive  is  used  instead  of  tlie 
Imperfect:  as,  —  neque  ah  eo  prius  Domitiaui  milites  di.scedunt  quam  in  eonspectum 
Caesaris  deducatur  (B.  C.'  i.  22),  and  the  soldiers  of  iJomUiu.s  did  (do)  not  leave  Iri'iii 
■laitil  he.  loas  (is)  co'ndueted  into  Ctesar’ s presence.  So,  rarely,  the  Perfect  Subjunctive 
(as  B.  G-.  iii,  18). 

c.  Antequam  and  priusquam,  when  referring  to  future  time,  take  the 
Present  or  Future  Perfect  Indicative ;  rarely  tlie  I'resent  Subjunctive : 

priusquam  dc  ceteris  rebus  responded,  de  amicitiri  pauca  dicam  (Phil.  ii.  3), 
before  I  reply  to  the  rest,  I  will  say  a  little  about  friendship). 
non  defatigabor  antequam  illorum  ancipites  vifts  perceperd  (De  Or.  iii.  146), 
I  shall  not  weary  iUl  I  have  traced  out  their  doubtful  ways. 
antequam  veniat  litteras  mittet  (Leg.  Agr.  ii,  63),  before  he  comes,  he  -will  send 
a  letter. 

Note  1 .  —  The  Piiture  Indicative  is  veiy  I'are. 

Note  2.  —  In  a  few  cases  tlie  Snhjuuctive  of  prresent  general  condiUon  i.5  found  with 
antequam  and  priusquam  (cf.  §518.  a):  as,  —  in  omnibus  uegotiis  priusquam  aggregate, 
adhibeiida  est  praepara.tio  dllige.ns  (Off.  i.  TA),in  all  undertakings,  before  you yfoceed, 
to  action,  careful  pi-eparaUon  rnvM  be  'used. 
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1  . 

j  Duin,  Donee,  and  Quoad 

552  .  As  an  adverb  meaning/o)’  o.  /i>ue,  awhile,  dum  is  found  in  old  Latin,  chiefly 
as  an  enclitic  (of.  vixdum,  nondum).  Its  use  as  a  conjunction  comes  either  through 
correlation  (cf.  cum  ,  .  .  turn,  si  .  .  .  sic)  or  through  substitution  lor  a  conjunction,  as 
in  tlie  English  the  moment  I  saw  it,  1  understood.  Quoad  is  a  compound  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  quo,  up  to  lohichpioint,  with  ad.  The  origin  and  early  history  of  donee  are  unknown. 

I  553.  Dum  and  quoad,  until,  take  the  I’resent  or  Imperfect  Siib- 

junctive  in  temporal  clauses  implying  intention  or  ex/peetancy :  — 
exspeotas  fortasse  dum  dicat  (Tuso.  ii.  17),  you  are  waiting  perhaps  for  Mm 
to  say  (until  he,  say).  [Dum  is  especially  common  afioi-  exspecto.] 

-  dum  reliquae  m'lvSs  convenirent,  ad  liOrani  noiiam  exsjiectfiyit  (B.  Cl.  iv.  23), 

i  he  waited  till  the  ninth  hour  for  the  rest  of  the  slips  to  join  him. 

j  comitia  dilata  [sunt]  dum  lex  ferretur  (AU.  iv.  17,  3),  the  election  'was  post¬ 

poned  until  a  km  should  he  piassed. 

an  id  oxspeotS,ii)us,  quoad  ii6  vestigium  quideui  Asiao  olvitatum  atque  urbium 
relinquatur  (I’hil.  xi.  25),  shall  vje  wait  for  this  until  not  a  trace  is'left  of 
the  states  and  cities  of  Asia? 

EpaminOndas  exercebalur  ]5lurimum  luotando  ad  euin  fineni  quoad  stans 
ooniplecti  posset  atque  coutendere  (Nep.  Epam.  2),  Epaminondas  trained 
himself  in  wrestling  so  far  as  to  be  able  (until  lie  should  be  able)  to  grap>ple 
standing  and  fight  (in  that  tvaj’). 

Notb  1.  —  Donee  is  similarly  used  in  poetry  and  later  Latin;  as,  —  et  duxit  longS 
donee  curviita  coirent  inter  so  capita  (Aen.  xi.  8(50),  and  drew  'it  (the  how)  until  the 
carved  tips  touched  each  other. 

Note  2.  —Dum,  ■until,  may  he  used  with  the  Droseiit  or  Future  Perfect  Indicative 
;  to  State  a  future  fact  ivlien  thei-e  is  no  idea  of  intention  or  expectancy ;  hut  this  con¬ 

struction  is  rare  in  clas, sic  prose.  Tin;  Future  is  also  found  in  early  Latin.  Donee,  until, 
'  is  similarly  used,  in  poetry  and  eaily  Latin,  with  the  Present  and  Future  Perfect  Indioa- 

:  live,  rarely  with  the  Future;  — 

\  ego  in  Arcano  opjreriov  dum  ista  cSgnosco  (Att.  x.  3),  I  a'/ri  waiting  hi  the  villa  at 

i  Arex  until  I  find  this  out.  [This  is  really  dum,  whMe.] 

mihi  usque  curae  crit  quid  agas,  dum  quid  egeris  sciero  (Fain.  xii.  19.  3),  I  shall 
]  alto  ays  feel  anxio'us  as  to  what  you  are  (Icing,  until  J  actually  know  (sliall 

have  know'n)  what  you  have  done. 

'  delicta  majorum  lues  donee  templa  refeceris  (liar.  Ocl.  hi.  G.  1),  yo'ii  shall  suffer  for 

[  the  sins  of  your  ancestors  until  you  rebuild  the-  temples. 

;  ter  centum  re.gnabitur  aniiOs,  donee  geminam  partu  dahit  Ilia  prOlem  (Aon,  i.  272), 

i  sioay  shall  be  held  for  thrice  a  hundred  years,  until  Ilia  shall  give  birth  to 

twin  offspring. 

554.  Donee  and  quoad,  until,  with  the  Perfect  Indicative  denote 
I  an  actual  fact  in  past  time :  —  ’ 

I  donee  rediit  silentium  fuit  (Liv.  xxiii.  31.  9),  there  was  silence  until  he  returned. 

j  flsque  eo  tiiuui  donee  ad  reiciendos  iudices  veuimus  (Yen’,  ii.  1.  17),  1  was 

j  anxious  until  tire  moment  when  we  came  to  challenge  the  jurors. 

!  liomae  fuerunt  quoad  L.  Metellus  in  provinciam  profectus  est  (id.  ii.  62), 

tJtey  remained  at  Home  until  Ducius  Metellus  set  o'ut  for  the,  province. 
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Note  —  Dum,  uniU,  with  the  Perfect  Indicative  is  rare;  as,  — mansit  in  condi- 
none  usque  ad  eum  fiuem  dum  iudices  relecti  sunt  (Verr.  i,  16),  he  remained  true  to  the 
igreement  until  the  jurors  were  challenged. 


555.  Dum,  donee,  and  quoad,  as  long  as,  take  the  Indicative : 
dum  anima  est,  .spes  esse  dicitur  (Att.  ix.  10.  3),  as  long  as  there  is  life,  there 
is  said  to  be  hope. 

dum  praesidia  ulla  fuerunt,  in  Sullae  praesidiis  fuit  (Rose.  Am,  126),  so  long 
as  there  were  any  garrisons,  he  was  in  the  garrisons  of  Sulla. 
dum  longius  a  munitione  aberant  Galli,  plus  multitudiue  telorum  proficiebaiit 
vii.  82),  so  long  as  the  Gauls  were  at  a  distance  from  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  they  had  the  advantage  because  of  their  missiles. 
donee  gratus  eram  tiW,  Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior  (Hor,,Od.  iii.  9.  1),  a.v 
long  as  1  enjoyed  thy  favor,  I  flourished  happier  than  the  king  of  the 
Persians. 

quoad  potuit  fortissime  restitit  (B.  G.  iv.  12),  he  resisted  bravely  as  long  as 
.  he  could. 


T^OTE  1  _ Donee  iu  this  use  is  confined  to  poetry  aud  later  writers. 

V  OTE  2  —  Quam  diu,  as  long  as,  takes  the  Indicative  only :  as,  —  se  oppido  tarn  dm 
tenuit  quam  diu  in  provincia  Partlii  fuerunt  (Fam,  xii,  19. 2) ,  he  kept  himself  within  the 
town  as  long  as  the  Parthians  were  in  the  province. 


556.  Dum,  while,  regularly  takes  the  Present  Indicative  to  de¬ 
note  continued  action  in  past  time. 

In  translating,  the  English  Imperfect  must  generally  be  used ;  — 
dum  haec  geruntur,  Caesari  nuntiatum  est  (B.  G.  i.  40),  vMle  this  was  going 
on  ct  message  was  bi'oughi  to  Ccesar. 

haec  dum  aguntur,  intei’oa  Cleoinenes  iam  ad  ElOrilitus  pervaierat  (Verr.  v. 
91),  while  this  was  going  on,  Cleomenes  meaniohile  had  come  down  to  the 
coast  at  Elonmi. 

hoc  dum  narrat,  forte  audivi  (Ter.  Haut.  272),  I  happened  to  hear  this  while 
she  was  telling  it. 

_ q’pis  cou.struction  is  a  sirecial  use  of  the  Historical  Present  (§  469). 

a  A  past  tense  with  dum  (usually  so  long  as)  makes  the  time  em¬ 
phatic  by  contrast ;  but  a  few  irregular  cases  of  dum  with  a  past  tense 

occur  where  no  contrast  is  intended : 

neo  enim  dura  eram  vobisctim,  animmn  meum  videbatis  (Cat,  M.  19),  for 
ivhile  I  was  with  you,  you  could  not  see  my  soul.  [Here  the  time- when 
he  was  alive  is  contrasted  with  that  after  liis  death.] 
coorta  est  pugiia,  par  dum  constabant  ordines  (Liv.  xxii,  47),  a  conflict  egan, 

well  matched  as  long  as  the  ranks  stood  firm.  ^ 

But,  — dum  oculos  liostimn  certamen  averterat  (id.  xxxu.  24),  while  the 
struggle  kept  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  turned^way.  J  ^ 

dum  tinum  adsceiidere  gradum  conatus  est,  venit  in  periculum  (Murt  .m), 
while  he  attempted  to  climh  one  step  [in  rank]  he  fell  into  danger. 
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Note.  —  In  later  writers,  dum  sometimes  takes  the  Sulijniictive  when  tlie  classical 
usage  would  requii-e  the  Indicative,  and  donee,  xmtil,  is  freely  used  in  this  niannei- 
(esitecially  by  Tacitus) :  — 

dum  ea  in  SamniO  gererentur,  in  Etruria  interim  helium  ingens  coneitur  (Liv.  x. 
18),  'mhile.  this  was  being  done  in  Saniniurn,  meanwhile  a  great  war  was 
stirred  up  in  Etruria. 

ilia  quidem  diim  te  fugeret,  hydrum  non  vidit  (Georg,  i  v.  457) ,  while  she  teas  fleeing 
from  you  she  did  not  see  the  serpent. 

dum  per  vieos  deportaretur,  condormiebat  (Suet.  Aug.  78),  xelnle  he  wa.s  being  car¬ 
ried  throxtgh  the  streets  he,  used  to  fall  dead  asleep. 

Rhenus  servat  nomen  et  violentiam  cur.sus  (qua  Gei'iiulniam  praeveliitur)  donee 
Oceaiio  misceatur  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  6),  the  Rhine  Jceeps  its  name  and  rapid,  course 
(where  it  borders  Germany)  until  it  minf/les  vyith  the,  ocean. 

temporiiiusque  August)  dicendis  non  defuere  decora  ingenia  donee  gliseente  adu- 
latiOne  deterrerentur  (id.  i.  l),/or  describing  the  times  of  Augustus  there 
was  no  lack  of  talent  wntil  it  vias  frightened  away  by  the  increasing  servility 
of  the  age. 

For  dum,  provided  that,  see  §  528. 


Clauses  with  QuTn  and  QvOminvs 

657,  Tile  original  meaning  of  quin  is  how  not?  why  not9  (qui-ne),  and  when 
use<lxvltli  the  Indicative  or  (rarely)  witli  the  Sul)jnnctive  it  regularly  implies  a  general 
negative.  'J'hns,  quin  ego  hoc  rogem?  v)hy  shoxddn’t  I  ask  this?  implies  tliat  there  is 
no  refuson  for  Jiot  a.sking.  The  implied  negative  was  then  expre,ssed  in  a  main  clause, 
like  nulla  causa  est  or  fieri  non  potest.  Hence  come  the  various  dependent  ooustrue- 
tions  introduced  by  qnin. 

Qnominus  is  really  a  plirase  (quo  minus),  and  the  dependent  eonstniotious  whieli  it 
introduces  have  tlieir  origin  in  tlie  relative  clause  of  purpose  witli  quo  and  a  com¬ 
parative  (see  §  531.  a). 

558,  A  subjunctive  dau,se  with  quin  is  used  after  verbs  and 
other  expressions  of  hmdei'ing,  resiating,  refusing,  doubting,  de¬ 
laying,  and  the  like,  when  these  are  negatived,  either  expressly  or 
implication :  — 

nOu  humana  ulla  neque,  divina  obstant  quin  socios  amioo.s  trahant  exscindant 
■  (Sail,  E]i.  Mitli.  17),  no  human  or  divine  laws  pjrevent  them  from  taking 
captive  and  exterminating  their  friendly  allies. 
ufc  ne  Suessionfs  quidem  dSterrSre  potueriut  quin  cum  liis  consentirent  (B.  G. 
ii.  3),  that  they  were  unable  to  hinder  even  the  Sv.essiones  from  makmg 
common  eav.se  with  them.  , 

non  piosse  miiit.e.s  contineri  quin  in  urbem  inrumperent  (B.  C.  ii.  12),  that  the 
soldiers  could  not  he  restrained  from  bursting  into  the  city. 
non  recusat  quin  indices  (Dciot.  43),  he  does  not  object  to  your  judging. 
neque  reeftsare  quin  annis  contendant  (B.  G.  iv.  7),  and  that  they  did  not 
refuse  tofiyhi. 

praeterire  non  potui  quin  scriberem  ad  te  (Oae.sar  ap.  Cic.  Att.  ix.  P>  a),  I  ronld 
not  neglect  to  write  to  you. 
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Treverl  lotius  liiemis  nullum  tempus  intennisernut  quin  legatos  mitterent 
(B.  G.  V.  5-5),  the  Treneri  let  no  part  of  the  winter  pass  without  sending 
ambassadors.  [Cf.  B.  G.  v.  53;  B.  C.  i.  78.] 
non  cuiictandum  existiinavit  quin  jjugna  decertaret  (B.  G.  iii.  23),  he  thought 
he  ought  not  to  delay  risking  a  decisive  battle. 
pauluni  afuit  quin  A’arum  jnterficeret  (B.  C.  ii.  35),  he  just  missed  killing 
Uarus  (it  lacked  little  but  that  he  should  kill), 
neque  niultum  afuit  quin  castris  expellerentur  (id.  ii.  35),  they  came  near  being 
driven  out  of  the  camp). 

facere  non  possum  quin  cotidie  ad  te  mittam  (Att.  xii.  27.  2),  I  cannot  help 
sending  to  you  every  day. 

fieri  nilllo  nioclo  poterat  quin  Cleomeni  parceretur  (Verr.  v.  104),  it  was  out 
of  the  question  that  Cleomenes  should  not  he  spared. 
ut  effici  non  possit  quin  eos  oderim  (Phil.  xi.  30),  so  that  nothing  can  prevent 
my  hating  them. 

a.  Quin  is  especially  coinnioii  t¥ith  non  dubito,  I  do  not  doid/t,  non 
est  duhium,  there  is  no  donht,  and  similar  cxpre.ssions  :  — 

non  dubitabat  quin  el  crederemus  (Att.  vi.  2.  3),  he  did  not  doubt  that  we 
believed  him. 

illud  cave  dubites  quin  ego  omnia  faciam  (Earn.  v.  20.  0),  do  not  doubt  that 
I  will  do  all. 

quis  ignorat  quin  tria  Graeoorum  genera  sint  (Place.  64),  who  is  ignorant 
that  there  are  three  races  of  Greeks  ? 

non  erat  dnbinm  quin  llelvStil  plurimum  possent  (of.  B.  G.  i.  3),  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  11  clvelums  were  most  jjovverful. 
neque  Cae.sarem  fefellit  quin  ab  ils  coliortibus  initium  viotOriae  oriretur  (B.  C. 
iii,  94),  and  it  did  not  escape  Ca.isar's  notice  that  the  beginning  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  came  from  those  cohorts. 

NoteI. — Dubito  witliant  a  negative  is  regulai'ly  followed  by  an  Indirect  Q>ies- 
tioii ;  .so  soniolimes  non  dubito  and  the  like :  — 

non  iiiilli  dubiiaiit  an  per  Sardiniain  veniat  (Fam.  ix.  7),  some  doubt  lohether  he 
is  coming  through  Sardinia. 

dubitate,  si  potestis,  ii  quo  sit  Sex.  Roscius  occisus  (Ro,sc.  Am.  78),  doubt,  if  you 
can,  by  lohoni  Sextus  llo.scius  was  murdered. 
dnbitabain  tu  liiis  ii)sn.s  litteras  essesne  aecepturus  (Att.  xv.  9),  I  doubt  whether 
you  will  receive  this  very  letter.  [Epistolary  Imperfect  (§  479).] 
quads  sit  fntiinis,  ]ie  A'bs  quidem  dulntfitis  (B.  C.  ii.  32),  and  what  it  (the  outcome) 
will  be,  you  yourselves  do  not  doubt.  \ 

non  dubito  quid  sentiant  (Fain.  xv.  9),  7  do  not  doubt  vjhat  thdy  th'bfk. 
dubiulii  illi  null  erat  quia  futurum  esset  (id.  viii,  8.  1),  it  was  not  doubtful  to  him 
'who.t  was  going  to  happen. 

Note  2. — Kon  dubito  in  the  sense  of  I  do  not  hasUate  commonly  takes  the  Infini¬ 
tive,  but  sometimes  quin  with  the  Subjunctive;  — 

necdubitfireilluinappellaresapieiitem  (Lael.  i),  andnot  to  hesitate  to  call  him  a. sage. 
dubitanduni  non  existimavit  quin  proflcisceretur  (B.  G.  ii.  2),  he  did  not  think  he 
ought  to  hesitate  to  set  out. 

quid  diiiiitas  uti  temporis  opportunitate  (B.  C,  ii.  34),  ^rdty  do  you  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favorable  moment?  [A  question  implying  a  negative.] 
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b.  Verbs  of  hindering  and  refusing  often  take  the  subjunctive  with 
ne  or  quominus  (=  ut  eo  minus),  especially  when  the  verb  is  not  nega¬ 
tived  — 

plura  ne  dlcam  tuae  HiS  lacrimae  impediunt  (Plane.  104),  your  tears  prevent 
rue  from  speaking  further. 

nec  aetas  impedit  quominus  agri  colendl  studia  teneamiis  (Cat.  M.  60),  nor 
does  age  pirevenl  us  from  retaining  an  interest  in  tilling  the  soil. 
nihil  impedit  quominus  id  facere  possimus  (Pin.  i.  33),  nothing  hinders  us 
from  being  able  to  do  that. 

obstitisU  ne  transire  copiae  possent  (Verr.  v.  5),  you  opposed  the  passage  of 
the  troops  (opposed  le.st  the  troops  should  cros.s).  ■ 

Note.  —  Some  vcrlrs  of  hindering  may  take  the  lufiiiitir'e:  — 
iiiliil  olje.st  dicere  (Fain.  ix.  13.  4),  there  is  nothmg  to  pireveut  my  saying  it. 
proldbot  accedere  (Cuec.  40),  prevents  him  from  approachirng. 

559.  A  clause  of  Result  or  Characteristic  may  be  introduced  by 
quin  after  a  general  negative,  where  quin  is  equivalent  to  qui  (quae, 
quod)  non  :  — 

1. - Clauses  of  Result:  — 

nGmo  est  tarn  forlis  quin  [=  qui  non]  rel  novitate  perturbetur  (B.  G.  vi.  39), 
no  one  is  so  brave  as  not  to  he  disturbed  by  Ills  unexpected  occurrence.. 
nemo  erat  adoo  tardus  quiu  putaret  (B.  C.  i.  69),  no  one  was  so  slothful  as  not 
to  think,  etc. 

quis  est  tarn  demens  quiu  seiitiat  (Balb.  43),  who  is  so  senseless  as  not  to 
think,  etc.? 

nil  tain  diffleilest  quia  quaerendf)  investlgSn  possiet  (Ter.  liaut.  075),  noth¬ 
ing's  so  hard  hut  search  will  find  it  out  (Henick). 

2.  Clauses  of  Characteristic :  — 

nemo  nostrum  e.st  quiu  [  —  qui  non]  sciat  (Rose.  Ain.  55),  there  is  no  one  of 
us  who  does  not  know. 

nemo  fuit  inilitum  quin  vulneraretur  (B.  C.  iii.  53),  tha'c  was  not  one  of  the 
.  soldiers  ivho  was  not  wounded. 

ecquis  fuit  quin  lacrimaret  (Verr.  v.  121),  was  there  any  one  who  did.  not  shed 
tears  ? 

quis  est  quin  intellegat  (Pin.  v.  64),  who  is  there  who  d.ocs  not  understand  ? 
liorum  nihil  e.st  quin  [  =  quod  non]  iutereat  (N.  1).  iii.  30),  there  is  none  of 
these  (elciiients)  which  does  not  perish. 

nihil  est  illorum  quin  [  =  quod  non]  ego  ill!  dixerim  (Pi.  Bao.  1012),  there  ij: 
nothing  of  this  that  I  have  not  told  him. 

Note.  —  Quin  .sometimes  inti’octuces  a  pure  clause  of  i-esuit  with  the  souse  of  ut  non  : 
as,  —  immqnain  tarn  male  est  Sieulis  quin  aliquid  facete  et  oonimode  dicant  (Yen',  iw 
95),  thing.s  are  'never  so  bad  with  the  Sicilians  hut  that  they  have  someth'lng  pleasant 
or  witty  to  .say. 

For  quin  in  iudopendeut  constructions,  see  §  449.  h. 
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SUBSTANTIVE  CLAUSES 

560.  A  danse  whidi  is  used  as  a  noun  may  be  called  a  Substantive  Clause,  as 
certain  relative  clauses  ai’e  sometimes  called  atljective  clauses.  But  in  practice  the 
term  is  restricted  to  clauses  which  represent  a  nominative  or  an  accusative  case,  the 
clauses  wlhdi  stand  for  an  ablative  being  sometimes  called  adverbial  clauses. 

Even  with  this  limitation  the  term  is  not  quite  precise  (see  p.  367,  footnote  1).  The 
fact  is  rather  that  the  clause  and  the  leading  verb  are  mutually  complementary ;  each 
reinforces  the  otlier.  The  simplest  and  probably  the  earliest  forin  at  such  sentences 
is  to  be  found  in  the  paratactic  use  (see  §  268)  of  two  verbs  like  volo  abeas,  dicamus 
censeo,,  adeam  optimum  est.  From  such  verbs  the  usage  spread  by  analogy  to  other 
verbs  (see  lists  on  pp.  363,  3G7,  footnotes),  and  the  complementary  relation  of  the 
clause  to  the  verb  came  to  resemble  the  comi^Icmentarj'’  force  of  the  accusative,  espe¬ 
cially  the  accusative  of  cognate  meaning  {§  360). 

561.  A  clause  used  as  a  noun  is  called  a  Substantive  Clause. 
a.  A  Substantive  Clause  may  be  used  as  the  Subject  or  Object  of 

a  verb,  as  an  Appositive,  or  as  a  Predicate  iSTominative  or  Accusative. 

Note  1.  —  Many  ideas  wiiich  in  Engli.sli  take  the  form  oi  an  abstract  notiu  maybe 
rendered,  by  a  substantive  clause  in  La1in.  Thu.s,  he  demanded  an  inveeiiyatioii  may 
be  postulabat  ut  quaestio  haberetur.  Tlie  common  English  expression  j'ar  with  the 
infinitive  also  corresponds  to  a  Latin  substantive  clause:  a.s,  —  it  remainis  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  piratic  war,  leliquum  est  ut  de  hello  dIcam  piratico. 

Note  2,  — When  a  .Sutelantive  Clau.se  i.s  used  as  subject,  the  verb  to  which  it  i.s 
subject  is  called  impersonal,  and  the  sign  of  the  construction  in  English  is  commonly 
the  so-oallod  expletive  it. 


562.  Substantive  Clauses  are  classified  as  follows  :  — 


1. 

2. 

3, 

4. 


Subjunotive  Clauses  f  a.  Of  purpose  {command,  wish,  fern-)  {§§  668,  564). 
(ut,  ue,  ut  non,  etc.).  (  b.  Of  result  {luvppem,,  ^'eet,  etc.)  (§  568). 

Indicative  Clauses  witli  quod :  Fact,  Specification,  Feeling  {§  572). 
Indirect  Questions;  Subjunctive,  introduced  by  an  Interrogative  Word 
(§§  673-576). 


Infinitive  Clauses 


a.  Witli  verbs  of  ordering,  wishing,  etc.  (§  56.3). 

b.  Indirect  Discourse  (§  579  ff,). 


Note.  —  The Iiiliiiitive  with  Subject  Accusative  is  not  strictly  a  clause,  but  in  Latin 
it  lias  undergone  so  extensive  a  development  Unit  it  may  be  .so  classed.  The  use.s  of 
the  Infinitive  Clause  are  of  two  kinds;  (1)  in  eoii.struetions  in  which  it  replace.s  a  sub¬ 
junctive  clause  with  ut  etc. ;  (2)  in  the  Indirect  Discourse.  Tliy  first  class  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  connection  wfith  the  appr.oprl.ate  subjunctive  constrqdtions  (§  503)  ;  for  Indirect 
Discourse,  see  §  579  ff. 


Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose 

663.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  with  ut  (negative  ne)  are 
used  as  the  object  of  verbs  denoting  an  action  directed  toward  the 
fidure. 
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Sucli  are,  verbs  meaning  to  admonish,  ask,  bargain,  command,  de¬ 
cree,  determine,  'permit,  persuade,  resolve,  urge,  and  tvish  :  —  ' 

monet  ut  omiies  suspiciones  vitet  (B.  G.  i.  20),  he  warns  him  to  avoid  all 
suspicion. 

-  hortatar  eos  ne  animo  deficiant  (B.  C.  i.  19),  he  urges  them  not  to  lose  heart. 
tS  rogo  atque  oro  ut  eum  iuves  (Fam.  xiii.  60),  I  beg  a.nd  praij  you  to  aid  him. 
his  uti  conquirerent  imperavit  (B.  G.  i.  28),  he  ordered  them  to  search. 
pei'suadet  Castieo  ut  regiiuin  occuparet  (id.  i.  3),  he  persuades  Casticus  to 
usurp  royal  power. 

suls  impeiavit  ne  quod  omniiio  lelum  reicerent  (id.  i.  40),  he  ordered  his  men 
not  to  throw  bach  any  weapon  at  all. 

Note.  —  Witli  any  verb  ot  these  c-la.sses  the  poets  may  use  the  Infinitive  instead  of 
an  object  clause :  — 

hortamur  fan  (.4eu.  ii.  74),  voe  urge  [him]  to  speak. 
ne  quaere  doceri  (id.  vi.  014),  seek  not  to  be  told. 
teinptat  praevertere  (id.  i.  721),  .she  aHe/mpt.s  to  tarn,  etc.. 

For  the  Subjunctive  without  ut  witli  verbs  of  commanding,  see  §  505.  a. 

a,  lubeo,  or'der,  and  veto,  forbid,  take  the  Infinitive  with  Subject 
Accusative  :  — 

Labienum  iuguiii  mentis  ascendere  iubet  (B,  G.  i.  21).  he  orders  Labienus  to 
ascend  the  ridge  of  the  hill. 

liberos  ad  se,  adduci  iussit  (id.  ii.  5),  he  ordered  the  children  to  be  brought  to  him. 
ab  opere  legates  discedere  vetuerat  (id.  ii.  20),  he  had  forbidden  the  lieutenants 
to  leave  the  work. 

vetuere  [bona]  reddi  (Liv.  ii.  b),  they  forbade  the  return  of  the  goods  (that  the 
goods  be  returned). 

Note.  —  Some  other  verbs  of  commanding  eie.  occasionally  take  tlie  Infinitive:  — 
])oiitem  imperant  fieri  (B.  G.  i.  01),  they  order  a  bridge  to  he  built. 
rcs  monet  cavere  (Sail.  Cat.  52.  3),  Ike  occasion  warns  us  to  be  on  our  guard. 

h.  Verbs  of  wisldng  take  either  the  Infinitive  or  the  Subjunctive. 
With  volo  (nolo,  malo)  and  cupio  the  Infinitive  is  coiiiinoner,  and 
the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  rarely  expressed  when  it  would  be  the 
same  as  tliat  of  the  main  verb. 

With  other  verbs  of  wishing  the  Subjunctive  is  commoiiei  when 
the  subject  changes,  the  Infinitive  when  it  remains  the  same. 

1.  Subject  of  dependent  verb  same  as  that  of  the  verb  of  -wishing:  — 
augur  fieri  volui  (Fam.  xv.  4.  13),  I  vnslied  to  be  made  augur. 
cupio  vigiliaiu  ineam  tibi  tradere  (id.  xi.  24),  /  am  eager  to  hand  over  my  wa^ch 
to  you. 

1  Sueli  verbs  or  verbal  phrases  are  id  ago,  ad  id  venio,  caveo  (ne),  censeo,  cogo,  con- 
cedo,  constituo,  euro,  decerno,  edico,  flagito,  hortor,  impero,  insto,  mando,  nietuo  (ne), 
moneo,  negotium  do,  operam  do,  oro,  persuaded,  peto,  postulo,  praecipio,  precor,  pronuntio, 
quaero,  rogo,  scisco,  time©  (ne),  vereor  (ne),  video,  volo. 
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iudicem  me  esse,  non  doctorem  volo  (Or.  117),  1  wish  to  be  a  judge,  not  a 
teacher. 

me  Caesaris  niilitem  did  volul  (B.  C.  ii.  32.  13),  1  wished  to  be  called  a  soldier 
of  Caesar. 

oupio  me  esse  clenientem  (Cat.  i.  4),  I  desire  to  be  merciful.  [But  regularly, 
cupio'esse  Clemens  (see  §  457).] 

omnis  hoiiiines,  qui  sese  student  praestare  ceteris  animalibus  (Sail.  Cat.  1), 
all  men  who  wish-  to  excel  other  living  creatures. 

2.  Subject  of  dependent  verb  different  from  that  of  the  verb  of  wishing  : 

volo  te  scire  (Earn.  ix.  24.  1),  I  wish  you  to  know. 

vim  volumus  exstingui  (Sest.  92),  we  wish  violence  to  he  put  down. 

te  tua  frui  virtute  cupimus  (Brut.  331),  we  wish  you  to  reap  tlte  fruits  of  your 
vh'tue. 

cupio  ut  impetret  (PL  Capt.  102),  I  wish  he  may  get  it. 

nuniquain  optabo  ut  audiatis  (Cat.  ii.  15),  I  will  never  desire  that  you  shall 
hear. 

For  volo  and  its  oomponiids  with  the  Subjunctive  without  ut,  see  §  5C5, 

c.  Verbs  of  permitting  take  either  the  Subjunctive  or  the  Infini¬ 
tive.  Patior  takes  regularly  the  Inlinitivo  with  Subject  Accusative  ; 
so  often  sino  ;  — 

permisit  ut  faceret  (De  Or.  ii.  306),  permitted  him  to  make. 

ooacedo  tibi  ut  ea  praetereas  (Bo.se.  Am.  64),  1  allow  you  to  pass  by  these 
matters. 

tabernacula  statui  passus  non  est  (B.  C.  i.  81),  he  did  not  allow  tents  to  be 
pitched. 

vinujn  importaii  non  sinmit  (B.  G.  iv.  2),  they  do  not  alUm  wine  to  he  impo'ded. 


d.  Vei’b,s  of  determining,  decreeing,  resolving,  bargaining,  take 
either  the  Subjunctive  or  the  Infinitive ;  — 

constituerant  ut  L.  Bestia  quereretur  (Sail.  Cat.  43),  they  had  determined  that 
Lucius  Bestia  should  complain. 

proelio  supersedere  .statuil  (B.  G.  ii.  8),  he  determined  to  refuse  battle. 

[16  bonis  regi.s  quae  reddi  cen.suerant  (Liv.  ii.  5),  about  the  king's  goods,  which 
they  had  decreed  should  he  restored. 

decernit  uti  consules  dilectuin  Iiabeaut  (Sail.  Cat,  34),  decrees  that  the  consuls 
shall  hold  a  levy.  j 

edicts  lie  quis  iniiissu  pugnaret  (Liv.  V.  19),  having  coytmanded  that  none 
shoidd  fight  without  orders.  ' 


Note  1,  —  Different  verbs  of  tlie.se  olas.ses  with  the  .same  meaning  vary  in  their 
con.strnction  (see  the  Lexicon).  For  verbs  of  bargaining  etc.  with  the  Gerundive,  see 
§500.  4. 

Note  2.  —  Verh.s  of  O.ecreeing  avA  voting  often  take  the  Infinitive  of  the  Second 
Periphrastic  conjugation: — Rcgulus  captives  reddeudds  [esse]  non  eensuit  (Off.  i.  39), 
Itegul'us  voted  that  the  captives  should  not  be  returned.  [He  said,  in  giving  his  formal 
opiiniou ;  captivi  non  reddendi  sunt.] 
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e.  Verbs  of  caution  and  effort  take  the  Subjunctive  with  ut.  But 
Conor,  try,-  commonly  takes  the  Complementary  Infinitive  :  — 

ctira  ut  quam  primum  intellegam  (Earn.  xjii.  10.  4),  let  me  know  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  (take  care  tliat  I  may  understand), 
dant  operam  ut  habeant  (Sail.  Cat.  41),  ihep  take  pains  to  have  (give  their 
attention  that,  etc.). 

impellere  uti  Caesar  nominaretur  (id.  49),  to  indwee  tliein  to  name  Caesar  (that 
Cajsar  should  be  named). 

conatus  est  Caesar  reficere  pontis  (B.  C.  i.  50),  Cmsartriedtorcbuiid  the  bridges. 

Note  1.  —  Conor  si  also  occurs  (as  K.  G.  i.  8) ;  of.  miror  si  eto,  §  572.  b.  n. 

Note  2.  — Ut  ne  occurs  occasionally  with  verh.s  of  caulion  aufl  effort  (of.  §  531):  — 
ciira  ot  provide  nt  nequid  ei  desit  (Att.  xi.  3.  3),  take  care  and  see  that  he  lacks  nothing. 
For  the  Subjunctive  with  quin  and  quominus  witii  verlts  of  hindering  etc.,  .see  §  558. 

564.  Verbs  of  fearing  take  the  Subjunctive,  witlr  ne  affirma¬ 
tive  and  ne  non  or  ut  negative. 

In  this  use  ne  is  commonly  to  be  translated  by  that,  ut  and  ne  non 
by  that  not :  — 

thneo  ne  VerrBs  fecerit  (Verr.  v.  3),  I  fear  that  Verrea  has  done,  etc. 
ne  animum  offenderet  verSbatur  (B.  G.  i.  19),  he  feared  that  he  should  hurt 
the  feelings,  etc. 

ne  exheredaretur  veritus  est  (Rose.  Am.  58),  he  feared  that  he  should  be  dis¬ 
inherited. 

Orator  metuO  ne  languescat  senectfite  (Cat.  M.  28),  I  fear  the  orator  grows 
feeble  from  old  age. 

vereor  ut  tibi  possim  concOdere  (Ue  Or.  i.  35),  I  fear  that  I  cannot  grant  you. 
hand  sane  periculum  est  ne  non  mortem  optandam  putet  (Tuso.  v.  118),  there 
is  no  danger  that  he  will  not  think  death  desirable. 

Note.  — Tire  subjunctive  in  ne-clau.ses  after  a  verb  of  fearing  is  optative  in  origin. 

To  an  independent  ne-, sentence,  as  ne  accidat,  'may  it  not  happen,  a  verb  may  be  prefixed 
(ef.  §  500),  making  a  complex  .sentence.  Thus,  vide  ne  accidat ;  ore  ne  accidat ;  cavet  ne 
accidat ;  when  the  prefix' ed  verb  is  one  of  fearing,  timeo  ne  accidat  beconie.s  let  it  'not  hup- 
pe7i,  hut  I  fear  that  it  may.  The  origin  of  the  ut-clause  i.s  similar. 

563.  Volo  and  its  compounds,  the  impersonals  licet  and  oportet, 
and  the  imperatives  die  and  fac  often  take  the  Subjunctive  with¬ 
out  ut :  — 

volo  ames  (Att,  ii.  10),, X  wish  you  to  love. 

quam  vellem  me  invitasses  (Earn,  x.  28.  1),  hoio  I  voish  you  had  'invited  me! 
mallem  Cerberuin  metueres  (Tusc.  i.  12),  I  hud  rather  you  feared  Cerberus.  * 
sint  enim  oportet  (id.  i.  12),  for  they  must  exist. 
queramur  licet  (Ca.ee.  41),  vie  are,  allowed  to  complain. 
fac  diligas  (Att,  iii.  13.  2),  do  love!  [A  periphrasis  for  the  imperative  dilige, 
love  (cf.  §449,  c),] 
die  exeat,  tell  him  to  go  out. 
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Note  1.  —  In  sncb  eases  there  is  no  ellipsis  of  ut.  The  expressions  are  idiomatie 
remnants  of  an  older  construction  in  which  the  subjunctives  were  hortatory  or  optative 
and  thus  really  independent  of  the  verb  of  vjishing  etc.  In  the  ela,ssical  period,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  douht)e.ss  felt  as  subordinate.  Compare  the  u,se  of  cave  and  the  sub¬ 
junctive  6vithout  ne)  in  Prohibition.s  (§450),  which  appears  to  follow  the  analogy  of  fac. 

Note  2.  — Licet  may  take  (1)  the  Subjunctive,  usually  without  ut ;  (2)  the  simple 
Infinitive;  (d)  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative;  (4)  the  Dative  and  the  Infini¬ 
tive  (see  §  455.  1).  Tints,  I. may  go  is  licet  earn,  licet  ire,  licet  me  ire,  or  licet  mihi  ire. 

For  licet  in  conce.s.sire  clanse.s,  see  §  527.  b. 

Note  3.  —  Oportet  may  take  (1)  the  Subjunctive  without  ut ;  (2)  the  simple  Infini¬ 
tive  ;  (3)  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative.  Thins  7  must  go  is  oportet  earn,  oportet 
ire,  or  oportet  me  ire.  . 

a.  Verbs  of  commcmdinff  and  the  like  often  take  the  subjunctive 
without  ut ;  — 

Iniic  mandat  R@m5s  adeat  (B.  G.  iii.  11),  he  orders  him  to  visit  the  Bemi. 

j'ogat  finem  faciat  (id.  i.  20),  he  asks  him  to  cease. 

Mnesthea  vooat,  clas.sem  aptent  socii  (Aen.  iv.  289),  he  calls  Mnestheiis  [and 
orders  that]  his  comra/ies  shall  viake  ready  the  fleet. 

Note,  —  Tlie  suhjunctive  in  this  con.strnction  i.s  the  hortatory  subjunctive  trsed  to 
express  a  oonmiaud  in  Indirect  Discourse  (§588). 


Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  with  Passive  Verbs 

566.  A  Sub.stantive  Clttuse  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb  becomes 
the  subject  when  the  verb  is  put  in  the  passive  {Impersonal  Con¬ 
struction)  :  — 

Caesar  ut  cognosceret  postuiatuin  est  (B,  C.  i.  87),  C'cesar  mis  requested  to 
make  an  investigation  (it  was  requested  that  Ctesar  should  make  an 
investiga.tion), 

si  erat  Heraolio  ab  senatii  niandatum  ut  emeret  (Terr,  iii,  88),  if  Ileradius 
had  been  instructed  by  the  senate  to  buy. 

si  persuasum  erat  Cluvio  ut  mentiretur  (Kosc.  Com,  51),  if  Oluvius  had  been 
persuaded  to  lie. 

puto  ooncSdi  nobis  oportere  ut  Graeco  verbo  utamur  (Fin,  iii.  15),  7  think 
we  must  be  allowed-  to  use  a  Greek  word. 

ne  quid  els  noceatur  a  Caesare  cavetur  (B.  C.  i.  86),  Ccesatt takes  care  that  iw 
harm  shall  be  done  them  (care  is  taken  by  Ctesar  legt,  etc.). 

a.  With  verbs  of  advionishinr/,  the  personal  object  becomes  the 
subject  and  the  object  clause  is  retained :  — 

admoniti  sumu,s  ut  caveremus  (Att,  viii.  11  ii.  3),  we  were  warned  to  be  careful. 

cum  inonSretur  ut  cautior  esset  (Div.  1.  51),  when  he  was  advised  to  be  more 
cautious. 

moneri  visas  est  ne  id  faceret  (id.  66),  he  .seemed  to  be  warned  not  to  do  it. 
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h.  Some  verbs  that  take  an  infinitive  instead  of  a  subjunctive 
are  used  impersonally  in  the  passive,  and  the  infinitive  becomes  the 
subj  ect  of  the  sentence  :  — 

loqui  non  conoeditur  (B.  G.  vi.  20),  it  is  not  allowed  to  speak. 

c.  With  iubeo,  veto,  and  cogo,  the  subject  accusative  of  the  infinitive 
becomes  the  subject  nominative  of  the  main  verb,  and  the  infinitive  is 
retained  as  complementary  {Personal  Construction):  — 

adesse  mbentnr  poslridie  (Verr.  il.  41),  they  are  ordered  to  be  present  on  the 
following  day. 

ire  in  exsilium  iussus  est  (Cat.  ii.  12),  he  teas  ordered  to  go  into  exile. 
SiinonidSs  vetitus  est  navigate  (Div.  ii.  134),  Simonides  ivas  forbidden  to  sail. 
Mandubii  exire  coguntur  (B.  G.  vii.  78),  the  Mandiibii  are  compelled  to  go  out. 


Substantive  Clauses  of  Result  (Consecutive  Clauses) 

567.  Ctauses  of  Result  may  be  used  substantively,  (1)  a.5  tlie  object  of  facio  etc. 
(§  B68);  (2)  .as  the  subject  of  these  same  vei-ba  in  the  i)as.sive,  as  -well  as  of  other  verb.s 
and  verbal  phra.se,s  (§569);  (3)  in  .apiio.sition  with  another  substantive,  oi-  as  predicate 
noniinative  etc.  (see  §§  570,  571). t 

568.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Kesult  with  ut  (negative  ut  non) 
iire  used  as  the  object  of  verbs  denoting  the  accomplishment  of 
an  effort? 

Such  are  especially  faciS  and  its  compounds  (efficio,  conficio,  etc.) :  — 
efficiani  ut  intellegatis  (Clu.  7),  1  will  make  you  undcTstayid  (lit.  effect  that 
you,  etc,).  [So,  faciam  ut  intellegatis  (id.  9).] 
commeatu,?  ut  portari  possent  efficiebat  (B.  G.  ii.  5),  made  it  possible  that 
supplies  couhl  he  brought. 

pei’feci  ut  e  regno  ille  discederet  (Fain.  xv.  4.  0),  I  brought  about  his  departure 
from  the  kingdom. 

puae  libertas  ut  laetioresset  regis  superbia  fecerat  (Liv.  ii.  1),  the  arrogance 
of  the  king  had  made  this  liberty  more  welcome.  * 

evincunt  ixistaiido  ut  litterae  darentur(id.  ii.  4),  by  insisting  they  gain  their 
point,  —  that  letters  should  be  sent.  [Here  evincunt  =  efficiunt.  ] 

1  Ill  all  these  cases  the  clause  is  not  strictlj'^  subject  or  object.  The  main  verb  orig¬ 
inally  conveyed  a  meaning  sufticient  in  itself,  and  the  result  clause  was  merely  com’- 
jilementary.  This  is  seen  by  the  frequent  use  of  ita  and  the  like  witli  the  main  verb 
(ita  accidit  ut,  etc.).  In  like  manner  purpose  clauses  are  only  apparently  subject  or 
object  of  the  verb  with  which  they  are  connected. 

2  Verbs  and  phrases  taking  an  ut-clause  of  result  as  subject  or  object  are  accedit^ 
accidit,  additur,  altera  est  res,  coimnitto,  consequor,  contingit,  efficio,  evenit,  facio,  fit,  fieri 
potest,  fore,  impetro,  integrum  est,  mos  est,  munus  est,  necesse  est,  prope  est,  rectum  est, 
relinquitur,  reliquum  est,  restat,  tanti  est,  tantum  abest,  and  a  few  others. 
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Notic  1.  —  The  expressions  facere  ut,  committere  ut,  with  the  suhjuiietive,  often  form 
a  periplirasis  for  the  simple  verb:  as,  —  iiivitus  feci  ut  Flaniiiiiuin  e  senatu  eicereni 
(Cat.  M.  42),  it  was  with  reluctance  that  I  expelled  Flamirdus  from  the  senate. 

569.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result  are  used  as  the  subject  of 
the  following :  — 

1.  Of  passive  verbs  denoting  the  aGaotnfjlishmmt  of  an  effort :  — 

impetratum  est  ut  in  senatu  recitarentur  (litterae)  (B.  C.  i,  1),  they  succeeded 
in  having  the  letter  read  in  the  senate  (it  wa.s  brought  about  that,  etc.), 
ita  efficitur  ut  omne  corpus  inortale  sit  (N.  D.  iii.  30),  it  therefore  is  made 
out  that  every  body  is  mortal. 

2.  Of  Iinpersonals  meaning  it  luifojjens,  it  remains,  it  follows,  it  is 
necessary,  it  is  added.,  and  the  like  (§  568,  footnote)  :  — 

acoidit  ut  esset  luna  plena  (B.  G.  iv.  29),  it  happened  to  be  full  moon  (it  hap¬ 
pened  that  it  was,  etc.).  [Here  ut  esset  is  subject  of  accidit] 
reliquuni  est  ut  oiScils  certemus  inter  nos  (Fam,  vii.  SI),  it  remains  for  us  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  courtesies. 

restat  ut  hoc  dubitemus  (Hose.  Am.  88),  it  is  left  for  us  to  doubt  this. 
sequitur  ut  doceam  (N.  D.  ii.  81),  the  next  thing  is  to  show  (it  follows,  etc.). 

Note  1.  —  The  infinitive,  .sometimes  occurs:  as,  —  uec  euim  aooidevat  mihi  opus 
esse  (Fam.  vi.  11.  l),for  it  had  not  kapipened  to  be  necessary  to  me. 

Note  2. — Necesse  est  often  takes  the  subjunctive  without  ut :  as,  — coBcedasiieoes.se 
est  (Rose.  Am.  87),  you  must  grant. 

3.  Of  est  in  the  sense  of  it  is  the  fact  that,  etc.  (mostly  poetic);  — 

est  ut  viro  vir  latius  ordinet  arbusta(Hor.  Od.  iii.  1.  9),  it  is  the  fact  that  one 
,  man  plants  his  vineyards  in  wider  rows  than  another. 

a.  Fore  (or  futurum  esse)  ut  with  a  clause  of  result  as  subject  is 
often  used  instead  of  the  Future  Infinitive  active  or  passive;  so 
necessarily  in  verbs  which  have  no  supine  stem  :  — 

spei'O  fore  ut  contingat  id  nobis  (Tusc.  i.  82),  I  hope  that  vjill  be  our  happy  lot. 
cum  viderem  fore  ut  non  possem  (Cat.  ii.  4),  when  I  saw  that  I  should  not  be  able. 

570.  A  substantive  clause  of  result  may  be  in  apposition  with 
another  substantive  (especiallj^  a  neuter  prono^) :  — 

niud  etiam  restiterat,  ut  te  in  itis  educerent  (Quiiict.  ^'3),  this  too  remained  — 
for  them  to  drag  you  into  court. 

571.  A  substantive  clause  of  result  may  serve  as  predicate 
nominative  after  mos  est  and  similar  expressions  :  — 

est  mos  hominum,  ut  nolint  eundem  pluribus  rebus  excellere  (Brut.  84),  it  is 
the  way  of  men  to  be  unwilling  for  one  man  to  excel  in  several  things. 
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a.  A  result  clause,  with  or  without  ut,  frequently  follows  quam 
after  a  comparative  (but  see  §  683.  c) :  — 

Canachisignarigidiora  sunt  quam  utimitenturventatem  (Brut.  70),  tliestatues 
of  Ganachus  are  too  stiff  to  represent  nature  (stiff  er  than  that  they  should). 

perpessus  est  omnia  potius  quam  indicaret  (Tusc.  ii.  52),  he  endured  all  rather 
than  betray,  etc.  [Regularly  without  ut  except  in  Livy.] 

b.  The  phrase  tantum  abest,  it  is  so  far  [from  being  the  case], 
regularly  takes  two  clauses  of  result  with  ut:  one  is  substantive,  the 
subject  of  abest ;  the  other  is  adverbial,  correlative  with  tantum:  — 

tantum  abest  ut  nostra  miremur,  ut  usque  eo  dilficilBs  ao  m6i'o.?i  simus,  ut 
nobis  non  satis  faciat  ipse  Demosthenes  (Or.  104),  so  far  from  admiring 
my  own  voorks,  I  am  difficult  and  captious  to  that  degree  that  not  Demos¬ 
thenes  himself  satisfies  me.  [Here  the  lii'st  ut-clause  is  tlie  subject  of 
abest  (§  569.  2);  the  second,  a  result  clause  after  tantum  (§  637);  and 
the  third,  after  usque  eo.] 

c.  Earely,  a  thought  or  an  idea  is  considered  as  a  result,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  instead  of  the  accusative  and 
infinitive  (§  680).  In  this  case  a  demonstrative  usually  precedes : 

praeolarum  illud  est,  ut  eos..  .  .  amemus  (Tusc.  iii.  73),  this  is  a  noble  thing, 
that  we  should  love,  etc. 

vSri  simile  nOn  est  ut  ille  anteponeret  (Verr.  iv.  11),  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
preferred. 

For  Relative  Clau,ses  with  quin  after  verbs  of  hindering  etc.,  see  §  558. 

Indicative  with  Quod 

572.  A  peculiar  form  of  Substantive  Clause  consists  of  quod 
(in  the  sense  of  that,  the  fact  that)  with  the  Indicative. 

The  clause  in  the  Indicative  wdth  quod  is  used  when  the  state¬ 
ment  is  regarded  as  a  fact :  — 

alterum  est  vitium,  quod  quidani  nimis  magnum  studium  conferunt  (Off.  i.  19), 
it  is  another  fault  that  some  bestow  too  much  zeal,  etc.  [Here  ut  conferant 
could  be  used,  meaning  that  some  should  be.stow ;  or  the  accusative  and 
infinitive,  meaning  to  bestow  (abstractly);  quod  makes  it  a  fact  that  men 
do  bestow,  etc.] 

inter  inanimum  et  animal  hoc  maxiine  interest,  quod  animal  agit  aliquid 
(Acad.  11.  37),  this  is  the  chief  difference  between  an  inanimate  object  and 
an  animal,  that  an  animal  aims  at  something. 

quod  rediit  nobis  mirabile  videtur  (Off.  iii.  Ill),  that  he  (Regains)  returned 
seems  wonderful  to  us. 

accidit  perincoinmode  quod  eum  nusquam  vidisti  (Att.  i.  17.  2),  it  happened 
vei-y  unluckily  that  you  nowlia-e  saw  him. 
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opportuiiissima  res  accidit  quod  German!  venerunt  (B.  G.  iv.  13),  a  very  for¬ 
tunate  thing  happened,  (namely)  that  the  Germans  came. 
praetereo  quod  earn  sibi  domum  sedemque  delegit  (Clu.  188),  1  pass  over  the 
.  fact  that  she  chose  that  house  and  home  for  herself. 

mitto  quod  possessa  per  vim  (Flacc.  79),  I  disregard  the  fact  that  they  vjere 
seized  hy  violence. 

Notjs.  —  Like  other  substantive  clauses,  the  clause  with  quod  may  he  used  as  siil)- 
ject,  as  object,  as  appositive,  etc.,  but  it  is  eomiiioiilv  either  the  subject  or  iu  apposi¬ 
tion  with  the  subject.. 

a.  A  substantive  clause  with  quod  soiiietime.s  appears  as  an  accu¬ 
sative  of  s'pecijication,  corresponding  to  the  English  ■where, as  or  as 
to  the  fact  that :  — 

quod  mihi  de  nostro  statu  gratularis,  minim?  niniimui' t?  tuts  praeclaris  opei  i- 
bus  la.etarl  (E'am.  i.  7.  7),  as  to  your  cimgraUdating  me  on  our  condition, 
we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  you  are  pdeased  with  your  own  noble  works. 
quod  de  dom5  scribis,  ego,  etc.  (li'ain.  xiv.  2.  8),  as  to  what  you  write  of  the 
house,  I,  etc. 

ft.  Verbs  oi  feelin.rj  and  tlie  expression  of  feelimj  take  either  quod 
(quia)  or  the  accusative  and  infinitive  (Indirect  l)is(iourse) :  — 
quod  scribis  .  .  .  gaudeo  (Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.9),/  am  glad  that  you  write. 
facio  libenter  quod  earn  non  possum  praeteriro  (Legg.  i.  (18),  I  wui  glad  that  1 
cannot  pass  it  by. 

quae  perfecta  esse  vehemeuter  laetor  (Rose.  Am.  13(1),  I  greatly  rejoice  that 
this  is  finished. 

qui  quia  non  hahuit  a  me  turmas  equitum  fortasse  suso?nset  (Att.  vi.  3.  5),  who 
perhaps  feels  angry  that  he  did  not  receive  sguadrons  of  cavalry  from  me. 
moleste  tuli  te  senatui  gratias  non  egisse  (Fani.  x,  27.  1),  1  was  displeased 
that  you  did  not  return  thanks  to  the  senate. 

Note.  —  Miror  and  .similar  expressious  are  Rmnetiivtes  followed  by  a  clause  with  si.i 
This  is  apparently  suh.stantive,  but  really  ))rotasis  (cf.  §  5C3.  e..  n.  ').  Thus,  —  miror 
si  quemquam  aniiqum  habere  potvit  (Lacl.-ot),  I  wonder  if  he  could  everhewe  a  friend, 
[Originally,  If  this  is  so,  I  wonder  at  il.'\ 

Indirect  Questions 

573.  An  Indirect  Question  is  any  sentence  or  clause  which  is 
inti'oduced  by  an  interrogative  word  (pronouiy,^ adverb,  etc.),  and 
which  is  itself  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb;  or  depends  on  any 
expression  implying  uncertainty  or  doubt. 

In  grammatical  form,  exclamatory  sentences  are  not  distin¬ 
guished  from  interrogative  (see  the  third  example  below). 


1  Cf.  the  Greek  Bav/id^oj  el. 
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574,  All  Indirect  Question  takes  its  verb  in  the  Subjunctive  : 

quid  ipse  sentiam  exponam  (Div.  i.  10),  I  will  explain  what  1  think.  [Direct: 

.  quid  sentio  ?] 

id  possetne  fieri  oonsuluit  (id.  i.  32),  he  consulted  whether  it  could  be  done. 
[Direct :  potestne  ?] 

quam  sis  audax  omiies  intellegere  potueruiit  (Ro.sc,  Am.  87),  all  could  under¬ 
stand  hou)  hold  you  are.  [Direct ;  quam  es  audax. !] 
doleam  necne  doleam  nihil  interest  (Tusc.  ii.  29),  it  is  of  no  account  vjhether  1 
suffer  or  not.  [Double  que.stion.] 

quae.sivi  a  Catilina  in  conventti  a.pud  M.  Laeoam  fuisset  necne  (Cat.  ii.  13),  I 
o.skcd  Catiline  whether  he  had  hem  at  the  meeting  at  Marcus  Lacca's  or 
not.  [Double  question.] 

rogat  me  quid  sentiam,  he  asks  me  what  1  think.  [Cf.  rogat  me  sententiam,  he 
asks  me  my  op/inion.] 

boo  dubium  est,  uter  nostrum  sit  inverecundior  (Acad,  ii,  126),  this  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  which  of  us  two  is  the  less  modest. 

inoerti  quatenus  Volero  exerceret  victOriam  (Liv.  ii.  55),  uncertain  how  far 
Valero  loould  pnish  victory.  [As  if  dubitantes  quatenus,  etc.] 

Note.  —  An  Indirect  Question  may  be  tlie  suliject  of  a  veil)  (as  in  tlie  fourtli  exam¬ 
ple),  the  direct  object  (as  in  the  first),  the  secondary  object  (as  in  the  .sixth),  an  appo.si- 
tive  (a.s  in  tlie  seventh). 

575,  The  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  Indirect  Question  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  examples :  — 

dico  <iuid  faciam,  2  t(dl  you  what  I  (lui  doiwf. 

dico  quid  facturus  siiu,  1  tell  you  vjhat  I  vjili  {nhull)  do. 

died  quid  fecerim,  I  tell  you  vjhat  I  did  (have  done^  was  doing). 

dixi  quid  facerem,  1  told  you  what  1  loas  doing. 

dixi  quid  fecissem,  I  told  you  vohat  1  ho.d  done  (Jiad  heen  doing). 

dixi.quid  facturus  essem,  J  told  you  whcii  I  would  (should)  do  (was  going  to  do). 

dixi  quid  facturus  fuissem,  2  told  you  what  2  would  (should)  have  done. 

a.  Indirect  Questions  referring  to  future  time  take  tlie  subjunc¬ 
tive  of  the  First  Periphrastic  Coiijiigatioii :  — 

prospicio  qui  concursus  futuri  sint  (Caecil.  42),  2  foresee  what  throngs  there 
will  he.  [Direct:  qulerunt?] 

quid  sit  futurum  eras,  fuge  quaerere  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9.  13) ,  forbear  to  ask  what  will 
be  on  the  morrow.  [Direct :  quid  erit  or  futurum  est  ?] 
posthac  non  scribam  ad  te  quid  facturus  sim,  sed  quid  feceriin  (Att.  x.  18), 
hereafter  2  shall  not  write  to  you  what  2  am  going  to  do.,  but  what  2  have 
done.  [Direct:  quid  facies  (or  facturus  eris)  V  quid  fecisti  ?] 

Note.  —  This  Periphrastic  Future  avoids  the  ambiguity  wbich  would  he  caused  hy 
using  the  Present  Subjunctive  to  refer  to  future  time  in  such  clauses. 

b.  The  Deliberative  Subjunctive  (§  444)  remains  unchanged  in  an 
Indirect  Question,  except  sometimes  in  tense  :  — 
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quo  me  vertam  nescio  (Clu.  4),  I  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn,  [Direct ; 
quo  me  vertam  ?] 

neque  satis  constabat  quid  agerent  (B.  G.  iii.  14),  and  it  was  not  very  clear  what 
they  were  to  do.  [Direct :  quid  agamus  ?] 
neo  quisquam  satis  certum  babet,  quid  aut  speret  aut  timeat  (Liv.  xxii.  7.  10), 
nor  is  any  one  well  assured  wliai  he  shall  hope  or  fear.  [Here  the  future 
participle  with  sit  could  not  be  used.] 

iuoerto  quid  peterent  aut  vitarent  (id.  xxviii.  36.  12),  since  it  was  doubtful 
(ablative  absolute)  what  they  should  seek  or  shun. 

c.  Indirect  Questions  often  take  the  Indicative  in  early  Latin  and 
in  poetry ;  — 

vineam  quo  in  agro  conserl  oportet  sic  observato  (Cato  R.  E.  6.  4),  in  what 
soil  a  vineyard  should  he  set  you  must  observe  thus. 

^  d.  Nescio  quis,  when  used  in  an  indefinite  sense  {sorrtehody  or  other), 
is  not  followed  by  the  Subjunctive. 

So  also  nescio  quo  (unde,  etc.),  and  the  following  idiomatic  phrases 
which  are  practically  adverbs  :  — 

mirum  (nimirum)  quam,  marvellously  (marvellous  how), 
mirum  quantum,  tremendously  (marvellous  bow  much), 
immane  quantum,  monstrously  (mousti'ous  how  much). . 
sane  quam,  immensely. 
valdS  quam,  enormously. 

Examples  are:  — 

qui  istam  nescio  quam  indolentiam  magnopere  laudant  (Tuso.  iii.  12),  who 
greatly  extol  that  freedom  from  piain,  whatever  it  is. 
mirum  quantum  pr&fuit  (Liv.  ii.  1),  it  helped  prodigiously . 
ita  fato  nescio  quo  contigisee  arbitror  (Fam.  xv.  13),  I  think  it  happened  so 
by  some  fatality  or  other. 

nam  suos  valde  quam  paueos  babet  (id.  xi.  13  a.  3),  for  he  has  uncommonly 
feio  of  his  own. 

sane  quam  sum  gavisus  (id.  xi.  13  a.  4),  I  was  immensely  glad. 
immane  quantum  discrepat  (Hor.  Od.  i.  27.  5),  is  monstrously  at  variance. 

576.  In  colloquial  usage  and  in  poetry  the  subject  of  an  In¬ 
direct  Question  is  often  attracted  into  the  main  clause  as  object 
{Accusative  of  Anticipation) :  —  / 

nosti  Marcellum  quam  tardus  sit  (Fam.  viii.  10.  3),  you  know  how  slow  Mar- 
cellus  is.  [For  nosti  quam  tardus  sit  Marcellus.  Cf .  “I  know  thee  who 
thou  art.”] 

Cf .  potestne  igitur  earum  rerum,  qua  re  futurae  sint,  ulla  esse  praesensio  (Div. 
ii.  15),  can  there  be,  then,  any  foreknowledge  as  to  those  things,  why  they 
will  occur  t  [A  similar  use  of  the  Objective  Genitive.] 
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Note,  — lu  some  ca.sea  the  Object  of  Anticipation  become.s  the  Subject  by  a  change 
of  «otee,  and  an  apparent  mixture  of  relative  and  interrogative  construction, s  is  the 
result : — 

quidam  saepo  in  parva  pecunia  irerspiciuntur  quam  sint  levc,s  (Lael,  63),  it  is  often 
seen,  in  a  trifiiny  matter  of  money,  how  unprincipled  some  people  are  (some 
-people  are  often  seen  through,  liow  unprincipled  they  are), 
quern  ad  modmn  Pompeium  oppugiiarent  a  me  indicati  suiit  (Leg.  Agr.  i.  S),U  has 
been  shown  by  me  in  what  way  they  attached  Potnpey  (they  have  been  shown 
by  mo,  liow  they  attacked) . 

a.  An  indirect  question  is  occasionally  introduced  by  si  in  tlie 
sense  of  whether  (like  if  m  EnglisR,  cf.  §  572.  b.  n.):  — 

ciroumfunduntur  liostes  si  qnem  adituin  reperire  possent  (B.  G.  vi.  37),  the 
enemy  pour  round  [to  see]  if  they  can  find  entrance. 
vlsain  si  domi  est  (Ter.  Ilaut.  170),  I  will  go  see  if  he  is  at  home. 

Note.  —  Thi.s  is  strictly  a  Protasis,  but  usually  no  Aiwdosis  is  thought  of,  and  the 
clause  is  virtually  an  Indirect  Question. 

For  the  Potential  Subjunctive  with  forsitan  (originally  an  Indirect  Question),  see 
§  447.  a. 


INDIRECT  DISCOURSE 

577,  ,The  use  of  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Di.sc0ur.5e  {ordtio  oUlqua) 
is  a  comparatively  late  form  ol  .speech,  developed  in  tlie  Latin  and  Greek  only,  and 
perhaps  separately  in  each  of  them.  It  is  wliolly  wanting  in  .Sanskrit,  hut  some  forms 
like  it  have  grown  up  in  Englisli  and  German. 

The  essential  character  of  Indirect  Discourse  is,  that  the  language  of  some  other 
person  than  the  writer  or  speaker  is  compressed  into  a  kind  of  Substantive  Clau,se,  the 
verb  of  the  main  clause  becoming  Infinitive,  wliile  modifying  clauses,  as  well  as  ail 
hortatory  forms  of  speech,  take  the  Subjunctive.  Tlie  person  of  the  verb  necessarily 
conforms  to  the  new  relation  of  persons. 

The.  construction  of  Indirect  Discourse,  however,  is  not  limited  to  reports  of  the 
language  ol  some  person  otlier  tlian  the  speaker;  it  may  he  used  to  expre.ss  what  any 
one — whetfier  the  speaker  or  some  one  else  —  says,  thinks,  or  jierceives,  whenever  that 
wliich  is  said,  thought,  or  perceived  is  capable  of  being  exiiressed  in  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
plete  sentence.  For  anything  that  can  he  said  etc.  can  also  he  reported  indirectly  as 
well  as  directly. 

The  use  of  the  Infinitive  in  the  main  clause  imdouhtedly  comes  from  its  use  as  a 
co.se-form  to  complete  or  modify  the  action  exiiressed  by  the  verb  of  saying  and  its 
object  together.  This  object  in  time  came  to  be  regarded  as,  and  in  fact  to  all  intents 
became,  tlie  subject  of  tbe  infinitive.  A  transition  state  is  found  in  Sanskrit,  whicli, 
though  it  has  no  indirect  di.scoui'se  proper,  yet  allows  an  indirect  predication  after  verbs 
of  saying  and  tbe  like  by  means  of  a  pi-edieative  apposition,  in  sncli  expressions  as 
“The  maids  told  the  king  [that]  his  daughter  [was]  bereft  of  her  senses.” 

The  simple  form’ of  indirect  statement  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive  was  after¬ 
wards  ampilified  by  introducing  dependent  or  modifying  clauses ;  and  in  Latin  it  became 
a  common  construction,  and  could  be  used  to  report  whole  speeches  etc. ,  which  in  other 
languages  would  have  the  direct  form.  (Compare  the  style  of  reporting  speeches  in 
English,  where  only  the  pieison  aud  tense  are  changed.) 

The  Subjunctive  in  the  subordinate  clauses  ol  Indirect  Di.scourse  has  no  significance 
except  to  make  more  distinct  the  fact  that  these  clauses  are  suhordinate ;  consequently 
no  direct  connection  has  been  traced  hettveen  them  aud  the  use.5  of  the  mood  in  simple 
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sentences.  It  is  probable  that  the  subjunctive  hi  indirect  questions  (§  574),  in  informal 
indirect  discourse  (§592),  and  in  clauses  of  the  integral  part  (§  593)  represents  the 
earliest  stepis  of  a  movement  by  which  the  subjunctive  became  in  some  degree  a  mood 
of  subordination. 

The  Subjunctive  standing  for  hortatory  forms  of  speech  in  Indirect  Discourse  is 
simply  the  u.sual  hortatory  subjunctive,  with  only  a  change  of  person  and  tense  (if 
necessary) ,  as  in  the  reporter’s  style. 

578.  A  Direct  Quotation  gives  the  exact  words  of  the  original 
speaker  or  writer  (Ordtio  Recta). 

An  Indirect  Quotation  adapts  the  words  of  the  speaker  or 
writer  to  the  construction  of  the  sentence  in  which  they  are 
quoted  (^Ordtio  Olllqua). 

Note.  —  The  term  Indirect  Di, scour.se  (dratid  ohllquci)  is  used  in  two  senses.  In 
the  wider  sense  it  includes  all  clauses — of  whatever  kind  —  which  express  the  words 
or  thought  of  any  person  indirectly,  that  is,  in  a  form  different  from  that  in  which  the 
person  said  the  words  or  conceived  the  thought.  In  the  narrower  .sense  the  term  Indi¬ 
rect  Discourse  is  i'e.sti'icted  to  those  cases  in  whieli  some  comjplete  proposition  is  cited 
in  the  form  of  an  Indirect  Quotation,  which  may  be  extended  to  a  narrative  or  an 
address  of  any  length,  a.s  in  the  speeches  reported  by  Ca3sar  and  Livy.  In  this  hook 
the  term  is  used  in  the  restricted  seu.se. 


Formal  Indirect  Discourse 

579.  Verbs  and  otlier  expressions  of  hiowing,  thinking,  telling, 
SiiiH  ‘perceiving,^  got^ern  the  Indirect  Discourse.- 

Note.  —  Inquara,  said  I  (etc.)  takes  tlie  Direct  Discourse  except  in  poetry. 

Declaratory  Sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse 

580.  In  Indirect  Discourse  the  main  ohvuse  of  a  Declaratory 
Sentence  is  put  in  tlie  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative.  All 
subordinate  clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  ;  — 

scio  me  p.aene  incredibilein  rein  polliceri  (B.  C.  iii.  80),  I  knovj  that  I  am 
'promising  an  al'most  -incredible  thing.  [Direct :  polliceor.  ] 
nOn  arhitror  te  ita  sentire  (Earn.  x.  20.  2),  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  feel 
thus.  [l^irect :  sentis.] 

spero  me  liberatum  [esse]  de  iiietu  (Tusc.  ii.  07), /T  trust  1  havt  been  freed 
from  fear.  [Direct :  liberatus  sum.  ] 

1  Such  are:  (1)  knoioinc/y  scio,  cognosco,  compertum  liabeo,  etc.;  (2)  tMnldng,  puto, 
existimo,  arhitror,  etc. ;  (3)  teUing,  dice,  nuntio,  refero,  polliceor,  promitto,  certiorem  facio, 
etc. ;  (4)  'perceWingy  sentio,  comperio,  video,  audio,  etc.  So  in  general  any  word  that 
denotes  thought  or  mental  and  visual  perception  or  their  expre.ssion  may  govern  tlw 
Indirect  Discourse, 
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[dicitj  esse  boh  nCllos  quorum  aiictoritas  plurimum  valeat  (B.  G.  i.  17),  he 
says  there  are  some,  whose  influence  most  jyrevails.  [Direct :  sunt  non 
nulli  .  .  .  valet.] 

nisi  iurasset,  scelus  se  facturum  [esse]  arbitrabatur  (Verr,  ii.  1.  123),  he, 
thought  he  should  incur  guilt,  unless  he  should  take  the  oath,  [Direct : 
nisi  iuravero,  faciam.] 

«.  The  verb  of  sayiiuj  etc.  is  often  not  expressed,  but  implied  in 
.some  word  or  in  the  general  drift  of  the  sentence  ;  — 

consulis  alterias  nonien  invisum  civitati  fuit :  nimium  Tarquinios  regno 
adsuesse ;  inltium  a  Frisco  factum ;  regnasse  dein  Ser.  Tullium,  etc. 
(Liv.  ii.  2),  the  name  of  the  other  consul  v:as  hateful  tothe  state;  the  Tar- 
quins  (they  thought)  had  become  too  much  accustomed  to  royal  power,  etc. 
[Here  invisum  implies  a  thought,  and  this  thought  is  added  in  the 
form  of  Indirect  Discourse.] 

orantg.s  ut.  urhihus  saltern  —  iain  enim  agros  deploratos  esse  — ■  opem  senStus 
ferret  (id.  xli.  6),  praying  that  the  senate  would  at  least  bring  aid  to  the 
cities  — for  the  fields  [they  said]  were  already  given  up  as  lost. 

h.  The  verb  nego,  deny,  is  commonly  used  in  preference  to  dico  with 
a  negative ;  — 

[StOioi]  negant  quidquam  [esse]  boniim  ni.si  quod  honestum  sit  (Fin.  ii.  08), 
the  Stoics  assert  that  nothing  is  good  hut  what  is  right. 

c.  Verbs  of  jJt'omising,  hofiiny,  e-Tpecting,  threatening,  swearing, 
and  the  like,  regularly  take  the  construction  of  Indirect  Discourse, 
contrary  to  the  English  idiom  ;  — 

minatur  sese  abire  (PI.  Asin.  004),  he  threatens  to  go  away.  [Direct:  abed, 
I  am,  going  away.] 

sperant  se  maximum  fructum  esse  captures  (Lad.  79),  they  hope  to  gain  the 
utmost  advantage.  [Direct:  capiemus.] 
sperat  se  absolutum  iri  (Suli.  21),  /te  hopes  that  he  shall  be  acquitted.  [Direct : 
absolvar.  ] 

quem  inimicissiinum  futurum  esse  promitto  ac  spondeo  (Mur.  90),  who  1 
promise  and  warrant  will  be  the  bitterest  of  enemies.  [Direct:  erit.] 
dolor  fortitudinem  se  debilitaturum  minatur  (Tu.se.  v.  76),  pjain  threatens  to 
wear  dovjti fortitude.  [Direct;  debilitabo.] 
confido  me  quod  velim  facile  a  te  impetraturum  (Fam.  xi.  10.  1),  I  trust! 
shall  easily  obtain  from  you  what  1  wish.  [Direct:  quod  volo,  impe- 
trabo.  ] 

N OTE. — The,se  verbs,  however,  often  take  a  simple  Complementary  1  nlinii  i  re  (§  45(i) . 
So  regularly  in  early  Latin  (exeept  spero);  —  i 

ppllieentnr  obsides  dare  (B.  G.  iv.  21),  tlie,y  promise  to  give  hostages. 

])"romisi  dolimn  vini  dare  (PI.  Ci.st.  512),  T  promised  to  give  ajar  of  iciiie. 


1  Compare  the  Greek  aoi’ist  infinitive  after  similar  verbs. 
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d.  Some  verbs  and  expressions  may  be  used  either  as  verbs  of 
saying,  or  as  verbs  of  commanding,  effecting,  and  the  like.  These 
take  as  their  object  either  an  Infinitive  with  subject  accusative  or  a 
Substantive  clause  of  Purpose  or  Kesult,  according  to  the  sense. 

1 .  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative  (Indirect  Discourse)  :  — 

laudem  saj^ientiae  statuo  esse  maxiinam  (Earn.  v.  13),  I  hold  that  the  glory  of 
wisdom  is  the  greatest.  [Indirect  Discourse.] 
res  ipsa  monebat  tempns  esse  (Att.  x.  8,  1),  the  thing  itself  warned  that  it 
was  time.  [Cf.  monere  ut,  warn  to  do  something.') 
fao  inihi  esse'persaasum  (N.  I),  i.  75),  suyipose  that  I  am  persuaded  of  that. 
[Cf.  facere  ut,  Iring  it  about  that.) 

h6c  volimt  persuadere,  non  interire  animas  (B.  G.  vi.  14),  they  wish  to  con¬ 
vince  that  souls  do  not  perish. 

2.  Subjunctive  (Substantive  Clause  of  Parpo.9e  or  Kesult) ; . — 
statuunt  ut  deoein  inilia  hoininum  mittantur  (B.  G.  vii,  21),  they  resolve  that 

10,000  men  shall  be  sent.  [Purpose  clause  (cf.  §  603).] 

Imio  persuadet  uti  ad  ho.stis  transeat  (id.  iii.  18),  he  persuades  him  to  pass 
over  to  the  enemy. 

PompSius  ,suis  praedixerat  ut  Cae.saris  impetum  exciperent  (B.  C.  iii.  92), 
Fompey  had  instructed  Ids  men  beforehand  to  await  Ccesar's  attack. 
dSnuntiavit  ut  essent  animo  parati  (id.  iii.  86),  he  bade  them  be  alert  and 
steadfast  (ready  in  .spirit). 

N OTE.  —  Tile  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  in  thi.5  construction  is  Indirect  Dis¬ 
course,  and  is  to  be  di.stinguisbed  from  the  simple  infinitive  sometimes  found  with  these 
verbs  instead  of  a  subjunctive  clause  (§503.  d). 

581.  The  Subject  Accusative  of  the  Infinitive,  is  regularly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Indirect  Discourse,  even  if  it  is  wanting  in  the  direct: 
Orator  sum,  1  am  an  orator ;  dicit  se  esse  oratorem,  he  says  he  is  an  orator. 

Note  1.  —  But  the  subject  is  often  omitted  if  easity  uuderstood :  — 

Iguoscere  imprudeiitiae  dixit  (B.  G.  iv.  27),  he  said  he  x^ardoned  their  rasJiness. 
eadem  ab  aliis  quaerit:  reperit  esse  vcra  (id.  i.  IS),  he  inquires  about  these  same 
things  from  others;  he  finds  iha.t  they  are  true. 

Note  2.  —  After  a  relative,  orquam  {than)^  if  the  verb  would  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  main  clause,  it  is  usually  omitted,  and  its  subject  is  attracted  into  the  accusative :  — 
te  suspicor  eisdem  rebus  quihusme  ipsum  commoveri  (Cat.  ]\L  1),  J  suspect  that 
you  are  disturbed  by  the  same  things  as  I. 
coniido  tamen  haec  quoque  tihi  non  minus  grata  quam  ipsos  libros  futura  (Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  5.  20),  J  trust  that  these  facts  too  will  be  no  less  pleo.sing  to  you  than 
the  books  themselves. 

Note  3.  ■ — In  poetry,  hy  a  Greek  idiom,  a  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  in  the  indi¬ 
rect  discour.se  sometimes  agrees  with  tlie  subject  of  the  main  verb :  — 

vir  bonus  et  sapiens  ait  esse  paratus  (Hor.  Ej).  i.  7.  22),  a  good  and  loise  man  says 
he  is  iireparedy  etc.  [In  prose:  ait  se  esse  paratum.] 
sensit  inedio.s  delapsus  in  hostis  (Aen.  ii.  377),  he  found  himself  fallen  among  the 
foe.  [Inxn-ose:  se  esse  delapsum.] 
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582.  When  the  verb  of  saying  etc.  is  passive,  the  construction 
may  be  either  Personal  or  Impersonal.  But  the  Personal  con¬ 
struction  is  more  common  and  is  regularly  used  in  the  tenses  of 
incomplete  action ;  — 

"beats  ^'Ixisse  videor  (Lael.  1-5),  I  seeni  to  have  lived  haj)pily. 

Epatiiinondas  fidibus  praeclare  ceciiiisse  dicitur  (Tusc.  i.  4),  Spaminondas  is 
said  to  have  xjlayeA  excellently  on  the  lyre. 
multi  idem  faoturl  esse  dicuntur  (Earn.  xvi.  12.  4),  many  are  said  to  he  about 
to  do  the  same  thing.  [Active  :  dicunt  multos  facturos  (esse).] 
primi  traduntur  arte  quadain  verba  vinxisse  (Or.  40),  they  first  are  related  to 

have  joined  words  loith  a  certain  skill.  , 

Bibulus  audiebatur  esse  in  Syria  (Att.  v.  18),  it  was  heard  that  Bihulus  was  m 
Syria  (Bibulus  was  beard,  etc.).  [Direct:  Bibulus  est] 
oSterae  Illyrioi  legiones  secuturae  sperabantur  (Tao.  H.  ii.  V4),  the  rest  of  the 

legions  of  lllyricum  were  (xqoected  to  follow. 

videmur  enim  quigturl  fuisse,  nisi  essemus  lacessiti  (De  Or.  ii.  230),  it  seems 
that  we  should  have  kept  quiet,  if  we  had  not  been  molested  (we, seem,  etc.). 
[Direct;  quiessemus  .  .  .  nisi  essemus  lacessiti.] 

Note.  —  The  poets  and  later  writers  extend  the  personal  use  of  the  passive  to  vei^s 
wdiioh  are  not  properly  verba  sentiendi  etc. :  as,  — colligor  dominae  plaeuisse  (Ov.  An  . 
ii.  6.  61),  it  is  gathered  [li-om  this  memorial]  that  I  pleased  my  mistress. 

a.  In  the  compound  tenses  of  verbs  of  saying  etc.,  the  impersonal 
construction  is  more  common,  and  with  the  gerundive  is  regular 
traditum  est  etiam  Homerum  caecum  fuisse  (Tusc.  v.  114),  it  is  a  tradition, 

too,  that  Horiiei’  was  blind.  _ 

ubi  tyrannus  est,  ibi  non  vitiosam,  sed  dicendum  est  plans  nullam  esse  rem 
publicam  (Rep.  iii.  43),  where  there  is  a  tyrant,  it  must  be  said,  not  tha 
the  commonwealth  is  evil,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  ai  all. 

__  An  indirect  jiarrativo  begun  in  the  personal  construotion  may  be  continued 
-with  the  Infinitive' and  Accu.sative  (as  De  Or.  ii.  299;  Liv.  v.  41.  9). 

Subordinate  Clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse 
583.  A  Subordinate  Clause  merely  explanatory,  or  containing 
statements  which  are  regarded  as  true  independently  of  the  quo 
tation,  takes  the  Indicative: — 

quis  neget  haec  omnia  quae  videmus  deorum  potestate  adminlstrail  (  at.  iii. 
21),  who  can  deny  that  all  these  things  we  see  are  ruled  by  the  power  / 

cuius  ingenio  pnlabat  ea  quae  gesserat  posse  celebran 

genius  he  thought  that  those  deeds  which  he  had  done  could  be  ■  " . 

[Here  the  fact  expressed  by  quae  gesserat,  though  not  exp  ana  y, 
felt  to  be  true  without  regard  to  the  quotation :  quae  gessisset  woultt 
mean,  what  Marius  claimed  to  have  done.] 
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Note.  —  Such  a  clau.se  iji  the  indicative  is  not  i-egaj-ded  a,s  a  part  of  the  Indirect 
Dj,scour.5e ;  but  it  often  depends  merely  upon  the  feeling  of  the  writer  whether  he  shall 
use  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive  (ef.  §§  ot)l-5S);i). 

a,  A  subordinate  clause  in  Indirect  Discourse  occasionally  takes 
the  Indicative  when  the /act  is  emphasized  :  — 

factum  eius  hostis  periculum  .  .  .  cum,  Cimbris  et  Teutonis  .  .  .  puLsis,  non 
minorem  laudem  exercitus  quain  ipse  imperator  meritus  videbatur  (B.  G. 
i.  40),  that  a  trial  of  this  enemy  had  been  made  when,  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Cbnhri  and  Teutoni,  the  army  seemed  to  have  deserved  no  less  credit  than 
the  commander  himself. 

h.  Clause, s  introduced  by  a  relative  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
demonstrative  with  a  conjunction  are  not  properly  subordinate,  and 
hence  take  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  (see 
§  308./):  — 

Maroellus  r6quls5,sse  dioitur  Archiinedem  ilium,  quem  cum  audlsset  inter- 
feotum  permole.ste  tulisse  (t'^err.  iv.  131),  Marcellus  is  said  to  have  sought 
for  Archimedes,  and  when  he  heard  that  he  loas  slain,  to  have  been  greatly 
distressed,  [quem  =  et  eum.] 

ccusent  uuuui  quemque  nostrum  mundl  esse  partem,  ex  quo  [=  et  ex  eo] 
illud  natura  consequT  (Fin.  iii.  64),  they  say  that  each  one  of  us  is  a  part 
of  the  universe,  from  which  this  naturally  follows. 

Note.  —Really  subordinate  clauses  occasionally  take  the  aocirsative  and  infinitive : 
(18,  —  quern  ad  modum  .si  non  cledhtur  ohses  pro  i-upto  foedus  se  habiturum,  sic  deditam 
inviolatam  ad  suos  i-cmis.surinn  (Liv.  ii.  13),  [he  .Siiy.s]  as  in  ease  the  ho.stuge  is  not 
given  up  he  shall  co'nsider  the  treaty  as  broken,  so  if  given  up  he  will  return  her 
unharmed  to  her  friends. 

Tlie  infinitive  construction  is  regularly  continued  after  a  coni- 
l)arative  with  quam  :  > — 

addit  sS  prius  occisum  iri  ab  eo  quam  me  violatum  iri  (Att.  11.  20.  2),  he  adds 
that  he  himself  will  be  killed  by  him,  before  I  shall  be  injured. 
nonne  adfinnavi  quidvis  me  potius  perpessurum  quam  ex  Italia  exiturum 
(Fam,  ii.  16.  3),  did  I  not  assert  that  I  would  endure  anything  rather 
than  leave  Italy  ? 

Notj!.  —  Tile  subjunctive  with  or  without  ut  also  occurs  witli  quam  (see  §  5.'1,1.  c). 

y 

Tenses  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse 

584.  The  Present,  the  Perfect,  or  the  Future  Infinitive^s  u.sed 
in  Indirect  Discourse,  according  as  the  time  indicated  is  present, 
past,  or  future  with  reference  to  the  verb  of  saying  etc.  by  which 
the  Indirect  Discourse  is  introduced ;  — 


1  hor  variou.s  way.s  of  expi-essing  the  Future  Ill^i!)iti^'e,  see  §  164  c. 
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cado,  I  am  falling. 
dicil  se  cadere,  he  says  he  is  falling. 
dixit  se  cadere,  he  said  he  was  falling. 

cadebam,  I  VMS  falling ;  cecidi,  I  fell,  have  fallen; 
cecideram,  1  had  fallen. 

dioit  se  cecidisse,  he  says  he  wa^  falling,  fell,  has  fallen,  had  fallen. 
dixit  se  cecidisse,  he  said  he  fell,  had  fallen. 

cadam,  I  shall  fall. 

dicit  se  casurum  [esse],  he  says  he  shall  fall. 
dixit  se  casurum  [esse],  he  said  he  should  fall. 

cecidero,  I  shall  have  fallen. 

dicit  fore  ut  ceciderit  [rare],  he  says  he  shall  have  fallen. 
dixit  fore  ut  cecidisset  [rare],  he  said  he  should  have  fallen. 

a.  All  varieties  of  past  time  are  usually  expressed  in  Indirect 
Discoui'se  by  tlie  Pei-fect  Infinitive,  which  may  stand  for  the  Imper¬ 
fect,  the  Perfect,  or  the  Pluperfect  Indicative  of  the  Direct. 

Note. — Continued  or  repeated  action  iu  past  time  is  sometime, s  expressed  iiy  the 
Present  Inliuitive,  •ndiieli  in  such  cases  stands  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative  of  tlie  Direct 
Discourse  and  is  often  called  tlie  Imperfect  Injinitive. 

This  is  the  regular  construction  after  memini  vheu  referring  to  a  mattei'  of  actual 
experience  or  observation:  as,  —  tc.  memini  haec  dicere,  1  remember  your  saying  this 
(that  you  said  this) .  [Direct:  dixisti  or  dicebas.] 

h.  -The  present  infinitive  posse  often  has  a  future  sense  :  — 
tolius  Galliae  sSse  potirl  posse  spdrant  (B.  G.  i.  3),  they  hope  that  they  shall 
he  able  to  get  pjossessiun  of  all  Gaul. 

Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse 

585.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse  fol¬ 
low  the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  (§  482).  They  depend  for 
their  sequence  on  the  verb  of  m.ying  etc.  by  which  the  Indirect 
Discourse  is  introduced. 

Thus  in  the  sentence,  dixit  se  Romam  iturum  ut  consulem  videret,  he  said  he 
should  go  to  Home  in  order  that  he  might  see  the  consul,  videret  follows  the  sequence 
of  dixit  without  regard  to  the  future  Infinitive,  iturum  [esse],  on  which  it  directly 
depends. 

Note.  —  This  rule  apiilies  to  the  subjinietive  in  subordinate  clan.ses,  to  that  which 
stands  for  tlie  imperative  etc.  (.see  examples,  §  D88),  and  to  that  in  questions  (§  ,'>86). 

H.  A  subjunctive  depending  on  a  Perfect  Infinitive  is  often  in  the 
Imperfect  or  Pluperfect,  even  if  the  verb  of  saying  etc.  is  in  a  pri¬ 
mary  tense  (ef.  §  485.  y);  so  regularly  when  these  tenses  would  have 
been  used  in  Direct  Discourse  :  — 
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Tarquinium  dixisse  ferunt  turn  exsulaiitem  se  intellexisse  quos  fidos  amioos 
habuisset  (Lael.  53),  they  tell  us  that  Tarquin  said  that  then  in  his  exile 
he  had  found  out  what  faithful  friends  he  had  had.  [Here  the  main  verb 
of  saying,  ferunt,  is  j>rimary,  but  the  time  is  carried  back  by  dixisse  and 
intellexisse,  and  tlie  sequence  then  becomes  secondary.] 
tantum  profecisse  vldemur  ttt  a  Graecis  ue  verbormn  quidem  oopia  vinceremur 
(N.  D.  i.  8),  we  seem  to  have  advanced  so  far  that  even  in  abundance  of 
words  we  are  not  surpassed  by  the  Greeks. 

Note  1.  — The  proper  sequence  may  he  seen,  in  each  ca.se,  by  turning  the  Perfect 
Infinitive  into  that  tense  o!  the  Indicative  which  it  represents.  Thus,  il  it  staud,s  for 
an  imperfect  or  an  historical  perfect,  the  sequence  will  be  secondary ;  if  it  stands  for 
a  perfect  definite,  the  .sequence  may  be  either  iiriiuary  or  secondaiy  (§  185.  a). 

Note  2.  —  The  so-called  imperfect  infinitive  after  memini  (§  584.  a.  jr.)  takes  the 
secondary  sequence:  as,  —  ad  me  adire  quosdam  memini,  qui  dicerent  (Fam.  iii.  10.  6),  I 
remember  that  some  persons  visited  me,  to  tell  me,  etc. 

b.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  are  often  used  in  depend¬ 
ent  clauses  of  the  Indirect  Discourse  even  when  the  verb  of  saying 
etc.  is  in  a  secondary  tense ;  — 

dicSbant  .  .  .  totidem  Nervios  (pollicCri)  qui  longissimS  absint  (B.  G.  ii.  4), 
they  said  that  the  Nenii,  who  live  farthest  off,  promised  as  many. 

Note.  —  This  eoustruetion  comes  from  the  tendency  of  language  to  refer  all  time 
in  narration  to  the  time  of  the  speaker  {repraesenttUib) .  In  the  course  of  a  long  pas¬ 
sage  ill  the  Indirect  Discourse  the  tenses  of  the  sulijimetive  often  vary,  sometimes  fol¬ 
lowing  the  sequence,  and  sometimes  affected  by  repraesentatib.  Exainqfies  may  be 
seen  in  B.  G.  i.  13,  vii.  20,  etc. 

Certain  constructions  are  never  affected  by  repraesentdtid .  Such  are  the  Imperfect 
and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  with  cum  temporal,  antequam,  and  priusquam. 


Questions  in  Indirect  Discourse 

586.  A  Question  in  Indirect  DLseourse  may  be  either  in  the 
Subjunctive  or  in  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative. 

A  real  question,  asking  for  an  answer,  is  generally  put  in  the 
Subjunctive  ;  a  rhetorical  question,  asked  for  effect  and  implying 
its  own  answer.,  is  put  in  the  Infinitive  :  —  y 

quid  sibi  vellet  ?  ctir  in  suas  possessionSs  venlret  (B.  ff  i.  44),  vjhat  did  he 
veant  ?  why  did  he  come  into  his  territories  ?  [Real  question.  Direct : 
quid  vis  ?  cur  veuis  ?] 

iium  receutium  iniuriarum  memoriam  [se]  deponere  posse  (id.  i.  14),  could 
he  lay  aside  the  memory  of  recent  wrongs  ?  [Rhetorical  Que.stion. 
Direct ;  num  possum  ?] 

qnem  signum  datflrum  fugientibus  ?  quem  ausurum  Alexaudro  succedere  (Q.  C. 
iii.  6.  7),  who  will  give  the  signal  on  the  retreat  ?  who  will  dare  succeed 
Alexander?  [Rhetorical.  Direct;  quis  dabit  .  .  .  audebit.] 
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•  Note  1.  — No  sharp  Hue  can  he  draw  between  the  Subjunctive  and  the  Infinitive 
in  questions  in  the  Indirect  Discourse.  Whether  tiie  question  is  to  be  regarded  as 
rhetorical  or  real  often  depends  merely  on  the  writer’s  iroiut  of  view :  — 

utrum  partem  regni  petitfirum  esse,  an  totum  erepturum  (Liv.  xlv.  19, 15),  will  you 
ask  part  of  the  regal  power  (he  said),  or  seize  the  whole? 
quia  tandem  praetori  faciendum  fuisse  (id.  xxxi.  iS),  what, pray,  ought  aprxtorto 
have  done ? 

quid  repeute  factum  [esse]  cur,  etc.  (id.  xxxiv.  54),  what  had  suddenly  happened, 
that,  etc.  ? 

N OTE  2.  —  Questions  coming  immediately  after  a  verb  of  asking  arc  treated  as  Indi¬ 
rect  Questions  and  take  the  Subjunctive  (see  §  574).  This  is  true  even  when  the  verb 
of  asking  serves  also  to  introduce  a  passage  in  the  Indirect  Discourse.  The  question 
may  be  either  real  or  rhetorical.  See  quaesivit,  etc.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  15). 

For  the  use  of  tenses,  see  §  585, 

587,  A  Deliberatiye  Subjunctive  (§  444)  in  tlie  Direct  Dis¬ 
course  is  always  retained  in  the  Indirect ;  — 

cur  aliquSs  ox  suls  amitteiet  (B.  C.  i.  72),  why  (thought  he)  should  he  lose 
some  of  his  men  ?  [Direct :  cur  amittam  ?] 

Commands  in  Indirect  Discourse 

588i  All  Imperative  forms  of  speech  take  the  Subjunctive  in 
Indirect  Discourse :  — 

reminisceretur  voteris  iiicoininodi  (B.  G.  i.  13),  remember  (said  he)  the  ancient 
disaster.  [Direct:  reminiscere.] 
fiuem  faciat  (id.  i.  20),  let  him  make  an  end.  [Direct:  fac,] 
ferrent  opem,  adiuvarent  (Liv.  ii.  0),  let  them  bring  aid,  let  them  help. 

a.  This  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  Imperative  of  the  direct  dis¬ 
course,  but  to  the  Hortatory  and  the  Optative  Subjunctive  as  -well. 

Note  1. — Though  these  subjunctives  stand  for  indeijendent  clamses  of  the  direct 
discourse,  they  follow  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tense.s,  being  in  fact  dependent  on 
the  verb  of  saying  etc.  (cf.  §§  483,  585). 

Note  2.  —  A  Prohibition  in  the  Indirect  ni.seourse  is  regularly  expressed  by  ne  with 
the  present  or  imperfect  .subjunctive,  even  when  noli  with  the  infinitive  would  be  used 
in  the  Direct:  as,  —  ne  perturbarentur  (B.  G.  vii.  29),  do  not  (he  said)  be  troubled. 
[Direct :  nolite  pertuibaii.  But  sometimes  nollet  is  found  in  Indirect  Discourse.] 

Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse 

589.  Conditional  sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse  are  expressed 

as  follows :  —  _  > 

1.  The  Protasis,  being  a  subordinate  clause,  is  always  in  the 

Subjunctive. 

2.  The  Apodosis,  if  independent  and  not  hortatory  or  optative, 
is  always  in  some  form  of  the  Infinitive. 
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a.  The  Present  Subjunctive  in  the  apodosis  of  less  vivid  future 
conditions  (§  516.  d)  becomes  the  Future  Infinitive  like  the  Future 
Indicative  in  the  apodosis  of  more  vivid  future  conditions. 

Thus  there  is  no  distinction  between  more  and  less  vivid  future 
conditions  in  the  Indirect  Discourse. 

Examples  of  Conditional  Sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse  are  — 

1.  Simple  Pi-e.seiit  Condition  (§515):  — 

(dixit)  si  ipse  populo  Romano  non  praescriberet  quern  ad  inoduiu  suo  ifiie 
uteretur,  non  oportere  sese  a  populo  Romano  in  suo  lure  iinpediri  (B.  C. 
i.  30),  he  said  that  if  he  did  not  dictate  to  the  Kovian  people  how  tliCii 
should  use  their  rights,  he  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  Roman 
people  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights.  [Direct :  si  non  praescribo  .  .  .  non 
oportet.] 

praediciwit  ...  si  pace  titi  velint,  iniquum  esse,  etc.  (id,  i.  44),  he  asserted 
that  if  they  wished  to  enjoy  peace,  it  veas  unfair,  etc.  [Direct ;  si  volunt 
.  .  .  est.  Bresent  tense  kept  by  repraesentatib  (§  685,  b.  n,).] 

2.  Simple  Past  Condition  (§510):  — 

non  dioarn  ne.  illud  quidem,  si  maxime  in  culpa  fuerit  ApollSnius,  tamen  in 
hominom  lionesti.s,simae  civitatis  lionestissimum  tain  graviter  animad- 
vertl,  causa  indicta,  n6n  oportuisse  (Verr.  v.  20),  I  will  not  say  this 
either,  that,  even  if  Apollonius  loas  very  greatly  in  fault,  still  an  honorable 
man  from  an  honorable  state  ought  not  to  have  been  punished  ,s’o  severely 
without  having  his  case  heard.  [Direct:  si  fuit  ...  non  oportuit.] 

3.  Future  Conditioms  (§  51(i):  — 

(dixil)  quod  si  praetprea  nemo  sequatur,  tamen  se.  cum  sola  decima  legione 
iturnm  (B,  G.  i.  40),  but  if  nobody  else  should  follow,  still  he  would  go 
withthe  tenth  legion  alone.  [Direct ;  si  sequetur  .  .  ,  ibo.  Present  tense 
by  repraesentatib  (§  585.  b.  x.).] 

Haeduis  .se  obsides  redditnrum  non  esse,  neque  els  .  .  ,  bellum  illaturum,  si 
in  eo  raanerent,  quod  convenisset,  stipendiumque  quotaiinis  peuderent : 
si  id  non  fecissent,  longe  eis  fratenium  nnmen  popuii  Romani  afutu- 
rum  (id.  i.  30),  he  said  that  he  would  not  gpk  up  the  hostages  to  the 
Haediii,  but  vmdd  not  make  war  upon  than  if/they  observed,  the  agreement 
which  had  been  matle,  and  paid  tribute  yearly ;  but  that,  if  they  should 
not  do  this,  the  name  of  brothers  to  the  Roman  people  would  be  far  from 
aiding  them.  [Direct :  reddam  .  .  .  inferam  ...  si  manebunt  .  ,  .  pen- 
dent:  si  non  fecerint  .  .  .  aberit.] 

id  i.it  auclivit,  spnsit,  si  in  turliaiii  exisset  a,b  lioinine  tam  necGSSR- 

rio  se  relictum,  futurum  [esse]  ut  ceteri  consilium  sequactur  (Nep.  IJat. 
()),  token  Datames  heard  this,  he  saiv  that,  if  it  should  get  abroad  that  he 
had  heeix  alHindoned  by  a  jd-ccii  so  closely  coinxectcd  with  hitn,  everybody 
else  tooidd  follou)  his  examjole.  [Direct:  si  exierit  .  .  .  sequeatur.] 
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(putaveruiit)  nisi  me  civitate  expulissent,  obtinere  se  non  posse  lioentiam 
cupiditatum  suarum  (Att.  x.  4),  thcry  thowjht  that  unless  they  drove  me 
out  of  the  state,  they  could  not  have  free  play  for  their  desires.  [Direct : 
nisi  (Ciceronem)  expulerimus,  obtinere  non  poterinms.] 

b.  Ill  changing  a  Condition  contrary  to  fact  (§  517)  into  the  Indi¬ 
rect  Discourse,  the  following  points  require  notice  :  — 

1.  The  Protasis  always  remains  unchanged  in  tense. 

2.  The  Apodosis,  if  active,  takes  a  peculiar  infinitive  form,  made  by  com¬ 
bining  the  Participle  in  -urus  witli  fuisse. 

3.  If  the  verb  of  the  Apodosis  is passihe  or  has  no  supine  stem,  the  pe¬ 
riphrasis  futurum  fuisse  ut  (with  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive)  must  be  used. 

4.  An  Indicative  in  the  Apodosis  becomes  a  Perfect  Infinitive. 

Examples  are :  — 

neo  se  superstitem  filiae  futurum  fuisse,  nisi  siieiii  ulciscendae  morti,5  gius 
in  auxilio  ooinmilitdnum  habuisset  (Liv.  iii.  50.  7),  and  that  he  should 
not  now  be  a  survivor,  etc.,  unless  he  had  had  hope,  etc.  [Direct:  non 

superstes  essem,  nisibabuissem.] 

illud  Asia  oogitet,  nuUam  a  se  neque  belli  externi  neque  disoordiaruni  do- 
'  mesticarum  calaniitatem  afuturam  fuisse,  si  hOo  iiuperio  non  teneretur 
(Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  84),  let  Asia  (per.sonified)  think  of  tins,  that  no  disaster,  etc., 
would  not  be  hers,  if  she  were  not  held  by  this  government.  [Diiect; 
abesset,  si  non  tenerer.] 

quid  inimioitiarmn  creditis  [me]  excepturum  fuisse,  si  insontis  lacessissem 
-(Q.  C.  vi.  10.  18),  ivhat  enmities  do  you  think  I  should  have  incurred,  if 
I  had  wantonly  assailed  the  innocent  ?  [exoepissem  ...  si  lacessissem.] 
invitum  se  dicere,  nec  dictiirum  fuisse,  ni  caritas  rei  pfiblicae  vinceret  (Liv. 
ii.  2),  that  he  spoke  unwillingly  and  should  not  have  spoken,  did  not  love 
for  the  state  prevail.  [Direct:  nec  dixissem  .  .  .  ni  vinceret.] 
nisi  ec)  tempore  quidam  nuntil  dS  Caesaris  victoria  .  .  .  essent  allati,  existi- 
raabant  plerique  futurum  fuisse  uti  [oppidum]  amitteretur  (B.  C.  iii.  101), 
most  people  thought  that  unless  at  that  time  reports  of  Ciesar’s  victory 
had  been  brought,  the  town  would  have,  been  lost.  [Direct :  nisi  essent 
allati  .  .  .  amissum  esset.] 

quorum  si  aelas  potuisset  esse  longinquior,  futurum  fuisse  ut  omnibus  per- 
fectis  artibns  hominum  vita  erudiretur  (Tusc.  iii.  09),  if  life  could  have 
been  longer,  human  existence, would  have  been  embellished  by  every  art  in 
Us  perfection.  [Direct:  si  potuisset  .  .  .  erudita  esset.] 
at  plerique  existimant,  si  acrius  Insequi  voluisset,  bellum  eo  die  potmsse 
finire  (B.  C.  iii.  51),  but  most  people  think  that,  if  he  had  chosen  to  follow 
up  the  pursuit  more  vigorously,  he  could  have  ended  the  war  on  that  day. 
[Direct:  si  voluisset  .  .  .  potuit.] 

Caesar  respondit  ...  si  alicuius  iniuriae  sibi  conscius  fuisset,  non  fuisse.dit- 
ficile  cavere  (B.  G.  i.  14),  Caesar  replied  that  if  [the  Koman  people]  had 
been  aware  of  any  wrong  act,  it  would  not  have  been  hard  for  them  to  take 
precautions.  [Direct:  si  fuisset,  non  difficile  fuit  (§  617.  c).] 
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Note  1.^ — In  Indirect  Discourse  Present  Conditions  contrary  to  fact  are  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  fflpodosis  from  Past  Conditions  contrary  to  fact,  but  the  protasis  may 
keep  them  distinct. 

Note  2.  — The  periiihrasis  futurum  fuisse  ut  is  sometimes  used  from  choice  when 
there  is  no  necessity  lor  resorting  to  it,  hut  not  in  Caisar  or  Cicero. 

Note  3.  — Very  rarely  the  Future  Infinitive  is  used  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  to  ex¬ 
press  the  Apodosis  of  a  Present  Condition  contrary  to  fact.  Only  four  or  five  examples 
of  this  use  occur  in  classic  authors:  as,  —  Titurius  clamahat  si  Caesar  aaesset  ueque 
Carnutes,  etc.,  ueque  Eburones  tanta  cum  coutemptione  nostra  ad  castra  ventures  esse 
(B.  G.  v-  29),  Titurius  cried  out  that  if  Csesar  were  present,  neither  would  the  Car¬ 
nutes,  etc.,  nor  would  the  Eburones  be  coming  to  our  camp  vjith  such  contempt. 
[Direct :  si  adesset  .  .  .  venirent.] 


590.  The  following  example  illustrates  some  of  the  foregoing 
principles  in  a  connected  address :  — 


INDIRECT  DISCOURSE 

SI  paoein  populus  ROmauus  cum 
Helvetiis  faceret,  in  earn  partem  iturds 
atque  ibi  futures  Helvetios,  nbi  eos 
Caesar  constituisset  atque  esse  voluis- 
set;  sin  bellO  persequi  perseveraret, 
reminisceretur  et  veteris  incommocli 
populi  Eomani,  et  pristiiiae  virtutis 
Helv6tiorum.  Quod  improviso  unuin 
pagum  adortus  esset,  cum  ei  qui  flumen 
transissent  suis  auxilium  ferre  non  pos- 
sent,  ne  ob  earn  rem  aut  suae  mSgiio 
opere  virtuti  tribueret,  aut  ipsos  despi- 
ceret :  se  ita  a  patribus  mdioribusque 
suis  didicisse,  ut  magis  virtute  quain 
dol5  contenderent,  aut  iiisidiis  niteren- 
tur.  Qua  r6  ne  committeiet,  ut  is  locus 
ubi  constitissent  ex  calamitate  populi 
Romani  et  internecione  exercitus  no¬ 
men  caperet,  aut  meinoriam  proderet. 
—  B.  G.  i.  13. 


DIRECT  DISCOURSE 

Si  pacem  populus  ROmanus  cum 
HelvStils  faciet,  in  earn  partem  ibunt 
atque  ibi  erunt  Helvetii,  ubi  eos  tu 
constitueris  atque  esse  volueris ;  sin 
bello  persequi  perseverabis,  reminiscere 
[inquit]  et  veteris  inooinmodi  populi 
Romani,  et  pristiiiae  virtutis  HelvS- 
tiorum.  Quod  iniprovisS  unum  pagum 
adortus  es,  cum  ei  qui  flumen  transie- 
rant  suis  auxilium  ferre  non  possent,  nS 
ob  earn  rem  aut  tuae  magno  opere  vir¬ 
tuti  tribueris,  aut  nos  despexeris ;  nos 
ita  a  patribus  mdioribusque  nostris  didi- 
cimus,  ut  magis  virtute  quam  dolo  con- 
tendamus,  aut  Insidiis  nitamur.  Qua  rS 
noli  committere,  ut  hie  locus  ubi  consti- 
timus  ex  calamitate  poiiuli  ROinani  et 
internecione  exercitus  nomen  capiat, 
aut  memoria^i  prodat. 

r 


Intermediate  Clauses 

591.  A  Subordinate  clause  takes  the  Subjunctive  — 

1.  When  it  expresses  the  thought  of  some  other  person  than  the 
speaker  or  writer  {Informal  Indirect  Discoursd),  or 

2.  When  it  is  an  integral  part  of  a  Subjunctive  clause  or  equiva¬ 
lent  Infinitive  {Attraction').^ 


^  See  note  on  Indirect  Piisconvso  (§  5T7) . 
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Informal  Indirect  Discourse 

592.  A.  Subordinate  Clause  takes  the  Subjunctive  when  it 
expresses  the  thought  of  some  other  person  than  the  writer  or 
speaker : — 

1.  When  the  clause  depends  upon  another  containing  a  wish,  a 
command,  or  a  question,  expressed  indirectly,  though  not  strictly  in 
the  form  of  Indirect  Discourse  ;  — 

animal  sentit  quid  .sit  quod  deceat  (Off.  i.  If),  an  animal  feels  what  it  is  that 
is  fit. 

liuic  imperat  qufe  possit  adeat  civitStes  (B.  G.  ir.  21),  he  orders  him  to  visit 
what  states  he  can. 

huiie  sibi  ex  aiiimO  sorupulum,  qui  sS  dies  noctisque  stimulat  ao  pungit,  ut 
ovellati,s  postulat  (Ro.se.  Am.  G),  he  begs  you  to  pluck  from  his  heart  tills 
doubt  that  goads  and  stnigs  him  day  and-  night.  [Here  the  relative 
clause  is  not  a  part  of  the  ,I^urpose  expressed  in  evellatis,  but  is  an 
assertion  made  by  the  subject  of  postulat.] 

2v  'When  the  main  clause  of  a  quotation  is  merged  in  the  verb  of 
saying,  or  soine  modifier  of  it :  — 

si  quid  de  his  rebus  dicere  vellet,  feci  potestatern  (Cat.  iii.  11),  if  he  wished 
■to  say  anything  about  these  matters,  I  gave  him  a  chance. 

tuUt  ds  oaede  quae  in  Appia  via  facta  esset  (Mil.  15),  he  passed  a  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  murder  which  (in  the  language  of  the  bill)  took  place  in  the 
Ap>piari  Way. 

nisi  restituissent  statuas,  veheinenter  minatur  (Verr.  ii.  162),  he  threatens  them 
violently  unless  they  should,  restore  the  statues.  [Here  the  main  clause, 
“that  he  will  inflict  piinishiuent,”  is  contained  in  minatur.] 

iis  auxiliuin  suum  pollicitu.s  si  ah  SuSbis  premerentur  (B.  G.  iv.  19),  he 
promised  them  his  aid  if  they  should  be  molested  by  the  Suevi.  [—  polli- 
citus  se  auxilium  laturum,  etc.] 

proliibitio  tollendi,  nisi  pactus  esset,  vim  adhibebat  pactioni  (Verr.  iii.  37), 
the  forbidding  to  take  amay  unless  he  came  to  terms  gave  force  to  the 
bargain. 

.3.  When  a  reason  or  an  explanatory  fact  is  introduced  by  a  rela¬ 
tive  or  by  quod  (rarely  quia)  (see  §  540) ;  — 

Paetus  omnis  libros  quos  frater  suus  reliquisset  mihi  donavit  (Att.  ii.  1.  12), 
Foetus  presented  to  me  all  the  books  vjhich  (be  said)  his  brother  had  left. 

Noth.  —  Under  this  liead  even  what  the  speaker  himself  tliought  under  otlier  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  have  the  Subjunctive.  So  also  with  quod  even  the  verb  of  saying  may 
be  in  the  Subjunctive  (§  540.  K.  2).  Here  belong  also  non  quia,  non  quod,  introducing  a 
reason  expressly  to  deny  it,  (See  §  640.  jf.  ®.) 
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Subjunctive  of  Integral  Part  (Attraction) 

593.  A  clause  depending  upon  a  Subjunctive  clause  or  an 
equivalent  Infinitive  will  itself  take  the  Subjunctive  if  regarded 
as  an  integral  of  that  clause :  —  ^ 

imperat,  dum  res  iudicetur,  lioniinein  adservent :  cum  iudioata  sit,  ad  se  ut 
adducant  (Verr.  iii.  65),  lie  orders  them^  till  the  affair  should  be  decided, 
to  keep  the  man  ;  when  it  is  judged,  to  bring  him  to  him. 

etenim  quis  tarn  dissolute  auiinOest,  qui  haec  cum  videat,  tacere  ao  neglegere 
possit  (Rose.  Am.  32), /or  who  is  so  reckless  of  spirit  that,  when  he  sees 
these  things,  he  can  keep  silent  and  pass  them  by  ? 

in6s  est  Atlienis  laudari  in  contione  eos  qui  sint  in  proelils  iiitei'fecti  (Or. 
151),  it  is  the  custom  at  Athens  for  those  to  be  publicly  eulogized  who 
have  been  slain  in  battle.  [Here  laudari  is  equivalent  to  ut  laudeutm.] 

a.  But  a  dependent  clause  may  be  closely  connected  grammatically 
with  a  Subjunctive  or  Infinitive  clause,  and  still  take  the  Indicative, 
if  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  necessary  logical  part  of  that  clause  :  — 

quodam  mode  postulat  ut,  quem  ad  modura  est,  sic  etiain  appellStur,  tyrannus 
(Att.  X.  4.  2),  in  a  manner  he  demands  that  as  he  is,  so  he  may  be  called, 
a  tyrant. 

natura  fert  ut  els  favearaus  quI  eadem  pericuia  quibus  n5s  perfuBcti  sumus 
iiigrediuntur  (Mur.  4),  nature  prompts  us  to  feel  friendly  towards  those 
who  are  entering  on  the  same  dangers  which  we  have  passed  through. 

nS  liostSs,  quod  tantum  multitudine  poterant,  su6s  oiroumvenire  possent 
(B.  G.  ii.  8),  lest  the  enemy,  because  they  were  so  strong  in  numbers,  should 
be  able  to  surround  his  men. 

si  raea  in  tS  esseiit  ofiScia  solum  tanta  quanta  inagis  a  te  ips5  praedioari 
quam  a  me  ponilerarl  sclent,  vereouiidius  a  t6  .  .  .  peterem  (Fam.  ii.  6), 
if  my  good  services  to  you  were  only  so  great  as  they  are  wont  rather  to 
be  called  by  you  than  to  be  estimated  by  me,  I  should,  etc. 

Note  1.  —  The  use  of  the  Indicative  in  such  clauses  .sometimes  serves  to  emphasize 
the  fact,  as  true  independently  of  the  statement  eoiitaiu^i  in  tlie  suhjuiictive  or  infini¬ 
tive  clause.  But  in  many  cases  no  such  distinction  is  perceptibie. 

Note  2.  —  It  is  often  diificnlt  to  distinguish  hetweeu  Informal  Indirect  Discourse 
and  the  Integral  Part.  Tims  in  iraperavit  ut  ea  flerent  quae  opus  essent,  essent  may 
stand  for  sunt,  and  then  will  he  Indirect  Discourse,  being  a  part  of  the  thought,  hut 
not  a  part  of  the  order ;  or  it  may  stand  for  erunt,  and  then  will  he  Integral  Part,  being 
a  part  of  the  order  itself.  The  difficulty  of  making  the  distinction  in  such  cases  is 
evidence  of  the  close  relationship  between  the.se  two  constructions. 

1  The  subjunctive  in  this  use  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  subjunctive  in  the  main 
clause.  A  dependent  clause  in  a  danse  of  purpose  is  really  a  part  of  the  purpose,  as 
is  seen  from  the  use  of  should  and  other  auxiliaries  in  English.  In  a  result  clause  this 
is  less  clear,  hut  the  re.sult  construction  is  a  branch  of  the  characteristic  (§534),  to 
which  category  the  dependent  danse  in  this  case  evidently  belongs  when  it  takes  the 
subjunctive, 
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594.  IMPORTANT  RULES  OF  SYNTAX 

1.  A  noun  used  to  describe  another,  and  denoting  the  same  person  or 

thing,  agrees  with  it  in  Case  (§  282). 

2.  Adjectives,  Adjective  Pronouns,  and  Participles  agree  with  their 

nouns  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Case  (§  286), 

3.  Superlatives  (more  rarely  Coniparative.s)  denoting  order  and  succes¬ 

sion —  also  medius,  (ceterus),  reliquus  —  usually  designate  not  u>hat 
object,  but  what  part  of  it,  is  meant  (§  293). 

4.  The  Personal  Pronouns  liave  two  forms  for  the  genitive  pilural,  that 

in  -um  being  msed  parliHvely,  and  that  in  -J  ol'tenest  objectively 
(§  295.  h). 

5.  The  Reflexive  Pronoun  (se),  and  usually  the  corre.9ponding  possessive 

(suns),  are  n.sed  in  the  predicate  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  .sen¬ 
tence  or  clause  (§  299). 

().  To  expres.s  Po.s.ses.sion  and  similar  ideas  the  Possessive  Pronouns 
must  be  used,  not  the  genitive  of  the  personal  or  reflexive  pro- 
noun.s  (§  302.  a). 

7.  A  Possessive  I’ronoun  or  an  Adjective  implying  possession  may  take 

an  appo.s'itive  in  the  genitive  case  agreeijig  in  gender,  number,  and 
case  with  an  implied  noun  or  pronoun  (§  302.  e). 

8.  A  Relative  Pronoun  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  Gender  and  Num¬ 

ber,  but  its  Case  depends  on  its  construction  in  the  clause  in 
which  it  .stand.s  (§  305). 

9 .  A  Finite  Verli  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  Number  and  Person  (§  316). 

10.  Adverbs  are  used  to  modify  Verbs,  Adjectives,  and  other  Advei-bs 

(§  321). 

11.  A  Question  of  simple  fact,  requiring  the  answer  yes  or  no,  is  formed 

by  adding  the  enclitic  -ne  to  the  emphatic  word  (§  332). 

12.  When  the  enclitic  -ne  is  added  to  a  negative  word,  —  as  in  nonne,  — 

an  affirmative  answer  is  expected.  The  particle  num  suggests  a 
negative  an.swer  (§  332.  hj.  , 

13.  The  Subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  Nominative  (§  339). 

14.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  direct  address  (§  340). 

15.  A  noun  used  to  limit  or  define  another,  and  not  meaning  the  same 

person  or  thing,  is  put  in  the  Genitive  (§  342). 

16.  The  Possessive  Xlenitive  denotes  the  person  or  thing  to  which  an 

object,  quality,  feeling,  or  action  belongs  (§  843). 
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17.  The  genitive  may  denote  the  Substance  ov  Material  of  which  a 

thing  consi,sts  (§  34-4). 

1 8.  The  genitive  is  u.sed  to  denote  Quality,  but  only  when  the  (jnality  is 

modified  by  an  adjective  (§  345). 

19.  Words  denoting  &  part  are  followed  by  the  Genitive  of  the  icliole  to 

which  the  jrart  belongs  {Partitire  Genitive,  §  346). 

20.  Nouns  of  action,  agency,  and  feeling  go\m\  the  Genitive  of  the  object 

(^Objective  Genitive,  §  348). 

21.  Adjectives  denoting  desire,  knowledge,  memory,  fulness,  power,  sharing, 

guilt,  and  their  opposites ;  participles  in  -ns  when  used  as  adjectives ; 
and  verbals  in  -ax,  govern  the  Genitive  (§  349.  a,  b,  c). 

22.  Verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting  take  either'  the  Accusative  or 

the  Genitive  of  the  object  (§  360).  ' 

23.  Ver'bs  of  reminding  Xdk<i  with  the  Accusative  of  the  person  a  Genitive 

of  the  thing  (§  351). 

24.  Verbs  of  accusing,  condemning,  and  acquitting  take  the  Genitive  of 

the  charge  or  peradty  (§  352). 

25.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  object  indirectly  affected  by  an  actioir 

(^Indirect  Object,  §  301). 

26.  Many  verbs  signifying  to  favor,  help,  please,  trust,  and  their  contraries  ; 

also,  to  believe,  persuade,  command,  obey,  serve,  resist,  envy,  threaten, 
pardon,  and  sqmre,  take  the  Dative  (§  367). 

27.  Many  verbs  compounded  •with  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  post,  prae, 

pro,  sub,  super',  and  some  •n'ith  circum,  admit  the  Dative  of  the 
indirect  object  (§  370). 

28.  The  Dative  is  used  wdth  esse  and  similar  woi'ds  to  denote  Possession 

(§  a73). 

29.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  with  the  Gerundive,  to  denote  the 

person  on  -whom  the  necessity  rests  (§  374). 

30.  The  Dative  often  depends,  not  on  any  pmrticular  word,  but  on  the 

general  meaning  of  the  .sentence  (fDatioe  of  Peference,  §  376). 

31.  JMany  verbs  of  taking  away  and  the  like  take  the  Dative  (especially 

of  a  person')  instead  of  the  Ablati^'  of  Separation  (§  381). 

32.  The  Dative  is  used  to  denote  the  Purpose  or  End,  often  with  another- 

Dative  of  the  person  or  thing  affected  (§  382). 

33.  The  Dative  is  used  with  adjectives  (and  a  few'  adverbs)  of  fitness, 

nearness,  likeness,  service,  inclination,  and  their  opposites  (§  384). 
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34.  Tlie  Direct  Object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the  Accusative 

(§  387). 

35.  An  intransitive  verb  often  takes  the  Accusative  of  a  noun  of  kindred 
'  meaning,  usually  modified  by  an  adjective  or  in  some  other  man¬ 
ner  (Cognate  Accusative,  §  390). 

36.  Verbs  of  naming,  clWosing,  appointing,  making,  esteeming,  showing,  and 

the  like,  may  take  a  Predicate  Accusative  along  with  the  direct 
object  (§  393). 

37.  d'ransitive  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  sometimes  take  (in 

addition  to  the  direct  object)  a  Secondary  Object,  originally  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  preposition  (§  394). 

38.  Seine  verbs  of  asking  and  teaching  may  take  two  Accusatives,  one  of 

the  Person,  and  the  other  of  the  Thing  (§  396). 

39.  The  subject  of  an  Infinitive  is  in  the  Accusative  (§  397.  e). 

40.  Duration  of  Time  and  Extent  of  Sjiace  are  expressed  by  the  Accusa¬ 

tive  (§§  424.  c,  425). 

41. '  Words  signifying  separation  or  privation  are  followed  by  the  Abla¬ 

tive  {A  blative  of  Separation,  §  400). 

42.  The  Ablative,  usually  with  a  preposition,  is  used  to  denote  the  source 

'  fi'om  which  anything  i.s  derived  or  the  material  of  which  it  consists 

'  (§  403). 

43.  The  Ablative,  with  or  without  a  preposition,  is  used  to  express  cause 

(§  404). 

44.  The  Voluntary  Agent  after  a  passive  verb  is  expressed  by  the  Abla¬ 

tive  with  a  or  ab  (§  405). 

45.  The  Comparative  degree  is  often  followed  by  the  Ablative  signifying 

than  (§  406). 

46.  The  Comparative  may  be  followed  by  quam,  than.  When  ^ 

used,  the  two  things  compared  are  put  in  the  same  case,  (§  -  O-' 

47.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  tlie  means  or  instrument  of  an  action 

(§  409). 

48.  The  deponents,  utor,  fruor,  fungor,  potior,  and  vescor,  with  several  of 

their  compounds,  govern  the  Ablative  (§  410). 

49.  Opus  and  usus,  signifying  need,  are  followed  by  the  Aolatiie  (§  411). 

50.  The  manner  of  an  action  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative,  usually  with 

cum  unless  a  limiting  adjective  is  used  with  the  noun  (tj 
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51.  Accompanimeni  is  denoted  by  the  Ablatiye,  regularly  with  cum 

(§  413). 

52.  With  Comparatives  and  words  impljdng  comparison  the  Ablative  is 

used  to  denote  the  degree  of  difference  (§  414). 

53.  The  quality  of  a.  thing  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  an  adjective 

or  genitive  Modifier  (§  415). 

54.  The  pirice  of  a  thing  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (§  416). 

55.  The  Ablative  of  Specification  denotes  that  in  respect  to  ivhich  any¬ 

thing  is  or  is  done  (§  418). 

56.  The  adjectives  dignus  and  indignus  take  the  Ablative  (§  418.  Z>). 

57.  A  noun  or  pronoun,  wdth  a  participle  in  agreement,  may  be  put  in 

the  Ablative  to  define  the  time  or  circumstances  of  an  action 
(AMative  Absolute,  §  419). 

An  adjective,  or  a  second  noun,  niaj’"  take  the  place  of  the  participle  in  the 
ablative  absolute  construction  (§  419.  a). 

58.  Time  when,  or  within  which,  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative ;  time  how 

long  by  the  Accusative  (§  423). 

5.9.  Relations  of  Place  are  expre.ssed  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  place  from  which,  by  tlie  Ablative  wdth  ab,  de,  ex. 

2.  TAiq  place  to  which  (or  end  of  motion),  bj'  the  Accusative  w'ith 

ad  or  in. 

3.  d'he  place  where,  by  the  Ablative  with  in  {Locative  Ablative). 

(§420.) 

00.  With  name.?  of  Wwns  and  small  islands,  and  wdth  domus  and  rus,  the 
relations  of  place  are  expressed  as  follows:  — 

1.  The.plare  from  which,  by  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition. 

2.  The  place  to  which,  bj’^  the  Accusative  vvithout  a  pireposition. 

3.  The  jdace  where,  by  the  Locative.  (§  427.) 

01.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  used  in  the  present  tense  to  express 
an  exhortation,  a  command,  or  a  concession  (§§  439,  440). 

62.  I'lie  Optative  Subjunctive  i,9  used  to  express  a  icish.  The  present 

tense  denotes  the  wish  as  possible,  the  imperfect  as  unaccomplished 
in  pi’esent  time,  the  joluperfect  as  unaccomplished  in  jiast  time 
(§  441). 

63,  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  questions  implying  (1)  doubt,  indignation, 

or  (2)  an  impossibility  of  the  thing’s  being  done  {Deliherative  Svh- 
jiinclive,  §  444). 
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64.  The  Potential  Siibjunctive  is  used  to  suggest  an  action  as  possible  or 

conceivable  (§  446). 

65.  The  Imperative  is  used  in  commands  and  entreaties  (§  448). 

66.  Prohibition  is  regularly  expressed  in  classic  prose  (1)  by  noli  with  the 

Infinitive,  (2)  by  cave  with  the  Present  Subjunctive,  (3)  by  ne  with 
the  Perfect  Subjunctive  (§  450). 

67.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject  accusative,  may  be  used 

with  est  and  similar  verbs  (1)  as  the  Subject,  (2)  in  Apposition  with 
the  subject,  or  (3)  as  a  Predicate  Nominative  (§  452). 

68.  Verbs  w’hich  imply  another  action  of  the  same  subject  to  complete  their 

meaning  talre  the  Infinitive  without  a  subject  accusative  (^Compile- 
mentary  Injiniiwe,  §  466). 

69.  The  Infinitive,  with  subject  accusative,  is  used  with  verbs  and  other 

expressions  of  knowing,  ihinking,  telling,  and  p/erceiving  {Indirect 
Discourse,  see  §  4o0). 

70.  The  Infinitive  is  often  used  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative  in  narration, 

and  takes  a  subject  in  the  Nominative  {Historical  Infinitive,  §  463). 

71.  Sequence  of  Tenses.  In  complex  sentences,  ^primary  tense  in 

the  main  clause  is  followed  bj'  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive 
in  the  dependent  clause ;  a  secondary  tense  by  the  Imperfect  or 
Pluperfect  (§  483). 

72.  Participles  denote  time  as  present,  past,  or  ftdure  with  respect  to  the 

time  of  the  verb  in  their  clause  (§  489). 

73.  The  Gerund  and  the  Gerundive  are  used,  in  tlie  oblique  oases,  in 

many  of  the  constructions  of  nouns  (§§  601-507). 

74.  The  Supine  in  -um  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion  to  express  Purpose 

(§  509)- 

75.  The  Supine  in  -u  is  used  with  a  few  adjectives  and  with  the  nouns 

fas,  nefas,  and  opus,  to  denote  Specification  (§  510). 

76.  Dum,  modo,  dummodo,  and  tantum  ut,  introducing  a  Proviso,  take 

the  Subjunctive  (§  528). 

77.  Final  clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  ut  f^uti),  negative 

ne  (ut  ne),  or  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Relative  Adverb  (§  531). 

78.  A  Relative  Clause  with  the  Subjunctive  is  often  used  to  indicate  a 

characteristic  of  the  antecedent,  especially  where  the  antecedent  is 
otherwise  undefined  (§  535). 

79.  Dignus,  indignus,  aptus,  and  idoneus,  take  a  Subjunctive  clause  with 

,  a  relative  (rarely  with  ut)  (§  535./). 
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80.  Clauses  of  Result  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  ut,  .so  that 

(negative,  ut  non),  or  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Relative  Adverb 
(§  537). 

81.  The  Causal  Particles  quod,  quia,  and  quoniam  take  the  Indicative 

when  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  writer  or  rpeaher ; 
the  Subjunctive  when  the  rea.son  is  given  on  the  authoi'ity  of 
another  (§  540). 

82.  The  particles  postquam  (posteaquam),  ubi,  ut  (ut  primum,  ut  semel), 

simul  atque  (simul  ac,  or  simul  alone)  take  the  Indicative  (usuall}' 
in  the  perfect  or  the  historical  present')  (§  544). 

83.  A  Temporal  clause  with  cum,  when,  and  some  past  tense  of  the  Indica¬ 

tive  dates  or  defines  the  lime  at  which  the  action  of  the  main  verb 
occurred  (§  545). 

84.  A  Temporal  clau.se  witli  cum  and  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Sub¬ 

junctive  descrihes  the  circmnsiances  that  accompanied  or  preceded 
the  action  of  the  main  verb  (§  546). 

85.  Cum  Causal  or  Conces.sive  takes  the  Subjunctive  (§  549). 

For  other  concessive  particles,  sec  §  5'2T. 

86.  In  Indirect  Discourse  tlie  main  clause  of  a  Declaratory  Sentence  i.s 

put  in  the  lnfi)iitive  witli  Subject  Accusative.  All  suhordpiale 
clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  (§  580). 

87.  The  Present,  the  Perfect,  or  the  Future  Infinitive  i.s  u.sed  in  Indirect 

Discour.se,  according  a.s  the  time  indicated  'is, present,  past,  or  future 
with  reference  to  the  verb  of  saying  etc.  by  which  the  Indirect  Dis¬ 
course  is  introduced  (§  584). 

88.  In  Indirect  Discourse  a  real  question  is  generally  put  in  tlie.  Subjunc¬ 

tive;  a  rhetorical  question  in  the  Infinitive  (§  586). 

89.  All  Imperative  forms  of  speech  take  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect 

Discour.se  (§  588). 

90.  A  Subordinate  clause  takes  the  Subjunctive  when  it  expres.ses  the 

thought  of  some  otlier  pierson  than  the  wi-iter  or  speaker  {Informal 
Indirect  JPscourse,  g  592). 

91.  A  clause  depending  on  a  Subjunctive  clau.se  or  .an  equivalent  Infini¬ 

tive  will  itself  take  the  Subjunctive  if  regarded  as  an  integral  pari 
of  that  clause  [Attract'ion,  §  593). 

For  Prepositions  and  their  cases,  see  §§  220,  221. 

For  Coiiditioual  ,Senteiice,s,  see  §  (Scheme  in  §  514.) 

For  ways  of  expressing’  Purpose,  see  §  533. 
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ORDER  OF  WORDS 

595.  Latin  differs  from  English  in  having  more  fi'eedom  in  the 
arrangement  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relative 
inipoi'tance  of  the  ideas  in  a  sentence. 

596.  As  in  other  languages,  the  Subject  tends  to  stand  first,  the 
Predicate  last.  Thus, — 

Pausanias  Lacedaemonius  inagnus  liomO  sed  varius  in  omni  genere  vitae  fuit 
(Nep.  Pans.  1),  Pausanias  the  LacecUemonian  vjas  a  great  man,  but  in¬ 
consistent  in  the  whole  course  of, his  life. 

Note.  —  Thi.s  liappens  because,  from  the  .speaker’.s  ordinary  point  of  view,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  discourse  is  the  most  important  thing  in  it,  a..s  singled  out  from  all  other 
things  to  be  spoken  of. 

Cl.  There  is  in  Latin,  however,  a  special  tendency  to  place  the  verb  itself 
last  of  all,  after  all  its  modifier.s.  But  many  writer.s  purposely  avoid  the 
monotony  of  tliis  arrangement  by  putting  the  verb  last  but  one,  followed 
by  some  single  word  of  the  pi-edicate. 

59Y.  In  connected  discourse  the  Avord  most  prominent  in  the 
speaker’s  mind  comes  first,  and  so  on  in  oi'der  of  prominence. 

This  relative  prominence  corresponds  to  that  indicated  in  Eng¬ 
lish  by  a  graduated  stress  of  voice  (usually  called  emjohasis). 

a.  The  difference  in  emphasis  expre.ssed  by  difference  in  order  of  words 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  passages  :  — 

■  apud  Xenophontem  autem  moriSns  Cyrus  inaior  haeo  dioit  (Cat.  M.  79),  i.\ 
XEXoriiON  too,  on  his  death-bed  Cyrus  the  elder  utters  these  words. 

Cyrus  quidein  haeo  uioriens ;  nos,  si  placet,  nostra  videamus  (id.  82),  Cvuus, 
to  be  sure,  utters  these  vjords  on  his  death-bed,;  let  us,  if  you  please,  con¬ 
sider  our  ovjn  case. 

Cyrus  quidem  apud  Xenophontem  eo  senmne,  quern  morims  habuit  (id. 
30),  Cvuu.s,  to  be  sure,  in  Xenophon,  in  that  speech  which  he  uttered  on 
his  death-bed. 

Note.  —  This  .stre.s.s  or  emjdinsis,  liowcver,  in  English  docs  not  nectsssarily  .show 
any  violent  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  but  is  infinitely  varied, 
constantly  iiicreasiiig  and  dimjni.shiiig,  and  often  so  subtle  as  to  be  uiinotiood  except 
in  earefui  study.  So,  as  a  general  rule,  the  precedence  of  words  in  a  Latin  sentence 
is  not  luochanical,  but  corresponds  to  tlie  prominence  wliicli  a  good  speaker  would 
mark  by  skilfully  managed  .stress  of  voice.  A  Latin  written  sentence,  therefore,  lias 
all  the  clearness  and  expression  which  could  be  given  to  a  spoken  discourse  by  the  iiest 
actor  in  English.  Some  exceptions  to  the  rule  will  he  treated  later. 

The  first  chapter  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  if  rendered  .so  as  to  bring 
out  as  far  as  po,ssible  the  shades  of  empihasis,  would  run  thus  :  — 
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GAUL,i  in  the  widest  sense,  is  di¬ 
vided  ^  into  three  parts, ^  which  are 
inhabited^  (as  follows):  one®  by  the 
Belgians,  another®  by  the  Aquitani, 
the  third  by  a  people  called  in  their 
own  ’’  language  Celts,  in  ours  Gauls. 
These  8  in  their  language,®  institutions, 
and  laws  are  all  of  them  “  different. 
The  GAULS  (proper)  are  separated  i^ 
from  the  Aquitani  by  the  river  Garonne, 
from  the  Belgians  by  the  Marne  and 
Seine.  Of  these  i®  (tkibbs)  the  brav¬ 
est  of  all  11  are  the  Belgians,  for  the 
reason  that  they  live  farthest  i®  away 


Gallia  est  oninis  divlsa  in  partis 
tris,  quarum  unam  incolunt  Belgae, 
aliain  Aquitani,  tertiam  qui  ipsorum 
lingua  Celtae,  nostra  Galli  appellan- 
tur.  Hi  omnes  lingua,  institutis,  legi- 
bus  inter  se  differunt.  Gallos  ab 
Aquitanis  Garumna  flumen,  a  Belgis 
Matrona  et  Sequana  dividit.  Horum 
omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae,  prop- 
terea  quod  a  cultu  atque  humanitate 


1  GAUL:  emphatic  a.s  the  subject  of  discourse,  as  with  a  title  or  the  like. 

2  Divided :  opposed  to  the  false  conception  (imidied  in  the  use  of  omnis)  that  the 
country  called  Gallia  by  the  Romans  is  one.  This  apipeaivs  more  clearly  from  the  fact 
that  Cajsar  later  speaks  of  the  Galli  in  a  narrower  sense  as  distinct  from  the  other  two 
tribes,  who  w'itli  them  inhabit  Gallia  in  the  wider  sense. 

8  Parts:  continuing  the  emphasis  begun  in  divlsa.  Not  three  parts  as  opposed  to 
any  other  number,  h\it  into  parts  at  all. 

1  Inhabited :  emphatic  as  the  next  subject,  “The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  are,  etc.” 

5  One :  given  more  prominence  than  it  otherwise  would  liave  on  account  of  its  close 
connection  with  quarum. 

®  Another,  etc. :  oppo,9ed  to  otie. 

t  Their  own,  ours :  strongly  opposed  to  each  other. 

8  These  (tribes) :  the  main  subject  of  discourse  again,  collecting  under  one  head 
the  names  previously  mentioned. 

®  Language,  etc. :  these  are  the  most  prominent  ideas,  as  giving  the  striking  points 
which  distinguish  the  trjbes.  The  emphasis  becomes  natural  in  English  if  w'6  say 
“  these  have  a  different  language,  different  institutions,  different  laws.” 

L>  All  of  them:  the  emphasis  on  all  marks  the  distributive  character  of  the  adjec¬ 
tive,  as  if  it  w^ere  “every  one  has  its  own,  etc.” 

11  GAULS  :  emphatic  as  referring  to  the  Gauls  proper  in  distinction  from  the  other 
tribes. 

12  Sepsarated :  though  this  word  contains  an  indisijensable  idea  in  the  connection,  yet 
it  has  a  subordinate  piosition.  It  is  not  empthatic  iu  Latin,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
it  cannot  be  made  empdiatic  in  English.  The  sense,  is:  The  Gauls  lie  between  the 
Aquitani  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Belgians  on  the  other. 

13  Of  THESE  :  the  subject  of  discourse. 

11  All :  empiliasiziug  the  supierlative  idea  in  “  bravest  ”  ;  they,  as  Gauls,  are  assumed 
to  be  warlike,  but  the  mo,st  so  of  all  of  them  are  the  Belgians. 

15  Farthest  away:  one  might  expect  absunt  (are  away)  to  have  a  more  empjliatie 
place,  but  it  is  dwarfed  in  importance  by  the  piredoininance  of  the  main  idea,  the  effemi¬ 
nating  influences  from  which  the  Belgians  are  said  to  be  free.  It  is  not  that  they  live 
farthest  off  that  is  insisted  on,  hut  that  the  civilization  of  the  Province  etc.,  which 
would  soften  them,  comes  le.ss  in  their  way.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  absunt  has 
already  been  anticipated  by  the  construction  of  cultu  .and  still  more  by  longissime,  so’ 
that  when  it  comes  it  amounts  only  to  a  formal  part  of  the  sentence.  Thus, —  ‘  ‘  because 
tlie  civilization  etc,  of  the  Province  (which  w'ould  soften  them)  is  farthest  from  them,” 
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from  the  cii'ilization  and  kefinement  provinciae  longissime  absunt,  minime- 
of  the  Province,  and  because  they  are  que  ad  eos  mercatores  saepe  conime- 

LEAST 1  of  all  of  them  subject  to  the  ant  atque  ea  quae  ad  effeininandos 

visits  of  traders,^  and  to  the  (conse-  animos  pertinent  important,  proximi- 

quent)  importation  of  such  things  as  ^  que  sunt  Gerraanis,  qui  trans  Rhenum 

tend  to  soften  ^  their  warlike  spirit ;  incolunt,  quibuscuin  continentei-  bel¬ 
aud  are  also  nearest  ®  to  the  Germans,  lum  gerunt.  Qua  de  causa  Helvetii 

w'ho  live  across  the  Rhine,‘‘  and  with  quoque  reliquos  Gallos  virtute  praece- 

whom  they  are  incessantly "  at  war.  dunt,  quod  fere  cotidianis  proeliis  cum 

For  the  same  reason  the  Heuvetians,  as  Germanis  contendunt,  cum  aut  suis 

well,  are  superior  to  all  the  other  Gauls  finibus  eos  prohibent,  aut  ipsi  in  eorum 

in  valor,  because  they  are  engaged  in  finibus  helium  gerunt.  Eorum  una 

almost  daily  battles  with  the  Germans,  pars,  quani  GallOs  obtinSre  dictum 

either  defending  their  own  boundaries  est,  initimn  capit  a  fluinine  Rhodano ; 

from  them,  or  themselves  making  war  continetur  Garunina  flumine,  Oceano, 

on  those  of  the  Germans.  Of  all  this  finibus  Belgarum  ;  attingit  ctiam  ah 

country,  one  part  —  the  one  which,  Sequanls  et  HelvStiis  fluinen  Rhenum  ; 

as  has  been  said,  the  Gauls  (proper)  vergit  ad  septentriSnS.s.  Bclgao  ab 

occupy  —  BEGixs  at  the  river  Rhone.  extremis  Galliae  finibus  oriuntur: 

Its  boundaries  are  the  river  Garonne,  pertinent  ad  inferiOrein  partem  flii- 

the  ocean,  and  the  confines  of  the  Bel-  minis  RhenI ;  speotant  in  septentrio- 

gians.  It  even  heaciies  on  the  side  neni  et  orientem  sOlem.  Aquitania 

of  the  Sequani  and  Helvetians  the.  river  a  Garumna  fiuraine  ad_  PyrenaeOs 

Rhine.  Its  general  direction  is  towards  inontis  et  earn  partem  Oceanl  quae 

the  north.  The  Belgians  begin  at  est  ad  Hispaniam  pertinet;  spectal 

the  extreme  limits  of  Gaul ;  they  reach  inter  oooasum  soils  et  septentriOnes. 

(on  this  side)  as  far  as  the  lower  part 

of  the  Rhine.  They  spread  to  the  northward  and  eastward. 

Aquitania  extends  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  part  of  the, 
ocean  that  lies  towards  Spain.  It  runs  off  westward  and  northward. 

h.  The  more  important  word  is  never  placed  last  for  emphasis.  The 
apparent  cases  of  this  usage  (when  the  enijohasis  is  not  misconceived)  are 
cases  where  a  wmrd  is  added  as  an  afterthought,  either  real  or  affected,  and 
so  has  its  position  not  in  the  sentence  to  which  it  i.s  ajij^ended,  but,  as  it 
ivere,  in  a  new'  one. 

r  Least  :  made  emphatic  here  by  a  common  Latin  order,  the  chiasmus  (§  598.  /) . 

2  Traders:  tlie  fourtJi  member  of  the  chiasrmts,  opposed  to  cultu  and  humanitate. 

3  Such  things  as :  the  importance  of  the  nature  of  the  importations  oversliadow'S  the 
fact  that  they  are  imported,  w'hie.li  fact  is  anticipated  in  traders. 

*  Soften :  cf .  w'hat  is  said  in  note  15,  p.  394.  They  are  brave  because  they  have 
less  to  .soften  them,  their  native  barbarity  being  taken  for  granted. 

e  Nearest :  the  .same  idiomatic  promhieiiee  as  in  note  1  above,  but  varied  by  a  special 
usage  combining  chiasmus  and  anaphora  {§  598./). 

6  Across  the  Rhine :  i.e.  and  so  are  perfect  savages. 

7  Incessantly:  tlie  continuance  of  the  warfare  becomes  the  all-important  idea,  as 
if  it  w'ere  ‘Land  not  a  day  passes  in  which  they  are.  not  at  war  witli  them.” 
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598.  The  main  rules  for  the  Order  of  Words  are  as  follows  :  — 

a.  In  any  phrase  the  determining  and  mo.st  significant  word  come,s 
first :  — 

1,  Adjective  and  Xoun  :  — 

omnis  homines  decet,  et'Erv  man  ought  (opposed  to  some  who  do  not). 

Luoiu.s  Catilina  nobili  genere  natus  fuit,  magna  vI  et  animi  et  corporis, 
,sed  ingenio  malo  pravoque  (Sail.  Cat,  5),  Lucius  Catiline  was  horn  of  a 
NOBLE  family,  with  oreat  force  of  mind  and  body,  hut  with  a  nature 
that  was  evil  and  depraved.  [Here  the  adjectives  in  the  first  part  are 
the  emphatic  and  important  words,  no  antithesis  between  the  nouns 
being  a.s  yet  thought  of ;  liut  in  the  second  branch  the  noun  is  meant 
to  be  opposed  to  those  before  mentioned,  and  immediately  takes  the 
prominent  place,  as  is  seen  by  the  natural  English  emphasi.s,  thu.s  mak¬ 
ing  a  ctiiasmus.'^] 

2.  Word  with  modifying  ca,se  :  — 

quid  magis  EparainCuidam,  Thebanorum  imperatorem,  quam  victoriae  ThS- 
banOrum  consulere  decuit  (Inv.  i.  69),  what  should  Epaminondas,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  TmmANs,  have  aimed  at  more  than  the  victory  of  the 
Thebans  ? 

lacrima  nihil  citius  arescit  (id.  i.  109),  nothing  dries  quicker  than  a  tear. 

n§mo  fev6  laudis  oupklus  (De  Or.  1.  14),  hardly  any  one  desirous  of  glory 
(cf.  Manil.  7,  avid!  laurli.s,  eaoeu  for  glory). 

b.  Numeral  adjective.s,  adjectives  of  quantity,  demonstrative,  relative, 
and  interrogative  prononn.s  and  adverbs,  tend  to  ])recede  the  word  or  words 
to  which  they  belong :  — 

cum  aliqua  perturbatione  (Off.  i.  137),  xuith  so},iE“distarha.nce. 

hoc  fint)  praestamus  (I)e  Or.  i.  32),  in  itils  one  thing  we  excel. 

ceterae  fere  artSs,  the  otheic  arts. 

Note.  —  This  hapj)eiis  lieeause  .such  W(ird.s  are  usually  emphatic;  Imt  often  the 
word.s  connected  with  tliem  are  more  so,  and  in  such  ca.ses  tlie  pronoums  etc.  yield  (he 
emphatic  ])Iace :  — 

causa  aliqua  (De  Or  i.  250),  .some  case. 

stilus  ille  tuns  (id.  i.  257),  ihut  weill-known  style  of  yours  (in  an  antithesis ;  ,see 
p,a,ssage).  pile  is  idiomatic  in  this  sense  and  position.] 

Romam  quae  apportata  sunt  (Yerr  iv.  Vll),ivhat  xoere  curried  to  Rome  (in  contrast 
to  what  remained  at  Syracuse). 

c.  Wlieu  sum  is  used  as  tlie  Substantive  veil)  (§  284.  h),  it  regularly 
stands  first,  or  at  any  rate  before  its  .suliject :  — 

est  viri  magni  punire  sontis  (Off.  i.  82),  it  is  the.  duty  of  a  great  man  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  guilty. 

'  ,So  called  from  the  Greek  letter  X  (chi),  on  account  of  tlie  cris.s-cro.ss  arrangement 
of  tile  words.  Tims,  “xj]  (see/below). 
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d.  The  verb  may  come  first,  or  have  a  prominent  position,  either  (1) 
because  the  idea  in  it  is  empliatic;  or  ('2)  because  the  predication  of  the. 
ichole  statement  is  empliatic  ;  or  (o)  the  tense  only  may  be  emphatic  :  — 

(1)  dicebat  idem  Cotta  (Ofi.  ii.  69),  Gotta  used  to  sai  the  same  thing  (opposed 

to  others’  boasting). 

idem  fecit  adulescens  M.  Antonius  (id.  ii.  49),  the  same  thing  was  done  by 
Mark  Antony  in  his  youth.  [Opposed  to  dixl  just  before.] 
facis  aiuioe  (Lael.  9),  you  act  kindly.  [Cf.  amice  facis,  you  are  very  Kirn 
(you  act  kindly).] 

(2)  propensior  benignita,s  es-se  debebit  in  calaniitosos  nisi  forte  erunt  digni 

oalamitate  (Off.  ii.  62),  liberality  ought  to  be  readier  toward  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  unless  perchance  they  keally'  nissEuvn  their  misfuriune. 
prae.sertiin  cum  scribat  (l^anaetius)  (id.  iii.  8),  especially  ■when  he  does  sav 
(in  his  books).  [Opposed  to  something  omitted  by  him.] 

(3)  fuimus  Troes,  fuit  Ilium  (Aen.  ii.  325), wc  have  ceased  to  be  Trojans,  Troy 

is  now  no  moke. 

loquor  autem  d6  communibus  anilcitiis  (Off.  iii.  4-5),  but  1  am  speaking  now 
of  common  friendshipjs. 

e.  Often  the  connection  of  two  empliatic  plirases  is  brought  about  liy 
giviiig  the  precedence  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  each  and  leaving  the 
less  prominent  parts  to  follow  in  inconspicuous  places  :  — 

plures  solent  esse  causae  (Off.  i.  28),  there  are  usually  sevukal  reasons. 
quos  amisimus  civis,  eOs  Martis  vis  perculit  (Marc.  17),  vmA’t  fellow-citizens 
we  have  lost,  have  been  stricken  down  by  th£  violence  of  war. 
maxlmas  tibi  omnes  gratias  agimus  (id.  33),  roe  all  render  you  the  warmest 
thanks. 

haec  res  uuius  est  propria  Caesaris  (id.  11),  this  expAoU  belongs  to  Ccesar 

ALONE. 

obiuvgatiOnes  etiam  nOn  nnniquam  incidunt  neoessfiriae  (Off.  i.  130),  occa¬ 
sions  Eoii  REBUKE  ttlso  so.METi.MES  occuT  wldch  are  unavoidable. 

f.  Antithesis  between  two  pairs  of  ideas  i.s  indicated  by  placing  the  pairs 
either  (1)  in  the  same  order  {ctnaphoraj  or  (2)  in  exactlji  the  opposite  order 
(^chiasmus')  :  — 

(1)  reruin  copia  verhorum  copiam  gignit  (He  Or.  iii.  125),  AnuNiiANOE  of  .mat¬ 

ter  produces  copiousness  of  expression. 

(2)  leges  supplicio  improbOs  affleiunt,  defendunt  ao  tuentur  bonos  (Legg.  ii. 

13),  the  laws  vesit  punishments  upon  the  wicked,  but  t/ip  good  they 
DEFEND  and  PROTECT. 

ts’ote.  —  Cliiasnnis  i.s  very  common  in  Latin,  and  often  seems  in  fact  the  more  inarti¬ 
ficial  construction.  In  an  artless  narrative  one  might  hear,  “The  women  were  all 
drowned,  they  saved  the  men.” 

noil  igitur  utilitfitera  amicitia  sed  utilitfis  amicitiam  conseeuta  est  (Lael.  51),  it  'is 
not  then  that  friendship  /las  followed  upon  advantage,  hut  advantage  upon 
friendship.,  [Here  the  chiasmus  is  only  grammatical,  the  ideas  being  in  the 
'  parallel  order.]  (See  also  p.  395 :  longissime,  minime,  proximi.) 
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g.  A  modifier  of  a  phrase  or  some  part  of  it  is  often  embodied  within 
the  phrase  (cf.  a)  ;  — 

de  communi  hoininnm  memoria  (Tusc.  i.  59),  hi  regard  tu  the  lniveksal 
memory  of  man. 

h.  A  favorite  order  with  the  poets  is  tlie  interlocked,  by  which  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  one  pair  comes  between  the  jrarts  of  the  other  {synchysk)  ;  ■ — 

et  superiecto  pavidae  iiatavuiit  aequore  damiuae  (Hor.  Od.  i.  2.  11). 

Note,  —  This  i.s  often  joined  with  chiasmus:  as,  —  arma  noiidum  expiiitls  uiicta 
rruoribus  (id.  ii.  1.  5). 

i.  Frequently  unimportant  words  follow'  in  the  train  of  more  emphatic 
ones  with  which  they  are  gTammatically  connected,  and  so  acquire  a  promi¬ 
nence  out  of  pro]>ort)on  to  their  impiortance  :  — 

diotitabat  sS  hortulSs  aliquos  einere  velle  (Off.  iii.  58),  he  gave  out  that  he 
wanted  to  huy  some  gardens.  [Hero  aliquos  is  less  emphatic  than  emere, 
but  precedes  it  on  account  of  the  emphasis  on  hortulos.] 

j.  The  copula  is  generally  felt  to  be  of  so  little  importance  that  it  may 
come  in  anywhere  whei-e  it  sounds  rvell;  but  usually  under  cover  of  more 
emphatic  words :  — 

cSnsul  ego  quaeslvi,  cum  vSs  mihi  es.sfiti.s  in  coiisilio  (Rep.  iii.  28),  as  consul 
I  held  an  investigation  in  which  you  attended  me  in  council. 

falsum  est  id  totnin  (id.  ii.  28),  that  is  all  false. 

k.  Many  expressions  have  acquired  an  invariable  ordei- :  — 

respublica;  populus  ROinanus  ;  honoris  causa ;  pace  tanti  viri. 

Note,  —  These  li.'id,  no  doubt,  originally  an  empha.si.s  which  required  .sucli  an 
arr.augemeiit,  but  in  the  course  of  time  have  changed  their  slmde  of  nie.auing.  Thu,s, 
ssnatus  populusque  Romanus  originally  .stated  with  emphasis  the  official  bodies,  liut 
became  fixed  so  a,s  to  be  the  only  permissible  form  ol  expres.sion. 

l.  The  Rorn-ans  had  a  fondness  for  emphasizing  persons,  so  that  a  name 
or  a  pronoun  often  stands  in  an  emphatic  jrlace :  — 

[dixit]  venali.s  quidein  se  hortos  non  habere  (Off.  iii,  58),  [said]  that  he  didn't 
have  any  gardens  for  sale,  to  be  sure. 

m .  Kindred  words  often  come  together  {  fiyura  etyrnologiva)  :  — 

ita  sensiin  sine  sensu  aetas  senescit  (Cat.  M.  38),  thus  gradually,  without 
being  perceived,  man's  life  grows  old. 


Special  Rules 

599.  The  following  are  special  rules  of  arrangeineiit :  — 

a.  The  negative  precedes  the  word  it  especially  affects  ;  but  if  it  belong.s 
to  no  one  word  in  particular,  it  generallj'  precedes  the  verb ;  if  it  is  espe- 
olally  emphatic,  it  begins  the  sentence.  (See  example,  698./.  n.) 
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6.  Itaque  regularly  comes  first  in  its  sentence  or  clause;  enim,  autem, 
vero,  quoque,  never  first,  but  usually  second,  sometimes  third  if  the  second 
word  is  emphatic  ;  quidem  never  first,  but  after  the  emphatic  word  ;  igitur 
usualljf  second ;  ne  .  .  .  quidem  include  the  emphatic  word  or  words. 

c.  Inquam,  inquit,  are  ahva3's  used  parenthetically,  following  one  or  more 
words.  So  often  credo,  opinor,  and  in  poetry  sometimes  precor. 

d.  (1)  Prepositions  (except  tenus  and  versus)  regularly  precede  tlieir 
nouns  ;  (2)  but  a  monosyllabic  pre])ositioii  is  often  placed  between  a  noun 
and  its  adjective  or  limiting  genitive  :  — 

(juem  ad  modum  ;  quam  ob  rein ;  magno  cum  metii ;  omnibus  cum  copiis ; 
nulla  in  re  (cf.  §  598.  i). 

e.  In  the  arrangement  of  clauses,  dhe  llelative  clause  more  often  conie.s 
first  in  Latin,  and  usually  contaims  the  antecedent  noun  ;  — 

quos  amisimus  civis,  eos  Martis  vis  p>erculit  (Marc.  17),  those  citizens  whom 
we  have  lost,  etc. 

/,  Personal  or  demonsti-ative  pronouns  tend  to  stand  together  in  the 
sentence :  — 

cum  VOS  mihi  essetis  in  consilio  (Rep.  iii.  28),  whsn  you  attended  me  in 
counsel. 


Structure  of  the  Period 

600.  unlike  modern  languages,  expre-sses  the  relation  of  words  to  each  otluu' 
b}"  vif.eeHon  ratljor  ilian  by  position.  Hence  its  structure  not  oiily  admits  ol'  great 
variety  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  but  is  especially  favorable  to  that  forin  of  seii- 
teiice  which  is  called  a  Pejdod.  In  a  period,  the  sense  is  expressed  by  rhe  sentence  as  a 
whole,  and  is  held  in  suspense  till  the  delivery  of  the  last  word. 

An  English  sentence  does  not  often  exhibit  this  form  of  structure.  It  Avas  imitated, 
sometimes  w'itli  great  .skill  and  beauty,  by  many  of  the  earlier  wn’iter.s  of  English  prose ; 
but  its  elfect  is  better  seen  in  poetry,  as  in  the  followiJig passage:  — 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ornius  and  of  Ind, 

Or  W'here  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 

Satan  exalted  sat.  —  Pai'udise  Lost,  ii.  1-5. 

But  in  argument  or  narrative,  the  best  English  writers  more  commonly  give  short 
clear  sentence.^,  eacli  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  saying  one  thing  by  itself.  In  Latin, 
on  the  contrary,  the  story  or  argument  is  viewmd  as  a  w'hole;  and  the  logical  relation 
among  all  its  parts  is  carefully  indicated.  ^ 

601.  In  the  structure  of  the  Period,  the  following  rules  are  to 
be  observed :  — 

«.  In  general  the  main  subject  or  object  is  put  in  the  main  clause,  not 
in  a  subordinate  one:  — 

Hannibal  cum  recensuisset  auxilia  Gades  profectus  e.st  (Liv.  xxi.  21),  vjhen 
Hannibal  had  reviewed  the  auxiliaries,  he  set  out  for  Cadiz, 
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Volsci  exiguam  spem  in  armis,  alia  undique  abscissa,  cum  tentassent,  prae- 
ter  cetera  adversa,  loco  quoque  iniqiio  ad  pugnam  congressi,  iniquiore 
ad  fugam,  cum  ab  omni  i^arte  caederentur,  ad  preces  a  ccrtamine  versi 
dedito  imperatore  traditisque  armis,  sub  iuguui  missi,  cum  singulis 
vestimonlis,  Ignominiae  cladisquepleni  diinittmitur  (Liv.  iv.  10).  [Here 
the  main  fact  is  the  return  of  the  Volscians.  But  the  striking  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  surrender  etc.,  which  in  English  would  be  detailed  in  a 
number  of  brief  independent  sentences,  are  put  into  the  several  subor¬ 
dinate  clauses  within  the  main  clau.se  so  that  tlie  passage  gives  a  com- 
irlete  picture  in  one  sentence.] 

b.  Clauses  are  usuall}'  an-anged  in  the  order  of  prominence  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker;  so,  usually,  came  before  result:  purpose,  manner,  and  the 
like,  before  the  act. 

c.  In  coordinate  clau.ses,  the  copulative  conjunctions  are  frequently 
omitted  (asyndeton).  In  sucli  cases  the  connection  is  inade  clear  by  some 
antithesis  indicated  by  the  position  of  words. 

(I,  A  change  of  subject,  -when  required,  is  marked  by  the  introduction 
of  a  pronoun,  if  the  new  subject  has  already  been  mentioned.  But  such 
change  is  often  purposely  avoided  by  a  change  in  structure, — the  less 
important  being  merged  in  the  more  i)npo}-tant  by  the  aid  of  participles 
or  of  subordinate  phrases :  — 

quern  ut  barbari  inceiidium  efftigisse  viderunt,  telis  eminus  missis  inter- 
fecerunt  (Nep.  AIo.  10),  when  the  barbarians  saw  that  he  had  escaped, 
THEY  threw  darts  at  iii.m  at  long  range  and  killed  him. 
celeriter  confecto  negotio,  in  hlberua  legiones  reduxit  (B,  G.  vi.  8),  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  soon  finished,  and  he  led  the  legions,  etc. 

e.  So  the  repetition  of  a  noun,  or  llie  substitution  of  a  pronoun  for  it, 
is  avoided  unless  a  different  case  is  required ;  — 

dolorem  si  non  potuerd  frangere  occuUabo  (Phil.  xii.  21),  if  I  cannot  conquer 
the  pain,  I  will  hide  it.  [Cf.  if  I  cannot  conquer  I  will  hide  the  pai?i.] 

/,  The  Konians  were  careful  to  close  a  period'  with  an  agreeable  succes- 
■sion  of  long  and  short  syllables.  Thus,  — 

quod  scis  nihil  prddest,  quod  nescis  niultiim  obest  (Or.  100),  what  you  know 
is  of  no  use,  what  you  do  not  know  docs  great  harm. 

Note.  — In  rhetorical  writing,  particularly  in  oratory,  tlie  Rouians,  influenced  by 
their  study  of  the  Greek  oratoies,  gave  more  attention  to  tliis  matter  than  in  other 
forms  of  composition.  Quintilian  (ix.  4.  72)  lays  down  the  general  rule  that  a  clause 
should  not  open  with  the  beginning  of  a  verse  or  close  with  tlie  end  of  one. 
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602.  The  poetry  of  the  Indo-European  people  .seems  originally  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  like  our  own,  depending  on  accent  for  its  metre  and  disregarding  the  uatu]'al 
quantity  of  syllab]e.s.  The  Greeks,  however,  developed  a  fomi  of  poetry  which,  like 
music,  pays  clo.se  attention  to  the  natural  quantity  of  syllable.s;  and  the  Romans  bor¬ 
rowed  their  metrical  forni.s  in  classical  times  from  the  Greeks.  Hence  Latin  })oetry 
does  not  depend,  like  onrs,  upon  accent  and  rhyme;  but  is  measured,  like  musical 
strains,  hy  the  length  of  .syllable.s.  Esireeially  does  it  differ  from  our  verse  in  not 
regarding  the  prose  accent  of  the  words-,  dJilt  substituting  for  that  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  system  of  metrical  accent  oviclux  (see  §611.  a).  This  depends  upoti  the  character 
of  the  measure  used,  f.-illing  at  regular  interval.s  of  time  on  a  lotig  syllable  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent.  Each  .syllable  is  connted  as  either  long  or  short  in  Quantity ;  and  a  long  syllable 
is  generally  reckoned  equal  in  length  to  two  short  ones  (for  exceptions,  see  §  6U8.  c-e). 

The  quantity  of  radical  (or  stem)  syllables  —  as  of  short  a  in  pater  or  of  long  a  in 
mater  — can  he  learned  only  by  observation  and  practice,  unless  delermined  hy  the 
general  rules  of  quantity.  Most  of  the.se  rules  are  only  arbitrary  formulas  devised  to 
assist  the  memory ;  tlie  syllables  being  long  or  short  became  the  ancients  pronounced 
them  so.  The  actual  practice  of  the  Romams  in  regai-d  to  the  quantity  of  syllables  is 
asciertained  chiefly  from  tlie  usage  of  the  ))oets ;  but  the  ancient  grammarians  give  some 
assistance,  and  in  some  inscriptions  long  vowels  are  distinguished  in  various  ways,  — 
l)y  the  apex,  for  iiista.nce,  or  hy  doubling  (§  10.  e.  N.). 

Since  Roman  poets  borrow  very  largely  from  the  poetry  and  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  numerous  Greek  words,  especially  proper  name.s,  make  an  important  part  of 
Latin  poetry.  These  words  arc  generally  employed  in  accordauoe  with  the  Greek, 
and  nor  the  Latin,  hiw.s  of  quantity.  AVhere  these  laws  vary  in  any  important  point, 
the  variations  will  he  noticed  in  the  rules  below. 


GENERAL  RULES 

603.  The  following  are  General  Rules  of  Quantity  (cf.  §  §  9-1 1 ) : 

Quantity  of  Vowels 

«.  Vowels.  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short :  as,  via,  traho. 

Exceptions.  —  1.  In  the  genitive  form  -ins,  i  i.s  long:  as,  utrius,  nullius.  It 
is,  however,  .sometimes  short  in  verse  (§  113.  c). 

2.  In  tlie  genitive  and  dative  singular  of  the  fifth  declension,  e  is  long  between 
two  vowels  :  as,  diei;  otliei’wi,se  usually  short,  as  in  fidei,  rei,  sp8i„ 

Rotk.  —  It  was  once  long  in  these  also :  as,  plena®  fidei  (Ennius,  at  the  end  oi  a  hex¬ 
ameter)  .  A  i.s  al,so  long  before  3  in  tiie  old  genitive  of  the  first  declension :  as,  anlai. 

3.  In  the  conjugation  of  fio,  i  is  long  except  when  followed  by  er.  'J'hus,  fio, 
fiebam,  flam,  but  fieri,  flerem ;  Bo  also  fit  (§  606.  a.  3). 

4.  In  many  Greek  words  the  vowel  in  Latin  represents  a  long  vowel  or  diph¬ 
thong,  and  retains  its  original  long  quantity:  as,  Trees  (TpSes),  Thalia  {QaXeia), 
heroas  (ypwas),  aer  (arjp). 
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Note. _ But  uiaiij'  Greet  words  are  more  or  less  Latinized  iu  this  respect:  as, 

Academia,  chorea,  Malea,  platSa. 

5.  Ill  dius,  in  iheu  usuail}',  and  sometimes  in  Diana  and  ohe,  the  first  vowel  is 

long-  _  _ 

h.  Diphthongs.  A  Diphthong  is  long :  as,  foedus,  cui,^  aula. 

MxcepUoii.  —  The  preposition  prae  in  compounds  is  generally  shortened  before 
a  vowel:  as,  prae-ustis  (Aen.  vii.  524),  prae-eunte  (id.  v.  186). 

Note. _ D  following  q,  s,  or  g,  does  not  make  a  diphthong  with  a  followdng  vowel 

(see  §  5.  N.  2).  For  a-io,  ma-ior,  pe-ior,  etc.,  see  §  11.  d  and  N. 

c.  Contraction.  A  vowel  formed  by  conti-action  (crasis)  is  long  :  as,  nil, 
from  nihil ;  cogo  for  fco-ago  ;  malo  for  ma-voI6. 

Note.  —  Two  vowels  of  different  syllables  may  bejmi  together  without  full  con¬ 
traction  (synizesis,  §  642) :  as.  deinde  (for  dcinde),  meos  (for  meos) ;  and  often  two 
syllables  are  united  by  Symerosis  (§  C42)  without  coutraetion:  as  wdieii  pSriStihfis  is 
pronounced  paryMihus. 

d.  A  votvel  before  ns,  nf,  gn,  is  long :  as,  insto,  Infans,  signum. 

Quantity  of  Syllables 

e.  A  syllable  is  long  if  it  contains  a  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong ;  as, 
ca-rus,  o-men,  foe-dus. 

/.  Position.  A  syllable  is  long  by  position  if  its  vowel,  though  short,  is 
followed  by  two  consonants  or  a  double  consonant :  as,  adventus,  cortex. 

But  if  the  two  consonants  are  a  mute  followed  by  1  or  r  the  syllable  may 
be  either  long  or  short  {common)  ;  as,  alacris  or  alacris ;  pafais  or  patris. 

Vowels  should  be  pronounced  long  or  short  in  accordance  with  their  nat¬ 
ural  quantity  without  regard  to  the  length  of  the  syllable  by  position. 

Note  1.  —  The  rule.s  of  Po.sition  do  not,  in  general,  apply  to  final  vowels  before  a 
word  beginning  with  two  consonants. 

Note  2.  —  A  syllable  is  long  if  its  vowel  is  followed  by  consonant  i  (except  in 
biiugis,  quadriiugis) :  see  §  11.  il. 

Note  3,  —  Compounds  of  iacio,  though  written  one  i,  <?om2non]y  retain  the 
long  vowel  of  the  prepositions  with  which  they  are  coinponnded,  as  if  before  a  con¬ 
sonant,  and,  if  the  vowel  of  the  preiwsitiou  is  sliort,  the  first  syllable  is  long  by  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  principle  of  §  11.  e. 

obicis  host!  (at  tlie  end  of  a  hexameter,  Aen.  iv.  r)4f)). 

micit  et  saltu  (at  the  beginning  of  a  hexameter,  Aen.  ix.  552). 

proice  tela  manu  (at  the  beginning  of  a  hexameter,  Aeji.  vi.  B3G). 

Later  poets  sometimes  shorten  the  preposition  in  trisyllabic  forms,  and  preposi¬ 
tions  ending  in  a  vowel  are  sometimes  contracted  as  if  the  verb  began  witli  a  vowel : 

(1)  cur  anjnos  obilcis  (Claud.  Cons.  Hon.  iv,  2G4). 

(2)  reicS  ciflpellas  (Eel.  iii.  96,  at  end). 

Note  4.  —  The  y  or  w  sound  resulting  from  syns&i'esis  (§  642)  has  the  effect  of  a  con¬ 
sonant  in  making  position:  as,  aMetis  {ahyetis)^  fluvidrum  {jiuvyorum) .  Conversely, 
when  the  semivowel  becomes  a  vowel,  position  is  lost:  as,  siiuae,  for  silvae. 

1  Rarely  dissyllahic  cui  (as  Mart.  i.  104.  22). 
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FINAL  SYLLABLES 

604.  The  Quantity  of  Final  Syllables  is  as  follows :  — 

a,  Monos3'llal)les  ending  in  a  vowel  are  long:  as,  me,  tu,  hi,  ne. 

1.  The  attached  particles  -ne,  -que,  -ve,  -ce,  -pte,  and  re-  (red-)  are  short;  se- 
(sed-)  and  di-  are  long.  Urns,  secedit,  seditio,  exercitumque  redudt,  dimitto.  But 
re-  is  often  long  in  religio  (relligio),  retuli  (rettuli),  repuli  (reppuli). 

h,  Nouns  and  adjectives  of  one  syllable  are  long  :  as,  sol,  6s  (oris),  bos, 
par,  vas  (vasis),  ver,  vis. 

Exceptions.  — cor,  fel,  lac,  mel,  os  (ossis),  vas  (vadis),  vir,  tot,  quot. 

c.  Most  monosyllabic  Particle.s  are  sliort'-Hjs,  an,  in,  cis,  nec.  But  eras, 
cur,  en,  non,  quin,  sin  —  with  adverbs  in  c  ;  a.s,  hie,  hue,  sic  —  are  long. 

d.  Final  a  in  word.s  declined  by  cases  is  short,  except  in  the  ablative  sin¬ 
gular  of  the  first  declension  ;  in  all  other  words  final  a  is  long.  Thus,  ea 
Stella  (nominative),  cum  ea  Stella  (ablative) ;  frustra,  voca  (imperative), 
postea,  triginta. 

Exceptions. — eia,  ita,  quiS,  puta  (suppose);  and,  in  late  use,  trigintS  etc. 

e.  Final  e  is  short ;  as  in  nube,  ducite,  saepe. 

Exceptions.  —Mnid  e  is  long — 1.  In  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  of  the 
first  and  second  declension,  with  others  of  like  form  :  as,  alte,  longe,  misere,  aperte, 
saepissime.  So  fere,  ferme. 

But  it  is  short  in  bene,  male  ;  InfemS,  supernS, 

2.  In  nouns  of  tire  fifth  declension:  as,  fide  (also  fame),  facie,  hodie,  quare 
(qua  re). 

8.  In  Greek  neuters  plural  of  the  second  declension :  as,  cete ;  and  in  some 
other  Greek  words  :  Phoebe,  Circe,  Andromache,  etc. 

4.  In  the  imperative  singular  of  the  second  conjugation  :  as,  vide, 

But  sometimes  cav6,  habe,  face,  vale,  vide  (cf.  §029.  i).  1). 

/.  Final  i  is  long :  as  in  turri,  fill,  audi. 

Exceptions.  — Final  i  i.s  coinmoir  in  mihi,  tibi,  sibi,  ibi,  ubi ;  and  short  in  nisi, 
quasi,  sicuti,  cul  (when  making  two  syllables),  and  in  Greek  vocatives  :  as,  Alexi. 

(E  Final  o  is  common  :  but  long  in  datives  and  ablatiim.s  ;  also  in  nouns 
of  the  thir-d  declension .  It  is  almost  invariably  long  in  veibs*beforc  the 
time  of  Ovid. 

Exceptions.  —  cito,  mode  (dummodo),  immo,  profectb,  ego,  duo,  cedo  (the  impera¬ 
tive)  ;  so  sometimes  octo,  ilico,  etc.,  particularly  in  later  writers. 

h.  Final  u  is  long.  Final  y  is  short. 

i.  Final  as,  es,  os,  are  long ;  final  is,  us,  ys,  are  short :  as,  nefas,  rupes, 
servos  (accu.sative);  honos  ;  hostis,  amicus,  Tethys. 
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Exceptions.  —  1.  as  is  short  in  Greek  plural  accusatives  :  as,  lampadas  ;  and 
in  anas. 

2.  es  is  short  in  the  nominative  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension  (lingual)  hav¬ 
ing  a  short  vowel  in  the  .stem  t ;  a.s,  miles  (-itis),  obses  (-Sdis),  —  except  abies,  aries, 
paries,  pes ;  in  the  present  of  esse  (es,  ades) ;  in  the  preposition  penes,  and  in  the 
plural  of  Greek  nouns  :  as,  heroes,  lampades. 

3.  os  is  short  in  compos,  impos  ;  in  the  Greek  nominative  ending  :  as,  barbitos  ; 
in  the  old  nominative  of  the  second  declension  ;  as,  servos  (later  servus). 

4.  is  in  plural  cases  is  long :  as  in  bonis,  nobis,  vobis,  omnis  (accusative  plural) . 

5.  is  i,s  long  in  the  verb  forms  fis,  sis,  vis  (with  quivis  etc.),  velis,  malis,  ndlis, 
edis ;  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative  active  in  the  fourth 
conjugation:  as,  audis  ;  and  sometimes  in  the  forms  in  -eris  (future  perfect  indica¬ 
tive  or  perfect  subjunctive). 

().  us  is  long  in  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative,  accu,5ative,  and  vocative 
plural  of  the  fourth  declension  ;  and  in  noun.s  of  the  third  declension  having  u 
(long)  in  the  stem;  as,  virtus  (-utis),  incus  (-udis).  But  pecus,  -fidis. 

Of  other  final  syllables,  tliose  ending'  in  a  single,  consonant  are  .short. 
TliUiS,  amat,  amatur ;  donee,  fac,  prochl,  iubar. 

Exceptions.  — hie  (also  hic);  allec ;  the  ablatives  illoc,  etc.;  certain  adverbs  in 
-c :  as,  ilUc,  istuc  ;  lien,  and  some  Greek  nouns :  as,  aer,  aether,  crJter. 

Perfects  and  Perfect  Participles 

605.  Perfects  and  Perfect  l-’articiples  of  two  syllables  have  the 
first  syllable  long;  a.s,  iuvi,  iutum  (iuvo),  vidi,  visum  (video);  fugi 
(fugio);  veni  (vSnio). 

Exceptions. — bibi,  dSdi,  fidi,  scidi,  steti,  stiti,  tuii;  citum,  datum,  Itum,  Htum, 
quitum,  rStum,  rutum,  satum,  situm,  statum.  In  some  compounds  of  sto,  statum 
is  found  (long),  as  praestatum. 

a.  In  reduplicated  perfects  the  vowel  of  the  reduplication  is  short ;  the 
vow'el  of  the  following'  .syllable  i.s,  also,  usually  short ;  as,  cecidi  (cado), 
didici  (disco),  pupugi  (pungo),  ciicurri  (curro),  tetendi  (tendo),  momdrdi  (mor 
deo).  But  cecidi  from  caedb,  pepedi  from  pedo. 

Derivatives 

606.  Pules  for  the  Quantity  of  Derivative.s  are ;  — 

a.  Forms  from  the  same  stem  have  the  same  quantity:  as,  amb,  ama- 
visti;  genus,  generis. 

Exceptions.  —  1 .  bos,  lar,  mas,  par,  pes,  sal,  —  also  arbos,  —  have  a  long  vo'wel 
in  the  nomiiiative,  thougli  the  stem-vorvei  is  short  (cf.  genitive  bovis  etc.). 


;  The  quantity  «!'  the  stem-vowel  majf  be  seen  in  the  genitive  singular. 
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2.  Nouns  in  -or,  genitiTe  -oris,  liave  the  vowel  shortened  before  the  final  r :  as, 
honor.  (But  this  shortening  is  comparatively  late,  so  that  in  early  Latin  these 
nominatives  are  often  found  long.) 

3.  Verb-forms  with  vowel  originally  long  regularly  shorten  it  before  final  m, 
r.  ort:  as,  amem,  amer,  dicerer,  amet  (compare  amemus),  diceret,  audit,  fit. 

Note.  —  The  final  syllable  in  t  of  the  perfect  was  long  in  old  Latin,  hut  is  short  in 
the  classic  period. 

4.  A  few  long  stem-syllables  are  shortened :  as,  acer,  acerbus.  So  de-iero  and 
pe-iero,  weakened  from  iuro. 

h.  Forms  from  the  same  root  often  show  inherited  variations  of  vowel 
tjuantity  (see  §  17)  :  as,  dico  (cf.  maledicus) ;  duco  (diix,  ducis)  ;  fido  (perfidus) ; 
vox,  vocis  (voco) ;  lex,  legis  (lego). 

c.  Comjionnds  retain  the  quantity  of  t)ie  words  which  compose  them: 
as,  oc-cido  (cado),  oc-cidb  (caedo),  in-iquus  (aequus). 

Note,  —  Greek  wmrds  compounded  with  irpo  have  o  slioi’t:  as,  prbpheta,  prolbgus. 
Some  Latin  compmuids  of  pro  have  o  short:  as,  prSficiscor,  prSfiteor.  Compounds  with 
ne  vary;  as,  nefas,  nego,  n?queo,  nequam. 


RHYTHM 

607.  The  e,ssenee  of  Rhythm  in  poetry  is  tlie  regular  recurrence  of  syllables 
pronounced  wdtli  more  stress  than  those  inl.erveniug'.  To  produce  this  effect  in  its 
perfection,  precisely  equal  times  should  occur  between  the  recurrences  of  the  .stress. 
But,  in  the  application  of  rhythm  to  words,  the  exactness  of  these  intervals  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  somewhat  to  the  necessary  length  of  the  w'oi'ds;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
words  are  forced  .somewhat  in  their  pronmieiation,  to  jn-oduee  more  neai'ly  the  proper 
inteiwals  of  time.  In  different,  languages  these  adaptations  lake  place  in  different 
degrees;  one  language  disregarding  more  tlie  intervals  of  time,  another  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  words. 

The  Greek  language  early  developed  a  very  strict  rhythmical  form  of  poetry,  in 
whicli  the  intervals  of  time  were  all-important.  Tlie  earliest  Latin,  on  the  other  hand, 
—  as  in  the  Saturnian  and  p'eseennine  verse,  —  was  not  so  restricted.  But  the  purely 
metrical  forms  were  afteiward,s  adopited  from  the  Greek,  and  supplanted  the  native 
forms  of  verse.  Tims  the  Imtin  iroetry  with  wliieh  we  have  to  do  follow.s  i'or  the  most 
part  Greek  rules,  which  require  thoi'ormal  dnusion  of  words  (like  music)  into  measures 
of  equal  times,  technical  ly  called  Feet.  The  strict  rhythm  was  doubtless  more  closely 
followed  in  poetry  that  was  sung  than  in  that  which  was  declaimed  or  intoned.  In 
neither  language,  however,  is  the  time  perfectly  preserved,  even  in  single  measures ; 
and  tliere  are  some  cases  in  wdiich  the  regularity  of  the  time  between  the  ictuses  is 

disturlied. 

The  Greeks  and  Koniaiis  di.stiugnished  syllables  of  two  kinds  in  regard  to  the  time 
required  for  their  pronunciation,  a  long  syllable  having  twice  the  metrical  value  ol  a 
short  one.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  long  syllables  were  of  equal  length, 
or  even  that  in  a  given  passage  each  long  had  just  twice  the  leiigtli  of  the  contiguoms 
shorts.  The  ratio  was  only  approximate  at  best,  though  necessarily  more  exact  in 
singing  than  in  recitation.  Nor  are  longs  and  shorts  the  only  forms  of  .syllables  that 
are^found.  In  some  cases  a  long  syllable  was  protracted,  so  as  to  have  the  time  of 
three  or  even  of  four  shorts,  and  often  one  long  or  tw'O  shorts  were  pronounced  in  less 
than  their  proper  time,  though  they  were  perhaps  distinguislialile  in  time  from  one 
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short  (see  §608.  c,  it).  Sometimes  a  syllable  naturally  short  seems  to  have  been 
slightly  prolonged,  so  as  to  represent  a  long,  though  in  most  (not  all)  cases  the  appar¬ 
ent  irregularity  can  be  otherwise  explained.  In  a  few  cases,  also,  a  pause  takes  the 
place  of  one  or  moi'e  syllables  to  fill  out  the  required  length  of  the  measure.  This 
could,  of  course,  take  place  only  at  the  end  of  a  word :  hence  the  importance  of 
Ctesura  and  Diinre.sis  in  prosody  (§611.  6,  c). 


Measures 

608.  Rhythm  consists  of  the  division  of  musical  sound  into 
equal  intervals  of  time  called  Measures  or  Feet. 

The  most  natural  cliidsioii  of  musical  time  is  into  niea.sures  con¬ 
sisting  of  either  two  or  three  equal  parts.  But  the  ancients  also 
distinguished  measures  of  five  equal  parts. 

Note.— The  division.s  of  musical  time  are  marked  by  a  stress  of  voice  on  one  or 
the  other  part  of  the  measure.  Thi,s  .stres.s  i.s  called  the  Ictus  (beat),  or  inetilcal  accent 
(see  §  611.  a). 

a.  The  unit  of  length  in  Prosody  is  one  short  syllable.  This  is  called 
a  Mora.  It  is  represented  by  the  sign  kj,  or  in  musical  notation  by  the 
eighth  note  or  qumer  (j^). 

h.  A  long  syllable  is  regularly  equal  to  two  luora),  and  is  represented 
by  the  sign  or  by  the  quarter  note  or  crotchet  (|*). 

c.  A  long  syllable  may  be  protracted,  so  as  to  occupy  the  time  of  three 
or  four  nioriB.  Such  a  syllable,  if  equal  to  three  niorae,  is  represented 
by  the  sign  l_  (or  dotted  quarter  i^-)  ;  if  equal  to  four,  by  l_i  (or  the  half 
note  or  minim,  ^). 

d.  A  long  syllable  may  be  contracted,  .so  as  to  take  practically  the  time 
of  a  short  one.  Such  a  syllable  is  sometimes  repi'e.serited  by  the  sign  >. 

e.  A  short  syllable  may  be  contracted  so  as  to  occupy  less  than  one  mora. 

/.  A  pause  sometimes  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  vei'se  or  a  sei-ies  of  verses, 

to  fill  up  the  time.  A  pause  of  one  mora  in  a  measure  is  indicated  by  the 
sign  A  ;  one  of  two  mor®  by  the  sign  A. 

(/.  One  or  more  syllables  are  sometimes  placed  before  the  proper  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  measure.  Such  sjdlables  are  called  an  Anacrusis  or  jireluded 

The  anacrusis  is  regularly  equal  to  the  unaccented  part  of  the  measure. 

1  The  same  thing  occurs  iu  modem  poetry,  and  ill  mndern  music  any  unaccented 
syllables  at  the  beginning  are  treated  as  an  anacrusis,  i.e.  tliej"  make  an  incomplete 
measure  before  the  fir.st  bar.  This  was  not  the  ease  in  ancient  music.  The  ancients 
seem  to  have  treated  any  unaccented  syllable  at  the  begimiing  as  lielonging  to  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  accented  ones,  so  as  to  make  with  them  a  foot  or  ineasiue.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  an  original  form  of  Indo-European  poetry  which  was  iambic  iu  its 
structure,  or  wliicb,  at  !ea.st,  accented  tlie  second  syllable  rather  than  the  first. 
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609.  The  feet  most  frequently  employed  in  Latin  verse,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  musical  notation,  are  the  following :  — 

a.  Tiuple  ok  Unequal  Measures  (|)1 

1 .  Ti'oehee  (-^  w  ~  j* 


2.  Iambus  (w  -A  = 

3.  TribraclU  (w  w  w  = 


'  “ 

ZIS 


a.s,  duces. 


')  ;  as,  liSminis. 


h.  Uoiible  or  Equal  IIeasures  (|) 

1.  Dactyl  (_  w  w  = 

2.  Anapaest  w  _  ~  p)'  as,  m<m?R)s. 

. 3.  Spondee  ( _ as,  reyes. 


1,  Ionic  a  inaibre  ( _ _ ^  = 

2,  Ionic  a  minore  (w  w _ = 

3,  Cboriambus  (, 


c.  Six-TiMF.D  Measures  (f) 


_  = 


c/rr 

rcpp^ 


’)  :  aa,  reiulissent. 


as,  contuleratii. 


d.  Quinary  or  Hemiolic  ®  Measures  (|) 

1.  Cretic  ( _  w  _  “  I*  (*  I*)'  cwsffles. 

I  ^  I 

2.  Paeon  jynvrus  ( _  ^  w  \y  = 


3.  Paaon  qudrtus  (w  \j  w 

4.  Baccliius  _ 


cjir> 


')  ;  as,  cdnsulibus. 
) :  as,  itXj-ieri.  * 

^  ^  j^) :  as,  dmicos. 


1  Called  diplasic,  tlie  two  i:)ans  (Thesis  and  Arsis)  being  in  tlie  ratio  ot  2  to  1. 

2  Kot  tound  as  a  lundainental  foot,  hut  only  as  the  resolution  of  a  Trochee  or  Iambus. 

3  Called  hemioliCf  the  two  parts  being  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  In,  or  of  2  to  3. 
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Note.  - 


-  Several  compound  feet  are  mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  viz  Pyrrhic 
(w  w);  Jmphibrach  (w_  v/);  Antibacchlus  { - w);  Proceleusmatic  (w  w  w  wi¬ 
the  Molossus  ( - );  the  2d  and  3d  Pmon,  having  a  long  syllable  in  the  2d  or  3d 

place,  with  three  short  ones;  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Epitritus,  having  a  short  syllable  in 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  or  4th  place,  with  three  long  ones. 


Irrational  Feet 

e.  Feet  with  these  apparent  quantities  do  not  always  occupy  equal  time 
but  may  be  contracted  or  prolonged  to  suit  the  series  in  which  they  occui  ' 
They  are  then  called  irrational,  because  the  thesis  and  arsis  do  not  have 
their  normal  ratio.^  Such  are  : _ 

Irrational  Spondee : 

(in  place  of  a  Trochee)  A.  > 

(in  place  of  an  Iambus)  >  _L 


Cyclic  Dactyl  (in  place  of  a  Trochee)  : 


Cyclic  Anapaist  (in  idaoe  of  an  lambu.s)  : 
_ _ -  -t-  or  w  w—  = 


J.  or 


The  apparent  dactyl  >  w  w,  as  a  substitute  for  an  iambus,  and  the 
apparent  anapKst  C-  w  >,  as  a  substitute  for  a  trochee,  occur  frequently 
in  the  dramatic  writers, 


ISoiE.  Narrative  poetry  was  written  for  rhythmical  recitation,  or  chant,  with 
instrumental  acconipaniment ;  and  Lyrical  poetry  for  rhythmical  melody,  or  singing. 
It  mu, St  be  borne  m  mind  that  in  ancient  music— which  in  this  differs  widely  from 
inodern  —  the  rhythm  of  the  melody  was  identical  with  the  rhythm  of  the  text  The 
lyric  poetry  was  to  he  snug;  the  poet  was  musician  and  composer,  im  “ll  t  autho" 
Xo  tliih  day  a  poet  is  said  coiiventioiially  to  “sin*?.” 

Tims  a  correct  ■Linder.standing  of  the  rhythmical  structure  of  the  verse  gives  us  the 
time,  though  uot  the  tune,  to  which  it  was  actually  ,sung.  The  exact  time,  however 
as  indicated  by  the  .succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  was  varied  aceordiiiv  to 
certain  laws  of  so-called  “Rhythmic,”  a.swill  be  explained  below.  In  reading  aucTent 

IvUabl  "Ot  *6  variations  in  the  relative  fength  of 

syllables,  hut  the  occasional  pause  necessary  to  fill  out  the  measure ;  and  to  remember 
that  the  ihythmical  accent  is  the  only  one  of  importance,  though  the  words  should  be 

refd’lStadcally'^™  he  scu-uKed.  hut 


1  It  seems  probable  that  both  thesis  and  arsis  of  an 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  rhythmical  time  of  the 


irrational  foot  were  affected 
foot, 


by 
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Substitution 

610,  In  many  eases  measures  of  the  same  time  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  each  other,  a  long  syllable  taking  the  place  of  two  short 
ones,  or  two  short  syllables  the  place  of  a  long  one. 

In  the  former  case  the  measure  is  said  to  be  contracted;  in  the 
latter,  to  be  resolved :  — 

a.  A  Spondee  ( _ )  may  take  the  place  o!  u  Dactyl  (_  w  w)  or  an 

Anapsest  (w  w  _);  and  a  Tribrach  (w  w  w)  may  take  the  place  of  a 

Trochee  ( _  w)  or  an  Iambus  {\j  _ ).  T^e  optional  substitution  of  one 

long  sjdlable  for  two  short  ones  is  represented  by  the  sign 

h.  When  a  long  .syllable  having  the  Ictus  (§  Oil.  a)  i,s  resolved,  the 
ictus  j)rope]'ly  belongs  to  both  the  resulting  short  syllables ;  but  for  con¬ 
venience  the  mark  of  accemt  is  ])laced  on  the  first :  — 

nunc  exjperiar  j  sltnr  itjeeto  |  fibi  cor  j  acr«  in  |  p6ct6|rl  — PI.  Bac.  406. 

The  Musical  Accent 

611.  That  part  of  the  measure  which  receives  the  stress  of  voice 
(the  musical  accent)  is  called  the  Tliesi.s ;  the  unaccented  part  is 
called  the  Arsis.^ 

a.  The  .stress  of  voice  laid  u])on  the  Thesi.s  is  called  the  Ictu.s  (beat). 
It  is  marked  thus  ■.  J-  kj  \.j. 

h.  The  ending  of  a  word  Avithin  a  measure  i.s  called  Caesura.  When 
this  coincides  with  a  rhetorical  pause,  it  is  called  the  CiEsura  of  the  verse, 
and  is  of  main  importance  as  alfecting  the  melody  or  rhythm. 

c.  The  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  Avord  AAith  that  of  a  measure  is 
called  Diseresis. 

1  The  Thesis  sigiiifie.s  i)roperly  the  ■puttiay  down  {6t<ns,  from  jrul,  plaice)  of 

the  foot  ill  beating  time,  in  the  inarch  or  dance  (“  doAvnward  beat  ’’),  and  tlie  Arsis  the 
raising  {dpens,  from  deipio,  raise)  of  the  foot  (“  upward  beat  ■’).  By  the  Latin  gram¬ 
marians  these  terms  were  made  to  mean,  respectively,  tlie  ending  and  the  beginning  of 
a  measure.  By  a  misunderstanding  which  has  prevailed  till  reccntlj',  since  the  time  of 
Bentley,  their  true  signification  has  been  reversed.  They  will  here  he  used  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  ancient  meaning,  as  has  now  become  more  common.  This  metrical 
accent,  recurring  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  is  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
rhythm  of  poetry  as  distinguished  from  prose,  and  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
The  error  mentioned  arose  from  apiilying  to  ti'ochaic  and  dactylic  verse  a  definition 
which  was  true  only  of  iambic  or  auajniBstic. 
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VERSIFICATION 
THE  VEESE 

613.  A  single  line  of  poetry  —  that  is,  a  series  of  feet  set  in  a 
recognized  order  —  is  called  a  Verse. ^ 

Note.  —  Most  of  tlie  common  verses  originally  consi.sted  of  two  series  (hemisiichs) , 
but  the  joint  between  them  is  often  obscured.  It  is  marked  in  lambic  and  Trocliaic 
Tetrameter  by  tlie  Dimresis,  in  Dactylic  Hexameter  by  the  Csesura. 

u.  A  verse  lacking  a  syllable  at  the  end  is  called  Catalectic,  that  is,  hav¬ 
ing  a  pause  to  fill  tlie  measure ;  when  the  end  syllable  is  not  lacking,  the 
verse  is  called  Acatalectic,  and  lias  no  suclt  pause. 

6.  A  final  syllable,  regulaily  sliort,  is  sometimes  lengthened  before  a 
pause  A  it  is  then  .said  to  be  long  by  Diastole:  — 

no.str5r™'*-  obruimur,  —  oriturqne  miserrima  caedes. — Aen.  ii.  411. 

c.  The  last  .syllable  of  any  verse  may  be  indifferently  long  or  short 
(syllaha  anceps). 


Scansion  and  Elision 

d.  To  divide  the  verse  into  its  appropriate  measures,  according  to  the 
rules  of  quantity  and  versification,  is  called  scanning  or  scansion  (scansio, 
a  climbing  or  advance  by  steps,  from  scando). 

Note.  — In  readMiC/ verse  rhythmically,  care  .should  be  taken  to  pre.serve  the  meas¬ 
ure  or  time  of  the  .syllables,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  destroy  or  confuse  the  words 
themselve.s,  as  is  often  done  in  scanning. 

e.  In  scanning,  a  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  tvord  (unless  an 
interjection)  is  partially  suppressed  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel 
or  tvith  h.  This  is  called  Elision  (Inuisinq') 

In  reading  it  i.s  usual  entirely  to  suppress  elided  syllables.  Strictly,  how¬ 
ever,  they  should  be  sounded  lightly. 

1  The  word  Verse  (versus)  signifies  a  turning  back.  i.e.  to  begin  again  in  like 
manner,  as  oppo.sed  to  Pro.se  (pr6r.sus  or  jjraversus) ,  which  mean.s  straight  ahead. 

^  This  usage  is  compaiatively  rare,  most  case.s  where  it  apjtears  to  be  found  being 
caused  by  the  retention  of  aii  originally  long  quantity. 

^  The  x^ractiee  of  Eli.sion  is  followed  in  Italian  and  French  }ioetry,  and  i,s  sometimes 
adoirted  in  English,  particularly  in  the  older  ijoets:  — 

T’  inveigle  and  invite  th’  unwary  sense.  _C’o7in(s  538. 

In  early  Latin  poetry  a  final  syllable  ending  in  s  often  loses  this  letter  even  before  a 
consonant  (cf.  §  1,').  7) :  — 

senio  confeetu*  quiescit.  — Eun.  (Cat.  M.  14), 
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Note.  —  Eli.sioii  is  sometimes  called  by  the  Greek  name  Synaloeplia  (smearing). 
Rarely  a  syllable  is  elided  at  the  end  of  a  Terse  when  the  next  ver.se  begins  with  a 
vowel:  this  is  called  Synapheia  {binding). 

f.  A  final  m,  with  the  preceding  vowel,  is  suppres.sed  in  like  manner 
when  the  next  word  begins  w'ith  a  vowel  or  h;  tliis  is  called  Ecthlipsis 
(^squeezing  out)  :■ — 

nionstr’*”*  liorrend’™,  inform®,  ingens,  cui  lumen  adeinptum. 

—  Aen,  iii.  668. 

Note  1.  —  Final  m  has  a  feeble  nasal  sound,  so  that  its  partial  suppression  before 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  following  word  was  ea.sy. 

Note  2. — The  monosyllables  do,  dem,  spe,  spem,  siin,  std,  stem,  qu5  (plural),  and 
monosyllabic  interjections  are  never  elided ;  nor  is  art  iambic  word  elided  in  dactylic 
verse.  Elision  is  often  evaded  by  skilful  collocation  of  words. 

<j.  Elision  is  sometimes  omitted  when  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis,  or  is  succeeded  by  a  pause.  This  omission  is  called  Hiatus 
(.gaping). 

Note.  — The  final  vowel  is  sometimes  shortened  in  such  cases. 

FORMS  OF  VERSE 

613.  A  verse  receives  its  name  from  its  dominant  or  funda¬ 
mental  foot ;  as,  Dactylic.,  lamhie.  Trochaic,  Anaqoaistic ;  and  from 
the  number  of  mea.snres  (single  or  double)  which  it  contains: 
as,  Hexameter,  Tetrameter,  Trimeter,  Dimeter. 

Note.  —Trochaic,  lamhie,  and  Anapfvstic  verses  are  measured  not  by  single  feet, 
but  by  pairs  (dipodia),  so  that  .six  Iambi  n  alee  a  Trimeter. 

614.  A  Stanza,  or  Strophe,  consists  of  a  definite  number  of 
verses  ranged  in  a  fixed  order. 

Man}'-  stanzas  are  named  after  some  eminent  poet :  as,  Sapphic 
(from  Sappho),  Alcaic  (from  Alcaeus),  Arcldlochian  (from  Archilo¬ 
chus),  Horatian  (from  Horace),  and  so  on. 


Dactylic  Verse 

A 

Dactylic  Hexameter 

615.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  or  Heroic  Verse,  consists  theo¬ 
retically  of  six  dactyls.  It  may  be  represented  thus :  — 

:  \fZf\rLr\r\<ir\rcfira’\'t~\ 
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Note.  —  The  last  toot  is  usuallj'^  said  to  be  a  spondee,  but  is  in  reality  a  trochee 
standing  lor  a  dactyl,  since  the  final  syllable  is  not  measured. 

a.  For  any  foot,  except  the  fifth,  a  spondee  may  be  substituted. 

h.  Karely  a  spondee  is  found  in  the  fifth  foot ;  the  verse  is  then  called 
spondaic  and  usually  ends  with  a  word  of  four  syllables. 

Tims  in  Eel.  iv.  49  the  verse  ends  with  incrementum. 

c.  The  hexameter  has  regularly  one  prmcipal  cctsura  —  sometimes  two  — 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  pause  iii  the  sense. 

1.  The  principal  ctesura  is  usually  after  tJw  thesis  (less  commonly  in  the  arsis) 
of  the  third  foot,  dividing  the  vgrse  into  two  parts  in  sense  and  rhythm.  See 
examples  in  d. 

2.  It  may  also  be  after  the  thesis  (less  commonly  in  the  arsis)  of  the  fourth  foot. 
In  this  case  there  is  ofteli  another  caesura  in  the  second  foot,  so  that  the  verse 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  — 

parte  fe'rSx  ||  ar|(lensqtF  6cii|li's  |l  et  j  slblia  |  odllit.  — Aen.  v.  277. 

Note.  —  Often  the  only  indication  of  the  principal  among  a  number  of  ciesura.s  is 
the  break  in  the  sense. 

A  caesura  occurring  aftei'  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot  is  called  masculine.  A  cai.sura 
occurring  after  the  second  syllable  of  ;i  foot  is  called /ena!).wi,fl  (a.s  in  the  fifth  foot  of 
the  third  and  fourth  verses  in  d).  A  ciesura  may  also  be  found  in  any  foot  of  the  verse, 
but  a  proper  ccesural  pau.se  could  hardly  occur  in  the  first  or  sixth. 

When  the  fourth  foot  cuds  a  word,  the  break  (properly  a  diteresis)  is  sometimes 
improperly  called  bucolic  ctesura,  from  its  frequency  in  p;istoral  poetry. 

d.  Tlie  first  .seven  verses  of  the  /Eneid,  divided  according-  to  the  fore¬ 
going  rules,  will  appear  as  follows.  The  principal  oaisura  in  each  verse  is 
marked  by  double  lines  :  — 

Arina  vl|rumque  ca|nf)  ||  Troliae  qui  !  primus  ab  j  oris 
Itall[am  fa'to  profQIgus  ||  La|vlniaqu6  |  venit 
litora,  I  nralt'*'”'  il|l“  et  ter|r5s  ||  iacjtatu.s  6t  |  alts 
Vi  supejruin  !|  saejvae  nieinojrem  lujnonls  6b  |  iram ; 
multa  qudiqu®  et  beljlS  pas;sus  i;  duin  |  conderet  |  urbem, 
infer|ret(iue  de|r)s  LStijo,  ||  genus  |  unde  La|tinum, 

Albamlque  pS;tres,  ||  atjqu'’  altae  ;  moenia  ]  Eoinae. 

1 .  The  feminine  cw.sura  is  seen  in  the  following  ;  — 

Dis  genilti  potujere:  |i  te|nent  medi|“  ommal  silvae.  — Aen.  vi.  131. 

Note.  —  The  Hexameter  is  thus  illustrated  in  Englisli  verse :  — 

Over  the  sea,  past  Crete,  on  the  Syri:m  shore  to  the  south-ward, 

Owells  in  the  tvell-tilled  lowland  a  dark-haired  iEthiop  people, 

Skilful  with  needle  and  loom,  and  the  arts  of  the  dyer  and  carver, 

Skilful,  hut  feeble  of  heart ;  for  they  know  not  the  lords  of  Olympus, 

Lovers  of  men  ;  neither  hroad-browed  Zeus,  nor  Pallas  Athene, 

Teacher  of  -wisdom  to  heroes,  hestower  of  might  in  the  battle  ; 

Share  not  the  cunning  of  Hermes,  nor  list  to  the  songs  of  Apollo, 

Fearing  the  stars  of  the  sky,  and  the  roll  of  the  blue  salt  water. 

—  Kingsley-s  Andromeda. 
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Elegiac  Stanza 

616.  Tlie  Elegiac  Stanza  consists  of  two  verses,  —  a  Hexame¬ 
ter  followed  by  a  Pentameter.^ 

The  Pentameter  verse  is  tlie  same  as  the  Hexameter,  except  that  it 
omit.s  the  last  half  of  the  third  foot  aiid  of  the  sixth  foot :  — 


—  ww  j  —  I  —  A  \\  \j  \  J-  wwj  —  A 

'[.nrcj'ir  "irc/ircnr" 

<1,  'J’lie  Pentameter  verse  i.s  therefore  to  be  .scanned  as  two  half-verses,  the 
second  of  which  always  consists  of  two  dactyls'followed  by  a  single  syllable. 

h.  The  Pentameter  ha.s  no  regular  C:e.sura;  but  the  first  haif-ver.se 
mu, St  fdways  end  with  a  word  (diairesis,  §  Oil.  c),  Avhicli  is  followed  by  a 
pause  to  complete  tlie  measure.^ 

c.  The  following  verses  will  illustrate  the  forms  of  the  Elegiac  Stanza  : _ 


cum  subit  I  illi|us  ||  tns|ti.sslina,  |  noctfe  ijmago 

qua  lullii  I  supre|inuin  a  ]|  teinpus  in  j  urb6  fujit,  A 
cum  repejtri  nocjtem  ||  qua  |  tot  mihl  |  eSra  rejliqui, 

labitur  |  ex  6ou|li.s  a  j  nunc  quoqug  |  guttS  mejis.  A 


iam  propp, 
fiiiibus 


lux  adejrat  jj  qua  |  me  disjcedere  |  Caesar 
I  extre|mae  X  1  iusserSt  |  Ausonijae.  a 

—  Ov,  Ti'ist. 
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Note.  — Tlie  Elegiac  Stanza  differs  widely  in  character  from  hexameter  verse  (of 
wliicli  it  is  a  mere  modification)  by  its  division  into  Distichs,  each  oi'  ■which  must  have 
its  own  sense  complete.  It  is  emjiloyed  in  a  great  variety  of  compositions,  —  epistolary, 
amatory,  and  mournful,  —  and  woas  e.spec.ially  a  favorite  of  the  poet  Ovid .  It  has  been 
illustrated  in  English  vei-.se,  imitated  from  tlie  German :  — 

111  the  Hexiaineter  [  rises  |[  the  |  foinitailCs  j  silvery  |  column  ; 
lu  the  Penltanieter  j  aye  i|  falling  in  |  melody  |  back. 


Other  Dactylic  Verses 

617.  Other  dactylic  verees  or  half-verses  are  occasionally  used 
by  the  lyric  poets. 


1  Called  joentanieter  by  the  old  graminariaiis,  wlio  divided  it,  formally,  into  five 
feet  (two  dactyls  or  sjjondees,  a  spondee,  and  two  anapa3sts),  as  follows ;  — 

i|  -  wvyj  _  KJ  \  _  j;  _  _  jww  _  j; 

2  The  time  of  this  pause,  liowever,  may  he  filled  hy  the  protrac.lion  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  sylhible : — 

-L  \j  \  .S-  \j  \  -L.  \  JL  A 
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a.  The  Dactylic  Tetrameter  alteniates  witli  the  hexameter,  forming  the 
Alcmanian  Strophe,  as  follows  : _ 

o  forjtes  pejioraque  [  pass! 
mecum  |  saepe  vgri,  ||  mmc  ]  vino  j  pellite  [  curas ; 
eras  in|gens  ite|rabimus  |  aequor. 

—  Hor.  Od.  i.  7  (so  28;  Ep.  12), 


h.  The  Dactylic  Penthemim  (five  lialf-feet)  consi,sts  of  half  a  pentame¬ 
ter  verse.  It  is  nsed  in  combination  with  the  Hexameter  to  form  the  First 
Archilochian  Strophe  .■  — 


diffn]g6i-6  nijves,  ||  redgjunt  iam  |  gramina  |  campi.s, 
arboi'Iibusque  cd|mae ; 

inutat  I  terra  vijces  ||  et  |  d6cre.s|oentiit  j  rlpas 

fluinina  I  praetere|unt.  —  Hor.  Od.  iv.  7. 
f  or  the  Fourtli  Arcliilooliian  Strophe  (Archilochian  lieptameter,  alternating  with 

lamhic  tnmeter  catalectic),  see  §  (528.  U.  S  "nn 


Iambic  Verse 
Iambic  Trimeter 

^  618.  The  lambic  Trimeter  is  the  ordinary  verse  of  dramatic 
dialogue.  It  consists  of  three  measures,  each  containing  a  double 
iambus  (iamMe  dipody).  The  emsura  is  usually  in  the  third  foot. 

ISOTE.  —•  llie  si.gn  2- AL  denotas  possible  suEstitution  of  an  irrational  .spondee  (>  '  ) 
for  an  iambus  (w-A), ,  '  ' 

a.  The  lambic  Trimeter  i,s  often  used  in  lyric  poetry  (1)  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  system,  or  (2)  alternating  with  the  Dimeter  to  form  the  ImaUc 
Strophe,  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  iam  i®”' dfficajci  {[  do  inSiids  j  scidntlad 
supplex  et  6iro  |j  regna  pdr  |  Trosdrplnae, 
per  dt  Diajnae  [|  11611  m6v(iii|da  nfimina, 
per  atque  iib]ros  j|  canniniini  |  valdutiiiin 
defi'xa  ca(5|l6  |i  dev6ca|re  siderS, 

Cam'dia,  par|ce  ||  vScihiis  |  tanddm  silcrfs, 

citumque  rCt|r6  ||  rdtro  s<31|ve  turbinein.  — Ilor.  Epod.  17, 

The  last  twm  lines  may  be  thus  translated,  to  show  the  movement 
in  English  :  — 

Oh  !  stay,  Caiiidia,  stay  thy  rites  of  sorcery,  ^ 

Thy  charm  unbinding  backw'ard  let  thy  swift  wheel  fly  ! 
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(2)  beatiis  il|le  ||  quf  prociil  i  uegotlis, 
ut  prlscS  gens  |  mortalium, 
patbrna  rdjra  ||  bnbus  bxjercet  sufs, 
soldtus  6in|nl  fenorg; 
jiequ®  gxcitaltnr  ||  classIcO  |  milgs  triici, 

iigqu'^  bgrret  Iji-atiiin  uiarg. — Hor.  Epod.  2. 

h.  In  the  stricter  form  of  Iambic  Triniei^r  an  irrational  spondee  (>-'-) 
or  its  equivalent  (a  cyclic  anapaest  w  ^  or  an  apparent  dactyl  >  w  w, 
§  609.  e)  may  be  regularly  substituted  for  the  first  iambus  of  any  dipody. 
A  tribrach  (w  w  w)  may  stand  for  an  iambus  anywhere  except  in  the 
last  place.  In  the  comic  poets  any  of  these  forms  or  the  proceleusmatic 
w)  may  be  substituted  in  any  foot  except  the  last: — ‘ 

0  lucis  al|ine  rector  ||  gt  [  caelf  deous! 

qu*  altbrnS.  ctir|ru  spatia  ij  flain|imfer''  amblens, 

,  illfistrg  lagjtls  |!  gx.sen's  |  tern's  caput. 

—  Sen.  Hero.  Fur.  592-94. 

quid  quadrls?  an;n6.s  i|  .sgxagln|ta  uatus  es. 

—  'I'er.  Haul.  62. 

homo  s’"";  humafii  ||  nfl  a  in*  Sl!|enum  piitu. 
vel  ing  iiionejn'  boo  |!  vgl  percdnjtarf  pula. 

—  id.  77,  78. 

c.  The  Choliambic  (lame  Iambic)  substitutes  a  trochee  for  the  last 
iambus  :  — 

aeque  gst  bea|tus  |j  ac  poSjma  ciim  sorfbit; 
tain  gaiidet  In  j  se,  ||  tamque  s«  ip|se  infratur. 

—  Catull.  xxiii.  15,  16. 

Note.  —  The  ver.se  may  also  be  regarded  as  trochaic  with  anacrusis:  as,  — 

d.  I'lie  lambic  Trimeter  Catalectic  is  represented  as  follows  ;  — 

i|  5  _A  w  X  !  S  II  _A  w  -A  I  S  lA  -h  II 
It  is  used  ill  combination  ^Yith  other  measures  (see  §  620.  11),  and  is 
shown  in  the  following  :  —  y 

Vulcanus  ar|dens  |i  lirit  dfjflcmas.  — Hor.  Od.  i.  4, 
or  in  English  :  — 

On  purple  peaks  a  deepier  shade  descending, — Scott. 

1  Tile  greater  freedom  of  substitution  in  the  comedy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tlie  verse 
is  regarded  as  made  up  of  separate  feet  rather  than  of  dipodies. 
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Other  lambic  Measures 

619.  Other  forms  of  Iambic  verse  are  the  following  :  — 

«.  The  Iambic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (SeptenuTius).  This  consists  of 
seven  and  a  half  iambic  feet,  witli  diteresis  after  the  fourth  and  with  the 
same  substitutions  as  in  lambic  Trimeter :  — 

idciro"  arc&|.sor,  nfiptlas  |'  quod  m*  adparajri  aSnsit, 
quibus  quIdSm  quam  facfile  potuer.-tt  11  quilsci  s'  hfc  1  quies.set! 

-Ter.  And.  690,  691, 

'Idle  metrical  sclieme  of  these  two  verses  may  be  i-epresented  as  follows  :  — 
>  -L  > -L  \>-L  ^  ^  j^\  >  i\ 

I:  —  —  jw  —  o^A  j 

Its  movement  is  like  the  following :  — 

In  gbod  king  Charles’s  gdlden  days,  when  IdyaltJ'  no  harm  meant. 

—  Vicar  of  Bray. 

h.  The  lambic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  {OclOnarius) .  This  consists  of 
eight  full  iambic  feet  with  the  same  substitutions  as  in  Iambic  Trimeter. 
Like  the  Septenarius  it  is  used  in  lively  dialogue  :  — 

dicit  6ain  dare  |  nos  ]dirtiTni6|ni  ||  nuptuin  mi  j  susoensSiXt ; 
et  m%Is  es.s'*  I'lil”"'  iilonehm,  !!  qu'  ip-i  sit  fiimljllariOi’. 

—  Ter,  Ph.  720,  721. 

d'lie  metrical  scheme  of  these  two  verses  may  be  rejiresented  as  follows  :  — 

\\  >  fj  \j  >  ~  ^  ~  \ 

V-  :  >  f  —  ‘.y  f 

c.  The  Iambic  Dimeter.  This  may  be  eitlier  acatalectic  or  catalectic. 

1 ,  'The  Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  consists  of  four  iambic  feet.  It  i.s  used 
in  combiuatioii  with  some  longer  verse  (see  §  618.  a). 

2.  The  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  consists  of  three  and  a  half  iambic  feel. 
It  is  used  only  in  choruses:  — 

quonam  cruhn;la  Madiitis, 

praecdps  am6|re  sadvo, 

rSpItiir  quod  lm|])6tenU 

fitcmiis  parat  j  furore?  —  Sen.  Med.  850-853. 

j,’oxE, _ Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  modern  mnsic  eac.li  measure  begins  witli  a  down¬ 

ward  l)eat  some  scholars  regard  all  these  forms  of  Iambic  verse  as  Trochaic  verse 

witli  anacrusis  (§618.  c.  N.). 
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Teochaic  Verse 

620.  The  most  common  form  of  Trochaic  verse  is  the  Tetram¬ 
eter  Catalectic  {SeptendriuH),  consisting  of  four  dipodies,  the  last 
of  which  lacks  a  syllable.  There  is  regrilarly  diaeresis  after  the 
fourth  foot :  —  1 

IlAwA&jAwAStAwAdlXwAAil 

In  musical  notation  :  — 

ir'rnrrrnrrrfirrr; 

ad  t*  adv&iIS,  .sp6n,  .sMnteni,  I'  conslll'"",  aiixTIP’"  expetCns. 

—  Ter.  And.  Sli), 

In  Eiiglisli  verse  ;  — 

Tdll  me  ndt  in  moiirnful  numbers  f  life  is  blit  an  dinpty  dream. 

—  Longfellow. 

a.  In  the  stricter  form  of  the  Septenarius  .substitutions  are  allowed 
only  ill  the  even  feet,  but  in  comedy  the  tribrach  f,  vi  w,  or  an  irrational 
.spondee  >,  cyclic  dactyl  or  apparent  anapaist  w  w  >,  may  be 

substituted  for  any  of  the  first  six  feet ;  a  tribrach  for  the  seventh  :  — 

itid'-”*  liabdt  pStajs’"”  tic  vestitum :  jj  tam  cbn.slmilist  j  atqu'’  gg6. 

.sflrS,  pes,  sta|tdra,  tOnsu,?,  |i  bculi,  nasuin,  |  vgl  ISbrit, 
inalae,  nigntum,  |  barbS,  cdllus;  jj  totus !  quid  ver|bfs  bpust? 
sf  tergiim  oijoitricbsuni,  ■]  nihil  h6o  similist  |  .siimliiis. 

—  PI.  Am.  443-44(), 

The  metrical  scheme  of  the.se  four  verses  is  as  follows  :  — 

w  A-A! 

\\  —  ~  \j  \  —  KJ  -L  ^  y.,  \fj  \j  ‘>  Ji-  '>  \-L.  vy  AAjj 

ilA  >  _L  >I_AwA>1!A>  J_>  \~i-  yj  _AAi; 

!j  A  >  A  w;A>A>:iA>  Cl  W  >  i  v5  w  w  A  A  i 

X>.  The  Trochaic  Tetraiueier  Acataleetic  {^OolOnarius'),  conBi."iting  of  four 
complete  dipodies,  occurs  in  the  lyrical  parts  of  comedy.  ’ 

Sub.stitutions  as  in  the  Septenarius  are  allowed  except  in  the  last  foot, 

c.  Some  other  forms  of  trochaic  verse  are  found  in  the  lyric  poets,  in 
combination  with  other  feet,  either  as  whole  line,s  or  parts  of  lines :  — 

non  6bur  ngjquc  aureuin.  [Dimeter  Catalectic.] 

in6a  rSnf|dSt  in  doind  |  IScdnSr.  [Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic.] 

—  Hor.-Od,  ii.  18, 
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Mixed  Measures 

621.  Different  mea.snres  may  be  combined  in  the  .same  Yer,se  iji  two  different 
ways.  Eitlier  (1)  a  .series  of  one  kind  is  .simpiy  joined  to  a  .series  of  anotlier  kind 
(compare  the  cliange.s  of  rbytbm  not  uncomraon  in  modern  music) ;  or  (2)  single  feet 
of  other  measures  are  combined  witli  the  in-evailing  measures,  in  whieli  case  these  odd 
feet  are  adapted  by  ciuinging  their  quantity  so  that  they  become  irrational  (see  §  G0‘).  e) . 

When  enough  measures  of  one  kind  occur  to  form  a  .series,  we  may  suiipose  a 
change  of  rhytlnn ;  wlien  tlicy  are  isolated,  rve  must  suppose  adaptation.  Of  the 
indefinite  number  of  possible  combimations  but  few  are  i'ound  in  Latin  poetry. 

622.  The  following  verses,  combining  different  rliytlimical 
series,  are  found  in  Latin  lyrical  poetry :  — 

1.  Greater  Areliilocliian  (Dactylic  Tetrameter;  Trochaic  Trijfody)  ; _ 

j|  —  i  —  rjo  \  —  etto  |  —  ||  w  j  _f_  w  j  -1.  81.  [J 

sdlvltiir  !  aoris  lildins  gra|ta  vice  [j  verls  |  ^t  EaivOni. — Hor.  Od.  i.  4. 

Note.  — It  is  pos.sible  tbat  the  dactyls  were  cyclic;  ))ut  the  clmnge  of  measure 
seems  more  probable. 

2.  Verse  consisting  of  Dactylic  Trimeter  cataleotio  (ilacfy/ic  Penihemim) ; 
lambic  Dimeter  :  — 

\'i  -L  w  wi-A||  d-Lw-L|5'-AwA|| 

sorfbere  |  vdr,sicU|l6s  ||  itmurS  pdiiculsum  griS.vi.  —  Hor.  Epod.  11.  2. 


LoGAQtDic  Verse 

623,  Trochaic  verses,  containing  in  regular  prescribed  positions 
irrational  measures  or  irrational  feet  (cf.  §  609.  e),  are  called  Loga- 
cedic.  The  principal  logaoedic  forms  are  — 

1.  Logaoedic  Tetrap>ody  (four  feet)  :  Glyconic. 

2.  Logaoedic  Tripody  (three  feet)  :  ITiEitEciiATic  (often  treated  as  a 
sjmeopated  Tetrapody  Catalectie). 

3.  Logacedic  Dipody  (two  feet)  :  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  short  P/iere- 
cratic. 

Note.  — This  mixture  of  irrational  measures  gives  an  effect  approaching  that  of 
prose:  hence  the  name  Logaoedic  (Xoyos,  doiS-^).  These  measures  originated  in  the 
Greek  lyric  poetry,  and  w'ere  adopted  by  the  Romans.  All  the  Roman  lyric  metres  not 
belonging  to  the  regmiar  iambic,  trochaic,  dactylic,  or  Ionic  systems,  were  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  the  three  fonns  given  above :  viz.,  Logamdic  systems  consisting  respec¬ 
tively  of  lour,  three,  and  two  feet.  The  so-ealled  Logaoedic  Ventapodp  consists  of  five 
feet,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  of  the  others, 
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624.  Each  logacedie  form  contains  ^-single  dactyl,^  which  may 
be  either  in  the  first,  second,  or  thi/d  place.  The  verse  may  be 
catalectic  or  acatalectic ;  — 


Glyconic 


Pherecraiic 


i.  II-T  w  I  JC  w  I  ^  w  u  (w)ii 

ii.  II  -A  W  I  -T  w  I  ^  w  i  -A  (w)!j 

iii.  ;l  ^  W  I  -n  w  1  W  i  (w)i; 


I  -C  ( w)  11  or 
!  Lt  I  ^  A 

i!  -</  V  i  -A  (w)  :| 


■  Note.  — The  .shorter  Phereci’atic.  ((lipo<hj)  (-Tw  |  —  w),  ii'  ciitalectic,  appear, s  to 
he  a  simple  Choriainhus  (_v/v.y  |_A);  and,  in  general,  the  effect  of  the  logacedie 
forms  i,s  Choriarahio.  In  fact,  they  were  so  regarded  hy  the  later  Greek  and  Latin 
metricians,  .and  these  metres  liave  obtained  the  general  name  of  Choriambic.  But 
they  are  not  true  choriamhic,  though  they  may  very  likely  have  been  felt  to  he  such 
hy  the  composer,  who  imitated  the  forms  without  mucli  thought  of  their  origin,  TTiey 
may  be  read  (scanned),  therefore,  on  tliat  principle.  But  it  is  better  to  read  tliem  as 
logaoid'ic  measures ;  and  tliat  course  is  followed  here. 


625.  The  verees  constructed  upon  the  several  Logacedie  forms 
or  models  are  the  folloAving :  — 

1.  Glyconic  (Second  Glyconic,  catalectic);  — 

i  i  X  a  I  .  I X  .  U  i  I  ^  ^  I  -  •  ^  I  p  ^  I  - .  (Of  , )  I 

Komae  j  princlpls  ]  drbl|fim. 

In  English  :  — 

Fdrm.s  more  r4al  than  living  man. — Shelley. 

Note.  —  In  this  and  most  of  the  succeeding  forms  the  foot  preceding  the  dactyl  is 
alway.s  irrational  in  Horace,  consisting  of  an  irrational  spondee  ( _ >). 


2.  Aristophanic  (I^irsi  Pherecrafic):- 


1- 


Trir  r 


✓  1 1 


t^mperat  jora  |  frenis.  — Hor.  Od.  i.  8. 

Note.  —  It  is  very  likely  that  this  was  made  equal  in  lime  to  tlie^pi-ecediug  hy 
protracting  the  last  two  syllables:  — 


llZi^  A 


'T'^rirrinr^i 


1  Different  Greek  poets  adopted  fixed  types  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  dactyls, 
and  so  a  large  number  of  verses  arose,  each  following  a  strict  law,  which  were  imi¬ 
tated  by  the  Romans  .as  distinct  metres. 
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3,  Adonic  (First  Pherecratic,  shortened)  :  — 


Or  perhaps :  — 


Tdrrult  |  lirbem.  —  Hor. 


rif* 

,  y,  1  >  I 


n 

h',i 


4.  Pherecratic  (Second  Pherecratic)  :  — 

|f.| 

ciAs  dondbSrIs  liabdo.  —  Hor. 

Often  scanned  as  follows  :  — 

A.  5  ^  w  i  A  cr 

5.  Le.sser  Asclepiadic  (Second  Pherecratic  with  synco]3e  and  First  Phere¬ 
cratic  oataleotio)  ;  — 

||A.>|-A/wiL£|i-<../w|nLwiMA|| 

Ma4cSnas  atavrs  Idlie  rSgIbfls.  —  Hor. 


6 .  Greater  Asclepiadic  (the  same  as  5,  with  a  syncopated  Logacedic  Dipody 
interposed)  :  — 


J-  > 


V  A 


tu  ne  quadslerls  —  scfr6  nefas  —  qudiii  inihl,  qu^m  tibf.  —  Hor. 


7.  Lesser  Sapphic  (Logacedic  Pentajwdy,  with  dactyl  in  the  third  place) :  — 
i!  A.  w  i  X  >  I  A.  ii  I  A  w  I  iA  i  c  A  11 
integer  vitab  scblerlsque  ijuriis.  —  Hor. 

Or  in  English  :  — 

Brilliant  hdpes,  all  wbven  in  gdrgeous  tissues.  — Longfellow. 


8.  Greater  Sapphic  (Third  Glycoiiic  :  First  Pherecratic)  :  — 
l!AwlA>|-<^w|lA:!-A.w|Aw|AloA|i 
te  deOs  oro  Sybarin  ||  ciir  properas  amando. — Hor. 


9.  Lesser  Alcaic  (Logaocdic  Tetrapody,  two  irrational  dactjds,  two 
trochees')  ;  — 

I!  -A.  w  i  -G  w  I  A  w  I  A  all 

virgmibiis  pftSrisquS  oduto.  —  Hor. 
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10.  Greater  Alcaic  (^Logamdic  Peniapody,  catalectic,  with  anacrusis,  and 
dactyl  in  the  third  place,  —  compare  Lesser  'Sapphic)  :  — 

II  &  i  A.  w  1  -A  >  i|  w  !  A  w  I  6  A  11 

inst™”  6t  tenacem  |j  propositi  viriini.  —  Hor. 

Note.  —  Only  tlie  above  logaoedic  forms  are  employed  by  Horace. 

11.  Phalaecean  {Logo.cedic  Peniapody,  with  dactyl  in  the  second  place)  :  — 

II  w  >  I  w|Aw|Aw|Aw|| 
quaOiain  t6  mala  m6ns,  mls^lll  Raiiidi, 
agit  prafclpit'’®  In  meOs  lambos?  —  Catull,  x). 

In  English ;  — 

Gdrgeous  flowerets  hi  the  sunlight  shining.  — Longfellow. 

12.  Glycoiiio  Pherecratic  (Second  Gbjconic  with  syncope,  and  Second 
Pherecralic)  :  — 

llAai^wiAwlLAljAdl^wIlZlAAII 

6  ColOniS  qua4  ciipi's  ||  pdiite  ludere  Idiigo. — Catull.  xvii. 

METRES  OP  HORACE 

626.  The  Odes  of  Horace  include  nineteen  varieties  of  stanza. 
These  are ;  — 

1.  Alcaic,  consisting'  of  two  Greater  Alcaic.s  (10),  one  Trochaic  Dimeter 
with  anacrusis,  and  one  Lesser  Alcaic  (9)* :  — 

iust““  dt  tenacem  ji  prOpositi  virhin 
non  cfvi”’”  irdor  |j  prava  iuhOitiiiin, 
non  vdltus  mstaiitls  tyraniii 
iiiente  qiiati't  solida,  iiequ'-  Adster.  —  Od.  iii.  3. 

(Found  in  Od.  i,  9,  ](!,  17,  20,  27,  29,  31,  34,  35,  37;  ii.  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 

19,  20;  iii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,  17,  21,  23,  20,  29;  iv.  4,  9,  14,  15.) 

Note.  — The  Alcaic  Strophe  is  named  after  the  Greek  poet  Alcaiu.s  of  Leshos,  and 
was  a  special  favorite  with  Horace,  of  whose  Odes  thirty-seven  are  in  this  ioi'in,  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  Iloratian  Stunzu. 

2.  Sapphic  (minor),  consisting  of  three  Lesser  Sapphics  (7)  and  one 

.Adonic  (.3)  :  —  ^  , 

iam  satis  terns  ||  nivis  atque  dirae  v 

grandinis  mSsi't  ||  pater  dt  rub^nte 
d^xterd  sacrfe  ||  iaculatus  arcis 
tdrruit  urhem. — Od.  i.  2. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  2,  10,  12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  32,  38;  ii.  2,  4,  G,  8,  10, 10 ;  iii.  8,  11,  14,  18, 

20,  22,  27 ;  iv.  2,  0,  11 ;  Carm.  Saee.) 

1  The  figures  refer  to  the  foregoing  li.st  (§  625). 
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Note,  —  The  Sapphic  Stanza  is  named  after  the  poetess  Sappho  of  Ijcsbos,  and 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  ancients.  It  is  used  by  Horace  in  twenty-five  Odes  — 
more  frequently  than  any  other  except  the  Alcaic. 

3.  Sapphic  (major),  consisting  of  one  Aristophanio  (2)  and  one  Greater 
Sapphic  (8)  :  — 

Lydia  dfc,  per  dmnfs 

t^  decs  oro,  Syban'n  ||  cnr  properas  amaiido. — Od.  i.  8. 

4.  Asclepiadean  I  (minor),  consisting  of  Lesser  Asclep)iadics  (5)  :  — 

4xSgi  monuindnt”™  ||  adre  perdiiniiis 
regalfque  sitd  |j  pyramid**’"-  altiiis. — Od.  iii.  30. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  1;  iii.  30;  iv,  8.) 

5.  Asclepiadean  II,  consisting  of  one  Glyconio  (1)  and  one  Lesser 
Asolepiadio  (5)  :  — 

navis  quad  tibi  creditum 
debes  Vdi-giliiim,  ||  fl'nibus  Atticis 
rdddas  I'noolumdin,  preodr, 
dt  serves  animad  ||  dfmidium  mead. — Od.  i.  3. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  3,  13,  1!>,  30;  iii.  9,  16,  10,  24,  25,  28;  iv.  i,  3.) 

6.  Asclepiadean  III,  consisting  of  three  Lesser  Asolepiadics  (5)  and  one 
Glyconio  (1)  :  — 

quis  desiderio  ||  si't  pudor  aiit  modus 
tarn  carl  capitis?  ||  pradoipe  hlgubrfs 
Cantus,  Mdipomene,  ||  cuf  liquidam  patdr 
vOcem  ciim  cithara  dedft.  —  Od.  i.  24. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  6,  15,  24,  33 ;  ii.  12 ;  iii.  10,  16 ;  iv.  5,  12.) 

7.  Asclepiadean  ly,  consisting  of  two  Lesser  Asolepiadics  (6),  one 
Phereoratic  (4),  and  one  Glyconio  (1)  :  — 

6  fOns  Bandusiad  ||  spldndididr  vitro, 
diilcl  dfgne  mero,  ||  non  sine  floribus, 
cra.s  donaberis  liaddO 
cuf  fronts  tiirgida  cdrnibus.  —  Od.  iii.  1.3. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  6,  14,  21,  23;  ii.  7;  iii.  7,  13;  iv.  13.) 

8.  Asclepiadean  V  Qmajoij,  consisting  of  Greater  Asolepiadics  (6)  : _ 

tu  ne  quadsien's,  l|  scire  nefas!  |i  qudm  niilii,  quern  tibi 
finem  df  dederfnt,  ||  Leiiconoe,  j|  ndc  BabyluniOs 
Idntarfs  numerds. — Od.  i.  11. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  11,  18;  iv,  10.) 

9.  Alcmanian,  consisting  of  Dactylic  Hexameter  (§  615)  alternating 
with  Tetrameter  (§  617.  a).  (Od.  i.  7,  28;  Epod.  12.) 
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10.  Archilochian  I,  consisting  of  a  Dactylic  Hexameter  alternating  with 
a  Dactylic  Pentliemim  (see  §  617.  b).  (Od.  iv.  7.) 

11.  Archilochian  IV,  consisting  of  a  Greater  Archilochian  (Jieptameter, 
§  622.  1),  followed  by  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic  (§  618.  d).  The  stanza 
consists  of  two  pairs  of  verses  ;  — 

ablvitur  aoris  lii8ms  grata  vice  ||  VSris  8t  FavSnl, 
tralihntque  si'ccas  |j  machinal  carfnis; 
ao  neque  iam  stabulls  gaud6t  pecus,  ||  aiit  arator  fgni, 
nec  prata  canis  [j  albicant  prufnis. — Od.  i.  4. 

12.  lambic  Trimeter  alone  (see  §  618).  (Epod.  17.) 

1.3.  latnbic  Strophe  (.see  §  018.  a).  (Epod.  1-10.) 

14.  Dactylic  Hexameter  alternating  with  lambic  Dimeter  :  — 

iidx  erat,  6t  caelo  ||  fulgebat  Itina  sereno 
int6r  minOra  sfderii, 

.  dim  tn,  in%norum  H  nuni^n  laesdra  dedrum, 

in  vdrba  iarabls  mea.  —  Epod.  18.  (So  in  Epod.  14.) 

15.  Dactylic  Hexameter  with  lambic  Trimeter  (§  018);  — 

dltera  idm  teritbr  ]|  bellis  civllibus  a6tas, 
sufs  et  ip.sa  Rdma  ||  vfribds  ruit. — Epod.  16. 

10.  Verse  of  Four  Lesser  Ionics  (§  009.  c.  2):  — 

miserar’*™  est  !  nequ'^  aniOrl  |  dare  loduin  j  neque  dulci 
mala  vino  1  laver‘’  aut  ex|animari  |  metuentls.  —  Od.  iii.  12. 

17.  Iambic  Trimeter  (§  018);  Dactylic  .Pentliemim  (§  617.  b);  lambic 

Dimetei  .  Pettf,  nihil  me  ||  sieut  anted  iuvat 

scrfbere  v6rsioulds  ||  amdre  p6rcul.suui  gravf. — Epoch  11. 

18.  Dactylic  Hexameter;  Iambic  Dimeter;  Dactylic  Pentliemim (§  617.  ?i): 

hdrrida  tdmpestas  ||  caelum  contraxit,  et  iiubres 
nivSscjue  deduchnt  lovdin ;  ||  nunc  mare,  mine  siluaii  .  .  . 

—  Epod.  13. 

19.  Trochaic  Dimeter,  lambic  Trimeter,  each  catalectic  (see  §  620.  c). 


INDEX  TO  THE  METRES  OF  HORACE 


1.  Maecenas  atavis :  4. 

3.  Iam  .satis  terri.s :  2. 

3.  Sc  te  diva :  5. 

4.  Solvitur  acris  hiems;  11. 

5.  Quis  mnlta:  7. 

().  Scriberis  Vario ;  0. 

7.  Laudabuiit  alii ;  9. 


I.IB.  I  A 

8.  Lydia  die ;  3. 

9.  I^idc.s  lit  alta  :  1. 

10.  Mercuri  lacunde  nepos :  2. 

11.  TQ  no  quaesieris:  8. 

12.  Quem  viniin :  2. 

13.  Gum  tti  Lydia:  ti. 

14.  O  navis:  7. 
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15.  Pa.stoi- cum  tralieret:  fi. 

16.  O  matre  ijulclirfi  :  1. 

17.  Velox  amoeiiiim :  1. 

18.  Nullam  Vare:  8. 

19.  Mater  saeva:  5. 

20.  Vile  i»tabis:  2. 

21.  Diaiiam  teiierae;  7. 

22.  Iiiteger  wtae:  2. 

23.  Vita.s  inuleO :  7. 

24.  Quis  desiderio :  (i. 

25.  Parcius  iiiiictas:  2. 

26.  Miisi.s  amicn.s:  1. 


27.  Natis  in  usum :  1. 

28.  Te  mans;  9. 

21).  Icci  beatis;  1. 

30.  O  Veuus:  2. 

31.  Quid  dedicatmn :  1. 

32.  Poseimur:  2. 

33.  A)bi  ne  doleii.s:  6. 

34.  Parcus  deonim  ;  1 . 

35.  O  diva:  1. 

36.  Etture:  5. 

37.  Nunc  est  bil)eiiduiii:  1. 

38.  Persicos  odi :  2. 


1.  Motum  ex  MeteilO :  1. 

2.  Nullus  argeuto:  2. 

3.  Aequam  memento:  ]. 

4.  No  sit  ancillae:  2. 

5.  NOuduin  subficla:  ]. 

6.  Septinii  Gades:  2. 

7.  0  saepe  meoum  :  ] . 

8.  Ulla  si  juris :  2. 

9.  Nan  semper  iinbros:  1. 
10.  Rectius  tdves:  2. 


1.  Odi  profaiium :  1. 

2.  Aiigustain  amice :  1. 

.  3.  lustum  et  tenacein:  1. 

4.  Dcsceiide  caelo :  1. 

5.  Caelo  toiiaiitem:  1. 

6.  Delicta  uiaiorum :  1. 

7.  Quidiie.s:  7. 

8.  Martiis  caelebs:  2. 

9.  Dojiec  gratii.s:  6. 

10.  Extremum  Taiiain  :  (!. 

11.  Mcrcuri  nam  te:  2. 

12.  Miserarum  est:  16. 

13.  O  lon.s  Bandusiae :  7. 

14.  Herculis  ritii  :  2. 

15.  Uxor  pauperi.s;  5. 


1.  luteriuis.sa  Venus:  5. 

2.  Pindarum  quisquis;  2. 

3.  Quern  tu  Melpomene:  5. 

4.  Qualem  mini.strum :  1. 

5.  Divis  orte  boni.s:  6. 

6.  Dive  quem  proles:  2. 

7.  Diffn  gere  Hives:  10. 

8.  Donarem  pateras :  4. 


Liii.  II 

11.  Quid  bellieosus;  1. 

12.  NoHs  longa;  (i. 

13.  IJlo  et  nefu.sto :  1. 

14.  Ellen  fugiices:  1. 

15.  lampauoa:  1. 

16.  Otium  divos :  2. 

17.  Cur  me  querellis:  1. 

18.  Non  ebur;  19. 

19.  Baechuin  ill  remotis:  1, 

20.  Non  usitatri :  1. 

Lib.  Ill 

16.  liiclusam  Daiiaeii :  6. 

17.  Aeli  vetusto:  1. 

18.  Eauiie  iiympharuiii :  2. 

19.  Quantum  distet:  5. 

20.  Non  vide.s:  2. 

21.  0  iiata,  meeum :  1. 

22.  Montiuiii  cQ.stos  :  2. 

23.  Caelo  supinas;  1. 

24.  Intfictis  opuleiitior:  5, 

25.  Quo  me  Baeclie:  5, 

26.  Vixi  puelHs :  1 . 

27.  Iiiipios  parrae  :  2. 

28.  Festo  quid :  5. 

29.  Tyri-lieiia,  regum :  1, 

30.  Exegi  iiioimmeiituin :  4. 

Lib.  IV 

9.  Ne  i'orte  eredfus :  1. 

10.  O  cru delis  adliLic:  8. 

11.  Est  milii  iioiium  :  2. 

12.  lam  veris  comites :  6. 

13.  Audivere  Lyee  :  7. 

14.  Quae  cura  patrum :  1 . 

15.  Phoebus  volentem  :  1. 
Carmen  Saaadare :  2. 
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1.  11)is  LiOurnis;  13. 

2.  iSeatus  ille :  1.3. 

Parentis  oliiii :  13. 

4.  Lupis  et  aguls :  1.3. 

5.  At  0  deovum  :  13. 

(j.  Quid  immerentis :  13. 

7.  Quo  quo  scelest! :  13. 

8.  Rogiire  loiig'o  :  13. 

9.  Quando  vepo.stuiu ;  13 

627.  Other  lyiic  poets  use  other  coiiibinatioiis  of  the  above- 
mentioned  verses :  — 

a,  Gbjconics  witli  one  Pherecratic  (both  imperfect) ;  — 
llialna6  stimus  j  fu  fide 
pfiellh"^  6t  puf-lr' Intggr! : 
l)i'a|nara,  pu6|r®  Integrl' 

puelllaQjue  caiiiaimfts.  — Catull.  xxxiv. 

h,  iSapphics,  in  a  .series  of  .single  lines,  closing  with  au  Adonic:  — 

An  ma|g)s  di|rS  treiuuifere  |  Maue.s 
H&'oiill''”*?  vijshm  canls  )  inff!|r6rQin 
fQgit  I  abru])|li.s  tr6pi|dus  ca|t6n!s  f 
falll|nihr;  laejis  venlt  |  4cce  |  vhltri, 
qu^in  thjlit  Poe|a.s;  huinShisque  |  teia 
giislill  I  6t  iio'itiis  p6pu|li.s  phajrdtras 

Hercnlls  |  heres.  — ■  Sen.  Hero.  Get.  1600-1606. 

c.  Sapphics  followed  by  Glyconics,  of  indefinite  nviinber  (id.  Hero.  Fur. 
880-874,  875-894). 


Epor>K.s 

10.  Maiasolfita;  13. 

11.  Petti  nihil ;  17, 

12.  Quid  tibi  vis :  9. 

13.  Horrida  tempestas :  18. 
11.  Mollis  inertia :  14. 

15  Noxerat:  14. 

11).  Altera  iaiii :  15. 

17.  lain  iani  eitieaei :  12. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

628.  Other  measures  occur  in  various  styles  of  poetry. 

a.  A]iapa:.stic  (§  (109.  h.  2)  ver.ses  of  various  lengths  are  found  in  dramatic 
poet]-y.  The  spondee,  dactyl,  or  proceleusmatic  maybe  .substituted  for  the 

anajiaist.  homost  l  oumi""'  h6im|rium  pradjcipilos 

v61upta:tlbu.s  gaiijctasqu''  anjtepoten.s.  * 

It.a  cdinlmoda  quad  j  ciipl"  cdveiilunf  , 

(plod  ago  I  suMt,  a.d|secuE  |  seqiiltur : 

ita  gau  dium  sup|peditat.  —  PI.  Trin.  1115-1119. 

h.  Bacchiac(§  609.  d.  4)  verses  (five-timed)  occur  in  the  dramatic  poets,  — 
very  rarely  in  Terence,  tnore  commonly  in  Plautus,  —  either  in  verse.s  of  two 
feet  (Dimeter)  or  of  four  (Tetrameter).  Tliey  are  treated  very  freely,  as  are 
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all  measures  in  earl}'  Latin.  The  long  syllables  may  be  resolved,  or  the 
molossus  (three  longs)  substituted :  — 

multas  res  |  simft"  in  |  me()  cdrlde  v6rso, 
mult“™  In  co|gitando  |  d61ui^'“  injdipfscor. 
egomdt  me  |  cog®  dt  maicer"  dt  de|fatIgo ; 
maglster  |  inflj*  dxer|clt6r  am  niiis  nunc  est. 

—  PL  Trill.  223-226. 

c.  Cretic  measures  (§  009.  d.  1)  occur  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bae- 
chiac,  with  the  same  substitutions.  The  last  foot  is  usually  incomplete  :  — 

amor  amljous  mihl  |  ne  fuas  |  dmquam. 

hfs  ego  I  d®  artibus  |  gratlam  |  facio. 

nil  eg"  is|t6s  moror  |  fadceo.s  |  mOrfis. — id.  207,  293,  297. 

d,  Saturnian  Verse.  In,  early  Latin  is  found  a  rude  form  of  verse,  not 
borroived  from  the  Greek  like  the  others,  but  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
which  scholars  are  not  agreed.* 

1.  According'  to  one  view  the  verse  is  based  on  quantity,  is  composed  of 
.six  feet,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  caisura,  before  the  fourth  thesis. 
Each  thesis  may  consist  of  a  long  syllable  or  of  two  short  ones,  each  arsis 
of  a  short  syllable,  a  long  syllable,  or  two  short  syllables ;  but  the  arsis, 
except  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  and  before  the  caisura,  is  often  entirely 
suppressed,  though  rarely  more  than  once  in  the  same  verse  ;  — 

dibiint  malum  Mgtdlli  ]|  Nadvlo  poStae. 

2.  According  to  another  theory  the  Saturnian  is  made  up,  without  regard 
to  quantity,  of  alternating  accented  and  unaccented  syllables;  but  for  any 
unaccented  syllable  two  may  be  substituted,  and  regularly  are  so  substituted 
in  the  second  foot  of  the  verse :  — 

d4buut  malum  Metblll  |j  Nadvio  pogtae. 

EARLY  PROSODY 

629.  The  prosody  of  the  earlier  poets  differs  in  several  re¬ 
spects  from  that  of  the  later.^ 

a.  At  the  end  of  words  s,  being  only  feebly  sounded,  does  not  make 
position  with  a  following  consonant;  it  sometimes  disappeared  altogether. 
Tills  usage  continued  in  all  poets  till  Cicero’s  time  (§  1.5.  7). 

1  The  two  principal  tlieories  only  are  given.  There  are  numerous  variations,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  .second  tlieory  here  stated. 

2  Before  tlie  Latin  lang'uage  was  used  in  literature,  it  had  become  much  clianged 
by  the  loss  of  final  consonants  and  the  shortening  of  final  syllables  under  the  influence 
of  accent.  In  many  cases  this  change  was  still  in  progress  in  the  time  of  the  early 
poets.  This  tendency  was  arrested  by  the  study  of  grammar  and  by  literature,  but 
show's  itself  again  in  the  Romance  languages. 
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l>.  A  long  syllable  immediately  preceded  or  followed  by  the  ictus  may 
be  shortened  (iambic  shortening^)  :  — 

1.  In  a  word  of  two  syllables  of  which  the  first  is  short  (this  effect  remained  in 
a  few  words  like  puta,  cave,  vale,  vide,  ego,  modo,  duo*);  — 

^bi  (Ter.  Pin  59);  boni  (id.  516) ;  homo  suavis  (id.  411). 

2.  If  it  is  either  a  monosyllable  or  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  which  is  pre¬ 
ceded  hy  a  short  mono.syllable  ;  — 

sed  has  tahellas  (PI.  Pers.  195) ;  quid  hfc  nunc  (id.  Epid.  157) ;  per  Inpld- 
vium  (Ter.  Ph.  707) ;  eg®  ostenderem  (id.  79.3). 

.3.  When  preceded  by  a  sliort  initial  syllable  in  a  word  of  more  than  three 
syllables : — ■ ' 

vSnustatis  (Ter.  Hec.  848);  seneetdtem  (id.  Ph.  484);  SyracusSs  (PI.  Merc, 
37) ;  araioitia  (id.  Ps.  1263). 

c.  In  a  few  isolated  words  position  i.s  often  disregarded.^  Such  are  file, 
immo,  inde,  iste,  omnis,  nempe,  quippe,  unde. 

d.  The  original  long  quantity  of  some  final  syllables  is  retained. 

1.  The  ending  -or  is  retained  long  in  nouns  witli  long  stem-vowel  (original  r- 
stems  or  original  s-stems) :  — 

mddo  quom  diet"  in  m“  ingerCbas  ddium  n6n  uxor  erdm  (PI.  Asiin  927). 

fta  in*  in  p^ctor®  atque  edrde  facit  amor  inedndium  (id.  Mere.  500). 

atque  quantO  ndx  fui'stl  16ngior  hSc  prdxumA  (id.  Ain.  548). 

2.  The  terniinatiou  -es  (-itis)  is  sometimes  retained  long,  as  in  miles,  superstes. 

3.  All  verb-endings  in  -r,  -s,  and  -t  may  be  retained  long  where  the  vowel  is 
elsewhere  long  in  inflection  :  — 

lAgvedior  audisse  me  (PI.  Capt.  1023);  atqu*  ut  qul  fueris  et  qui  nunc  (id. 
248);  1116  iiominit  haec  (id.  Epid.  iv.  1.  8);  faciit  ut  sdmper  (id.  Poen. 
ii.  42);  Infuscabat,  ainabo  (cretics,  id.  Ci.st.  i.  21);  qui  amet  (id.  Merc. 
1021) ;  ut  fit  in  bbllo  capitur  alter  fllims  (id.  Cajit.  25);  tibi  sit  ad  me 
revisas  (id.  True.  ii.  4.  79). 

e.  Hiatus  (§  612.  g)  is  allowed  somewhat  freely,  especially  at  a  pause 
ill  the  sense,  or  when  there  is  a  change  of  speaker." 


1  Cf.  ambo  (also  a  daal,  p.  i>0.  footnote),  in  Avliicb.  tlie  o  is  retained  becanse  of  the 
length  of  the  first  syllable.  ^ 

^  Suhoiars  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  principle  or  the  extent  of  this  irregularity. 
3  The  extent  of  this  license  is  still  a  question  among  scholars ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of'  texts  it  must  sometimes  he  allo-w'ecl. 
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Reckoning  of  Time 

630.  The  Roman  Year  was  designated,  in  earlier  tiine.s,  by  the  names  of  the 
Con.suls ;  hut  was  afterwards  reckoned  from  the  building  of  the  City  {ah  urbe  conditd 
anno  urhis  conditae),  tlie  date  of  which  was  assigned  by  Varro  to  a  t^eriod  correspond¬ 
ing  with  B.c.  7.13.  In  order,  tlierefore,  to  reduce  Roman  dates  to  tliose  of  the  Cliristian 
era,  the  year  of  the  city  is  to  be  subtracted  from  751:  e.g.  a.u.c.  691  (tlie  year  of 
Cicero’s  consulship)  corresixmds  to  b.c.  6.3. 

Before  Cffisar’s  reform  of  the  Calendar  (b.c.  40),  the  Roman  year  consi.sted  of  355 
days:  March,  May,  Quintilis  (July),  and  October  having  each  31  days,  Februaiy  hav¬ 
ing  28,  and  each  of  the  remainder  29.  As  this  calendar  year  wa.s  too  .short  for  the 
solar  year,  the  Romans,  in  altern.ate  years,  at  the  discretioii/of  the  pontifices,  inserted 
a  mouth  of  varying  length  {mends  intercaldris)  after  Fejiruary  23,  and  omitted  the 
re.st  of  February.  The  “  Julian  yeai-,”  by  Ciesar’s  reformed  Calendar,  had  365  days, 
divided  into  months  as  at  present.  Every  fourth  year  the  24th  of  February  (vi.  Kal. 
Mart.)  was  counted  twice,  giving  29  days  to  that  month :  hence  the  year  tvas  called 
bissextilis.  The  month  Quintilis  received  the  name  Ifdius  (July),  in  honor  of  J\ilius 
Csesar;  and  Sextilis  was  called  Augustus  (August),  in  honor  of  his  successor.  The 
Julian  year  (see  below)  remained  unchanged  till  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  Calen¬ 
dar  (a.d.  1582),  which  omits  leap-year  three  times  in  every  four  hundred  years. 

631.  Date.8,  according  to  the  Roman  Calendar,  are  reckoned 
as  follows;  — 

a.  TheyiVst  day  of  tiie  month  was  called  Kalendae  (Calends). 

Note.— Kalendae  is  derived  from  calare,  to  call, —  the  Calends  being  tlie  day  on 
which  the  pontiffs  publicly  announced  the  New  Moon  in  the  Comitia  Calata.  This 
they  did,  originally,  from  actual  observation. 

b.  On  the  JifteentJi  day  of  Marcli,  May,  July,  and  October,  but  the  tldr- 
ieenth  of  the  other  months,  were  the  fdus  (Ides),  the  day  of  Full  Moon. 

c.  On  the  seventh  day  of  March,  Mayo  July,  and  October,  but  the  fifth 
of  the  other  months,  were  the  Nonae  (Nones  or  ninths). 

d.  From  the  three  points  thus  determined,  tlie  days  of  the  month  were 
reckoned  backmards  a.s  so  many  days  before  the  Nones,  the  Ides,  or  the 
Calends.  The  point  of  departure  wms,  by  Roman  custom,  counted  in  the 
reckoning,  the  second  d;iy  Imiiig  three  days  before,  etc.  This  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rule  for  determining  the  date  :  — 

If  the  given  date  be  Calends,  add  two  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  pre¬ 
ceding,  ~  if  Nones  or  Ides,  add  one  to  that  of  the  day  on  which  they  fall,  —  and 
from  the  number  thus  ascertained  subtract  the  given  date.  Thus,  -1- 
VIII.  Kal.  Peh.  (31 -f  2— 8)  =  Jan.  25. 

IV.  Non.  Mar.  (7  -|- 1  —  4)  =  Mar.  4. 

IV,  Id.  Sepit.  (13  -f  1  —  4)  =  Sept.  10. 
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Note.  —  The  name  of  tlie  month  appears  as  an  adjective  in  agreement  with  Kalen- 
dae,  Nonae,  idus. 

For  peculiar  consti'uetion.s  in  dates,  see  §  424.  g. 

e.  The  days  of  the  Roman  month  by  the  Julian  Calendar,  as  thus  ascer¬ 
tained,  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


January 

Fehruiiry 

March 

AprU 

1. 

Kal.  Ian. 

Kal.  Feu. 

Kal.  Martiae 

Kal.  Atrilks 

2. 

IV.  Non.  Ian. 

IV.  Non.  Feh. 

VI.  Non.  Marl. 

IV.  Non.  Apr. 

:i. 

III.  “  “ 

in.  “  “ 

V.  “  “ 

III.  “  “ 

4. 

])nd.“  “ 

prid.“  " 

JV.  “  “ 

lirid.“ 

5. 

NOn^  Ian. 

Non.  Feb. 

HI.  ‘‘ 

Non.  Apriles 

6. 

Yin. Id. Ian. 

vm.  Id.  Feb. 

prid.'*  “ 

VIII.  Id.  Apr, 

7. 

Vll.  “ 

VII.  “  “ 

Non.  Martiae 

VII.  “  •  “ 

8. 

VI.  “  “ 

VI.  “  “ 

vni.  Id.  Mart. 

Vl.  “  “ 

9. 

V.  “  " 

V ,  “  “ 

VIJ.  “  “ 

‘  “ 

10. 

IV.  “  “ 

IV.  “  “ 

VI.  “  “ 

IV.  ‘‘  “ 

11. 

in.  “  “ 

III.  '■  “ 

V.  “ 

in.  “  “ 

12.  prid,  “  “ 

prid.  “  '* 

IV. 

jirid.  “  “ 

13. 

IdCs  Ian. 

Inus  Feb. 

HI.  “  '■ 

Inus  Apriles. 

14. 

XIX.  Kal.  Feb. 

XVI.  Kal.  Miirtias 

jirid.  “ 

xviii.  Kal.  Mitias. 

15. 

XVIII.  “  " 

xv,  “ 

IdOs  Martiae 

xvn.  “ 

16. 

XVII.  “  “ 

XIV.  “ 

xvn.  Kal.  AprilLs. 

XVI. 

17. 

XVI.  “  “ 

xin,  “ 

XVI.  “ 

xv.  “  “ 

18. 

XV.  “  “ 

Xll,  “  “ 

XV. 

XIV.  “  “ 

19. 

XIV.  “ 

XI.  “ 

XIV.  “ 

xin. 

%0. 

xm,  “ 

X. 

xm.  “  “ 

xn. 

21; 

XII, 

IX.  “  “ 

xn.  “  “ 

XI.  “  “ 

22. 

XI.  “  “ 

VIII,  “  “ 

XI. 

X. 

23. 

X.  “  “ 

Yll,  “  “ 

X. 

IX. 

24, 

IX.  “  “ 

VI. 

IX. 

vm. 

25. 

VIII.  •'  “ 

V, 

vnr.  “ 

vn. 

26. 

VII.  “  “ 

IV. 

Vll. 

Vl. 

’27. 

VI,  “  “ 

III.  “ 

VT.  “ 

U  11 

28. 

V.  “  “ 

prid,  “  “ 

V 

IV.  “  ‘‘ 

29. 

IV.  “  “ 

[prid.  Kal,  Mart,  in 

IV. 

III. 

30. 

III.  “ 

leap-year,  the  vi. 

111.  *• 

piid.  “ 

31 . 

prid.  “  “ 

Kal.  (24th)  being 

prid.  “ 

(So  June,  Sept., 

(So  Aug.,  Dec.) 

counted  twice.] 

(So  May,  July,  Oct.) 

Nov.) 

Note.  —  Observe  that  a  date  before  the  Julian  Reform  (n.c.  46)  is  to  be  found  not 
by  the  above  table,  but  by  taking  the  earlier  reckoning  of  the  numberNif  days  in  tlie 
month. 


Measures  of  Value,  etc. 

632.  The  money  of  the  Romans  was  in  early  times  wholly  of  cop¬ 
per.  The  unit  was  the  as,  which  was  nomhially  a  pound  in  weight,  but 
actually  somewhat  less.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  unciae  (ounces). 
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In  the  third  century  b.c.  the  as  was  gradually  reduced  to  one-half 
of  its  original  value.  In  the  same  century  silver  coins  were  intro¬ 
duced,  —  the  denarius  and  the  sestertius.  The  denarius  =  10  asses ; 
the  sestertius  =  asses. 

633.  The  Sestertius  was  probably  introduced  at  a  time  when  the 

as  had  been  so  far  reduced  that  the  value  of  the  new  coin  (2^-  asses) 
was  equivalent  to  the  original  value  of  the  as.  Hence,  the  Sester¬ 
tius  (usually  abreviated  to  HH  or  HS)  came  to  be  used  as  the  unit 
of  value,  and  nummus,  coin,  often  means  simply  sestertius.  As  the 
reduction  of  the  standard  went  on,  tlie  sestertius  became  equivalent 
to  4  asses.  Gold  was  introduced  later,  the  aureus  being  equal  to 
100  sesterces.  The  approximate  value  of  these  coins  is  seen  in  the 
following  table  : — ■  /' 

2q.  a.s.s6.s  =  1  s6.stertius  or  value  nearly  5  cents  (2|d.). 

10  asses  or  4  sestertii  =  1  denai-ius  .  “  “  20  “  (10  d.). 

1000  sestertii  =  1  sestertium  .  .  .  “  “  §50,00  (£10). 

Note. —  The  word  sestertius  is  a  shortened  form  of  semis-tertius,  the  third  one,  a 
half.  Tlie  abbreviatiou  ++&  or  HS  =  duo  et  s6mis,  two  and  a  half. 

634.  The  sestertium  (probably  originally  the  genitive  plural  of  ses¬ 
tertius  depending  on  mille)  was  a  sum  of  money,  not  a  coin ;  the  word 
is  inflected  regularly  as  a  neuter  noun  :  thus,  tria  sestertia=  $150.00. 

When  sestertium  is  combined  with  a  numeral  adverb,  centena  milia, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  is  to  be  understood :  thu,s  deciens  sestertium 
(deciens  h.s)  =:  deciens  centena  milia  sestertium  =  $50,000.  Sestertium  in 
this  combination  may  also  be  inflected  ;  deciens  sestertii,  sestertio,  etc. 

In  the  statement  of  large  sums  sestertium  is  often  omitted  as  well 
as  centena  milia :  thus  sexagiens  (Hose.  Am.  2)  signifies,  sexagiens 
[centena  milia  sestertium]  =  6,000,000  sesterces  =  $300,000  (nearly). 

635.  In  the  statement  of  sums  of  money  in  Roman  numerals,  a 
line  above  the  number  indicates  thousands ;  lines  above  and  at  the 
sides  also,  hundred-thousands.  Thus  hs  nc  =  600  sestertii;  ns  5c  = 
600,000  sestertii,  or  600  sestertia;  hs  |nc|  =60,000,000  sestertii,  or 
60,000  sestertia. 

636.  The  Roman  Measures  of  Length  are  the  following: _ 

12  inches  (unciae)  =  1  Roman  Hoot  (pes;  11.66  English  inches), 
iq  Feet  =  1  Cubit  (cuMtum).  — Feet  =  1  Step  (gradus). 

6  Feet  =  1  Face  (passus).  — 1000  Paces  fnille  passuum)  ~  1  Mile. 
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The  Roman  mile  was  equal  to  4850  English  feet. 

The  iugerum,  oi'  unit  of  measure  of  land,  was  an  area  of  240  (Roman) 
feet  long  and  120  broad;  a  little  less  than  |  of  an  English  aci’e. 

637.  The  Measures  of  Weight  are  — 

12  nnciae  (ounces)  =  one  j)ound  {libra,  about  f  lb.  avoirdupois). 

Fractional  parts  (weight  or  coin)  are  — 

uncia.  quincumc.  dodrans. 

sextans.  1,  semis.  jj,  dexUlms. 

1,  quadrdns.  yh,  sepiunx.  yl,  deunx. 

‘  I,  iriens.  |,  hes  or  bessis.  jf- as. 

The  Talent  (talenium)  was  a  Greek  weiglit  (raXavTov)  =  60  librae. 

638.  The  Measures  of  Capacity  are  — 

12  cyathl  =  1  sexldrius  (nearly  a  pint). 

16  sexturu=  1  modius  (peck). 

6  sexUirn=  1  congius  (3  quarts,  liquid  measure). 

8  congii  =  1  amphora  (6  gallons). 
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GLOSSARY 

OF  TEEMS  USED  IN  GliAMMAK,  EHETOEIC,  AND  EKOSODY 

639.  Many  of  tlie.se  terms  are  j)edantie  name.s  given  by  early  gr.ammarians  to  forms 
of  speech  used  naturally  by  writers  who  were  not  coiisdous  that  they  were  using  fig¬ 
ures  at  all  —  as,  indeed,  thej'  were  not.  Thus  when  one  says,  ‘  ‘  It  gave  me  no  little 
pleasure,”  he  is  unconsciously  using  litotes;  when  he  .says,  “John  went  up  the  street, 
.lames  down,”  untiihesis;  when  he  says,  “High  as  the  sky,”  hyperhole.  Many  were 
given  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  usage  referred  to.  Thus  med  and 
ted  (§  143.  a.  n.)  were  supiiosed  to  owe  tlieir  d  to  parugocje,  sumpsi  its  p  to  epenthesis. 
.Such  a  sentence  as  “  See  iny  coat,  how  well  it  fits !  ”  was  snppo,sed  to  he  an  irregularity 
to  he  accounted  for  by  prolepsis. 

Many  of  these,  however,  are  convenient  designation, s  for  plienoinena  which  often 
occur;  and  most  of  them'have  an  historic  interest,  of  o,jie  kind  or  another. 

! 

640.  Grammatical  Terms 

Anacoluthon :  a  chaii,ge  oi'  coinstruction  in  the  same  .sentence,  leaving  the 
first  pai't  broken  or  unfinished. 

Anastrophe :  inversion  of  the  usual  ordei'  of  words. 

Apodosis:  the  conclu.sion  of  a  conditional  sentence  (.see  Protasis). 

Archaism:  an  adoption  of  old  oi'  obsolete  forni.s. 

Asyndeton:  omission  of  conjunctions  (§  323.  b). 

Barli^sm:  adoption  of  foreign  or  nnanthorized  fo)-m.s. 

Brachylogy:  brevitj^  of  ex]n-ession. 

Crasis:  contraction  of  two  vowels  into  one  (§  15.  3). 

Ellipsis:  omission  of  a  word  or  word.s  necessary  to  complete  the  sense. 
Enallage:  substitution  of  one  word  or  form  for  anotliei'. 

Epenthesis :  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable. 

Hellenism:  use  of  Greek  forms  or  constructions. 

Hendia'dys  (ty  Sia  Svolv)  :  the  use  of  two  nouns,  with  a  conjunction,  instead 
of  a  single  modified  noun. 

Hypallage:  intercliange  of  cou.structions, 

Hysteron  ptroteron:  a  reversing'  of  the  natural  oi'der  of  ideas. 

This  terra  'vvas  applied  to  ca.ses  where  the  natural  sequence  of  events  is  violated  in 
lauguage  because  the  later  event  is  of  move  importance  than  the  earlier  and  so  comes 
first  to  the  niiud.  This  was  supposed  to  be.  an  artificial  embellisliment  in  Greek,  and 
so  was  imitated  in  Latin.  It  is  still  found  iu  artless  narrative ;  cf .  “Bred  and  Born  in 
a  Brier  Bush  ”  (Uncle  Remus). 

Metathesis:  transposition  of  letters  in  a  word. 

Paragoge:  addition  of  a  letter  or  letters  to  the  end  of  a  woj'd. 

Parenthesis :  insertion  of  a  phrase  interrupting  the  construction. 
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Periphrasis ;  a  roundabout  way  of  expression  (circmnloculion'). 

Pleonasm:  the  use  of  needless  words. 

Polysyndeton :  tlie  use  of  an  unnecessary  number  of  copulative  conjunctions. 
Prolepsis :  the  use  of  a  word  in  the  clause  preceding  the  one  where  it  would 
'  naturally  appear  (anticipation'). 

Protasis:  a  clau.se  introduced  by  a  conditional  expression  (if,  u'hen,  m.hoever), 
leading  to  a  coiiclu.sion  called  the  Apodosis  (§  512). 

Syncope:  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  middle  of  a  word. 
Synesis  (constructio  ad  sensvmi) :  agreement  of  words  according  to  the  sense, 
and  jiot  the  grammatical  form  (§  280.  a). 

Tmesis:  the  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  a  compound  word  by  other  words 
(cutting). 

This  term  came  from  the  earlier  separation  of  prejjositioii.s  (originally  adverbs)  from 
the  verbs  with  whiclt  they  were  afterwards  joined ;  so  in  per  ecastor  scitus  puer,  a  very 
fine  hoy,  egad!  As  this  was  supposed  to  be  intentional,  it  was  ignorantly  imitated  in 
Latin;  as  in  cere-  commiuuit  -brum  (Ennius). 

Zeugma:  the  use  of  a  vei'b  with  two  different  words,  to  only  one  of  which 
it  strictly  apjrlies  (yoking). 

641.  Rhetorical  Figures 

.4  llegory:  a  uaj'rative  in  tvhicli  ah.stract  ideas  figure  as  cirounistanoes,  event, s, 
or  person, s,  in  order  to  enforce  some  moral  truth. 

Alliteration:  the  use  of  several  words  that  begin  with  the  .same  sound. 
Analogy:  argument  from  resemblances. 

Anaphorjia  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  suooes.sive  clamses 
. '"(§’508./). 

Antithesis:  opposition,  or  contrast  of  pai-ts  (for  einplia.sis  :  §  598.  f). 

A  nlonomasia:  use  of  a  jrrojjcr  for  a  common  noun,  or  the  reverse  :  — 

sint  Maecenates,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones,  SO  there  he  patrons  (Uke  Mie- 
oenas),  poets  (like  Virgil)  will  not  be.  lacking,  Flaccus  (Mart.  viii.  5G.  5). 
ilia  furia  et  pestis,  that  fury  and  plague  (i.e.  Clodius);  Homeromastix,  scourge 
of  Homer  (i.e.  Zoilu,s). 

A posiopesis :  an  abrupt  pause  for  rhetorical  effect. 

Catachresis :  a  harsli  metaphor  (ahusiU,  misuse  of  words). 

Chiasnius:  a  reversing  of  the  order  of  words  in  corre.sponding  jiairs  of  phrases 
(§598./). 

Climax:  a  gi-adual  increase  of  empliasis,  or  enlargement  of  meaning.. 
PJuphemism :  the  mild  exjires.sion  of  a  painful  or  I'eputsive  idea  :  — 
si  quid  ei  accident,  if  anything  Itapjpens  to  him.  (i.e.  if  he  dies). 

'Euphony :  the  choice  of  words  for  their  agreeable  sound. 

Hyperhaton :  violation  of  the  usual  order  of  words. 
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Hyperhole:  exaggeration  for  rhetorical  effect. 

Irony:  the  use  of  words  which  naturally  convey  a  sense  contrary  to  what  is 
meant. 

Litotes:  the  affirming  of  a  thing  by  denying  its  contrary  (§  320.  c). 
Metaphor:  the  figurative  use  of  words,  indicating  an  object  by  some 
resemblance. 

Metonymy:  the  use  of  tlie  name  of  one  thing  to  indicate  some  ki)idred  thing, 
Onornatopceia :  a  fitting  of  sound  to  sense  in  the  u,se  of  words. 

Oxymoron:  the  use  of  contradictory  words  in  the  same  phrase  :  — 
rnslnienE  sapientia,  foolish  wisdom. 

Paronomasia :  the  use  of  words  of  like  sound. 

Prosopopoeia :  personification. 

Simile:  a  figurative  comparison  (usually  introduced  by  like,  or  as). 
Synchysis:  the  interlocked  order  (§  598.  i;). 

Synecdoche :  the  use  of  the  name  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  or  the  reverse. 
642.  Terms  of  Prosody 

Acataleciic:  complete,  as  a  verse  or  a  series  of  feet  (§  012.  a). 

Anaclasis:  breaking  up  of  rhythm  by  substituting  different  measure.s. 
Anacrusis:  the  unaccented  syllable  or  syllables  preceding  averse  (§  608.  y). 
Antistrophe :  a  series  of  verses  corresponding  to  one  which  has  gone  before 
(of.  strophe). 

Arsis:  the  unaccented  pai't  of  a  foot  (§  61 1). 

Basis:  a  single  foot  ]>recediDg  the  regular  movement  of  a  verse. 

Caesura:  the  ending  of  a  word  within  a  metrical  foot  (§  611.  6). 

Catalectic :  see  Catalexis. 

Catalexis:  loss  of  a  final  syllable  (or  syllables)  making  the.  series  catalectic 
(incomplete,  §  612.  a). 

Contraction:  tlie  u.se  of  one  long  syllable  for  two  .short  (§  CIO). 

Correption:  sliortening  of  a  long  syllable,  for  metrical  reasons. 

Dueresis:  the  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  foot  with  the,  end  of  a  word 
within  the  verse  (§  611.  c). 

Dialysis:  the  use  of  i  (comsonant)  and  v  as  vowels  (sited  =  silva,  §  603./.  N.  ‘‘). 
Diastole:  the  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  by  emiffiasis  (§  612,  h). 

Dimeter:  consisting  of  two  like  measures. 

Dipocly:  consisting  of  two  like  feet. 

Distich:  a  system  or  series  of  two  verses. 

Ecthlipsis:  the  suppression  of  a  final  syllable  in  -m  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel  (§  612,/). 

Elision:  the  cutting  off  of  a  final  before  a  following  iiiitial  vowel  (§  012.  e). 
Heptameter :  consisting  of  seven  feet. 
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Hexameter :  consisting  of  six  ineasui'es. 

Hexapody :  consisting  of  six  feet. 

Hiatus:  the  meeting  of  two  vowels  without  contraction  or  elision  (§  612.  g). 
Ictus:  the  metrical  accent  (§611.  o). 

Irrational:  not  conforming  strictly  to  the  unit  of  time  (§  009.  e). 
Logaoidic:  varying  in  rhythm,  making  the  effect  resimible  prose  (§  G2.3). 
Monornetef:  consisting  of  a  single  measure. 

Mora:  the  unit  of  time,  equal  to  one  .short  syllable  (§  008.  a). 

Pentameter:  consisting  of  five  measures. 

Pentapody:  consisting  of  five  feet. 

Penthemimeris :  consisting  of  five  half-feet. 

Protraction:  extension  of  a  syllable  beyond  its  normal  length  (608.  c). 
Re.solution:  the  use  of  two  short  syllables  for  one  long  (§  610). 

Strophe:  a  series  of  verses  making  a  recognized  metrical  whole  (stanza), 
which  may  be  indefinitely  repeated. 

Synceresis:  i  (vowel)  and  u  becoming  consonants  before  a  vowel  (§  603. 
c.  N.,/.  N.^). 

Synalcepha:  the  same  as  elision  (§  612.  e.  n.). 

Synapheia:  elision  between  two  verses  (§  612.  e.  n.). 

Syncope:  loss  of  a  short  vowel. 

Synizesis :  the  running  together  of  two  vowels  witiiout  full  contraction  (§  603. 

C,  N.). 

Systole:  shortening  of  a  syllal)le  regularly  long. 

Tetrameter:  consisting  of  four  measures. 

Tetrapody:  consisting  of  four  feet. 

Tetrastich:  a  system  of  four  verses. 

Thesis:  the  accented  part  of  a  foot  (§  Oil). 

Trimeter:  consisting  of  three  measures. 

Tripody:  consisting  of  three  feet. 

Tristkh :  a  system  of  tln-ee  verses. 
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Regular  verbs  of  the  First,  Seeojid,  and  Fourtli  ConiiiP-atio.i^  i  ■ 

special  cases.  Compounds  are  usually  omitted  wlie.u  they  are  coujuo-ater lilte^ole 
simple  verbs.  The  figures  after  the  verbs  indicate  the  <'.o4eatiou.  RefeLiees  aiv 
to  sections.  Foi  classified  lists  ol'  important  verbs  see  S ‘^DQ  n'r  ■ 

§  210  (Second  Coujugation),  §  211  (Third  Conimrationl  S  oio  nr 

§§190,  191  (DepouLts),§iy(.Semli„^^^^  Conjugation), 


ab-do,  .3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  «.  n. 
ab-eO,  see  eo. 

ab-icio,  3,  -ieci,  -iectum  [iacio]. 

ab-igo,  3,  -egi,  -actum  [agiij. 

ab-nuo,  3,  -nui,  — . 

ab-oleo,  2,  -evi,  -itnm. 

ab-olescO,  3,  -evi,  —  [aboleol. 

ab-ripio,  3,  -ripui,  -reptum  [rapiol. 

abs-eondfi,  3,  -di  (-didi),  -ditum  [condol. 

ab-si.sto,  3,  -stiti,  — . 

ab-sum,  abes.se,,  afui,  (afnturu.s). 

ae-cendo,  3,  -cendi,  -censum. 

aocersO,  see  areesso. 

ao-cidit  (impeits.),  207,  203.  c. 

ao-cid5,  3,  -cldi,  —  [eado]. 

ao-eido,  3,  -cidi,  -cT.sum  [eaedol. 

ac-oio,  4,  reg.  [cio]. 

ac-oipio,  3,  -ccpi,  -ceptnni  [capio], 

ao-cold,  3,  -ui,  — . 

ae-credo,  see  credo. 

ae-cumbo,  3,  -eubui,  -itnm. 

ac-curro,  3,  -eurri  (-cucurri),  -enr.sum. 

acesco,  3,  -acui,  —  [e»-]. 

ac-quiro,  3,  -quisivi,  -quisitum  [quaerol. 

acuo,  3,  -ui,  -utuin,  174,  171).  d. 

ad-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  x. 

ad-eo,  see  eo. 

ad-hibeo,  2,  -ui,  -itnm  [habeo]. 

ad-igo,  3,  -egi, -actum  [ago]. 

ad-imo,  3,  -Sun,  -emptum  [emo]. 

ad-ipiseor,  -i,  -eptus. 

ad-uuo,  3,  -imi,  — . 

ad-oleo,  2,  -ui,  — . 

ad-olcsco,  3,  -eid,  -ultuni. 

ad-sentior,  -iri,  -.sSnsus. 

ad-.sideo,  2,  -sedi,  -sessum  [sedeo]. 

ad-sido,  3,  -sedi,  — . 

ad-sjiergo,  3,  -.spersi,  -spersnm  rsparaol 

ad-sto,  1, -stiti, —. 

ad-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  (-futhrus). 

af-fari,  affatus,  206.  c. 

af-fero,  -ferre,  attuli,  allatum. 

af-ficio,  3,  -feci,  -fectum  [facio]. 
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.al’-fligo, -xi,  -ctum. 
a.g-gredior,  -i,  -gressus  [gradior]. 
agnosia,  3,  avi,  agnituni  [nosco]. 

^gd,  3,  egi,  actum.  [For  regular  comps., 
seeab-igo ;  lor  othei'S,  see  cogo,  circum-, 
^  per-.] 

iiio,  defect.,  20G.  a. 
albeo,  2,  -ui,  — . 
aleseo,  3,  -ni,  -alitum. 
algeo,  2,  alsi,  — . 
alge.scd,  3,  alsi,  — . 
al-Iego,  3,  -egi,  -ectuin. 
al-licio,  3,  -lexi,  — . 
alo,  3,  aim,  altum  (alitum). 
anib-igo,_3,  — ,  —  [ago], 

'"“03'’, (ambibat), 


amieio,  4,  amixi  (-cni),  amictuin. 
amo,  ISO,  184;  amfirim,  aminsse, 
sein,  IS],  a;  amfis.SLS,  183.  ,1. 
aiigo,  3,  fmxi,  — . 
ante-cello,  3,  — ,  _ 


amus- 


ante-sto,  1,  -.stetT,  — . 

«inti-sto,  1,  -stoti, _ 

aperio,  4,  ajierui,  ajierfnm. 
ajiiscor,  -i,  ajitus  [ad-ioiscor]. 
a))-pell_o,  3,  -puli,  -pulsuini. 
ap-peto,  ,1,  -petivi  (-ii),  -itnm. 
ap-jinmo,  3,  -pres.si,  -pressum  [premO]. 

areeo,  2, -ui,  —  [co-eiv,eo]. 
arceaso  (aceerso),  3,  -iiq,  aroessitum. 
arcleo,  2,  ur.si,  (arsnnis). 
ardesco,  .3,  ar.si  _ 


areo,  2,  —  — . 


arg'iio,  3,  -ui,  -ntum. 
ar-rigii,  3,  -rexi,  -rectum  [rego]. 
a.r-ripio,  .3,  -ui, -rejitum  [raiho]. 
a-scendo,  3,  -di,  -scensum  [.scandol. 
a-spergo,^ see  ad-spergo. 
a-spicio,  3,  -exi,  -ectum  [-spieio], 
atxtendo,  3,  -di,  -turn, 
at-tineo,  2,  -tinui,  -tentum  [teneo]. 
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at-tingo,  3,  -tigij  -tactuin  [tango], 
at-tolio,  3,  — ,  —  [tollo]. 
audeo,  aiidere,  au.sus,  1!)2  (ausim,  183,  3; 
sodcs,  13.  n.), 

audio,  4,  audivi,  auditum,  187  (contracted 
forms,  181.  h). 

au-lero,  -feiTo,  abstull,  ablatum. 
augeo,  2,  auxi,  auctmn. 
ausira,  see  auitoo. 
ave  (have),  avete,  aveto,  200,  g. 
aveo,  2,  — ,  — . 

balhuiio,  4,  — ,  — . 

hatuo,  3,  -ui,  — . 

hibo,  3,  bibi,  (potum)._ 

bullio,  4,  reg.  (l)ullo,  -are)  [e-bullioj. 

cado,  3,  cecidi,  cilsuiu  [ar-,  con-,  oe-cWf>], 
178.  6. 

caeeutiO,  4,  — ,  — . 

caedO,  3,  oeeldi,  eae.sum  [ac-,  oe-cido,  etc,.], 
cale-facii),  like  I'acio,  dOO.  «. 
oale-i'aeto,  1,  — ,  — ,  200,  a. 
caleo,  2,  -ui,  (oa.liturus). 
calesco,  3,  -ui,  — . 
calleO,  2,  -ui,  — . 
calvoo,  2,  — ,  — . 
eandeo,  2,  -ni,  — . 
caudesco,  3,  -(.auidiii,  — . 
cfiiieo,  2,  -ui,  — . 
cauesco,  3,  canui,  — , 
canO,  3,  cecini,  —  [con-cinO], 
caiitillo,  1,  reg'.,  203.  3. 
cape.ss6,  3,  eape.ssivi,  — ,  2(i3.  2.  b  (iii- 
cipissO,  3,  — ,  — ). 

capio,'3,  oepi,  eaptum  [ac-c,ipi0  etc.;  also 
aiitc-capiO],  188. 
careo,  2,  -ui,  (-itunts). 
carpo,  3,  -psi,  -ptuni,  177.  h  [de-eei-po], 
caveo,  2,  cavi,  eautnm, 
caviller,  -ari,  -atus,  203.  3. 
cedo  (imperative),  cedite  (cette),  200.  g- 
cedo,  3,  eessi,  ce.ssum, 

-cello  (only  in  comp.,  .see  per-cello,  ex¬ 
cello,  ante-ccllo,  prae-eello). 

-ceiido,  3, -cendi, -cen.sum  (only  in  comp., 
as  in-cendo) . 
censeo,  2,  -m,  eensnm. 
corno,  o,  crevi,  -eretuni, 
oieo  .  (-eio),  ciere  (-cire),  cTvi,  cTtuin 
(-citum)  [ae-eio,  con-,  ex-cio], 
cingo,  3,  cinxi,  (auctum, 

-cio,  sec  cieo. 

cii'Ciun-do,  -dare,  -dedi,  -datum,  20!).  a.  N. 
ciremn-sisto,  3,  -stefi  (-sti1i),  — . 
circiuii-.spicio,  3,  -exi,  -ect-um. 
circum-stC),  1,  -sliti  (-steti),  — . 
elango,  3,  — ,  ~. 
claresco,  3,  clarui,  — .  . 
elaudeo,  2,  — ,  — ,  see  claudo  (limp). 
e,land5  (Ihtip),  ;l,  — ,  — . 


claudo  (close),  3,  elausi,  clausum  [ex- 
cludo], 

clueO,  2,  — ,  — . 
co-eino,  3,  -erai,  -emptum. 
coepi,  -isse,  coepturns,  20,5. 
co-erceo,  2,  -ui,  -itiun  [arceo], 
co-guosco,  3,  -gnoro ,  -gnitum  [nosed] . 
cogo,  o,  coegi,  eofutmn,  15,  3  [ago], 
coUidO,  3,  -lisi,  li.sura  [laedo], 
col-ligo,  3,  -Icgi,  -lectuiu. 
eol-luceo,  2,  — ,  —  [luceoj. 
eolo,  3,  colui,  cultuin  [ex-,  ac-,  in-], 
couibui'o,  3,  -ussi,  -ustum  [uro], 
com-ed5,  3  (esse),  -edi,  -esum  (-estuni). 
corn-minisco!',  -i,  -luentus. 
comO,  3,  coin p, si,  comptum. 
com-pello,  3,  -puli,  -pulsum. 
com-pevTO,  3,  -persi,  —  [parco], 
eomperio,  4,  -peri,  eompertuni. 
coinperior,  -iri,  coinjjertus,  1!)1,  a. 
coni-pSsco,  3,  -cui,  — , 
coni-pingO,  3,  -pegi,  -pactum  [pangfi], 
coin-pleo,  2,  -evi,  -ctuin, 
coin-primo,  3,  -press!,  -pressum  [preuio], 
com-pmigo,  3,  -punxi,  -pnnetum  [puiigo], 
coij-oid<5,  3,  -cldi,  —  [cado], 
con-cido,  3,  -cidi,  -eisura  [caedo], 
con-eind,  3,  -vii_,  —  [cauo] . 
con-dpio,  3,  -eepi,  -coiituin  [capio], 
oon-cii)  (-eie.o),  4  (2),  -civi,  -cituni  (-citum). 
(•on-cludo,  3,  -clusi,  -elusum  [claudo], 
(■.ou-cupisco,  3,  -cupivi,  -enpituin. 
con-cui-i'o,  3,  -cniu  i  (-cucurri),  -cursuui. 
con-cuti<5,  3,  -c.u.ssi,  -cussinn  [(juatioj. 
con-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  20!).  a.  n. 
eo-necto,  3,  -nexui,  -noxmn,  16. 
coii-feruio,  4,  — , -fertum  [farcio]. 
eOn-l'erO,  -ferre,  -tuli,  collatmii. 
crni-flclo,  3,  -leci,  -fectum  [faeio]. 
con-fit,  defect.,  204.  c. 
con-fite.or,  -eri,  -fessus  [fateor] . 
cou-fringo,  3,  -fregi,  -fraetum  [frango], 
con-gnio,  .8,  -ni,  —  [-gruo], 
con-'icio,  3,  -ieci,  -iectum,  0.  d  [iacio], 
co-nitor,  -i,  -iiisus  (-nixus),  16. 
co-niveo,  2,  -iiivi_(-ii]xi),  — ,  10. 
coiJ-quTi-o,  3,  -cpiisivi,  -quisituin  [quaero]. 
con-.si.sto,  3,  -stiti,  — . 
con-.st>er.go,  3,  -spersi,  -spersum  [spargoj. 
coii-spicio,  3,  -spexi,  -sqKjctum,  174. 
coil-stitiio,  3,  -ui,  -stitutnm  [statuo], 
eon-sto,  1,  -stiti  (-statunis)  (constat,  207). 
cOn-snc-l'a-cio,  like  fa«i>,  260.  o.  _ 
con-siiesco,  -(!Vi,  -otiini  (ooiisuerat, 
181. «). 

(•oii-Kulo,  3.  -m,  -suJtnin. 
coii-teiKio,  3,  'leiuh, 
coii-ticcsco,  3,  -tK-ui,  — • 
coii-tJiieo,  2,  -tinai,  -teiitum  [teneoj. 
coii-tiiig'o,  3,  -tactuin  [tango]  (coJi- 

tjugit,  iiiipers.,  203.  c). 
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coii-tuiido,  -tudi,  -tusum  [tuudo], 
coquo,  3,  coxi,  cootum. 
oor-rigo,  3,  -rexi,  -rectum  [rego]. 
coi'-ripio,  3,  -ripui,  -reptum  [rapio]. 
eor-i'uo,  3,  -ul,  —  [rvioj. 
erebreseo,  3,  -erebrui,  —  [in-,  per-], 
credo,  3,  -didi,  -ditinu,  20i).  a.  s.  [-do], 
crepo,  1,  -ui  (-crepcvi),  -crepituin. 
cresco,  3,  crcvi,  cretum,  J7().  h.  1. 
crociu,  4,  — ,  — ^ 
crudescO,  3,  -crudui,  —  [re-], 
oubo,  1,  -ui  (cubiivi),  -cubitniiu 
eudo,  3,  -ciidi,  -cusuni  [in-cudo]. 

-cuinbo  [ctib]  (see  ac-etimbo ;  compounds 
with  de-,  ol)-,  pro-,  re-,  and  sub-,  lack 
the  p.p.). 

cupio,  3,  cupivi,  cupitnm,  174. 

-cupisf-O,  3,  see  eon-cupi.sco. 
curro,  3,  cuourri,  cursuin  [in-curro]. 

debeo,  2,  -ui,  -ituin,  15.  3. 
de-cer])o,  3,  -oerpsi,  -eerptum  [earpo]. 
deoet  (iinper.s.),  deciii'e,  decuit,  20B.  c. 
de-cipio,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptnin  [capioj. 
de-ourrO,  3,  -eurri  (-ciKnirri) ,  -cursum. 
de-do,  3,  -didi,  -dituni  [do],  209.  a.  n. 
do-iendo,  3,  -di,  -lensmn,  173.  h.  n.'. 
dc-letis«or,  -i,  -fes.sus. 
de-fit,  delect.,  204.  o. 
dego,  3,  — ,  —  [ago], 
delectat  (iinpers.),  203.  c. 
deleo,  2,  -ovi,  -etum. 

de-lil)uo,  3,  -libui,  -libfitnm.  / 

de-ligo,  3,  -legi,  -leetum  [lego].  / 

deinO,  .3,  deni]3Si,  demptum.  ' 

de-pello,  3,  -puli,  -inilsuin, 
de-prinio,  3,  -pressi,  -pre,ssuni  [premo]. 
dep.?6,  3,  -,sui,  -stuiu, 
de-scendo,  3,  -di,  -scensnin  [.scando]. 
de-silio,  4,  -silui  (-.silii), '[-sultuni]  [.sali<5]. 
de-.sinO,  3,  -.sii  (-.sici),  -.situin  [.siuo], 
de-.sipio,  3,  — ,  —  [saj)id]. 
de-,sisto,  3,  -stiti,  -stitnni  [.sisto]. 
de-spicid,  3,  -spexi,  -sjiectuni. 
de-.spondeo,  2,  -di,  -spOnsuin  [.spondeo]. 
de-.struo,  3,  -struxi,  -.structum. 
de-sum,  -e.sse,  -lui,  (-futiirns)  [sum], 
de-tendo,  3,  [-di],  -sum. 
de-tiueo,  3,  -ui,  -tentum  [teneo]. 
de-vertor, -i,  — . 

dico,  3,  (iixi,  dic.tum,  p.  H7,  footuote  4 
(dixti,  181,  6.  N. dic,_182). 
dif-fevo,  -ierre,  di.stuli,  dilatuin  [fero], 
difrfiteor,  -eri,  —  [fateor], 
di-gno,sco,  3,  -gnovi,  —  [nosco], 
di-ligo,  3,  -lexi,  -leetum  [lego], 
di-luo,  3,  -lul,  -lutuin  [liio]. 
di-mico,  1,  -avT,  -atuin. 
di-no, SCO,  see  di-gnosco. 
dir-ibeo,  2,  — ,  -ituin  [liabeo], 
dir-iniO,  3,  -emi,  -eiuptmn  [eiuc]. 


di-ripio',  3,  -ripui,  -reptum  [rapio], 
di-ruo,  3,  -rm,  -rutum  [ruo], 
disco  [bic],  3,  didici,  — .  [So compounds.] 
dis-crepo,  1,  -ui  or  -iivi,  — . 
dis-curro,  3,  -eurri  (-euenrri),  -cursum. 
dis-icio,  3,  dis-ieci,  -iectum  [iacio], 
di,s-i)and0,  3,  — ,  -piiiisum  (-pessum)  [pan- 
do], 

dis-sideo,  2,  -.sedi,  —  [sedeo], 
dis-.silio,  4,  -ui,  — , 
di.s-teiido,  3,  -di,  -turn, 
di-stiuguo,  .3,  -.stiiixi,  -stiuctum. 
di-sto,  1,  — ,  — . 
ditcsco,  3,  — ,  — , 
di-rddo,  3,  -visi,  -visum, 
do  [da]  (give),  dare,  dedi,  datum,  174, 
17(i.  e,  202,  209.  o.  n.  (duiin,  perduim, 
183.  2). 

-<io  [dha]  (imt),  3,  -didi,  -dituni  (only  in 
eoinp,,  seeab-do,  credo,  vendO),  209.  a,  N. 
doeeo,  2,  -ui,  doctiini, 
doleO,  2,  -ui,  (-ituru.s). 

-dolftseo,  3,  -dolui,  —  [eon-], 
domo,  1,  -ui,  -ituin. 

-dorniiseo,  3,  -doriuivi,  —  [con-], 
dfico,  3,  duxi,  ductum  (diic,  182). 
drdeesed,  3,  — ,  — .  ’ 

dur&co,  3,  durui,  — . 

e-bnllio,  4,  cbullii,  — . 
edo  (eat),  3,  edere  (e.sse),  edi,  esum,  201. 
o-do  (put forth),  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  N. 
ef-l'erO,  -ferre,  oxtuli,  elatiim. 
ef-lici(),  3,  j-teei,  -fectum  [faoio], 
egeo,  2,  -ui,  — . 

e-ieiO,  .3,  -ieci,  -iectum  [iaciO], 
e-licio,  3,  -ui,  -citum. 
e-ligo,  3,  -leg!,  -Iectum  [lego], 
c-mico,  1,  -niicui,  -micatuin. 
e-miiieo,  2,  -ui,  —  [-mineO], 
emo,  3,  eiui,  eiuptum,  15. 11  [ad-,  dir-imo, 
co-emo], 

e-nec5, 1 ,  -ui (-Svi),  -nectuni  (-fitum)  [neco] . 
eus,  see  .sum. 

eo,  ire,  ii  (i_vi),  Itum,  203  (itiim  e,st,  203.  a ; 
iri,  id. ;  ituv,  impers.,  20B.  d;  ad-eo,  ad- 
eor,  iu-eo,  203.  a;  ambio,  203.  d;  prod- 
eo,  -ire,  -ii,  -itum,  203.  e).  See  veiieo. 
e-rigo,  3,  -rexi,  -rectum, 
escit,  escuiit  (see  .sum),  170.  b.  N. 
esurib,  4,  — ,  esuritiirus,  203.  4. 
e-vadq,3, -va.si,  -vasuin  (evasti,  181. 6,  N.^). 
e-vanesco,  3,  evanul,  — , 
e-veiiit  (iinper.s.),  207,  208.  c. 
e-vilesco,  3,  -vHul,  — . 
ex-eello,  3,  -oellui,  -celsum. 
ex-cio  (-cieo),  4  (2),  -ivi  (-ii),  -itura  (-itum). 
ex-cipio,  3,  -cci>i,  -ceptum  [capiO], 
ex-cludo,  3,  -ch'isi,  -clusura  [claudo]. 
ex-colo,  3,  -ui,  -eultum  [colo]. 
ex-eoiTb,  3,  -cui’i'i  (-cucurri) ,  -cursum . 
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ex-erceo,  2,  -cui,  -citum  [arceo]. 
ex-ini6,  2,  -emi,  -emptnm  [emoj. 
ex-olesco,  3,  -olevi,  -oletuin. 
ex-pello,  3,  -puli,  -pulsum. 
ex-perg'iscoi'j  3,  -peri'ccfcus. 
ex-pei’ior,  4, -pertiis. 
ex-pleo,  2,  -cvi,  -utuin.  ,  •  \ 

ex-plico.  1,  (unfold), -XU,  -itum  ;  (explain), 
-avi,  -iitum. 

ex-plodo,  3,  -si.  -sum  [plaiidoj. 
ex-puugo,  3,  -punxi,  -puiictum. 
ex-(s)ilio,  3,  -ui  (-ii),  [salioj. 
ex-sisto,  3,  -stiti, -stitum. 
ex-stiiiguo,  3,  -stiuxi,  -stiuetum. 
ex-sto,  1,  — ,  (-staturus). 

(ix-teiulo,  3,  -di,  -turn  (-sum).  ^ 

exuo,  3,  -ui,  -utuin. 


facesso,  3,  facessivi  (facessi),  faces.sltum, 

Iaotura,204  {fac.,182;  £axo, 
-iin,  183.  3;  coii-ficid  and  other  eomp.s. 
ill  -ficio,  204.  a;  benn-facio  etc.,  204.  6; 
ooii-sue-faoio,  oale-facio,  cale-facto,  il'th. 


-facto,  1  (in  compounds),  2(i6.  a. 
iallo,  3,fefolli,ialsuin,  177.  c,  1<8.  b.  K.  . 
faroio,  4,  farsi,  fartum  [re-femO]. 
fateor,  -eri,  fas.5us  [con-liteor]. 
fati.soO,  3,  — ,  — . 
faveo,  2,  favi,  fautum. 

-feiidO,  3,  -fendi,  -femsum,  see  defendo. 

ferio,  4, — , — .  ,  1  .lAA 

ferO,  lerre,  tali,  latum,  Id'  d.  N.',  _200 
(fer,  182)  [af-,  au-,  con-,  dif-,  et-,  in-, 
of-,  re-,  sul-fero].  ,  .  .  „ 

ferveo,  2,  fend  tferlmi),  — ;  also,  lervo,  o. 
fervcsco,  3,  -foiud  (-ferbui),  — . 
fids,  fidere,  fisns,  192  [con-fido]. 
fisrO,  3,  fixi,  fixum. 

finds  [fid],  3,  fidi,  hssiim,  ITfa.  c.  2, 

111-  0-  . 
fingo  [FIG],  3,  finxi,  fictum,  17i.  6.  N., 
lio,  fieri,  factus,  204  (see.  facio)  (fit,  iin- 
pers.,  203.  c;  confit,  defit,  infit,  etlieri, 
interfieri,  interfiat,  superfit,  204.  c). 
flecto,  3,  flexi,  liexura.  . 

f!eo,  2,  -evi,  -ctuin,  liO.  e  (flestis,  181.  a). 
-fli£;o,’oiily  in  comp.,  see  af-fligo. 
floreo,  2,  -ui,^ — ._ 
floresco,  3,  fiorui,  — . 
fluo,  3,  fliixfi,  fiuxiim,  201.  N. 
fodio,  3,  fodi,  fo.ssiim.  ,  ,  _  _ 

[for],  fari,  fatus,  179.  a,  200.  c  (af-fan,  pro- 
fatus,  prae-,  inter-lfitiir,  etc.,  200.  c). 
fore,  foreni,  etc.,  see  sum. 
foveo,  2,  fovT,  fotuin. 
frango  [frag],  3,  IrCgi,  fractum,  170.  6.  1 
[per-fringo] . 
fremo,  3,  freinui,  — . 
freildo,  3,  — ,  I'rc.smn  (lre.ssum). 


fries,  1,  -ui,  frictum  (fricatuin). 

fiigeo,  2,  — ,  — . 

frigesco,  3,  -frixi,  —  [per-,  re-]. 

frigo,  3,  frixi,  frictiiin. 

froudeo,  2,  — ,  — . 

fnior,  -i,  friiclus. 

fuam,  -as,  etc.  (see  sum),  170.  b.  N. 

fugio,  3,  fugi,  (fugiturus). 

fulciO,  4,  fulsi,  fultuin. 

fulgeo,  2,  -si,  — . 

fuigo,  3,  — ,  — . 

fulgurat  (impers.),  208.  a. 

funds  [fud],  3,  fiidi,  fusum,  176.  b.  1. 

fuiigor,  -T,  ffinctus. 

furo,  3,  — ,  — . 

faviuiu.s,  frivis.set  (see  sum),  170.  b.  k. 

gaiiiiiO,  4,  — ,  — . 

gaudeo,  gaudere,  gavisus,  192. 

-geiniscS,  3,  -gemni,  . — . 

gemO,  3,  gemui,  — . 

gei'S,  3,  gessi,  gestum. 

gestio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  202.  a. 

gigno  [gen],  3,  genui,  genituin,  176.  o.  1 

gliseo,  3,  — ,  — . 

glubo,  3,  — ,  — . 

gradior,  -i,  gressus  [ag-gredior] . 
grandinat  (iinpens.),  208.  a. 

-gruO,  3,  see  con-,  in-gruO. 

habeO,  2,  -ui,  -itum  [iii-liibeo;  debeS 
dir-ibeS]. 

haereo,  2,  hae.si,  haesum. 
haercsco,  3,  — ,  — . 

liaurio,  4,  hau.si,  liaustum  (bausurus) . 

liavc,  see  avc. 

hebeo,  2,  — ,  — . 

liebesco,  3,  — ,  — . 

liimiio,  4,  — ,  — . 

liirriS,  4,  — ,  — . 

hi.scS,  3,  — ,  —  [de-hiso5]. 

horreo,  2,  liorrui,  — . 

horresco,  3,  -liorrui,  — . 

ICO,  3,  icT,  ictuin. 

igiioscO,  3,  -iiovi,  -notum  [nosco]. 

ii- licio,  3,  -Icxi,  -lectum  [-licio]. 
il-Kdo,  3,  -lisi,  -lisum  [laedo]. 
iinbuo,  3,  -ui,  -iltum. 
im-mineo,  2,  — ,_ —  [-mineo]. 
im-pello,  3,  -puli,  -pulsum  [pello]. 
im-petro,  1,  reg.  (-iissere,  18.1.  o). 
ini-piiigo.  3,  -pegi,  -pactum  [paiigoj. 
ini-pleo,  2,  -eid,  -Stum. 

iin-plico,  1,  -avi  (-ui),  -atum  (-itum). 
in-ceiido,  3,  -di,  -sum. 
in-cesso,  3,  incessivi,  — . 
in-cido,  3,  -cidi,  (-casurus)  [cadoj. 

iii- cido,  3,  -cidi,  -ci,sum  [caedo]^ 
iii-cipis,  3,  -oepi,  -ceptum  [capio].  , 
in-ciudo,  3,  -si,  -sum  [claudol. 
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m-colo,  3,  -colui,  —  [co]o]. 
in-crej>o,  1,  -ui  (-avi))  -itum. 
in-curro,  3,  -cui-i'i  {-cucurri),  -cursuiu. 
in-cutio,  3,  -(-nssi,  -cussum. 
ind-igeO,  2,  -ni,  —  [e^eo]. 
ind-ipis(ior,  3,  -eptus  [apiscor]. 
iij-do,  3j  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  n. 
iudulgeo,  2,  iiiduki,  indultum. 
indue,  0,  -ui,  -iitum. 
ineptio,  4,  — ,  — . 
in-fero,  -ferre,  -tuJi,  illatum. 
iu-fit,  see  I'io. 

in-gredior,  3,  -gressus  [gradior]. 

in-gruo,  3,  -ui,  —  [-gruo]. 

iu-liibeo,  2,  -ui,  -itum  [habeO]. 

iu-olesco,  3,  -olevi,  — . 

inquam,  defect.,  200.  h. 

in-quiro,  3,‘“<iuisivl,  -quisltiuii  [quaeru]. 

iu-sideO,  2,  -sedi,  -sessum  [sedeoj. 

iu-sido,  3,  -sedi,  -sessnm. 

iii-silio,  3,  -ui,  [-sultumj  [salio]. 

in-sisto,  3,  -stiti,  — . 

in-spicid,  3,  -spexi,  -spectuin. 

in-stituo,  3,  -ui,  -ut_um  [statao]. 

iii-sto,  1,  -stiti,  (-.staturus). 

intel-lego,  3,  -lexi,  -Jectum. 

inter-do,  -dS-re,  -dedi,  -datum,  209.  a.  n. 

inter-est,  -esse,  -fuit  (impers.),  203. 

iiiter-iatur,  see  for. 

inter-ficio,  3,  -feci,  -fectum  [facio]. 

inter-sto,  3_.  -steti,  — ,  209.  a. 

in-tueor,  -cri,  -tuitus  [tueor]. 

irascor,  -i,  iratus. 

ir-ruo,  3,  -rui,  —  [ruo]. 

iaced,  2,  -ui,  — . 

iacio,  3,  ieci,  iactum  [ab-icio,  etc. ;  dis- 
icio,  porr-icid]. 

iubeo,  2,  iussi,  iussnm  (iiisso,  383.  3). 
iudico,  3,  reg.  (-assit,  383.  5). 
iungcl,  3,  iunxT,  iunctrmi. 
iuveiiescO,  3,  — ,  — . 
iuYo  (ad-),  3,  iuvi,  iutnm  (-atiirus). 

labased,  3,  — ,  — . 

labor,  -i,  lapsus. _  _  _  ) 

lacesso,  3,  laeessivj,  lacessilum,  263.  ib. 
laedd,  3,  laesi,  laesum  [il-hdo].  J 
lambd,  3,  — ,  — . 
langued,  2,  langui,  — . 

3ang-uesco,j),  langui,  — . 

]ateo,  2,  -ui,  — . 

latesco,  3,  -litui,  —  [de-litosco]. 
lavd,  3,  lavi,  lautuin  (lotum)  (also  reg.  of 
3stconj.)_. 

lego,  3,  Ibgi,  lectuni  [for  compounds  see 
211.  e,  footnote,  also  de-ligo,  di-ligb, 
intel-lego,  neglego], 
levo,  1,  reg.  (-assO,  183.  5). 
libet  (lubet),  -ere,  -uit,  208.  c  (libitum  est ; 
libens). 


licec),  2,  Iknu,  — , 

licet,  -ere,  licuit,  (dturuin),  207,  208.  <*, 
(licitmu  cst,  Jicens). 

-lieio,  3  [for  Iacio,  only  iii  comp.;  see  al- 
licid,  e-licio,  pel-licio]. 
lino  [li],  3,  levi  (livi),  litum. 
liuquo  [lic],  3,  -liqui,  -lictum. 
liqueo,  2,  liqui  (licui),  — . 
liquesco,  3,  -licui,  — . 
liquor,  -i,  — , 
lived,  ‘2,  — ,  — . 
loquor,  -i,  locutus,  201.  n. 
luced,  2,  hlxl,  — . 
luecsed  (-cisco),  3,  -luxi,  —  [il-]. 
iQdo,  3,  lusi,  lusuin. 
luged,  2,  luxi,  — . 
iud,  3,  lui,  -lutLim  [dc-luo,  solve]. 

maded,  2,  niadui,  — . 
luaddsco,  3,  inadui,  — , 
inaered,  2,  — ,  — . 

malo,  malle,  malul,  — ,  399  (mavolS,  ma- 
velim,  mrivelleni,  id.  x,). 
maudo,  3,  mandi,  mansuni. 
maned,  2,  mansi,  mausuin  [per-maned] . 
mfiusuescd,  see  -suescO, 
niarcescd,  3,  -marciii,  —  [e-]. 
matnresed,  3,  inaturuT,  — . 
inede()r,  -drl,  — . 
mcmini,  defect.,  200. 
niei'ed  or  mereor,  jnercre  or  -eri,  ineritus, 
190.  g. 

mergd,  3,  niersi,  mor.sum. 
inctior,  -iri,  mensus. 
meto,  3,  messui,  -messum. 
metud,  3,  -ui,  -utum. 
mied,  1,  inicui, — . 

-mined,  2,  -ui,  —  [e-,  im-,  pro-mined]- 
-miuiseor,  -i,  -mentus  [com-,  re-], 
miiiud,  3,  -ui,  -utum. 
miror,  nilrari,  miratus. 
mi.sced,  2,  -cui,  mixtum  (inistum). 
misereor,  -eri,  miseritus  (misertus),  208. 
h.  N. 

miseret,  impers.,  208.  h. 

mltdsco,  3,  ,  — . 

initto,  3,  misi,  inissum,  176.  d.  K. -. 

mdlior,  -irl,  -itus. 

mold,  3,  molui,  molituni. 

inoned,  2,  -ui,  -itum,  185. 

morded,  2,  moinordi,  morsurn. 

inorior,  -i  (-iri),  mortuus  (moriturus). 

moved,  2,  mdvi,  motum  (commdrat,  181 .  a) . 

mulced,  2,  mulsi,  mulsum. 

mulged,  2,  -.si,  mulsum. 

inuttid,  4,  -ivi,  — . 

naiiclscor,  -i,  riactus  (nanctus) . 
nascor,  -1,  nutus. 

need,  1,  -iivi  (-ui),  -utum,  209,  footnote  2 
[c-necd]. 
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iiGcto  [nec]^  3,  iiexi  (nexui),  iiexuin. 
neglego,  3,  neglcxl,  -lentinii,  211.  e,  foot¬ 
note  2. 

neo,  2,  nev3,  — . 

nequeo,  delect.,  200.  d. 

nigresco/S,  nigruT,  — . 

ningit,  3,  iiiiixit  (imi^ers.),  208.  a. 

Jiited,  2,  — ,  — 
iiite«cd,  3,  Jiitui,  — . 
uitor,  -I,  nisus  (nixus). 

-iiiveo,  2,  -invi  (-nlxi),  — . 
no,  1,  navi,  — ^  173.  a. 

Doceo,  2,  noem,  — . 

nolo,  nolle,  nolui,  — ,  109  (nevls,  nevolt, 
id.  K.). 

ndsco  [gno],  3,  novi,  notnm  [fig-,  cog-,  di(g)-, 
Jg-nr)S<x)J,205. 1).  N.^(n0sse,  181.'’ «). 
ndtescd,  8,  -ui,  — . 
nubo,  3,  nfipsi,  JJfiptinn. 

-uud,  3,  -iiui,  —  [ab-,  ad-imd]. 

ob-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  200.  a.  n. 
ob-liviscor,  -i,  oblitu.s. 
ob-mutds(30,  3,  -mutui,  — . 
ob-sided,  2,  -scdi,  -ses.suiu  [Kidcdj. 
ob-sidO,  3,  — ,  — . 
ob-sistd,  H,  -stiti,  -stituni. 
ob-solcscd,  3,  -cvi,  -dtiini. 
ob-sto,  1,  -stiti,  (-stuturus). 
ob-tined,  2,  -iii,  -tentiiin  [tened’j. 
ob-tingit  (iinpers,),  208.  c. 
ob-tundd,  3,  -tudi,  -tusuin  (-tunsuin). 
ob-venit  (impers.),  208.  c. 
oc-callcscd,  3,  -callni,  — . 
oC“Cido,  3,  -ci'df,  -  <-risuin  [cadd]. 
oc-cidd,  3,  -cidi,  -i-isuin  [caedd]. 
oc-cino,  3,  -einui,  —  [canO]. 
oc-cipid,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptuni. 
occuld,  3,  occnliu,  occailtiim. 

0C/-currd,  3,  -cun’I  (-cucurri),  -cursuin. 
ddi,  ddisse,  osurus  (perdsus),  205. 
of-ferd,  -ferre,  obtull,  oblfitiuii. 

-oled  igrotv)  [wee  ab-,  ad-]. 

oleo  {smell),  2,  olui,  — . 

operio,  4,  operul,  oportiun. 

opoi'tet,  -ere,  -nit  (impers.),  208.  c. 

op-pangd,  3,  -pegi,  -puc.tuni  [pangd]. 

opperior,  -iri,  oppertus. 

op-primq,  3,  -presyi,  -pressnin  [iDreind]. 

ordior,  -iri,  drsus. 

orior  (3d) ,  -Iri,  ortus  (oritunis)  («o 
comps.),  174,  191. 
os-tendo,  3,  -tendi,  -tentnm. 
ovare,  ovatus,  defect.,  206./. 

paclscor,  -I,  pactus. 

paenitet  (impers.),  -ere,  -uit,  208.  b 
(-turns,  -tendjis,  id.  K.). 
palled,  2,  pallui,  — . 
pallcscd,  3,  pallui,  — . 
pando,  3,  paudi,  pansiini  (]>as.suin)  [dis-]. 


pango  [pag],  3,  pepigi  (-pcgi),  pactum 
[im-2?iiigo ;  op-paiigdj. 
pared,  3,  peperci  (parsi),  (parsurus). 
pared,  2,  -lu,  parituin  (late) . 
parid,  3,  peperi,  partuni  (pariturus) 
[coni-,  re-perioj. 
partior,  -iri,  -itus,  190. 
parturid,  4,  — ,  — . 
pased,  3,  pavl,  jrastuni. 
pated,  2,_i)atui,  — . 
patior,  -1,  pa.ssu.s  [per-petior]. 

Xiaved,  2,  piivi,  — . 
jiavcscd,  3,  -imvi,  —  [ex-]. 
l>ectd,  3,  xiexi,  x)exum. 
liel-licid,  3,  -lexi,  -Icctum  [-licid]. 

Xielld,  3,  X)epiin,  pulsum,  176.  d.  i7h. 

b.  N.^  [ap-pelld,  com-pclld,  etc.]. 
l)eiided,  2,  pependi,  -pensuni. 
l)endd,  3,  pependi,  pensum, 
per-agd,  3,  -egi,  -ar.tum. 
per-celld,  3,  -cnli,  -cnLsuni. 
per-cid,  see  cid ;  ]).p.  -cltns. 
pei-cnrrd,  3,  (-euenuTi),  -oursniiJ. 
l)er-dd,  3,  -didi,  -ditnin,  209.  a.  x. 
])er-ficid,  3,  -led,  -fectum  [facid]. 
j^er-fi'ingO,  3,  -frcgl,  -fiiictuin  [frangd]. 
I)ergd,  3,  perrexi,  ])eri.'eotujn. 
l)er-logd,  .3,  -legT,  -lectum  [lego], 
per-dsus,  see  d<ii. 
per-petior,  -i,  -x)essu_s. 
l)er-quird,  3,  -qui.sivi,  -quisltinn  [quaerdj. 
per-sx)icid,  3,  -spexi,  -spectuni. 
pei'-std,  1,  -stiti,  — . 
por-tined,  2,  -ul,  —  [tened]. 

Xier-tundo,  3,  -tudi,  -til sum. 
pessuin-dd,  like  dd,  209.  a.  n.,  428.  i. 
petessd  (xieti.ssO),  3,  — ,  — ,  263.  2.  6. 
j)etd,  3,  petlvi  (-ii),  petituin,  177./. 
piget  (impers.),  -ere,  piguit,  208.  6  (pigi- 
tuin  est,  id.  n.). 
piiigd  [pig],  3,  i)iuxi,  pictum. 

))insd,  3,  -si,  pins-  (x)instuin,  instmn). 
l.)isd,  3,  iiisivi  (-ii),  pistum  (see  innsd). 
placed,  2,  -ui,  -ituin  (x>lacet,  impers., 
208.  c.). 

plangd,  3,  jilanxi,  j)lanc.tuni. 
l>laud.d,  3,  plansi,  xilausum  [ex-jdodd,  ete. ; 
ap-jilaudd]. 

plectd,  3,  plexi,  plexum,  174,  176.  b.  1. 
-plector,  -i,  -jdexus. 

-pled,  2,  -xddvi,  -pletum  (only  in  comps., 
as  com-pleo) . 

pli(id,  1,  -plicui  (-x>licavi),  -idicitum  (-pli- 
catum) . 

pliiit,  3,  xiluit  (iduvit),  174,  2($8.  a  (plunnt, 
id.  N.). 

polled,  2,  — ,  — . 
polluo,  3,  -iii,  -ntinn  [lud]. 
pond,  3,  jmsuT,  positum. 
jx)r)Mdd,  3,  — ,  -rectum  [iaend]. 

X>or-rigd  (porgd),  3,  -rexi,  -reetuin. 
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posco,  3,  po^iosci,  —  (so  comps.), 
possideo,  2,  -sedi,  -sessum  [sedeo]. 
possido,  0,  -scdi,  -sesstim. 
possum,  posse,  polui,  — ,  198.  h  (potis  sum, 
pote  sum,  possiem,  poterint,  potisit, 
potestur,  possituv,  id.,  footnote), 
potior,  -ir],  potitus. 
poto,  1,  -avi,  -atum  (potum). 
praebeo,  2,  -ui,  -itum  [iiabeo]. 
prae-cello,  3,  — ,  —  [-cello], 
prae-cino,  3,  -ciimi,_ —  [cano]_. 
prae-curro,  3,  -curn  (-cucum),  -cursum. 
prae-filtur,  206.  c. 
prae-legd,  3,  -legd,  -lectum  [lego], 
prae-sagio,  4,  -ivi,  — . 
prae-seiis,  170.  b  (soe  sum), 
prae-sideo,  2,  -scdl,  —  [sedeo]. 
prae-std,  1,  -stiti,  -stitum  (-stiltum)  (prae- 
stat‘  impers.,  208.  c). 
prae-suui,  -esse,  -fuT,  (-/uturus). 
prandeo,  2,  prandi,  piiuisum. 
preheudo  (prendo),  3,  -dl,  pvehensum 
(preiisuni). 

premo,  3,  press!,  pressum  [re-priino]. 
prendo,  see  prehendo. 
pro-curro,  3,  -curri  (-cucurri),  -cursum. 
prod-eo,  4,  -il,  -itum,  203.  e. 
pr5d-igo,  3,  -eg!,  -actum  [ago]. 
prQ-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  n. 
prd-fatus,  206.  c. 

*pr5-lici6,  3,  -fee!,  -fectum. 
pro-fi(5iscor,  -!,  profectns. 
prO-fiteor,  -en,  -fessus. 
pro-miiieo,  -ere,  -ui,  — . 
promo,  3,  -mps!,  -mptum,  15.  3. 

IDrfl-silio,  3,  -u!  (-!v!),  —  [salio]. 
pr6-siun,  prodes.se,  profui  (-futfirus),  198. 
a. 

pro-tendo,  3,  -di,  -teutub  (-sus). 
psallo,  3,  -I,  — . 
pubesco,  3,  pubui,  — . 
pudet  (iinpers.),  pudere,  puduit  or  pndi- 
tura  est,  208.  b  (pudendus,  id.  n.). 
pueraseo,  3,  — ,  — .  ; 

puugo  [pug],  3,  pupugi,  i>unctum  £com-]. 
putcsco,  3,  putui,  — .  / 

quaero,  3,  quaesivi,  quaesitum  [ve-quiro] 
(cf,  quae.so). 

quaeso,  3,  defect.,  206.  e  (cf.  quaero). 
quasso,  1,  reg.,_2()3.  2. 
quatio,  3,  -cussT,  quassum  [con-cutio]. 
queo,  Quire,  quivi,  quitus,  206.  d  (quitur, 
etc.,  id.  N.) ;  cf.  nequeo. 
queror,  -i,  qirestus. 
quiesco,  3,  quievi,  quietum. 

rabo  (rabio),  ?>,  — ,  — . 
rado,  3,  rasi,jasum. 

rapio,  3,  rapui,  raptum  (erepsemus,  181.  b. 
N.  -  [ab-vipid  etc.]. 


re-cido,  3,  reccidi,  (recasfirus)  [cado]. 
re-cldo,  3,  -cidi,  -cisum  [caedoj. 
re-cipio,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptuin  [capio]  (recepsd, 
183.  3), 

re-cludo,  3,  -si,  -sum. 
red-do,  3,  reddidi,  redditum,  209.  a.  n. 
red-igo,  3,  -eg!,^-actuin  [ago], 
red-iiuo,  3,  -eini,  -emptum. 
re-felld,  3,  -fell!,  —  [fallo]. 
re-fercid,  4,  -fersi,  -fertum  [farcid]. 
re-fei-d,  -ferre,  rettuli,  relatuni  [ferd]. 
re-fert,  -ferre,  -tulit  (impers.),  208.  c. 
re-licid,  3,  -feci,  -fectum. 
regd,  3,  rexi,  rectum  [ar-rigd  etc, ;  pergd, 
surgd]. 

re-liiiqiid,  3,  -liqu!,  dictum  [linquoj. 
re-miiiiscor,  -i,  — . 
renided,  2,  — ,  — , 
reor,  rerl,  ratus. 

re-pelld,  3,  reppnli  (repuU),  repulsum, 
reperid,  4,  repper!,  repertuin. 
repd,  3,  vdpsi,  — . 

re-pri)nd,  3,  -press!,  -pressum  [preind]. 
re-quird,  3,  -siv!,  -situm  [quaero]. 
re-sided,  2,  -sedi,  — . 
re-silid,  4,  -lu  (-ii),  — . 
re-.sip!scd,  3,  -sipiv!,  —  [sapid] . 
re-slstd,  3,  -.stiti,  — . 
re-.spergd,  3,  -si,  -sum  [sparge], 
re-.sponded,  2,  -di,  -spdusum  [sponded]. 
re-.stat  (impers.),  208.  c. 
re-std,  1,  -.stiti,  — ,  209.  a.  N. 
re-tendo,  3,  -di,  -turn  (-sum), 
re-tiiied,  2,  -tinui,  -tentuiri  [tened], 
re-tundd,  3,  rettudi,  retuusum  (-tiisum). 
re-vertor, -i,  reversus,  191  (reverti,  -eram, 
id.  N.). 

rided,  2,  risl,  -risum. 

riged,  2,  rigui,  — . 

rigc.scd,  3,  rigid,  — . 

riiigor,  3,  rictus. 

rddo,  3,  rdsi,  jdsum. 

rubod,  2,  — ,  — . 

ru})csc6,  3,  rubui,  — . 

rudd,  .3,  rudivi,  — . 

ruuipd  [Ruu],  3,  rupj,  ruptiim. 

rud,  3,  ruT,  rutum  (ruiturus),  176.  e  [di-, 

.saepid,  4,  saepsi,  saeptum. 
sagid,  4,  see  prae-sagid. 

.saiid,  4,  salui  (.salii),  [saltum]  [dc-silio]. 

salve,  salvere,  206.  (/. 

sancid  [sac],  4,  sfiiixi,  sanctum,  177.  b.  n. 

.saiiescd,  3,  -siinui,  —  [con-]. 

sapid,  3,  sapii,  — . 

sarcid,  4,  sarsi,  sartuin. 

satis-dd,  -dare,  -dedi,  -datum,  209.  a.  n. 

scabd,  3,  scab],  — . 

scali^o,  3,  scalpsi,  scalptinn. 

sciiiidd,3,  -sceiidi,  -sceusuin  [a-sceud6,  etc.] , 
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scateo  (scato) ,  -ere  or  -ere,  — ,  — . 
scaturio,  4,  — ,  — . 
schi’  (  =  seisiie),  13.  N.  (seescid). 
sciiido  [scid],_3,  scidi,  .sfassniii,  177.  c.  s. 
seio,  4,  -jv],  .seltu]a  (.scljr,  13,  n.), 
scisco,  3,  seivi,  scitmo. 
scribo,  3,  serip.si,  .scriptinii,  178.  b.  k.>. 
sculpo,  3,  sculpsi,_ sculpt, uin. 
se-cerno,  3,  -crevi,  -creuim. 
seed,  i,  -U1,  sce.tiuu  (also  secaturus). 
sedeo,  2,  sedi,  se.ssiini  [ad-,  I3os-,s!do0, 
etc.;  super-.sedeo] . 

■se-lig'o,  3,  -Ic’gi,  -Icctum  [lego]. 

.seuesco,  3,  -seniii,  — . 
seiitio,  4,  sensi,  .seiisum. 
sepelio,  4,  se)iolIv5,  .sepuHum. 
sequor,  4,  socutus,  190, 

.serf)  {entwine),  3,  seriii,  sertum. 

sero  {ftovS),  3,  scvi,  .satiim. 

serpo,  3,  serp.sl,  — . 

eido,  3,  sidi  (-.sedl),  -.se.s.s»m. 

sileO,  2,  -ui,  — . 

siugultio,  4,  -ivi,  — 

sino,  3,  sivi,  situm  (slris,  etc.,  181.  b.  n. i). 

si.5to  [sta],  3,  .stitj,  .statnm. 

sitio,  4,  -Ivi,  — . 

socles  (  =  si  auclciS),  13.  ,v. 

soleo,  .solere,  solitus,  192. 

solve),  3,  solvi,  .solfituuj,  177.  e,  201,  ,n, 

.SOHO,  1,  -ui,  -ilmn  (-5tfirii.s). 

sorbeo,  2,  sorbui  (rarely  sorpsi),  — . 

spargo,  3,  spaicsi,  spar, sum  [ad-spergo] . 

speriio,  3,  sprevi,  .spretum,  177.  a.  n. 

-spicio,  3,  -.spex),  -spectuui, 

splendeO,  2,  -ul,  — .  _ 

spoudeo,  2,  .sjioiioiuli,  spSnsum  [re-], 

spuo,  3,  -,spui,  — . 

squaleO,  2,  — ,  — . 

statuo,  3,  -111,  -utum,  176.  d  [<!on-st.ituo]. 
sterno,  3,  stravi,  stiutuin,  177.  a.  N. 
stei'iiuo,  3,  .steniuT,  — . 
sterto,  3,  -stertui,  — . 

-sthiguO,  3,  -stiiixl,  -.stmetum  (in  comp., 
as  ex-) . 

sto,  .stare,  .steti,  statnm  (-.stit-),  209.  a, 
and  K. 

.strepo,  3,  .streiuii,  — . 
stridoo,  2,  strldi,  — . 

•strido,  3,  stridi,  — , 
striiigO,  3,  strlnxi,  strit'tuiu. 

fstrwO,  o,  ftti’uxi,  struei.niii. 

studen,  2,  -ui,  — . 
stupeo,  2f  stupuT,  — . 
stU23d,sco,  o,  -stuiiui,  — . 
suadeo,  2,  suasl,  suasum. 
sub-do,  3,  -didj,  -ditum,  209.  a.  n. 
sub-ig'o,  3,  -cgi,  -fuituni  [ago], 
suc-cido,  3,  -o_id_I,  —  [oado]. 
suc-cido,  o,  -Old],  -Lumm  [caedo]. 
suc-cnrrd,  3,  -currl,  -cursum. 

-SUCfiioo,  3j  -subvi,  -rtuetuiu. 


suf-fevo,  sufferre,  sustuli,  sublatuiii. 
suf-fido,  3,  -feci,  -fectu.s  [facid]. 
suf-fodio,  3,  -lodT,  -fos,sum- 
sug-gcro,  3, -gessi,  -gestum. 
sugo,  3,  suxi,  .‘suctuni. 
sultis  {=  SI  vultis),  13.  N. 
sum,  esse,  fui,  (I'utilnis),  170;  fui  (foreiu, 
fore,  170.  a:  f soils,  -sens,  ens,  id.  6; 
filvimus,  ffivisset,  siem,  fuain,  fuas, 
escit,  e.scaiit,  id.  h.  n.;  hoinost,  eto., 
13.  y.). 

sumo,  3,  sumj)S],  sumptuin,  15.  11. 
suo,  3,  sm,  sutum. 

super-do,  -diire,  -dedi,  -datum,  209.  a.  x. 
super-fit,  defect.,  204.  c. 
super-duo,  3,  — ,  —  [fluo]. 
super-std,  I,  -stetT,  — . 
super-sum,  see  sum  (supere,st,  iinpers., 
208.  c). 

surdesco,  <3,  surdul,  — . 

surgo  (sur-vigC)),  3,  surrexi,  surrectum. 

sur-rjpio,  3,  -ui  (sui'pui),  -reptuin  [rapiO]. 

tabeo,  2,  -lu,  — . 
ttlbesco,  3,  tabni,  — . 
taedet  (impers.),  -ere,  taeduit,  tjertaesum 
est,  208.  b. 

[tag],  3,  tetigi,  tactum,  176,  c.  2 
[cou-tingo]. 

tego,  3,  texi,  tcH’tuui,  186. 

temno,  3,  -teiupsi,  -temptum,  17(5.  h.  1. 

tcudo  [ten],  3,  tetendi,  tentum. 

teneo,  2,  tenuT, -tentum  [cou-tiueO,  etc.]. 

tepescO,  3,  tepiil,  — . 

tergeo,  2,  tersJ,  teusu}]). 

terg7>,  3,  tersi,  tersum. 

tero,  3,  trivi,  tiltum. 

texo,  3,  texuT,  t.extuin. 

timeo,  2,  -lu,  — . 

-timesco,  3,  -timui, 
tingO  (tinguo),  3,  tinxi,  tiiictura,178. 
tollo,  8,  sastuii,  .subbltum,  211.  /.  n. 
[at-tollo]. 

toudeo,  2,  -totondi  (-tondi) ,  tunsuni,  177.  a. 
tono,  1, -III,  -tonitum  (-tonaturn). 
torpeo,  2,  — ,  — 
torqueo,  2,  torsi,  tortuin. 
torreo,  2,  t.orriu,  tostuin. 
tra-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  x. 
traho,3,tra.xT,  ti*actuni  (Iraxe,  181.  b.  N. 
trdiis-cma'o,  3,  -curri  (-oucund),  -cursuni. 
tremo,  3,  trcmui,  — . 
tribuo,  3,  tribui,  tributum. 
trudo,  3,  trusi,  trusuni. 
tueor,  -eri,  tuitus  (tutus,  ad]-)- 
turned,  2,  — ,  — . 
tumesed,  3,  -tumni,  —  [5n-]. 
tundo  [tuj>],  3,  tutndi,  tunsuni  (-tusum) 
[ob-tuuddj. 
turgeo,  2,  tursi,  — . 
tussid,  4,  — ,  — . 
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uleisoor,  -i,  ultus. 

ungo  (-uo),  3,  uuxT,  ujictum. 

m'geo,  2,  ursi,  — . 

Qi'O,  3,  usai,  ustum  (so  comps.,  ci'.  also 
comburo). 
litor,  -I,  usii.a. 

Yacat  (impers.),  203.  c. 
vado,  3,  -vasi,  -vasura. 
vagio,  4,  -ii,  — . 
valeo,  2,  -ul,  (-itunas). 
valesco,  3,  -ul,  — . 
vaucsco,  3,  -vSiuii,  —  [e-j. 
veh5,  3,  vexi,  vectiiin. 
vello  (vollo),  3,  Yell)  (-yu1s5),  vnlsurn. 
vendo,  3,  -did!,  -dituiu,„4'2H.  i. 
veiieo  (be  sold),  4,  -ii,  -itam,  428.  i. 
venio  (come),  4,  Yciii,  ventum,  K),  174. 
veimm-do,  -dSre,  -dedi,  -druuiii,  209.  a.  N., 
428.  i. 

vereov,  -eri,  -itus,  190. 
vergo,  3,  — ,  — . 

verro  (vorrO),  3,  -vern,  YCi'.sini). 


verto  (Yortd)j  3,  verti,  versum,  178.  6.  N.  i 
(vertor,  mid.,  156.  a.  N.). 
veseor,  -i,  — . 

Yesi:)era.scit  (iinpeias.),  208.  a,  2G3.  1. 
vetei'a.sco,_3,  veteiavi,  — . 
veto,  1,  -ui,  -ituin. 
video,  2,  vTdi,  visum, 
videor  (seem),  -eri,  vLsus  (videtur,  im- 
per.s.,  208.  c). 
vico,  2,  [vievi],  -etum. 
vigeo,  2,  -ui,  — . 
vin’  (=  visile,  .see  volo). 
vjiicio,  4,  vinxi,  idnctuni. 
viiicd  [vio],  3,  vici,  victiim. 
vireo,  2,  -ui,  — . 

visO  [vid],  3,  visi,  — ,  263.  4.  N. 
viviscO,  3,  -vixi,  — ,  [ve-]. 
vivo,  3,  vixi,  \'ictum  (vixet,  181.  6.  x.^). 
volo,  velle,  volui,  199  (sultis,  13.  >•,, 
199.  N. ;  vin’,  1.3.  n.). 

Volvo,  3,  volvi,_volutuin. 
vouiO,  3,  Yomui,  — . 
voveo,  2,  vovi,  votum. 
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Note.  —The  numerical  references  are  to  sections,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  wliicli  the 
page  (p.)  is  referred  to.  Tlie  letters  and  some  numerals  refer  to  subsections.  The 
letter  N.  signifie.s  Note;  ftn.,  footnote.  AM .  =  ablative ;  acc.  =  accusative;  adi.= 
adjective;  adv.— adverb  or  adverbial;  apod-  =  aiiodo.sis;  app.  =  appositive  oi’  appo¬ 
sition;  cf.=compare;  comp. = compound  or  composition ;  compar.  =  comparative  or 
comparison ;  conj ,  ^conjugation  or  conjunction ;  constr.=construction  ;  dat,  =dative ; 
geu.  =  genitive;  gond.  =  geuder;  imv.  =  imperative ;  ind,  disc.  =  indirect  diseour.se ; 
loc.=r locative;  nom.  =  nominative;  prep.  =  preposition  ;  subj.  =  subject;  subjv.  J 
subjunctive;  vb.=verb;  w.  =  witb.  (Otlior  abbreviations  present  no  difficulty.) 


A,  quantity  of  final,  601.  d. 

S,  acc.  of  Greek  nouns  in,  81.  2;  as  nom. 

ending,  deck  III,  genet.,  84-87. 
a,  in  decl.  I,  37 ;  stem-vowel  of  conj.  I, 
171,  174,  179.  a,  2.69;  in  subjunctive, 
179j  prep.s.  in  -a,  adv.  use  of,  433.  4. 
a-,  primary  suffix,  2.34.  I.  1. 
a  (ab,  abs),  use,  220.  6,  221. 1,  429.  b ;  com¬ 
pounded  with  vl).s.,  267,  a;  w.  abl.  of 
agent,  405 ;  w.  place  from  wliicJi,  426. 1 ; 
w.  names  of  towns,  428.  a;  expressing 
position,  429.  b ;  as  adv.  expressing  di,s- 
tanoe,  w.  abl,  of  degree  of  difference, 
433.  3;  in  coniits.,  w,  dat.,  381;  in 
oornps.,  tv,  abl.,  402;  tv.  abl.  of  ger¬ 
und,  607. 

a  parte,  .398,  429.  b. 
ab  and  au  in  aufero,  200.  a.  N. 
Abln-eviations  of  praenomens,  108.  c. 
Al)ility,  verlis  of,  coii.str,,  456;  in  apod., 
517,  e, 

Ael.vtive,  defined,  ,35.  e;  in  -abus,  43. 
e;  in  -d,  43,  K.i,  49.  e,  80.  ftn.,  92./; 
of  i-stera.s,  decl.  Ill,  74.  c;  rules  of 
form,  76 ;  nouns  having  ah),  in  -1, 76.  a, 
b  ;  of  decl.  IV,  in  -ubus,  92,  c;  ab],  used 
as  .supine,  94.  6  ;  of  adjs.,  decl.  Ill,  121. 
a.  1-4;  preits.  followed  by,  220.  b ;  ad¬ 
verbial  forms  ()f,  214.  e,  e'f.  215,  4. 
Ablative,  Syntax,  398-420;  classifica¬ 
tion  and  meaning,  398,  399.  Separation, 
400;  tv.  vbs.  of  freedom,  401 ;  tv.  comps., 
402;  w.  adjs.  of  freedom  etc.,  402.  a. 
Source  and  material,  403;  w.  partici¬ 
ples,  id.  a;  w.  constare  etc.,  id.  6;  w. 
facere,  id.  c;  tv.  nouns,  id.  d.  Cause, 
404;  causa,  gratia,  id.  c.  Agent,  405; 
means  for  agent,  405.  6,  n.  i .  Compari- 
,soii,  400;  opliiione,  spe,  etc.,  id.  «;  w. 


alius,  407.  d;  tv,  advs.,  id.  e.  Means, 
409;  w.  done  etc.,  364;  w.  utor,  fruor, 
etc.,  410;  w.  opus  and  usus,  411.’  Man¬ 
ner,  412.  A<x',ompauimeut,  413,  Degree 
of  difference,  414;  quo  ,  .  ,  eo,  414, 
a.  Quality,  415;  price,  4](i;  cliarge  or 
penalty,  353.  1.  Specification,  418;  w. 
dignus  etc.,  id.  b.  AM,  Alisolute,  419; 
adverbial  use,  id.  c;  replacing  snbord. 
clauses,  420;  sup])lying  iilace  of  perf, 
act.  part.,  493.  2.  Place,  422,  426.  3;  w. 
vbs.  and  fretus,  431  and  a.  Abl.  of 
time,  423;  of  time  tv.  quam,  434.  N. ;  of 
place  from  wliich,  426.  1 ;  names  of 
towns,  domus,  rus,  427. 1 ;  ex  urbe  Roma, 
428.  b.  Locative  abl.,  420.  3;  way  by 
which,  429.  a ;  w.  transitive  eoinpou'nd.s, 
395.  K.i;  time  within  which,  424.  c; 
duration  of  time,  id.  b.  AM,  w.  preps., 
220.6,  221,430,43.5;  tto  ex forpart.  gen,, 
340.  c;  tv.  pro  (in  defence  of  ),  379.’  n.  ; 
tv.  palam  etc.,  432.  c;  abl.'  of  gerund, 
507 ;  eqiiiv.  to  pre.s.  part.,  id.  ftn. 
AMaiil,  17 ;  in  decl.  II,  45.  c. 

Abounding,  tvord.s  of,  w.  abl.,  4(]9.  n;  w.  . 
gen.,  3n(). 

Absence,  vbs,  of,  tv.  aid.,  401. 

Absolute  case,  .see  Abl.  Absolute. 

Absolute  use  of  vb.,  27;I.  2.  rr.^,  3B7.  n. 
absque  me  etc.,  in  Pi.  and  Ter.,  517./. 
Ab.st.ract  nouns,  gend.,  32;  in  plur.,  100. 
c;  endings,  238;  w.  neut.  ai^.,  287.4.  a, 
289;  ab.stract  quality  denoted  by  neut. 
adj.,  289.  a. 
absum,  constr.,  373,  6. 

-abus,  in  dat,  and  abl.  plur.,  decl.  I,  43.  e. 

ac,  see  atque. 

ac  si,  w.  subjv.,  524. 

Acatalectic  verse,  612.  a. 
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accedit  ut,  509.  2. 

Accent,  rules  of,  12 ;  effect  in  modifying 
vowels,  p.  27.  ftn.  1;  in  decl.  II,  49.  b; 
in  comps,  of  facio,  204.  6;  musical,  Cll. 
acceptum,  490.  N.  ■*. 

accidit,  synopsis,  207 ;  constr.,  509.  2. 
accingo,  constr.,  304. 

accommodatus,  w.  dat.  ol  gerund  etc., 
505.  a. 

Accompaniment,  al)l.  of,  413. 
Acconiplisliment,  vbs.  of,  w.  subjv.,  568. 
Accusative,  delined,  35.  d;  in  -m  and 
-s,  38.  c ;  in  -im,  dec!.  Ill,  75.  a,  b ;  in 
-is  (iilur.),  77;  in  -a,  81.  2;  acc.  of 
decl.  IV,  used  a.s  supine,  94.  5;  neut. 
acc.  used  as  adv.,  214.  d,  ef.  215.  1 ;  fem. 
used  as  adv.,  id.  2. 

Accusative,  Syntax,  380-397  (see  338) ; 
w.  vbs.  of  remembering,  350  and  o,  c, 
d;  and  gen.  w.  vbs.  of  reminding,  351; 
w.  inipersonals,  354.5,  388.  c,  455. 2;  w. 
ad  with  interest  and  refert,  366.  6;  w. 
dat.,  302;  w.  coinjiounds  of  ad,  ante, 
Ob,  370.  6 ;  vbs.  varying  between  acc. 
of  end  of  motion  and  dat.,  303 ;  w.  ad 
for  dat. ,  383 .  a ;  after  propior  etc. ,  432.  a ; 
direct  object,  274  ,  387 ;  w.  iuvo  etc., 
307.  ci;  acc.  or  dat.  w.  vbs.,  307.  5,  c; 
ace.  w.  vbs.  offecliny  and  taste,  388.  a, 
390.  a ;  w.  comps,  of  circuin  and  trans, 
388.  5;  cognate  acc.,  390;  adverbial  use 
of,  390.  c,  d  and  n.“,  397.  a;  two  accu¬ 
satives,  391;  pred.  ace.,  392-3;  second¬ 
ary  object,  394-5;  acc.  w.  pa.s,s.  of  vlts. 
of  asking  etc.,  .390.  5.  n.  ;  syneedochical 
acc.  (of  specification),  397.  5;  in  excla¬ 
mations,  id.  d;  duration  and  extent, 
423,425;  end  of  motion,  420.  2 ;  uame.s 
of  towns,  domus,  rus,  427.  2;  Romam 
ad  urbem,  428.  5 ;  acc,  w.  ante  diem,  424. 
p;  w.  preiis.,  220.  a,  e;  w.  ad  or  in  to 
denote  penalty,  353.  2.  N.;  w.  pridie, 
propius,  etc.,  342.  a  ;  acc.  of  gerund, 
500;  of  anticipation,  570;  sul)j.  of  inf., 
397.  e,  452, 455.2, 469;  as  pred.  after  inf,, 
455,  a;  snbj.  in  ind.  di.sc.,  679,  581. 
Accusing  and  acquitting,  vbs.  of,  constr., 
352. 

acer,  decl.,  115;  conipar.,  125. 

-aceus,  adj.  ending,  247. 
acies,  decl.,  98.  a. 
acqiiiesco,  w.  abl.,  431. 

Actions,  names  of,  237 ;  nouns  of  action 
w,  gen.,  348. 

Active  voice,  154.  a,  350 ;  change  to  pass., 
275. 

Acts,  nouns  denoting,  239. 

-acus  (-acus),  adj.  ending,  249. 
acus,  gend.,  90.  Exc. 

ad,  use,  220.  o,  221.  2 ;  in  comp.,  16,  207.  a ; 
w.  acc.  to  denote  iienalty,  333.  2.  n.  ; 


in  comps,,  w,  dat.,  370  ,  381 ;  in  comps., 
w.  acc.,  370,  6  ;  w.  acc.  with  adjs.,  385’. 
a;  end  of  motion,  420.  2,  cf.  303;  w, 
names  of  towns,  428.  a ;  w.  names  of 
countries,  428,  e ;  meaning  near,  428.  d ; 
in  expressions  of  time,  424,  e ;  followino’ 
its  noun,  435;  w.  gerund,  500,  ” 

additur,  constr.,  508, 
adeo  (verb),  con.str,,  370  .  6. 
adeo  ut,  537  .  2,  N.  2. 

-adeSjjiatronymie  ending,  244. 
adiuvo,  w.  acc.,  367,  a. 

Adjective  pronouns,  see  Pronouns. 
AiMiccTivEs.  Definition,  20.  5 ;  formed 
like  nouns,  109;  a-  and  o-stems,  110- 
U2.  Deciension,  110-121;  decl.  I  and 

II,  110-113;  decl.  Ill,  114-121;  decl. 

III, ^  three  terminations,  110 ;  one  termi¬ 
nation,  117,  118.  Comparison,  124- 
131;  decl,  of  comiiarative,  120;  advs. 
derived  from  adjs,,  214;  numeral  adjs., 
132-137 ;  derivative  adjs., 242-265. 

Adjectives,  Syntax.  Masc,  adjs.,  122. 
d-,  adjs.  of  com.  gend.,  id.;  as  advs,, 
214.  ci,  e  (ef.  218),  290;  adj.  as  app., 
282.  5 ;  as  nouns,  288,  289 ;  nouns  used 
as  adjs.,  321.  c;  advs.  msed  as  adjs., 
321.  ci;  participles  used  as  adjs.,  494. 
Agreement  of  adjs.,  286,  287 ;  attribute 
and  predicate,  2fj7 ;  use  of  neut.  adjs., 
289.  Adjs.  w.  adverbial  force,  290.  Two 
comparatives  w.  quam,  292.  Adj.  pro- 
iioiins,  290-298.  Gen.  of  adjs,  oi'  decl. 
Ill  instead  of  noin.,  343.  c.  N.  E  Acljs. 
w.  part,  gen.,  340,  2;  w.  dat.,  383;  w. 
ac.c.,3S8,  ci.  N.  2;  w.  inf.,  461;  w.  supine 
in  -u,  510.  Position  of  adjs.,  598.  u,  b. 
Adjecitive  plira.se,  277. 
admodum,  u.se,  291.  e.  n.  i. 
admoneo,  con.str.,  351. 

Achiioni.sliing,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  503. 

Adonic  verse,  025.  3. 
adspergo,  con.str.,  ;164. 
adulor,  constr.,  307.  b. 

Adverbi<al  acc.,  390.  b,  c,d,  and  N.  2, 397.  a. 
Adverbial  conjunctions,  20.  g.  n. 
Advorbia.1  phrases,  210,  277. 

Advekb.s,  defined,  20.  e;  formed  from 
adjs.,  214  and  c,  ci,  e,  218 ;  case-forms  or 
plirase.s,  215  ;  comjiarisoii  of  advs.,  218  ; 
numeral  advs.,  138.  Classification  of 
advs.,  217  ;  correlative  forms  of  advs. 
of  place,  217.  n. 

Advekbs,  Syntax,  321,  Advs.  used  as 
adjs.,  321.  ci;  adjs.  w.  adverbial  force, 
290;  adverbial  abl.  abs.,  419.  c.  Special 
uses,  322,  320.  Advs.  w.  nouns,  321.  e. 
N. ;  correlative  advs.  used  as  conjs.,  323. 
f,g;  part.  gen.  w.  advs.,  340.  a.  4;  dat. 
w.  advs.,  384 ;  compar.  of  adv.  followed 
by  quam,  400 ;  adv.  as  protasis,  521 .  a. 
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Adversative  con  junctions,  223.  a.  2,  22C 
L  b. 

adversus,  219;  w.  acc.,  220.  a;  as  adv., 
433.  2. 

ae,  diiditliong,  2;  souud  of,  G,  x.  8. 
aedes,  sing,  and  plur.,  107.  a. 
aeger,  decl.,  112.  a. 
aemulor,  coiistr.,  3C7.  h, 

Aeneades,  dec!.,  44. 

Aeneas,  decl.,  44. 

aequalis,  dec).,  76.  a.  2;  constr.  -w.  gen., 
385.  c  and  1. 
aeque  ac,  384.  n.  2. 
aequo  (abl.),  w.  compar.,  406.  a. 
aequor,  decl.,  64. 

aer,  use  of  plur.,  100.  h. 

aes,  use  of  plur.,  100.  h. 
aetas,  decl,,  72. 
aether,  decl.,  81. 

Affecting,  acc.  of,  386. 

afflnis,  decl.,  70.  5.2;  constr.  'w'.  gen.,  385. 
e  and  1. 

Affirmative,  expressed  bj"  two  negatives, 
326;  noune  expecting  affirm,  answer, 
332.  b ;  ways  of  saying  yes,  336  and  a. 
Agency,  nouns  of,  230;  rel.  clause  equiv¬ 
alent  to,  308.  c. 

Agent,  dat.  of,  w.  gerundives,  374;  w. 
perf.  parts.,  375;  abl.  of,  405;  agent 
regarded  as  means,  id.  6;  animal  as 
agent,  id.  n.^. 
ager,  decl.,  47. 
a|:greaior,  constr.,  370.  h. 

Agnomen,  108.  a.  n. 

ago,  forms  of,  omitted,  310.  a. 

Agreeing,  verbs  of,  w.  gerundive,  500.  4. 
Agreement,  280;  of  nouns,  281;  in  Ai)p., 
282;  in  predicate,  *283;  of  adjs.,  286; 
of  demonstrative  pronoiins,  29() ;  of  pos¬ 
sessive  pronouns,  302 ;  of  relatives, 
305,  300;  of  verbs,  316,  317. 

-a!  for  -ae,  decl.  I,  43.  a;  603.  a.  2.  N. 

-aia,  nouns  in,  decl.,  43.  e.  n.-. 
aio,  pronounced  ai-io,  0.  c. 

-aius,  names  in,  decl.,  49./;  -aius  in  Fro.s- 
ody,  603./. 

-al.  ending,  254.  7;  list  of  nouns  in,  68. 
ftn.  1. 

-al  and  -ar,  neuters  in  (decl.  Ill),  65.  h, 
70.  a.  3. 

alacer,  decl.,  115.  a;  com])ar.,  131.  h. 
albus,  not  compared,  131.  d. 

Alcaic  verse,  (>20.  9,  10. 

Alcmanian  strophe,  017.  a. 

-ale,  noun  ending,  254.  7 ;  list  of  noun.s 
in,  68.  ftn.  2. 

alienus,  for  possessive  geii.  of  alius,  113.  d, 
343.  a. 

aliquis  (-qui),  decl.,  151.  e;  meaning,  310, 
311. 

-alls,  -aris,  adj.  endings,  248. 


alius,  decl.,  113;  gen,,  id.  c,  cf.  343;  com¬ 
pounds,  113.  e\  alius  w.  abl.,  ac,  nisi, 
quam,  407.  d. 
alius  .  .  .  alius,  315.  a. 

Alphabet,  1 ;  vowels  and  diphthongs,  1,  2 ; 
consonants,  3,  4 ;  early  forms  of  letters] 
1.  a  and  n.,  6.  a,  b. 

alter,  decl.,  113.  5;  gen.  and  comps.,  id. 
c,  e;  use,  315;  reciprocal  use,  145.  e, 

315.  a. 

alter  .  .  .  alter,  315.  a. 
altera  est  res  ut,  568.  ftn.  2. 
alteruter,  decl,,  113.  e;  use,  315. 
Although,  how  exquessed,  527,  535.  e. 
alvos  (aivus),  gend.,  48.  JiJxc. 
am-,  see  amV. 

-am,  adv.  ending,  215.  2. 

amb-  (am-,  an-) ,  inseparable  prefix,  267,  b. 

ambaggs,  decl.,  78. 1. 

ambo,  decl.,  p.  59.  ftn, ;  o  in,  p.  437.  ftn.  1. 
amens,  decl.,  121.  a.  3. 
amplius,  without  quam,  407.  c. 
amussira,  acc.,  75.  a.  3,  103.  b.  4, 
an-,  see  amb-. 

an,  anne,  annon,  in  double  questions,  335. 
Anacrusis,  COB.  g. 

Aiiapaist,  609,  b.  2;  anapaestic  verse,  613, 
628.  a. 

Anaphora,  598./. 
anceps,  decl.,  121.  a.  3. 

Anchises,  decl,,  44. 

Andromache,  decl.,  44. 

-aneus,  adj.  ending,  247. 
animal,  decl.,  69. 

Animals,  gend,  of  names  of,  32,  34  and 
K. ;  regarded  as  means  or  agent,  405.  b. 

N. 

animi  (loc.),  w.  adjs.,  358;  w.  vbs.,  id. 
annalis,  decl.,  76.  a.  2. 

Annalistic  present,  469.  a. 

Amswers,  forms  of,  336,  337. 
ant-,  eut-,  stem-endings,  83.  e. 
ante,  220.  a;  uses,  221.  3;  compounded  w. 
vbs.,  2(i7.  a;  in  compounds,  w.  dat., 
370,  w.  acc.,  id.  6;  adverbial  use  of, 
433.  1;  followed  by  quam,  434. 
ante  diem,  424.  g. 

Antecedent,  its  use  w.  relative,  305-307 ; 
undefined,  constr., 535.  See  Indefinite 
antecedent. 

antecedo,  con.str.,  370.  b. 
anteeo,  constr.,  370.  b. 
antegredior,  constr.,  370.  b. 

Antej)eniilt,  defined,  12.  ftn. 
antequam,  550,  551 ;  in  iiid.  disc.^  585.  b.  K. 
Aniibacchras,  609.  d.  N. 

Anticipation,  acc.  of,  576;  becomes  nom., 
id.  N. 

Antithesis,  598./. 
anus,  gend.,  90. 

-anus,  adjs.  in,  249. 
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Aorist  (  =  bist.  perf.),  161-  2,  473. 
apage,  206.  .</. 

apertus,  compar.  of,  124.  n. 

Ape.x,  10.  N. 
apis,  decl.,  78.  2. 

ApodosLS,  defined,  512;  introduced  by 
correl.,  id.  6;  may  be  subord.,  id.  c; 
forms  of,  514,  515  ff . ;  potential  subjv., 
447. 3. N. ;  , subjv.  of  modesty,447.1 ;  vb.s. 
of  necessity  etc.,  522.  a ;  complex  apod., 
523;  apod,  omitted,  524;  apod,  in  ind. 
disc.,  589,  2.  See  Conditional  Sen¬ 
tences. 

Appointing,  vbs.  of,  eonstr.,  393. 
Appo.sition,  see  Attpositive. 

Appositive,  defined,  2H2;  agreement  of, 
281,  282.  c;  w.  loe.,  id.  d;  gen.  as  app. 
to  possessive,  302.  e ;  gen.  used  for  app., 
343.  d;  so  dat.,  373. «;  rel.  clause  equiv¬ 
alent  to  ajip.,  308.  c;  aee.  as  app.  to  a 
clause,  397.  f;  app.  instead  of  voc., 
340.  a;  app.'  in  connection  with  inf,, 
452  and  N.“. 

aptus  ad,  385.  a;  aptus  w.  dat.  of  gerund 
etc.,  505.  a.  ftn.  2;  aptus  qui,  535../'. 
apud,  220.  a;  use,  221.4;  in  quoting,  428. 
d.  N.  2. 

aqualis,  decl.,  76.  a.  2. 

-ar,  nom.  ending,  decl.  Ill,  68.  a,  65.  b, 
76.  a.  2;  68.  ftn.  1 ;  gend,,  87. 
arbor  (-os),  decl.,  62.  N.2. 
arceo,  eonstr.,  364.  N.  2. 

Archilocbian  verse,  622. 
arctus,  gend.,  48.  Fw, 
ardeo,  w.  abb,  404.  a. 

-aria,  suffix,  254  .  2. 

-aris,  adj,  ending,  248. 

Aristophanio  verse,  625,  2. 

-arium,  noun  ending,  2f)4.  3, 

-arius,  adj.  ending,  250.  a;  noun  ending, 
254.  1. 

Arrangement  of  woi-ds,  595-(i01. 

Arsis  and  tliesis,  (ill  and  ftn. 

Arts,  names  of,  decl,  1,  44. 

artus,  deeb,  92.  c. 

as,  value  of,  632;  gen.  of,  417.  a. 

-as,  in  ace.  plur,  of  Greek  nouns,  81.  5. 
-as,  old  gen.  ending,  43.  5;  Greek  nom. 
ending,  83.  e;  ])atronyinic,  244;  gend. 
of  nouns  in,  86,  b;  -as, -atis,  see  at-; 
adjs,  in  -as,  249. 

Asclepiadic'.  ver.se,  625.  5,  6. 

Asking,  vbs.  of,  w,  two  ace.,  390 ;  w.  abb, 
396,  a;  w.  suijjunctive  danse,  5(i3. 
Aspirates,  4  and  ftn.  2. 

Assertions,  direct,  in  indie.,  157.  n. 
Assimilation  of  consonants,  15.  6,  10;  in 
prefixes,  16. 

-asso,  -assere,  in  fut.  perf.,  183.  5. 
ast,  324.  d. 

-aster,  a.s  noun  ending,  254.  11, 


Asyndeton,  323.  b,  601.  c. 

At,  meaning  nem-,  428.  d. 
at,  use,  324.  d ;  at  enim,  id. ;  at  vero,  324.  k. 
at-,  patrial  stem-ending,  71,  5;  deeb,  78. 
3,  121.  a.  4, 

ater,  deeb,  112.  u;  not  compared,  131.  d 
and  N, 

Atbematic  verbs,  174.  2. 

Athos,  deeb,  52, 

Atlas,  decl.,  82,  83,  e. 
atque  (ac),  use,324.  h,  c;  after  adjs.  of  like¬ 
ness,  384,  N.  2  ;  after  alius,  407,  d. 
atqui,  use,  324,  d. 
atrox,  deck,  117.  a. 

Attraction  of  case  of  relative,  306.  a ;  of 
case  of  antecedent,  id.  n,  ;  of  subject  in 
ind.  disc,,  581.  n.  2. 

Attraction,  sulijunetive  of,  591.  2,  593. 
Attributive  adjective  defined,  285.  I ; 
nninber,  286.  a;  takes  gend.  of  near¬ 
est  noun,  287.  1. 

-atus,  adj.  ending,  246. 
audacter,  compar.,  218. 
aula,  decl.,  44. 

aureus,  not  compared,  131.  d. 
ausus  as  pi'es.  part. ,  491 . 
aut,  use,  324.  c,  335.  d.  N. 
autem,  use,  324.  d,j,  599.  b. 

Autlior  w.  apud,  428.  d.  s.  2, 

Autliority  in  Prosody,  602. 
avis,  decl,  76.  b.  1. 

-ax,  verbal  adj.  ending,  251;  adjs.  in, 
w.  geu.,  349.  c. 

baccar,  deck,  76,  a,.  3. 

Bacchiac  verse,  628.  b. 

Bacchhix,  609.  d. 

Baiae,  deck,  43.  e,  k.  2. 

-bam,  tense-ending,  168.  b. 

Bargaining,  vbs.  of,  eonstr.,  563;  gerun¬ 
dive,  500.  4;  clause,  5(i3.  d. 

Base,  27. 
basis,  deck,  82. 

Begiimiug,  vbs.  of,  eonstr.,  456. 

Believing,  vbs.  of,  w.  <lal.,  367. 
belli,  loe.  use  of,  427.  u. 
bellum,  dec].,  46. 
bellus,  compai'.,  131.  a. 

Belonging,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  385.  c. 
bene,  comparison.  218:  in  plirase  coni- 
j)Ound.s,  12,  a.  Exe.  1,  260,  5;  com¬ 
pounds  of,  eonstr,,  .308.  2. 

Benefiting,  vbs.  of,  eonstr.,  367. 

-ber,  names  of  mouths  in,  deck,  115.  a. 
bicolor,  deck,  122.  a. 
bicorpor,  119.  k. 

-bibs,  verbal  adj,  ending,  252. 

Birds,  gend.  of  names  cif,  32. 

Birtli  or  origin,  nouns  of,  derivation,  244  ; 

participles  of,  w.  abb,  403.  a. 

-bo,  tense-ending,  168.  c. 
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B6i,  decl.,  49.  /. 

bonus,  decl.,  liO ;  c<jmp!ir.,  129;  w.  dat.  ol 
gerniKi  etc.,  50.o.  a.  ftn. 
bos,  dec].,  70  and  b. 

bri~,  steins  ending  in,(3();  adjs.  in,  115.  a. 
-brum,  suffix,  240. 

-bulum,  suffix,  240. 

-bundus,  verbals  in,  253.  b ;  w.  acc.,  388.  d. 
N. 

burls,  dec;].,  75.  ft.  1. 

Buying,  vbs.  of,  c.onsti*.  with,  417.  c. 

C  for  g,  in  early  use  and  as  ablireviation, 
1.  a  and  x. ;  for  qu,  (i.  n,  b ;  quantity  of 
final  syllables  eliding  j)i,  004. y. 
caedes,  decl.,  78.  2. 
caeles,  dec.l.,  12i.  ft.  4. 
caelum,  w.  inasc.  plur.,  BKl.  h. 

Caere,  deel.,  7(i.  b.  N. 
caesius,  conipar.,  131.  ft. 

Cassura,  Oil.  b  ;  inase.  and  fern.,  015.  o.  x. ; 

bucolic  ca-isura,  id. 

Calendar,  llonian,  031. 

Calends,  031.  a. 
calx,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 
campester,  decl.,  115.  a. 

Can,  how  expressed  in  Eat.,  157.  h. 
canalis,  decl.,  70.  b.  2. 
canis.  decl.  and  stem,  02.  x.  70.  b.  n. 
78.T. 

CAP,  root,  50.  a. 

Capacity,  measures  of,  03S. 
capitis,  genitive,  w.  veihs  of  accusing, 
352.  ft,. 

caput,  decl.,  59. 

Capys,  clccl.,  82. 

carbasus,  gcnd,,  48.  plur.,  100.  h. 

Cardinal  numbers,  132 ;  inflection  of,  134. 
ft-c;  use  of  et  with,  135.  a,  b  ;  vejdaced 
by  distributives,  1 37 .  5,  d ;  w.  ex  or  par¬ 
titive  genitive,  340.  c. 
care,  coinpar.,  218. 
caro,  decl.,  79. 
carus,  compar.,  124. 

Case-constructions,  338. 

Case-endiiigs,  27.  a;  final  vowels  in,  38. 
table,  39. 

Case-forms,  words  defective  hi,  103. 
Cases,  defined,  35;  position  of  modifying 
case,  598.  2;  agreement  in,  281;  origin 
and  meaning  of,  338;  (;a.se  of  rcl.  pron., 
305,  300.  a;  same  case  after  as  before 
certain  coiijs.,  323.  ft.  Construction  of 
Cases,  338-435;  Oenitive,  .‘^2-3,59  ; 
Dative,  300-380;  Ac-cusative,  38(>-397 ; 
Vocative,  340;  Ablative,  398-420:  time 
and  place,  423-431;  cases  w.  preps., 
220,  426.  ftn. 
cassem,  dec!.,  103./.  3. 
castrum,  castra,  107. 

Oatalectic  verse,  612.  a. 


causa,  w.  gen.,  359.  b,  404.  c;  w.  gen.  of 
gerund,  504.  h. 

Causal  clauses,  539,  540;  w.  ijidic.  or 
subjv.,  quod,  quia,  540  ;  w.  indie.,  quoni- 
am,  quando,  540,  ft;  W'.  qui,  535.  e ;  w.  cum, 
540.  d;  n5n  quia,  non  quod,  etc.,  in  the 
denial  of  a  reason,  540.  n.S;  causal 
clause  replaced  by  part.,  496;  by  a))}, 
abs.,  420.  2. 

Causal  conjunclious,  223.  a.  3,  5.7,  224.  II. 

f :  ixirticles,  539,  5l0. 

Cause,  abl.  of,  404. 

Cause,  ad  vs.  of,  237.  c. 

Caution  and  effort,  verbs  of,  constr., 
563.  e. 

cave,  in  iirohibilion.s,  450  (2)  and  x.  2; 

ne  omitted  after,  565.  k.  h 
caveo,  constr.,  563. 

-ce,  enclitic,  146.  k.  ^  and  a.  N.  h 
Ceasing,  verbs  of,  tv,  comjfiem.  j]jf,,  456. 
cedo,  constr.,  366,  n.2. 
celebcr,  decl.,  315.  ft. 

Oder,  forms,  115.  a.  n.  2, 
cel5,  w.  acc.,  396.  c. 

Celtiber,  dec!.,  50,  c. 

ceuseo,  constr,,  563  and  d. 

certe,  certo,  use,  322,  c;  in  answers,  336.  a. 

ede,  Greek  plur.,  48.  a.  k. 

cetera,  111.  5;  adverbial  use,  390.  d.  x.  2; 

-us,  use,  293;  -i,  use,  335. 
ceu,  use,  524. 

-ceus,  adj.  ending,  247. 

Cliaracterisiic,  clauses  of,  534,  535;  pro¬ 
viso,  535.  d;  cause  or  concession,  id.  e; 
of  result  or  characteristic,  559,. 
Charaetcristic,  expr.  by  participle,  496. 
Charaetcri.st.ic  vowel,  37. 

Charge  and  penalty,  gen.  of,  352, 
Ohia.nmi.'i,  598./ and  N. 

Choliam))ic  trimeter,  618.  c. 

Choosing,  vhs.  of,  wx  Vvo  aces.,  398. 
Clioriambic  vci-.se,  024.  x. 

OhoHo.mbm,  G09.  c. 

ci  and  ti,  mtcrchaiigo  of,  C.  n.  b 

-ciuiuin,  noun  ending,  243.  c. 

-cib,  diminutive  ending,  243.  a. 

cip-,  stems  in,  decl.  HI,  56.  a. 

circa,  circum,  circiter,  use,  220.  ft,  221.  5-7 ; 

as  advs.,  433.  2. 
circa,  aau  gerund,  506.  X. 
circum,  couii)Ound.s  w.  aTk.,  2G7.  ft;  dat. 

w.  sncli  comps.,  370;  ac.C.,  388.  b. 
circumdo,  e.onstr.,  3(54. 

Circumstances  of  ac.tion,  439,  420.  5; 

participle  implying,  49(5.  ^ 

cis,  citerior,  130.  a. 

Cities,  geiid.  of  names  of,  32  and  a.  See 
Locative. 

citra,  after  its  noun,  435. 
clades,  decl.,  78.  2. 
clam,  constr.,  432.  d. 
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Classes,  names  of,  gend.  of,  30.  a.  n.-^; 
used  in  plui'.,  101.  3. 

Clauses,  defined,  kinds  of,  278,  279 ;  re- 
j)laeed  by  abl.  abs.,  420;  used  as 
nouns,  i}43.  c;  dependent,  syntax  of, 
.119-593;  conditional  rel.,  279.  c,  519; 
final,  279.  d.  529-533;  consecutive, 
5:!(),  537;  causal,  .539,  ,540;  temporal, 
543-556;  substantive,  502-588;  infini¬ 
tive  clauses,  452,  502.  N.;  substantive 
clauses  of  purpo.se,  503;  of  result,  507, 
.568;  indie,  w.  guod,  572;  indirect  ques¬ 
tions,  573-575  :  ind.  disc.,  578-593. 
clavis,  deck,  70.  h.  1. 

Close  syllables,  7.  N.  2. 
coepi,  205. 

Cognate  aoe.,  214.  d.  u.,  390. 

Cognomen,  108. 

Collective  uoun  with  .sing,  or  plur.  vb., 
317.  d. 

colus,  gend.,  90;  deck,  105.  a. 

com-  (con-),  compounded  w.  vbs.,  10,  207. 

a ;  such  may  take  dat.,  370. 
Combiiiatious  of  words,  13. 
cometSs,  deck,  44. 
comitium,  coniitia,  107. 

Command,  see  lmi)erative;  in  hortatory 
subjv.,  439. 

Commanding,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  .307 ;  w. 

inf.,  563.  a;  w.  subjv.,  503  (cf.  580.  a). 
Commands,  expres,sed  by  imv.,  448;  ior 
condition,  521.  5;  in  ind.  disc.,  588;  in 
informal  ind.  di.sc.,  592.  1. 
commiseror,  w.  ace,,  354.  a.  N. 
committo  ut,  508  a.nd  x.  i. 

Common  gender,  34;  adjs.  of,  122.  d. 
Common  syllables,  11.  c,  (i03./. 
commonefacio,  -flo,  con.stv.,  351. 
commoneo,  coustr.,  351, 
communis,  w.  gen.,  385.' c. 
commiito,  const!'.,  417.  5. 

Comparative  conjuiietion.s,  223,  6.2,  224, 
II.  b ;  in  conditions,  524. 

Comparative  suffix,  124,  ftn. ;  of  advs., 
214.  b.  X'. 

Comparatives,  deck,  120;  stem,  id.  6; 
neut.  sing,  of  compar.  adj.  used  as  adv., 
218 ;  meaning  of,  291 ;  two  compara¬ 
tives,  292;  compar,  and  positive  w'. 
guam,  id.  a.  K.;  abl.  w.  compar.,  400; 
guam  w.  compar.,  407.  a;  compar.  w. 
quam  (ut),  quam  qui,  5oa.  c,  071-  Ct. 
Comparison,  conjnnctions  of,  H2o.  a. 
Comparison,  particles  of,  tamquam,  quasi, 
etc.,  const!’.,  524. 

Comparison  of  adjs.,  128  17. ;  irreg-ular, 
129;  defective,  180,  181  ;  w.  magis  and 
maxime,  128;  of  advs.,  218;  prei>osi“ 
tions  implying,  w.  quam,  407.  e.  n.,  484. 
Gompiementary  infinitive,  450;  lias  no 
subject,  id.  n.  ;  pred.  uoun  or  adj.  after, 


458;  inf.  partly  subject,  partly  comple¬ 
mentary,  454;  by  analogy,  457.  a. 

compleo,  const!’.,  SSG,  400.  x. 

Completed  action,  tenses  of,  160.  b  ;  how 
formed,  179./,  g;  u.se  of,  473  If. 

Complex  conditional  sentences,  528. 

Complex  sentence,  278.  b. 

complures,  compluria,  120.  c. 

compos,  decl.,  121.  a.  4,  b.  1. 

Composition,  all  word-foi-ination  a  pro¬ 
cess  of,  227  ;  comp,  to  express  relations 
of  words,  888,  886.  See  Comp,  words. 

Compound  sentence,  defined,  278.  2. 

Compound  stems,  imaginary,  255,  a. 

Compound  suffixes,  288.  2,  285. 

Compound  verbs,  267;  comps,  of  facio, 
204.  a,  b. 

Compound  words,  assimilation  in,  15.  6, 
16;  defined,  264 ;  Iioav formed,  265-267. 

Conipounds'of  preps.,  w.  dat.,  870 ;  of  ab, 
d§,  ex,  381;  w.  acc.,  388.  5,  895;  quaii- 
tity  of,  606.  c. 

con-,  see  com-. 

Conative  present,  407 ;  imperfect,  471.  o. 

concede,  constr.,  568  and  c. 

CoiKtc.s.sion,  hortatory  suhjv.  of,  440  (cf. 
526) ;  particles  of,  527 ;  quamvis,  ut,  527. 
a;  licet,  id.  5  ;  etsi  etc.,  id.c;  cum,  549; 
quamquam,527.  e;  quamvis,  w.  indic¬ 
ative,  527.  e;  vbs.  of,  w.  ut,  527.  /; 
abl.  abs.  for  concessive  clause,  420.  3; 
conees.sion  implied  in  part.,  496;  qui 
concessive,  585.  <3. 

Conce.ssive  clauses,  see  Concession. 

Concessive  conjunctions,  228.  b.  3,  224, 
II.  c;  particles,  use  of,  527. 

Conclusion,  see  Apodosis. 

Concords,  the  four,  280. 

concors,  dech,  119,  121.  a.  3. 

Condemning,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  352. 

Conditional  clauses,  defined,  279.  c. 

Conditional  conjunctions,  223.  b.  1,  224. 
II.- u,  525. 

Conditional  Particles,  524,  625. 

Conditional  sentences,  defined,  279.  c; 
development,  511 ;  protasis  and  apodo- 
sis,r)12;  classiiication, 514 ;  Fresentand 
Past,  nothing  implied,  515 ;  Future  con¬ 
ditions,  51G;  fut.  more  vivid,  id.  2.  a: 
fut.  less  vivid,  id.  2.  6;  per!',  indie,  in 
fut.  cond.,  id.  e  ;  Contrary  to  fact,  517  ; 
indie,  in  contrary  to  fact  condition,  id. 
h,  cf.  c  and  notes;  in  old  Latin,  id. 
e.  n.2;  General  condition,  518;  condi¬ 
tion  disguised,  521;  as  part,  etc.,  id. 
a;  as  exhortation  or  command,  id.  b. ; 
protasis  omitted,  522;  Potential  Subjv., 
446;  Subjv.  of  Modesty,  447.  1;  vbs. 
of  necessity  etc.,  522.  a;  complex 
conditions,  528;  clauses  of  Comparison 
(conclusion  omitted),  524;  Concessive 
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clauses,  627 ;  Proviso,  528 ;  use  of  si 
audits  comps.,  525;  couditioual relative 
clauses,  519 ;  temporal,  542,  551.  c.  N.  ^ ; 
couditioual  sentences  in  iud.  disc.,  589. 
confido,  coiistr.,  481  and  x.^. 

Conjugation,  delined,  22.  Conjugation 
of  verbs,  171-193;  how  distingui,shed, 
171;  regular  lorin.s  of,  173;  mixed 
forms,  id.;  parallel  fonins,  189;  .stem- 
vowels  of  conjugations,  171-178;  stems 
of  the  four  conjugations,  how  modified, 
179;  paradigms  of  the  four  regular  con¬ 
jugations,  184-212. 

Conjunctions,  defined,  20.  (j\  classes  of, 
223 ;  list  of,  234.  Si/ntax,  323.  a,  324. 
a-k,  539,  540.  note.s;  correlative  use, 
323.  g\  conjs.  repeated,  id.  e;  omitted, 
id.  6  ;  used  to.gether,  324.  A. 
Conjunctive  adverbs,  20.  ff.  x. 
Conjunctive  phrases,  224.' 

Connectives,  relatives  used  as,  308.  /. 
Conor,  w.  iiif.,  503.  e, ;  Conor  si,  id.  x.  i. 
Consecutive  clauses,  defined,  279.  e ;  uses, 
536-538 ;  clause.?  of  result  or  charac¬ 
teristic,  559. 

Consecutive  conjunctions,  223.  b.  5  ,  224. 
11.  e. 

consequor  ut,  568. 

consistere,  w.  ahl.,  403.  6.  ftn.  2,  4-31. 
Consonant  steins  of  nouii.s,  decl.  Ill,  56- 
64;  cons,  stems  of  adjs.,  117;  ca.so- 
forms,  121 ;  of  verbs,  259.  a.  3. 
Consonant  sufSxes  (primary),  234.  II. 
Consonants,  classification,  3;  changes, 
14-19;  insertion,  15.  11;  transposition, 
177.  a.  N. ;  dissimilation,  15.  (i ;  assimila¬ 
tion,  id.  16;  pronunciation,  8  and  x., 
11.  b,  N. 

censors,  decl.,  121.  a.  3. 
constare,  w.  abh,  403.  b. 
constituo,  const!’.,  563.  d. 

Odnstructio  ad  sensum,  see  Symsu. 
Constructions  of  oases,  33S-4;3'3  (see  under 
Ahl.  etc.), 
consuevl,  use,  476. 
consul,  decl.,  62. 
consularis,  decl.,  78.  a.  2. 
consulo,  ’ft’,  dat.  or  acc.,  367.  c. 

Contention,  words  of,  constr.,  ;3G8.  o, 
413.  h. 

contentus,  w.  abb,  431.  «;  -ft’,  perf.  ini'., 
486./. 

continErl,  w.  abh,  40.3.  b.  flu. 
conting’it  nt,  5(i8. 

Continued  action,  tenses  of,  160,  101 . 
Continuing’,  vbs.  of,  w.  complementary 
inf.,  456. 

contra,  use,  220.  a,  221,  8,  321.  d;  as  aclv., 
433.  4 ;  position,  43.1, 

Contracted  forms,  via’,  sejn’,  13.  x. ;  g;en. 
in  -1,  dat.  and  abl,  in  -Is,  49.  a,  b. 


Contracting,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  500.  4. 
Contraction  of  vowels,  15.  3;  quantity, 
10.  c;  in  prosody,  603.  c;  of  sjdlables’ 
008.  d. 

Contrary  to  fact  conditions,  517 ;  in  iud, 
disc.,  589.  b. 
conveuio,  w.  ace.,  370.  b. 

Coordinate  conjunctions,  223.  a,  224. 
a-d;  coord,  clauses,  278.  a;  coord, 
words  without  conj.,  323.  5;  w.  coiij., 
id.  c. 

Copula,  272,  283;  position  of,  598,/ 
Coiuilative  conjunctions,  223.  a.  ],'224.  I. 

a ;  constr.  after,  323 ;  omission  of,  323.  6, 
Copulative  verbs,  272,  283, 

cor,  decl.,  .59,  60,  b,  103.  g.  2. 
corpus,  decl.,  04. 

Correlatives,  152,  323.  g ;  rendered  by 
the  .  .  .  the,  414,  a;  advs.'  of  pla(;e,  217, 
n;  conjs,,  323./,  g. 

cos,  decl.,  103.  g.'2. 

Countries,  iiame.s  of,  gend,,  32;  as  end  of 
motion,  and  i>lace  from  which,  428.  c. 
Ci-dsis,  603.  c. 
creber,  decl,,  112.  a. 
credibill,  w.  comparative,  406.  a. 
credo,  position  of,  599.  c. 

Cretic  foot,  609.  d;  verse,  628.  e. 

Ci’ime  or  cliarge,  gon.  of,  362. 

-crum,  noun  ending,  240. 
crux,  decl.,  103,  g.\ 
cucumis,  decl.,  75.  a. 
cfiias,  cuius,  145.  h,  151.  h. 
cuicui  modi,  101.  b.  X. 
cuius  modi,  345.  a. 

-culum,  noun  suffix,  240,' 

-cuius,  dim.  ending,  243. 
cum,  quom  (conj.)',  form,  .544:  meaning, 
544  it. ;  cum  .  ,  ,  turn,  323.  g,  549.  b ;  se¬ 
quence,  485.  e.  X. ;  -w.  chiu.se  for  part., 
492,  493.2;  tenipoi’aJ,  545-548;  caii.sai 
orconcess,,  549;  in  iud.  di.sc.,  .585.  6.  x. ; 
cum  (vihenever) ,  545.  x.4,  548. 
cum  (prep.),  220.  6;  in  comp.,  .see  com-; 
joined  as  enclitic  with  pronoun.?,  143.  /, 
150.  d ;  use  of,  221.  9 ;  w.  plur.  adj.,  286, 
a.  X.;  w.  plur,  vei’l),  317,  x.:  w,  al)l. 
of  maiLiier,  412;  w.  abl.  of  accom- 
pauimem,  413;  w,  words  ol  coiiteu- 
tiou,  413.  5;  w.  words  ol  exchange, 
417.  6.  X. 

-cumque,  added  to  relath’es,  151.  a  and 
X.;  temporal  particles  w.,  542. 

-cundus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  21)3  an<l  h. 
cupio,  eoustr.,  563.  b. 
euro,  constr.,  56.’5;  cura  (imv.),  use,  Mb.  c. 
-cus,  suffix,  232.  X.,  249. 

Customary  action,  470,  518,  e. 

D  cliaiiged  to  s,  15.  5 ;  -d,  old  abl.  ending, 
dcel.X  43.  X.  bj  decl.  11,49.  e;  decl.  Ill, 
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p.  34.  j’tJi. ;  d('el.  IV,  92./;  med,ted,  14.3. 

a.  N. ;  sed,  H4 .  6.  N.  U 

iially  -ed,  214.  «.k.;  -d  as^iieut.  pron. 

113.  h  ;  loss  of  -d,  398. 

Dactyl,  009.  h;  cyclic,  id.  e. 

Dactylic  verse,  01.3  ;  liexaiiieter,  015 ;  ele- 
yiac  staii/a,  010  ;  oilier  forin.s,  017. 
-dam,  adverbial  ejidiiig',  215.  0. 
damnas,  iiidecl.  adj.,  122.  b. 
daps,  defect.,  103.  h.  2. 

Daring,  vl)S.  of,  w.  conipl.  inf.,  450. 
Dates,  Jiow  exjiressed,  424./,_G31. 

Dative  defined,  .35.  c;  in  -ai,  djecl.  I,  43. 
a;  in -abus,  dccl.l,  id.  c;  iii -is  for-iis, 
decl.  II,  49./;  in  -ubus,  doc).  IV,  92.  c; 
in  -I  (of  unus  etc.),  113. 

Dativio.  Syntax,  300-385.  Indirect  ol)- 
jec.t,  301;  w.  transitives,  302;  vn  y1).s. 
iinjdying  motion,  3(>3;  use  ol  dono  etc., 
3(j4  ;  in  pass. ,  .305 ;  tv.  ijitra.nsitives,  300 ; 
w.  plirascs,  id.  a;  like  gen.,  i(i.  b;  w. 
intransitives,  verbs  iDdiiuhv^  fd'vov  etc., 
307;  similar  vb.s.  w.  ace.  id.  a;  vbs. 
having  dat.  or  ace...  id.  b,  c;  vv.  verbal 
nouns,  id.  (V,  w.  libet  and  licet,  308.  ]  ; 
w.  comps,  of  satis,  bene,  male,  id.  2; 
poetic  use,  id.  a;  iiitrans.  v)),s.  w.  acc. 
and  dat.,  309;  w.  comps,  of  preps,  ad, 
ante,  etc,,  370;  w.  ))as.sive  used  iinpci- 
sonally,  372.  ’Of  Possession,  373;  w. 
nomen' est,  id,  a  ;  tv.  desum  and  absum, 
id.  b.  Of  the  Agent,  374,  375.  Of  R<d- 
ereiice,  370,  377  ;'of  tlie  person  judging, 
378;  used  idioniatically,  379;  etbicail 
dat. ,  380.  Of  Separation,  381 .  Of  Pur¬ 
pose,  382;  w.  ftdjs.  and  advs.,  383;  av. 
adjs.  of  fitness  etc-,  384  ,  38.7:  gen.  or 
dat.  tv.  similis.  385.  c.  2.  Witli  words 
of  contention  (})oeti(0,_4  lJbW>.  n.  Of  End 
of  Motion,  428.  Ji ;  w.  iiifin.,  455. 1 ;  dat. 
of  gcjaijid,  505.  a. 

Dailvus  co'uVniodl  uni  \iic.oinriio(.l\,  370. 
de.  use,  220.  5,  221.  10;  in  comj).  tv.  vbs., 
207,  a;  in  comp.  w.  vbs.,  w.  «lat.,  381  ; 
in  comp.  tv.  vbs.,  tv.  abb,  402;  tv.  abl. 
instead  of  i)arl.  gen.,  340.  c;  w.  vbs.  of 
rcnniiiding,  351.  x. ;  tv.  abb  to  denote 
the  crime,  3,53.  2;  w.  place  from  tvhicli, 
420.  1:  position  of  de.  43.5;  de  w.  a.bb 
of  gerund,  507. 
dea,  dec.l.,  43.  a. 
debeo,  in  apod.,  517.  c. 
debui,w.  ju'cs.  inb,480.</ ;  tv.  perf.  jnbdd.6. 
decerno,  constr.,  503.  il  and  N.b 
decet,  VC  a<‘.c..,  388.  c;  \v.  dat.,  id.  x.^; 
in  apod.,  517,  c. 

Declarative  sentence,  269.  a;  how  ex¬ 
pressed  in  ind.  disc.,  580. 

Declension  defined,  22;  cJjaracteri.stics 
of,  l.T general  rides  for,  38;  ternii- 
naiiojis,  39.  Of  Noluis,  I,  40-44;  JI. 


45-52;  III,  53-87:  IV,  88-94  :  V,  95-98; 
deeb  V  compared  with  1,  98.  c.  Ol 
Adjs.,  decl.  l-ll,  109-113;  decl.  Ill, 
114r-122;  of  comparaiives,  120;  of  par¬ 
ticiples,  109,  117.  b. 

Decreeing,  vbs.  of,  503.  d. 
dedi,  quantity  of  penult,  005.  J'Jxc. 
Defective  adjcctive.s,  111.  b,  122.  c. 
Defective  comparisoji,  130. 

Defective  nouns,  99-103;  of  decl.  IV,  94. 

c ;  of  decl.  V,  98.  a. 

Defective  V(n9).s,  205-200. 
deliciu,  coustr.,  307.  a. 

Definite  perfecl,  101. 1,  473;  sequence  of, 
485.  a. 
defit,  204.  c. 

degener,  119,  n.,  121.  a.  3. 

Degree,  adverbs  of,  217.  c. 

Degree  of  difference,  abb  of,  414;  dis¬ 
tance  cxpross(;(l  )»y,  425.  b. 

Degrees  of  Coiii])ai'isoii,  123. 

deinde,  deiiique,  in  enumerations,  322.  d.  N. 

delectat,  consfr.,  388.  c. 

delecto,  w.  ac<’.,  307.  a. 

delector,  w.  «abb,  431, 

I)elil>erative  subjunctive,  443,  444;  in 
iiidir.  questionsj575.  b  ;  in  ind.  disc.,  587. 
deliciuin,  -ia,  -iae,  100.  b. 

Delivering,  v])s.  of,  tv,  gerundive,  500,  4. 
Delos,  decL,  52. 
delphin,  deeb,  83),  a. 

-dem,  adverbial  ending,  215.  0. 
Deiiiaiiding,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  500.  4. 
Demonstrative  a<lverbs,  as  correlatives, 
323.  (■/;  equivalent  to  demonstr.  pron. 
w.  prep.,  321.  a.  Position,  598.  b. 
Demnnstratit'o  proiiouns,  140;  deeb,  kb; 
formation,  id.  n.  b  Sipdax,  290-298; 
of  1st  ])erson,  297.  a;  oi'  2d  pers.,  id.  c; 
of  3<1  pers.,  id.  b;  supply  place  of  iiers. 
liroii.s.  of  .3d  pers.,  295.  c;  in  relative 
clau.se,  308.  d.  x.  Po.sition,  598.  b. 
denarius,  tailueof,  032. 

Denominative  verbs,  258-202. 

Dependent  clanse.s,  vSubjv.  used  in,  438.  h. 
Deponent  Ycrb.s  defined,  150.  b;  how 
conjugated,  190;  jairadigjns,  id. ;  parii- 
.ciples,  id.  c- ;  fut.  inf.,  id.  c;  used  re- 
.  flexively,  id,  c;  in  pas.sive  scn.so,  id./; 
list  of  irregular  Oeponent  v'erbs,  191; 
defective  cle.poneuts,  id.  a. ;  se.iiii-depo- 
neiits,  192. 

Depriving,  con.str.  aac  vbs.  of,  401. 
Derivation  of  Avoids,  227-207. 

DeriA''atiA'’e  forms  of  nouns,  236-241 ;  of 
adjs.,  242-255;  of  vbs.,  258-203. 
DeriAmtiA'c  A'erbs,  defined.  257. 
Dei’ivatiA'’es,  quantity  of,  000. 

-des,  iioun.s  in,  244. 

De.seription,  imperf.  used  in,  471.  a. 
Description  implied  in  part.,  490. 
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Deficriptive  aTl.,  sen  AKO.  of  quality, 
fdeses,  decl.,  V21 .  a.  4. 
bcslderativo  verbs  {in  -uri5),  ‘Mto.  4. 
Desire,  adjs.  of,  vn  jioii.,  ddU.  a. 
desperd,  coiistr.,  -TIT.  6. 
deterior,  coiiijia)'.  oi,  IJO.  o. 
Detenniiiative  c.oiHponnds,  2do.  2. 
Dei-cnniiiiiip,',  vbs.  of,  coiistr.,  563.  d. 
deus,  decl.,  46.  g. 

dexter,  decl.,  111.  a;  coin])ai‘.,  126. 
di-,  see  diS“. 

Direresis,  611.  c. 

Diastole,  612.  h. 
die,  imperative,  .1H2. 
dicionis,  defect.,  103.  e. 
died,  forms  of,  omitted,  310.  <?.. 
dietd,  Tsv  com]).,  406.  a. 

-dicus,  adjs.  in,  eomparison  of,  127. 

Dido,  dec!.,  82. 

diem  dicere,  Vv'.  dat.  of  gerund  cU*..,  50.5. 
dies,  decl.,  96;  g'cnder,  97.  a;  gwi.  form 
dii,  98.  N. 

Difference,  abl,  of  degree  of,  414. 
difficilis,  conjparison,  126;  <mnstr.,  5J0. 

N.  2. 

dignor,  w.  abl.,  -118.  b.  N.b 
dignus,  ^Y.  abl.,  418.  h ;  w.  relative  clause, 
535.  f. 

Dimeter,  iambic  ver.se,  GJ9.  c. 
Diminutive  endings,  w.  nouns  and  adjec¬ 
tives,  243;  verbs,  263.  3. 
dill-,  fitem-efiding,  01.  2. 

DiphthoTtgs,  2;  sound  of,  8;  quantity, 
10.6,  603.6. 

Diptotes,  103.  c. 

Direct  object,  274,  387. 

Direct  cpiestion,  defined,  330.  1. 

Direct  quotation,  578.  k. 

Direct  reflexive,  300.  6. 
dis-  (di-),  inseparable  prefix,  267.  b. 
Disjunctive  conjunctions,  224.  I.  a;  case 
of  noun  after,  323. 

Dissimilation,  15.  6. 
dissimiiis,  comp.,  120. 

Distance,  acc.  or  abl.,  425.  6;  of  lime, 
424./. 

Distributive  numerals,  13(>;  use,  13/. 
Distrilmiivc  pronouns,  313  ^ 

diu,  compar.,  218.  a. 
dives,  dec.].,  lit),  121.  b. 
divum  (dlvora),  for  dedrum,  49.  f/.  K. 

-do,  adverbial  ending,  215.  6. 

-do,  nouns  in,  from  st.  din-, 03 ,2;  geud.,8(). 
do,  conj.,  202;  ’\v.  inf.,  460.  a. 
doceo,  coijstr.,  396  and  c.  n.2. 
domi,  locative,  427.  3. 
domum,  427.  2;  domo,  id.  1. 
domus,  g'ciid.,  90.  Exc.]  decl.,  93;  double 
stem  of,  id. ;  locative  form,  93.  >r.  K 
donee,  vo  ii^d.  or  subjv.,  553  n.  554, 
555. 


dojio,  double  constr.  of,  364. 
dos,  decl.,  71 .  (). 

Double  coiisoiianls,  4,  11.  6. 

Double  questions,  334;  answers  to,  33.7. 
Doubting,  vbs.  of,  consti-.,  558. 

Dual  forms,  p.  .59.  ftn. 

Dubitative  sulijv.,  sec  Deliberative, 
dubito  an,  331.  x. ;  non  dubitd  quin,  558.  a; 
non  dubito,  w.  inf.,  id.  x.-;  witiioiit 
ncg-.,  id.  X.  1. 
due,  imperative,  182. 
dum,  derivation,  215.  6;  w.  past,  id.  e: 
w.  clause  for  pres,  and  perf.  part.,  492, 
493.  2;  introducing  a  proviso,  528;  as 
adv.,.552;  pres,  orirapf.  subjv. 

denoting  intention  or  expectanc}'-,  553; 
w.  pros,  or  fut.  ]:)crf.  indii'.  to  state 
future  fact,  id.  x. w.  perf.  indie., 
554.  X.;  long  «A,  w.  indie..,  555  (cf. 
5.56.  a);  ichilc^  w,  pres,  indie.,  556;  w. 
past  indie.,  id.  a. 
dummodo,  528. 
duo,  decl.,  134.  6. 

dupli,  w.  vbs.  of  condemning,  352.  a. 
Duration,  acc.  of,  423;  abl.  "of,  424.  6. 
-dus,  ])nrt.iciple  in,  see  Gerundive. 

Duty,  vbs.  of,  ill  apod.,  517.  c. 
dux,  decl.,  57. 

E,  variant  of  5  as  stem-vovxd  of  dee.l.  II, 
4r>.oandK.;  invoe.,id.;  abl.  of  neuters 
in,  decl.  Hi,  70.  a.  3;  gend.  of  neuters 
in,  decl.  Ill,  87 ;  abl.  in,  of  adjs.  of  two 
and  three  terminations,  136.  x.',  117, 121 . 
a;  stem-vowel, conj. Hi,  173 , 174. 1, 179, 
c;  final,  quantity  of,  604.  o. 
e,  for  ae  (oe),  6.  x.  ;  in  Greek  voc.,  81.  3 ; 
in  st.em  of  deck  V,  98 ;  in  gen.  of  decl.  V, 
98.  cl.  X.;  in  dat.,  id. ;  in  stem  of  conj. 
H,  171,179.  h :  -e  as  ad  v.  ending,  214.  a,  h. 
e  (preposition),  see  ex. 
eae,  old  dat.  tern,  of  is,  146.  x.s. 

Early  forms  of  ali)]ial)et,  1.  (x  and  x.,  6. 

a,  b ;  of  prosody,  629, 
ecce  (eccuin  etc..),  140.  o.  x.-. 
ecquis,  deck,  151./;  use,  310.  a. 
Ecthlip.sis,  612./. 
edico,  constr.,  56)3.  cl. 
edo  {eat),  conj.,  201 . 

Effecting,  vbs.  of,  w.  i>erf.  part.,  497.  c ;  v' 
ut-clause,  580.  d. 
efficio  ut,  ,568. 
efderi,  204.  c. 

effigies,  deck,  98.  a.  * 

Effort,  vbs.  of,  w.  ut-clau.se,  563.  e. 
egens,  deck,  138. 
egeo,  constr.,  356  and  x. 
ego,  deck,  143. 

ei,  diidithong,  2;  sound  of,  8. 

-sis  for  -is  in  plur.  of  deed.  I,  43.  e.  X- 
-eis,  patronymic,  24  k 
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*eius,  adj-  ending,  249;  in  prosody,  11.  d, 
603./.  K.  2. 

-eius,  naine,s  in,  dee.l.,  49.  /. 
eiusmodi,  146.  6,  345.  a. 

Electra,  decL,  44. 

Elegiac  .stanza,  616. 

-elis,  adj.  ending,  248. 

Eli.sion,  612.  e. 

Ellijisis,  640. 

elluin  etc.,  146.  a.  N.  2. 

-ellus,  diminutive  ending,  243. 
eluvies,  decl.,  98.  a. 

em,  combined  w.  prons.  (ellum  etc.),  146. 
a.  N.  2, 

Emphasis,  697. 

en-  (on-,  en-,  on-), primary' suhix, 234. 11.13. 
Enclitics,  accent,  12.  « ;  quantity,  604.  a. 
1 ;  cum,  143./,  150.  h,  d;  -met,  -te,  -pte, 
143.  d  and  N. ;  -pse,  146.  K. ?;  -ce,  id. 
a.  N,  1 ;  -<iue,  see  under  tliat  woi'd. 

End  of  motion,  acc.  of,  426.  2;  w.  vb.s. 
that  also  take  dat.,  363 ;  dat.  of,  428.  h ; 
two  or  more  place, s  as  end  of  motion, 
428.,/ 

Endingts,  signification  of,  235-263;  end¬ 
ings  of  veiii,  165.  2,  J66.  See  Per.sonal 
endings,  and  Terminations.  ^ 

English 'method  of  prominc.iatio)),  8.  n. 
English  words  cognate  with  Lat.,  18,  19, 
enim,  u.se,  324.  li;  position,  324.  j,  .599.  b. 
-Snsimus  (or  -esimus),  numeral  adj.  end¬ 
ing,  133.  N.  1. 

-Snsis,  gentile  ending,  249. 

Enumeration,  primum  , . .  deinde,  322.  d.  .N. 
-enus,  adj.  ending,  249. 

Envy,  vhs.  of,  w.  dat.,  307. 

eo,  used  w.  supine  in  -um,  428.  i,  509.  N.  i. 

eo,  used  w.  qu5,  414,  a:  w.  compar,,  id.: 

approaehin,g  ahl.  of  cause',  id,  n, 
eo  consilio  ut,  531.  1.  n'.  h 
Epicene  nouns,  34.  N. 

Epistolary  tenses,  479. 
epitome,  dec].,  44, 
epulum,  plur.  -ae,  106.  5. 
equester,  dech,  115.  a. 
equidein,  322.  /.  N. 

er-  for  es-,  primarj'  snlfix,  234.  II,  17. 
er-,  stem-eudin.g,  63,  Jixc,  2. 

-er,  noni,  endin,g,  decl,  II,  45-47 ;  decl. 
HI,  61 . 4,  65,  a;  gcml.,  85 ;  -er,  adjs.  in, 
111,  112,  115;  compar.  of  these,  125. 
erga,  w.  acc.  alter  adjs,,  385.  b. 
ergo,  use,  324.  i\  w.  gen.,  359.  b. 

-erim,  -ero,  as  tense-ending,  109.  c,  d. 

-emus,  adj.  ending,  250. 

ero-,  noun  stems  in,  decl.  II,  .50;  ero-,  adj. 

stems  in,  111.  a.  n. 

ES,  root  of  esse,  15.  4;  170.  b.  N. 
es-  (os-),  pi'imary  , suffix,  234, 11.  17. 

-§s,  in  riour.  plnr.  ol  Greek  nouns,  81.  4; 
gend.  of  nouns  in,  85. 


-es,  gen.  of  Greek  nouns  in,  decl.  II,  52.  a ; 

gen.  ending,  decl.  Y,  98.  N. 

-es,  list  of  nouns  in,  p.  30.  ftu.  2;  gend., 
86;  formation,  238,  a. 
esse,  conj.,  170;  forms  of,  in  other  lan¬ 
guages,  id.  h.  N.;  compounds  of,  198; 
cane  after,  284;  dat,  of  poss.  w.,  373; 
future  part.  w.  (first  periph.  conj.), 
498.  a,  b\  po.sition  of  forms  of,  598,  c,j. 
est,  united  with  other  rvords,  13.  n.  ;  est 
qui  etc.,  535,  a;  est  cum,  535.  a.  N.  ® ;  est 
ut,  569,  3, 

Esteeming,  vhs.  of,  con.str.,  393. 

-ester  (-estris),  adj.  ending,  250;  a  noun- 
ending,  2,54.  11. 

estur,  essetur,  pass,  forms  of  edo,  201.  a. 
et,  use,  3‘24.  a;  et  .  .  .  et,  323.  e;  et  re¬ 
peated  or  omitted,  323,  c. 
et,  -que,  or  atque  translated  bta,  324.  d.  n. 
etenim,  use,  324,  /i,  k. 

Ethical  dative,  380. 

etiam,  use,  322.  a;  in  answers,  336.  a.  1. 
etiam  si,  concessive,  527.  c. 
etsi,  use,  527.  c. 

-etum,  noun  ending,  254.  8. 

-eus,  Greek  names  in,  52.  e;  -eus,  patro¬ 
nymic  ending,  244;  adj.  ending,  247, 
249,  254.  10. 
evenit  ut,  568.  ftn.  2. 

ex  (e),  220.  b ;  u.se,  221 . 11 ;  in  compounds, 
267.  a,  402;  ahl.  w.,  instead  of  part, 
gen,,  346.  o;  in  vh.9.  w.  dat.,  381;  w. 
prons.  etc.,  403.  a.  n,  i ;  to  express  place 
from  which,  426.  1 ;  expressing  posi¬ 
tion,  429.  b ;  after  its  noun,  435 ;  w.  ahl. 
of  gerund,  507. 
excello,  w.  dat.,  368,  3. 

Exchanging,  vhs.  of,  417.  b. 

Exclamation,  form  of,  333.  k.  ;  nom.  in, 
339.  a;  acc,  in,  397.  d;  wo  iiifln.,  462. 
Exclamatory  cpiesstions,  462,  n. 
Exclamatory  sentences,  269.  c;  nom.  in, 
339.  a;  gen.  in,  359.  a;  ace.  in,  397.  d. 
Existence,  general  expressions  of,  ,535.  «. 
exlex,  defect.,  122.  c. 

Expecting,  liox>ing,  etc.,  vhs.  of,  w.  ind, 
disc.,  580.  c:  w.  comxrlem.  inf.,  id.  x. 
expensum,  496.  ?r. 
exsilio,  "w.  alrl.,  404.  a. 
exspes,  defect.,  122,  c. 
exsulto,  VC  abb,  401.  a. 
exterl,  use,  130.  b. 
exterior,  I.'IO.  b. 
extremus,  form,  130.  a.  ftn,  2. 
exuo,  const!'.,  364. 

F,  original  sound  of,  1.  b.  n, 
faber,  deck,  112.  a. 

fac,  iinv.,  182,  204;  fac  (ut),  w.  suhjv,, 
449.  c;  fac  ne,  in  prohibition,  450.  N.^. 
facies,  deck,  98.  a. 
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facilis,  compai-.,  12G;  w.  supine,  MO.  n.2. 
facio,  accent  of  comps,  of,  VJ.  a.  A'rec.  ; 
I'orms  of,  omitted,  .'iJS).  u;  w.  aW.,  403. 
c;  w.  names  of  autboi's,  497.  d.  N,; 
facere  ut,  ijGS.  n.  i. 

Factitive  ace.,  386;  verbs,  273.  K.t. 

-facto,  in  compounds,  266.  a. 

faenebris,  decl.,  US.  N.C 

faex,  decl.,  103.  </.  2. 

faint,  w.  ace.,  388.  c. 

falsus,  eompar.,  131.  a. 

fames,  aid.  of,  76.  b,  k.  i,  98.  d. 

familiaris,  decl.,  76.  b.  2. 

familias,  in  pater  familias  etc.,  43.  h. 

fas,  iiidecl.,  103.  a\  w.  supine  in  -u,  510. 

faux,  dee].,  101.  n.  i,  103./.  4. 

Favor,  vb.s.  of,  rv.  dat.,  367. 
fax,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 

Fearing,  vbs.  of,  iv.  inf.,  456;  w.  ne,  ne 
non,  ut,  uG4. 

febris,  deol.,  7,5.  h,  76.  b.  1. 

Feeling,  noiin.s  of,  w,  gen.,  348;  imper¬ 
sonal  vbs.  of,  208.  h,  354.  h ;  anim!  rv. 
vbs,  and  adjs.  of,  358;  gen.  w.  vbs. 
of,  3.54 ;  ace.  w.  vbs.  of,  388.  « ;  quod- 
clause  w.  vbs.  of,  .572.  h. 

Feet  in  Prosodj',  608-610. 
felix,  eompar.,  124. 

Femiume,  rule  for  geiid . ,  32. 
femur,  deel.,105.  g. 

-fer,  comps,  of,  50;  dec!.,  111.  a. 
fer,  imperative,  182, 

terb,  conj.,200 ;  acceptum  (expensum)  ferre, 
496,  N.i;  comps,  of,  200.  a. 
ferre,  ferreiu,  for  fferse  etc,,  p.  110.  ftii.  3. 
Festivals,  plural  names  of,  101.2;  in -alia, 
254.  7. 

-ficus,  adjs.  in,  comparison  of,  127.  a. 
fldSs,  dec).,  96. 

fido  (confido) ,  senii-depoiieut,  li)2 ;  w.  dat,, 
367 ;  w,  abl.,  431. 
fidus,  eompar.,  131.  a. 
fieri,  constr.  w.  abb,  40.3.  o, 

Fiftli  riecleusion,  95-97. 

Figura  etyniologica,  598.  to. 

filia,  deeb,  43.  e;  filius,  voc,,  49.  e. 

Filling,  words  of,  wc  abb,  4U9,  a;  w.  gen., 

id.  X, 

Final  C)ause.s,  defined,  279.  d;  eonstr.  of, 
530-532;  a.s  snUst.  cla  uses,  oOH. 

Final  conjunctions,  223.  b.f>,  224.  II.  e. 
Final  syllables,  rules  of  quantity,  604; 

vowels,  id.  a-h. 
finis;  dec!.,  76.  b. 

Finite  verb,  defined,  1.54,  x. ;  subj.  of, 
339, 

fro,  conj.,  204;  in  eonipouuds,  id,  5;  de¬ 
fective  compounds  of,  id.  c;  quantity 
of  i  in,  603.  a.  3, 

Finst  Conjugation,  prim  parts,  173;  pre.s. 
stem,  liow  formed,  176.  a;  formation, 


179.  a,  259;  paradigims,  184;  vbs.  of, 
209;  vbs.  of,  bow  foirued,  259.  ’ 

First  Declension,  40-42, 
fisus,  as  pres.  part. ,  491 . 
fit  ut,  568.  ftn.  2,  569.  2. 

Fitness,  adjs.  of,  ■«'.  dat.,  384,  385.  a. 
flagito,  constr.,  563, 
fiocci,  gen.  of  value,  417.  a. 

For,  wlieu  cxpres.sed  by  pro,  379.  N. 
loras,  103.  c.  4,  215.  3. 
fore,  170.  a;  perl,  part,  w.,  164.  c.  N. ;  fore 
ut,  569.  a. 
forem,  170.  a. 

fores,  plur,  onljg  101. 4,  10.3.  c.  4. 
I'orgetting,  vbs.  of,  350;  w.  iiif,,  466. 
foris  (locative),  103,  c,  4  ,  215.  4  ,  427.  «. 
Formation  of  words,  227-267, 

Forms  of  the  verb,  180  if. 
tors,  forte,  103.  e.  1. 
forsau,  447.  b.  K. 

farsitan  (fors  sit  an),  216.  X,  ;  w.  subjv., 
447.  a. 


Ijrtasse,  447.  h. 

Fourth  Conjugation,  piun.  parts,  173; 
pi’cs.  stem,  how  formed,  176.  a,  179.  d; 
paradigm,  187;  list  of  vhs,,  212;  vhs., 
how  lorined,  262. 

Fourth  DeclensioUj  88-94. 
li'raetional  expressions,  135.  e,  637. 
fraus,  docl.,  71.  6. 

Freedom,  adis.  of,  w.  abb,  402.  a:  vbs. 
of,  401. 

Frencb,  derivations  through,  19.  N.^. 
Frequentative  verbs,  263.  2. 
fretus,  w.  abb,  431.  a. 

Fricatives,  4.  5. 

frugl,  detect,  noun,  103./.  1 ;  as  adj,,  122, 
b;  eompar.,  129;  constr.,  382.  1.  x.  2. 
fruor,  fungor,  w.  abb,  410;  w.  acc.,  id.  a. 

M.i;  gerundive,  503,  x.^, 
fugit,  w.  ace.,  388.  c. 
ful,  derivation  of,  170.  b.  n. 

Fu]ues,s,  adj.s.  of,  349.  a. 
funebris,  deeb,  115.  n.i. 
fungor,  see  fruor. 

Future  conditions,  516;  in  iud.  di.se., 
689.  a. 

Future  tense,  u.se,  472;  of  irif.  pas.s., 
)iow  formed,  203.  a  ;  of  iniv.,  449 ;  ind. 
for  imv.,  id.  6;  in  indirect  questions, 


Future  Infinitive,  liow  formed,  164.  3. 
b,  c,  193.  X. ;  expressed  with  fore  or 
futurum  esse,  569.  a;  (rarely)  in  con¬ 
trary  to  lact  conditions  in  ind,  disc., 


589.  6.  N.  3. 


Future  Participle,  use,  158.  b,  489,  498, 
617.  d;  fut.  pa.ss.  part.,  ,500. 

Future  Perfect  tense,  suffix  of,  169.  c; 
use  of,  478;  represonted  in  subjv.,  484. 


e;  in  conditions,  516.  c. 
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futfirum  esse  ut,  sec  (ore  ut ;  futuram  fuisse 
ut,  589.  6.  .3  and  K.-. 

Futuram  in  praeterito,  511.  ftn.  1. 

G  (tlie  character),  1.  a  and  K. 

Games,  plur.  name.s  of,  101.  2. 
gaudeo,  conj.,  192;  ^¥.  ahl.,  431;  quod 
or  ind.  disc.,  572.  h. 

Gems,  gelid,  of,  32  and  h,  48.  Exe. 
Gender,  kind,s  of,  30;  general  rules  for, 
31-34 ;  common,  epicene,  34 ;  change 
of  gend.,  p.  18.  ftn.;  nouns,  decl.  I, 
gend.,  42;  deal.  11, 48;  nouns,  decl.  Ill, 
gend.  according  to  ending, s,  84-87 ;  of 
nouns,  decl.  IV,  90,  91;  decl.  V,  07; 
Syntax:  agreement  in  .gend.,  280;  of 
appositives",  282,  c;  of  ad js.,  280;  adjs. 
w.  nouns  of  different  genders,  287  (cf. 
289.  c) ;  of  rel.,  306.  b. 

General  conditions,  defined,  513. 2 ;  con.sti'. 

of,  518;  relatives  in,  520. 

General  truths  after  past  tense  (in 
sequence  of  ten.ses),  4-85.  d;  in  pres., 
405;  ill  general  condition,  518.  a. 
Genitive,  defined,  3.5.  b;  terminatioms 
of,  37;  plur.  in  -um,  38./;  gen.  in  -ai 
and  -as,  decl.  I,  43.  «,  b;  in  -i  for  -ii. 
decl.  II,  49.  b  ;  in  -5  of  proper  nouns  of 
decl.  Ill,  52.  ci;  gen.  plur.  in  -um  (-om), 
for-orum,  49.  d ;  -um  for  -ium,  decl.  Ill, 
78 ;  -bs  for  -is,  81,  1 ;  gen,  plur,  in  -um, 
92.  b  ;  in  -I  or  -e  for  -el,  decl,  V,  98.  N. ; 
gen.  plur,  wanting,  103.  (/,  2;  of  adjs.  in 
-'ius,113 ;  gen.  plur.  in -ium  or -um,  121. 5. 
Genitive,  Syntax,  342-356;  general  use, 
342.  Subjective  gen.,  343.  Nuh  Posses¬ 
sive  gen,,  343;  in  app.  w.  poss.  proii,, 
302.  e ;  compared  w.  dah,  373.  k.  ;  gen. 
in  iiredicato,  343.  h,  e;  gen,  of  adj. 
for  iieut,  iiom,,  343.  c.  N.  t ;  gen.  of  suh- 
stanee  or  material.  344;  for  app.,  343. 
d;  gen.  of  quality,  345.  Partitive,  346. 
Objective,  347  ft. ;  w.  adjs.,  349,  385. 
e;  w.  vhs.  of  iiieraory,  350;  charge 
and  pieualty,  352;  of  feeling',  354 j  w. 
impers.,  miseret  etc,,  354.  b;  w.  refert 
and  interest,  355;  of  plenty  and  w-aiit, 
356;  of  exclamation,  359.  a  ;  w.  potior, 
357.  a ;  w.  other  vhs,,  id,  b ;  tv.  egeo  and 
inalgeo,  800.  N.  ;  gen.  lor  aUl.,  id. ;  gen. 
replaced  by  dat. ,  306.  b;  of  value,  417  ; 
gen.  of  gerundive,  504. 
genius,  voc.  of,  49.  c. 

Gens,  or  family,  names,  108. 

Gentile  adjectives,  24-1. 
gentilis,  76.  a.  2. 
genu,  decl.,  89;  gend.,  91. 
genus,  decl.,  64, 

-ger,  comi)Ounds  of,  50;  decl.,  111.  a. 
Gernnd,  form,  15.5.  b  ,  meaning,  1.59.  o. ; 
gerundive  used  instead,  503.  Syntax, 


502-507;  gen.  of,  ,504;  w.  direct  ohj., 
id.  a;  pred.  use,  purpose,  id.  a.  N.  i ;  tv. 
ohj.  gem,  id.  c;  dat.  of,  505;  in  law 
plirases  etc.,  id,  6  ;  acc.  of,  506  and  n.i  ; 
ah),  of,  507 ;  gerund  coordinated  tv. 
nominal  eonstr,  and  in  app.,  503.  a. 
K.  tv.  direct  obj,,  503.  a,  N.  t. 
Gerundive,  meaning  and  form,  1,55.  a  and 
ftn.  3,  158,  d;  in  -endus  or  -undus,  j).  8i). 
ftn.  1 ;  of  dep.  vh,,  190.  d;  use  as  part, 
or  adj.,  500;  of  utor,  id.  3;  to  denote 
piirposeaftercertain  vhs. ,  id.  4  ;  used  for 
gerund,  503.  Gerundive  constructions 
in  cases,  gen.,  504 ;  dat,,  505 ;  ace.,  508 ; 
ahl.,  507.  Impersonal  w.  esse,  tv.  acc., 
500,  3, 

gibber,  decl,.  111.  a. 
gin-,  stem-ending,  61,  2. 

Giving,  vhs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  500.  4. 

g'laber,  decl.,  112.  «. ' 

glacies,  decl.,  i)8.  a. 

glis,  decl.,  71.  0. 

glorior,  w.  ahl,,  431. 

Glyooiiic  verse,  623,  1,  624,  625.  1,  12, 
Gnomic  perfect,  475. 

-go,  nouns  in,  from  .stem  gin-,  61.  2; 
gend.,  86. 

gracilis,  decl.,  122.  a;  compar,  126. 
Gi'animai',  how  developed,  268. 
Gi-aminatical  gender,  ;5o.  b. 
gratia,  w.  gem,  359.  b,  404.  o;  w.  gon.  of 
gerund,  533. 

gi'ktiftcor,  w.  dat.,  308.  3. 
gratulor,  -nc  dat.,  id, 

Greek  accusative  (synacdochie.al) ,  397.  h. 
Greek  forms  compared  w.  Latin,  pp.  13, 
14,  19,  26,  55,  58,  76,  80,  83,  120,  142, 
143,  150,  153, 

Greek  nouns,  doel.  I,  44;  decl.  II,  62; 
decl.  Ill,  81,  82,  83. 

Greek  proper  names,  quantity  of,  603.  4. 
Groups  of  words,  conjunctions  tv.,  323.  e. 
grus,  decl.,  79.  «. 

Guilt,  adjs.  of,  IV.  gen.,  34').  a. 

H  (breathiug),  4;  omitted  in  S])elliiig', 
6.  d.  N.-;  in  prosody,  603.  a,  612.  e. 
habeo,  tv.  iiilinitive,  460.  o;  w.  perfect 
participle,  4i)7.  6 ;  future  imperative 
habeto  in  sense  of  cousich'r,  44i_).  a. 
habilis,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  505.  a.  ftn. 
hactenus,  221.  20.  n.i. 

Hadria,  gen.,  42.  Exc. 
haec  for  hae,  146. 
haereo,  w.  al)!.,  36B.  3.  n. 

Happening,  vbs.  of,  eonstr.,  500.  2. 

Have,  perl,  w.,  origin,  407.  h.  ftn. 
have  (ave),  defective  verl),  206.  g. 

Having,  vIjs.  of,  w.  gerund.,  500.  4. 
hebes,  decl.,  8l).  a;  compar.,  124. 

Help,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  367, 
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HomioJic  measures,  O'Ofl  d. 

Heroic  verse,  615. 
herds,  deel.,  83. 

Hesitation,  clauses  of,  w.  quin,  558,  550; 

vl)S.  of,  constr.,  4.5(5. 

Heteroclite  nouns,  105;  adjs.,  132.  a. 
Heterogeneous  nouns,  106. 

Hexameter  verse,  615. 

Hiatus^  612.  g. 

Hiber,  decl.,  50.  c. 
hibas,  146.  N.  -. 

hie,  146,  N.i  ;  (led.,  146;  use,  297.  a,  e,/; 

quantity,  (504.  Exc. 

Hidden  quantity,  11./  and  N. 
hiemps  (for  hiems),  15.  11. 
hilaris  (~us),  122.  a. 

Himself  (ipse,  se),  298.  c.  n. 

Hindering,  vbs.  of,  v'itli  ne  or  quominus, 
or  iuf.,  558.  6  and  k. 

Hijidranee,  v))S.  of,  w.  quomiDus,  558.  5; 
w.  negatives,  followcil  by  quic,  558, 
559. 

Historical  iufinitiYe,  463 ;  takes  secondary 
sequen<3e,  485./. 

Historical  peideet,  161.2,  473. 

Historical  present,  469;  followed  by  pri- 
inaiy  or  secondary  tenses,  485.  e. 

Iiodie,  loc.  f(jnn,  98.  b,  215.  5. 
honor  (-os),  decl.,  62.  N.^. 

Hoping,  vei'bs  of,  with  ind.  disc.,  580.  c; 

w.  complem.  inf.,  id.  jj. 

Horace,  metres  of,  626. 
horizon,  decl.,  83.  d. 

Hortatory  subjunctive,  439;  in  conces- 
sio]i,  440;  in  pj'oviso,  528;  in  obligation, 
439.  h;  w.  force  of  protasis,  521  ."(n 
hortor,  constr.,  563. 
hospes,  decl,,  121.  a.  4. 
hospita  (feni.  of  hospes),  121.  e. 
huiusmodi,  146.  h. 

humi,  49.  a ;  locative  use  of,  427.  </. 
humilis,  eoinioar.,  126. 

Hundreds,  how  declined,  134.  c. 
Hypotaxis,  268. 

f,  as  vowel  and  as  cons.,  1,  10;  i  as  tran¬ 
sient  sound  between  cons,  i  and  a  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel,  6.  (' (d.  11.  e). 
i-,  primary  snfhx,  234.  1.  2. 

1,  J'ov  e  in  eoiij.  II,  179.  b.  2;  for  -e  in  conj. 
Ill,  id.  c.  1;  lost  in  vbs.  in  -io  of  conj. 
HI,  id.  and  e :  insemted  in  vb.  stem,  176. 
b.  2. 

-1  in  Greek  voc.,  82. 

-5,  (single)  in  gen.  of  nouns  in  -ins  (-ium), 
49.  5;  in  gen.  of  nouns  in  -es,  52.  a:  in 
abl.  of  decl.  HI,  76;  in  )o(j.  of  deed.  HI, 
p.  34.  ftn.  1  ;  in  gcii.,  decl.  IV,  92.  a;  in 
gen.,  dat.,  deck  V,  98.  d.  k.  ;  in  dat.  of 
unus  etc.,  113 ;  in  pres.  pass,  iuf.,  p.  286. 
ftn.  1 ;  in  perfect,  163.  ftn.  3. 


i-sterns,  deck  HI,  66-78;  confu.sed,  73; 
signs  of,  74;  in  adj.,  117 ;  cases  retain¬ 
ing  “i,  of.  74,  76, 114, 116.  N. ;  i-stems  in 
vbs.,  179.  d. 

-ia,  ending  of  abstract  nouns,  241. 

-ia,  nom.  and  ac.c.  plur.  deck  HI,  74.  h  ;  of 
adj.s.,  116,  117. 

-ia  fbr  -ies,  deck  V,  98.  c. 
iacio,  comps,  of,  6.  d,  603.  /.  N.  3. 
iam,  derivation,  215.  6;  use,  322.  5;  w. 
imp!.,  471.  c.  n. 

lambic  verse,  613;  trimeter,  018;  other 
forms,  619. 

Iambus,  609.  a.  2. 

iamdiu,  w.  pres.,  466;  w.  impf.,  471.  h. 
iamdudum,  w.  pres.,  466  ;  w,  iinpf.  471.  h  ; 

w.  imjjoralive,  46().  n. 

-iham  for  -iebam,  coJij.  IV,  ISJ.  1. 

-Ibo  for  -iam,  183.  1. 
ibus,  .146.  N.  s 
-icius,  247. 

Ic.tu.s’  008.  N.,  Oil.  a. 

-icus,  249. 

id-,  .stem-ending,  8.3,  b. 
id  genus,  397.  a. 
id  quod,  307.  d. 
id  temporis,  346.  3,  397.  a. 
idciico,  a.s  correk,  324.  z;  w.  final  clause, 
531.  1.  N.i. 

idem,  deck,  146;  derivation,  146.  w. 
dat.,  384.  K.  i ;  w.  atque  or  rek,  id.  N.  2 ; 
used  em})hati<'al]y,  298.  a;  equiv.  to 
adv.,  id.  b. 

Ides  (13th  or  15th  of  month),  bow  reck¬ 
oned,  631.  b. 

-ides  (-Ides),  in  patronymics,  244. 
idoueus,  compar.,  128;  w.  dat.  of  gerund 
etc.,  505.  a.  ftn.  2. 
idoneus  qui,  535.  /. 

-idus,  verbal  adf.  ending,  251. 

Idus,  deel.  IV,  gimder,  90.  Exc.  (See  Ides.) 
-ie,  in  voc.  of  adjs.  in  -ius,  110.  a. 
iecur,  deck,  forms  from  cliiTereiit  stems, 
79.  c,  105.  g. 

iens  (})ari.  of  eo),  dock,  119. 

-ier  ill  inf.  pas.s.,  183.  4. 

-ies,  noun  ending,  241;  in  deck  V  =  -ia, 
decl.  1,  98.  c.  " 

igitur,  meaning,  324.  i:  position,  id../ 
ignis,  deck,  76.  b.  1. 

-ii  (or  -I),  in  gem.,  decl.  H,  49,  b  and  ftn. ; 
_  of  adjs.,  110.  a. 
ii,  iis,  for  5,  is,  from  is,  146. 

-ile,  noun  ending,  254.  6.  * 

-ilis,  -bills,  verbal  adj.  ending,  252. 

-ills,  nominal  adj.  ending,  248. 

Illative  conjunctions,  223.  a.  4,  224.  I.  d. 
ille,  forms,  14(5.  N.  •*,  ^  ;  deck,  346;  use, 
297.  b,  e ;  combined  w.  -ce,  146.  a.  n.  k 
illic,  deck,  146.  a. 

-illo,  Ad)s.  ending  in,  263.  3. 
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illus,  diminutive  eudiiig,  243. 
iUustris,  deel.,  nc.  K.  t. 

-im,  aco,  eudiug,  decl.  Ill,  73-7(1. 

-im,  iu  pre.s.  sulijv.,  183.  2. 
imber,  decl.,  60,  67,  70.  b. 
immane  quantum,  575.  d. 
immo,  liow  used,  329. 

Imperative  mood,  154.  6 ;  how  used,  157. 
c;  terminations,  103.  h,  179.  e;  die,  due, 
fac,  fer,  182;  some  vb,s.  itsed  chiefly  iu, 
200.  g',  w.  iam  dudum,  46(>.  N.^;  iu 
eoinmaiids,  448, ;  3dpers.,  448.  «;  lorms 
in  ind.  di.se,,  588;  fut.,  449  and  a; 
various  i)eriphrase.s  lor  imv.,  449,  c; 
imperative  as  protasis,  521.  b. 
Imperative  Sentence,  209.  d. 

Imperfect  tense,  defined,  100.  a,  471 ;  use, 
470;  in  descriptions,  id.  a;  tv.  iam  diu 
etc.,  id.  b ;  inceptive  and  conative,  id.  c; 
w.  iam,  id.  K. ;  of  surprise,  id.  d;  in 
dialogue,  id.  e;  =  oo'«W,  etc.,  id./; 
epistolary,  479  and  n.  ;  represented  bj’ 
perf.  sulijv.,  485.  h.  3;  imperf.  subjv', 
sequence,  id.  g,  h,  584.  a  and  k. 
impero,  coustr.,  563. 

Impersonal  coustruetion  of  pa.s.s.  w.  iiifin . 

clause,  566.  b,  582  and  a. 

Impersonal  verbs,  synopsis  of,  207 ;  classi¬ 
fied,  208;  passive  of  intransitives,  id. 
d,  372;  irapersouals,  miseret  etc.,  w. 
gen.,  354,  b ;  libet,  licet,  w.  dat.,  368.  1 ; 
acc.  w.  deoet  etc.,  388.  e. 
impertio,  constr.,  3(34. 
impetro,  constr.,  563,  508,  ftn.  2. 
impetus,  defect,,  103.  d. 
impleo,  constr.,  409.  a.  N. 
implied,  constr.,  364. 
impono,  constr.,  430. 
imus,  130.  a.  N.  2. 
in-,  neg,  prefix,  207.  d.  1. 
in-,  stem-ending,  01.  2;  in-,  83.  a. 
in,  prep,,  use,  220.  c,  221.  12;  comp,  w. 
vbs.,  267.  a;  in,  w.  ace.  or  abl.,  259.  e 
(cf,  430) ;  w.  acc.,  penalty,  353.  2.  K. ; 
vbs.  comp,  with,  w.  (iat.,  370 ;  in  w.  acc., 
w.  adjs.,  385.  b ;  in  citatiou,s,  428.  d.  n.  2 ; 
place  where,  426.  3 ;  in  idioms  of  time, 
424.  e;  w.  abl.  of  gerund,  507. 

Inceptive  or  Inchoative  Yerh.s,  263. 1. 
Inclination,  adjs.  of,  comstr.,  384,  385.  b. 
inclutus,  coinpar.,  131.  a. 

Incomplete  action,  tenses  of.  See  Con¬ 
tinued  action. 

Indeclinable  nouns,  gender  of,  33;  list 
of,  103.  a. 

Indefinite  antecedent,  relative  with,  w. 

subjv.,  535.  a  and  n.  2. 

Indefinite  pronouns,  decl.,  148-151.  Syn¬ 
tax,  309-315 ;  indefinite  relative  may 
introduce  conditional  clause,  512.  N., 
519. 


Indefinite  subject  omitted,  318,  h  ;  use  of 
2d  person  for,  439.  a;  in  general  con¬ 
ditions,  518,  a  ;  licet  claruin  fieri,  455.  K. 
Indefinite  value,  417  and  a. 

Indicative  mood.  164.  b ;  how  used,  157.  a, 
437 ;  for  Eng.  subjv.,  id.  a;  in  apod,  of 
conditions  contrary  to  fact,  517.  b,  c, 
522.  a;  in  causal  clauses,  540 ;  in  clause 
with  quod,  572;  in  deliberative  ques¬ 
tions,  444.  a.  X. 
indigeo,  w.  gen,,  mH.  n, 
indignus,  w.  abl,,  418.  b ;  w.  qui  and  subjv., 
535./. 

IsmiucoT  UiscouK.SE,  origin  etc,,  577; 
list  of  verbs  that  take  ind.  disc,,  579, 
ftn. ;  direct  and  iiidir.  quotation,  578, 
Moods  iu  ind.  disc.,  580;  verb  of  say¬ 
ing  implied,  id,  a,  Subj.  ace.,  580. 
Subord,  clause  when  explanatory,  683 ; 
clauses  w,  rel.  which  is  equivalent  to 
demoiistr.,  id.  b.  Tenses  of  inf.  in  ind. 
disc.,  584;  tenses  of  subjv.,  585;  subjv. 
deiiendiiig  ou  perf.  inf,,  id.  a\  pres, 
and  perf.  after  secondary  tense  {re.prae- 
sentutid),  id.  b.  Conditional  sentences 
in  ind.  disc., 589;  questions,  586 ;  delib¬ 
erative  subjv.,  687;  eoramands,  588; 
proliibition,  id.  N.  2.  luforinal  ind, 
disc.,  091. 1,  592. 

Indirect  object,  274,  .361,  362,  360,  367. 
ludirect  Questions,  defined,  3.30, 331 ;  Si/ii- 
tax,  331.  N.,  332,  b.  n.,  573-575;  fut, 
tense  in,  575.  a;  deliberative  subjv.  in, 
id.  6;  indie,  in  (early  Lat.),  id.  c;  num 
in,  332.  b.  k. 

Indirect  quotation,  578. 

Indirect  reflexive,  300.  2  and  b. 

Indo-European,  14,  18,  19. 

induce,  w.  names  of  anjhors,  497.  d.  N. 

indue,  double  constr,  of,  ;I61. 

ineo,  constr.,  370.  b. 

ineptus,  constr.,  505.  a.  ftn. 

inermis  or  -us,  122.  a. 

infera,  defect.,  Ill,  b,  of.  p.  56,  ftn.  2; 

compar.,  130.  b. 
infer!,  meaning  in  plur.,  130.  b. 
inferior,  comparison,  130.  b. 

Infinitive  Clauses,  as  subj,  or  obj.,  452; 
w.  pass,  A'bs.,  582  and  a.  See  also  In¬ 
direct  Di,scourse.  Cf.  also  469. 
Infinitive  Mood,  1.54.  h  and  ftn. ;  temsee 
of,  164.  o.  b,  486 ;  lioiv  used,  157.  d ;  pass, 
in  “ier,  183.  4;  fiit.  inf.  of  deponents, 
190.  c;  subject  in  acc.,  397.  e. 
Infinitive  Mood,  Syntax,  451-463;  used 
as  subject,  452;  comjilementary  inf., 
456;  vbs.  having  subjv.  or  inf.,  457  (cf. 
5(;;i);  inf.  for  obj.  clause,  5()3.  n.  ;  w. 
subject  acc.,  459;  case  of  jiredicate 
noun,  581  and  n.  2 ;  inf.  of  purpose,  460 ; 
w.  adjs.,  in  poetry,  4(il ;  of  result,  id.  a ; 
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as  pure  uoun,  id.  h\  iu  exclamations, 
402  (sequence,  482.  N.).  Historical  iul., 
468.  Tenses  of  inf.,  486;  perf.  instead 
of  pres.,  id.  d,  e:  fore  ut  etc.,  for  fut. 
inf.,  569.  a.  Inf.  iu  iiid.  disc.,  579; 
tenses,  584. 

Infinitive  used  as  noun,  gender,  3,'!;  w. 
gen.,  848.  c.  (See  also  Infinitive  Mood, 
Syntax.) 

Infitias,  defect.,  103.  b.  0;  use,  428.  i. 
Inflection,  defined,  21 ;  terininations  of, 
id.  b ;  how  modified,  28 ;  of  decl.  and 
conj.,  22. 

Influence,  vhs.  of,  w.  ut-clause,  56.8. 
Informal  Indirect  Discourse,  591,  593. 
infra,  use,  220.  a,  221.  13. 
ingens,  decl.,  121.  a.  3;  coinpar.,  181.  6. 
iniiiria,  as  ahl.'of  manner,  412.  b. 
iniussii,  defect.,  94.  e. 
inops,  decl.,  121.  a.  .3,  b.  1. 
inquam,  inquit,  200.  5 ;  position  of,  599.  c. 
Inseparahle  particles,  267.  b. 

Insertion  of  consonants  (p  in  sumpsi), 
15.  11,  639. 

insidiae,  dat.  w.,  307.  d. 
inspergo,  constr.,  304. 
instar,  iiidecL,  108.  a;  w.  gen.,  359.  b. 
insto,  const!'.,  5(i3. 

Instrument,  ahl.  of,  409. 

Instrumental  case,  35.  N.  (ef.  838,  398); 
as  adv.,  215.  4;  source  of  several  abl. 
con.structions,  408. 
insulam,  ad,  428.  a. 
integer,  decl.,  112.  a. 

Integral  part,  suhjv.  of,  591,  ,593. 
integrum  est  ut,  508. 

Intensive  pronoun,  140.  n.  i,  298.  c-f. 
Intensive  vhs.,  263.  2  and  b. 
inter,  use,  220.  a,  221. 14;  in  comp.,  267.  a; 
vhs.  comp.  w.  ,370;  position,  435 ;  inter  s5 
(reciprocal),  145.  e,  301.,/';  inter  sicarios, 
353.  2;  inter,  w.  gerund,  506  and  k. 
intercludo,  constr.,  364  and  N.  2. 
interdico,  constr.,  3(i4.  K.  i. 
interest,  con,str.,  355;  w.  ad,  id.  b;  how 
to  express  degree  of  interest,  id.  x. 
interior,  compar.,  130.  a. 

Interjections,  defined,  20;  list,  226;  w. 
dat.,  879.  a. 

Interlocked  order  of  words,  598.  7i. 
Intermediate  clamses,  S,yntax  of,  591- 
593. 

Interrogative  advs.,  use,  .833:  position, 
698.  h. 

Interrogative  particles,  list  of,  217.  d; 
use,  331-333. 

Interrogative  pronouns,  148-151 ;  use, 
333;  positiou,  598.  b. 

Interrogative  sentences,  269.  h  ;  fonn.sof, 
330-336. 

intra  (interior),  180.  a;  derivation,  215.  4. 


Intransitive  verbs,  273.  2,  274.  n.;  used 
impersonally  in  pass.,  208.  d;  dat.  w., 
366  ff. ;  used  transitively,  w.  ace.  and 
dat.,  369  (cf.  388.  a.  n.)  ;  w.  cognate  ae^., 
390;  having  passive  sense,  w.  ab,  405.  a, 
-iims,  adj.  ending,  249. 
inutilis,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  BOS.  a. 
invictas,  compar.,  181.  a. 
invitus,  compar.,  181.  a. 

-io,  noun  ending,  238.  b  ;  gend.,  86. 

-io,  vhs.  in,  coiij.  Ill,  176.  b.  2;  forms 
of,  179.  c,  e;  paradigm,  188;  conj.  IV, 
179.  d;  derivation,  262. 
locus,  plur.  in  -i  or  -a,  106.  b. 

Ionic  measure,  609.  c ;  vei'se,  626.  16. 
ip-,  stem-ending,  56.  a. 
ipse,iorniation,146.  N.  i,®;  decl.,  146;  use, 
298.  c;  used  instead  of  reflexive,  300.  l>. 
iri,  in  fut.  inf.  pass.,  203.  a. 

Ironical  staleiucnt  not  different  in  form 
f  rom  question,  ,332.  a.  K. 

In-ational  measures,  609.  e,  623.  n. 

-is-,  -iss-,  -sis-,  dropped  in  perf.,  181.  6.  N.s. 
is,  decl.,  146:  use,  1.52,  297.  d.  e;  used 
emphatically,  298.  a;  used  instead  of 
reflexive,  300.  b. 

-is,  nom,  ending,  gend.,  86;  -is,  patro¬ 
nymic,  244. 

-is,  lor  -us  in  decl.  I,  4.8.  e.  nom.  and 
ace.  plur.,  decl.  Ill,  77  (ef.  73);  of  adjs., 
117,  121.  c;  Greek  nom.  ending,  83.  b.  . 
-is,  nouns  in,  see  it-. 

Islands,  names  of,  loe.  use,  427.  3,  428.  e; 

from  whicli,  427.  1  ;  to  which,  id.  2. 
-isse,  -issein,  vb.  ending,  see  181.  b. 

-isso,  vhs.  ending  in,  263.  b. 

iste,  slioi-tened  to  ste,  146.  K.  5;  decl.,  146; 

use,  297.  c. 
istic,  decl.,  140.  a. 

It,  as  sign  of  InipeJ'sonals,  207.  ftn. 
it- as  stern-ending,  58. 5 ;  decl.,  78, 121 .  a.  4. 
ita,  correl.  wdth  ut,  323,  y;  in  answers, 
330.  a ;  ita  ut,  587.  2.  x.  2. 
itaque,  accent,  12.  a;  compared  witli 
ergo,  ,824.  i;  used  with  ergo,  id.  k  ;  posi¬ 
tion  of,  59!i.  b. 
iter,  stem  of,  79.  c. 

Iterative  snljjunctive,  518,  c. 

Iterative  verbs  {-to,  -ito,  -so),  203,  2. 

-its,  vhs.  in,  268.  2. 

-itus,  adj.  ending,  246. 
iubar,  dec).,  76.  a.  3. 

iuheo,  w.  ace.,  367.  a;  w.  inf.,  563.  a:  in 
pa,ss.,  660.  c.  ^ 

iucundus,  constr.,  510.  K.  '•*. 
lugerum,  defect.  108.  d.  3;  decl.,  105.  h; 
measure,  6.36. 

-ium,  gen.  plur.,  decl.  Ill,  74.  a  ;  of  adjs., 
114.V,  117, 121,  6. 

-Ium,  noun  ending,  241 .  b. 

lungo,  w.  ahl.  or  dat.,  308.  3.  s.,  413.  n. 
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luppiter,  stem  aud  decl.,  79  and  h ;  plural, 
100.  a ;  derivation,  200.  c. 

-ias,  adjs.  in,  gen.,  voe.  of,  DO.  a;  foiana- 
tion  of  adjs.  in,  247,  252.  N. 
ius  (broth.),  deei.,  102.  g.  1. 

-ius,  "en.  sing',  ending,  DO;  quantity,  id. 

c,  1)02.  a.  E:tc.  1 . 
iussu,  detect.,  94.  c,  103.  h.  5. 
iusto,  \v.  eoinpar.,  400.  a. 
iuvat,  w.  ace.,  384  c. 
iuvenis,  decl.,  02.  N.  3,  78.  1 ;  mase.  adj., 
122.  d;  coiupai'.,  131.  e. 
iuvo,  w.  acc.,  367.  a. 
iuxta,  position,  4.3.5. 

-iv“,  in  pert.,  211.  <]. 

-ivus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  2.51.  N. 

J  (the  cliaracter),  5  N.  i;  Eng.  sound,  id. 
Julian  Calendar,  6.30,  O;’!!.  e. 

K,  supplanted  by  C,  1.  a.  N. 
kalendae,  (131,  a. 

Kindred  forms,  Latin  and  English,  18, 19. 
Kindred  signification,  ace.  ol,  390. 
Knoudng,  vb.s.  of,  ry.  acc.  and  inf.,  4.59. 
Knowledge,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  349.  a. 
ko-(ka-),  priniai'y  suffix,  234.  II.  12. 

L,  nouns  in  -1,  gend.,  87 ;  adj.  stems  in 
1-,  117.  a. 

Labials,  4.  2;  stems,  decl.  Ill,  .56  and  a. 
labors,  w.  abl.,  404.  a. 
lacus,  decl.,  89 ;  dat.  and  abl.  pirn-,  in-ubus, 
92,  e. 

laedo,  w,  acc.,  3G7.  it. 

laetor,  laetus,  w.  abl.,  431. 

lampas,  decl.,  82. 

lateo,  w.  ace.,  l-iilli,  e. 

latet,  w.  jiee.,  38.8,  c,  n.  i, 

latifundiura,  26.5.  2. 

latus,  paid.,  derivation,  200.  J'tii,  2. 

Learning,  vb.s,  of,  w,  inf,,  4,56, 

Lengtli,  ex])ressed  by  .gen.,  345.  b. 
dens,  dentus,  adj,  endings,  245. 
leo,  decl.,  62. 

l.otters,  cla.ssification  of,  1-5. 
levis,  decl,,  116;  coinpar.,  124, 
leviter,  coinpar.,  218, 
liber,  adj.,  dec].,  50,  111.  «. 

Liber,  decl.,  50. 
liberi,  noun,  50,  101.  3. 
libet,  impers.,  208.  c.  K. ;  w.  dat.,  368.  1. 
licet,  imper.s.,  .synojjsi.s,  207;  use,  208.  c. 
N.;  w.  dat.,  368.  1;  w.  predicate  dat., 
4,55.  1;  V7.  subjv.,  meaning  although, 
■527.  b  ;  licet  earn,  licet  me  ire,  licet  mihi 
ire,  56.5  and  N. 

Likeiie.ss,  adjs.  ol,  w.  dat.,  384;  vi'.  gen., 
38.5.  c. 

Limiting  word,  meaning  of,  27G.  h. 
Lingnabs.  4.  3;  stems  in,  decl.  Ill,  58.  a. 


linter,  decl.,  66. 

Liquids,  3,  4;  .stems  in,  decl,  III,  01-04. 
dis,  adj,s.  in,  coinpar.,  126. 

Litotes,  326.  e. 

-lium,  noun  ending,  241,  c. 

11-,  as  steni  ending,  (id.  x.  L 
lo-  (la-),  primary  suffix,  234.  11,  10, 
Locative  abl.,  426  .  3;  idiomatic  use, 
429.  3;  adverbial  forms,  215.  .5.  ’ 

Locative,  defined,  3.5.  h,  p.  ,34.  ftn.  (cf, 
3(i0) ;  in  abl.,  398,  421 ;  of  deel.  I,  4.3.  c  • 
decl,  n,  49.  a;  decl.  Ill,  80;  decl,  IV 
(domi),  93,  K.i;  deel,  V,  08.  b;  as  adv., 
215.  5;  w.  abl,  in  apposition,  282,  tl; 
relative  adv.  used  (o  refer  to,  308.  p; 
animi,  358 ;  loc.  u.sed  to  express  where 
426.  3;  forni.s  (domi  etc.),  427.  a. 
loco,  abl,  without  prep.,  42it,  1, 
loco,  vb.,  constr.,  4-30, 
locum  capere,  w.  dat,  of  gerund  ete.,  505. 
locus,  plur.  -I  or  -a,  106.  b. 

Logaoidic  Ver.se,  (i23-(i25. 

Long  and  Sliorl,  see  Quantity, 
longius,  without  quam,  407.  a. 
ludicer,  decl.,  112.  a. 
lues,  defect,,  10.3.  d.  1 . 
lux,  deel.,  103.  g.  2. 

M,  final,  elision  of,  612.  d.  n.,/;  inserted 
in  verb  root,  176.  c.  2. 

-m,  .sign  of  acc.,  338;  omitted  in  inscrip¬ 
tions,  46.  N.  1. 
macer,  deel,,  112.  a. 

macte  virtute,  use  and  oon.str.,  310.  c 
and  N. 

magis,  as  sign  of  coni])!!]-,,  128;  comp.s. 

of,  w.  quam,  4,'l4, 
magui,  gen.  ol  value,  417. 
magnus,  eoinpari.son,  12!). 
maiestatis,  w.  words  ol  accusing  etc., 
352.  a. 

Main  clause,  defined,  278.  6. 
maiornatu,  1.31.  c. 

maiores,  .signification  of,  101.  ,3  (cf.  102.  2), 
291.  c.  K.  3. 

Making,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  .393. 

male,  compar.,  218;  comiiounds  of.  w. 

dat.,  3()8.  2. 
malo,  conj.,  199, 
malus,  compar.,  129. 
mando,  constr.,  563. 
mane,  defect,  noun,  76.  x.  i,  10.3.  b.  5. 
maned,  w.  abl.,  4.31. 

Manner,  advs.  of,  217.  c ;  abl.  of,  412  and 
b ;  hardtodistinguisb  from  abl.  of  speci¬ 
fication,  418.  a.  .x;  manner  imidied  in 
particiiile,  496. 
mansuetus,  266.  e. 
manus,  deck,  89;  gend.,  90.  Err. 
mare,  deel.,  7(>.  a.ii,  78. 
mar!,  loc.,  427.  a. 
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mas,  dec;].,  71.  0. 

Masculine,  rule  for  gender,  JJ. 

Masculine  adjs.,  122.  d. 

Masculine  c;esu]-a,  OLv.  c.  n. 

Material,  adjectives  deiiolinj;',  247 ;  j;‘en. 

o}',  ‘!44 ;  aid.  of,  40.'i  and  d,  c,  d. 
maxime,  as  sign  ol  super!.,  128. 

May,  how  (Expressed  in  Latin,  2d7.  b. 
me  dlus  fidius,  897.  d.  n.^. 

Means,  ncmiis  denoting,  289;  abl.  01,498, 
409  ;  participle  iinidying  means,  490. 
Measure,  gen.  ol,  Ml.l.  h  (cl.  425.  «). 
I\lea.sures  in  Prosody,  008-010;  names  oi', 
009;  contracted  or  resolved,  GIO. 
IMeasnres  ol  value,  0;)2-08.5;  ol  lejigth, 
(idO ;  ol  weight,  687  ;  oi'  capacity,  088. 
niedeor,  w.  dat.  or  ac-c.,  807.  6. 
mediocris,  dec!.,  115.  a.  N.t. 

Meditative  verbs,  208.  2.  h. 
medius  {ndddlepart  of),  298. 
melior,  dec!.,  120. 
melius  est,  w.  inlin.  486./. 
meniini,  cojjj.,  205;  in  pres,  sense,  id.  h, 
470;  imperative  ol,  449.  a;  memini  w. 
acc.  or  gen.,  350.  a,  b;  w.  pres,  ijil., 
584-.  a  arid  x. 
memor,  dech,  121.  a.  8. 

Memory,  adjs.  ol,  coiistr.,  840.  a;  ^d;S.  of, 
coJi-str.,  8.50. 

men-,  primary  suffix,  284.  II.  14. 

-men,  -inentum,  noun  etidiiigs,  230. 
inensis,  decl.,  78.  2. 
meiidies,  g’end.,  97. 

-met  (enclitic),  148.  d. 

Metathesis,  640  (cl.  177.  a.  K.). 

Metre,  see  Prosody. 

metuo,  w.  dat.  or  acc..  867.  c;  w.  subjv., 
504, 

mens,  voc.  mi,  110.  a.  k.  ;  syntax  ol, 
802.  a,  348.  o. 

Middle  volc,e,  397.  c,  410.  K. 

Mile,  (i80, 
miles,  dee].,  57. 

Military  expressions,  dat.  in,  8<S2.  2;  abl. 
of  means  instead  of  agent,  405.  b.  x’.U 
abl.  of  accoini).  without  cum,  418.  a. 
militiae  (locative),  427.  a. 
mille  (milia),  decl.  and  constr.,  184.  d. 
-mini,  us  personal  ending,  p.  70.  ftn.  1. 
minime,  compar.,  218.  «  ;  use,  291.  c.  x.2; 
w.  ueg".  force,  892.  a  ;  in  answer  (?<o) ,  o8(>. 
a.  2. 

ministro,  w.  infill.,  400.  a. 
minor  natu,  131.  c. 
minoris,  gen.  ol  value,  417  and  c. 
ininores,  signification,  291.  c.  x.^. 

-minus,  -mnus,  verbal  adjective  endings, 
253.  c. 

minus,  compar.,  218.  a;  use,  291.  c. 
w.  si  and  quo,  =  7^0  829.  constr. 
without  quam,  407.  c. 


miror  si,  572.  b.  k. 

mirum  quam  (quantum),  w.  indicative, 
575.  d. 

mis,  tis,  143-  a.  x. 

misceo,  w.  abl.  or  dat.,  808.  3.  x.,  418.  a.  x. 

miser,  dec!.,  Ill;  compar.,  125. 

misere,  compar.,  218. 

misereor,  w.  gen.,  854.  a. 

miseresed,  w.^gen.,  354.  a. 

miseret,  208.  b;  w.  gen.  and  acc.,  854.  b: 

other  const!’.,  id.  x. 
miseror,  w.  acc.,  354.  a.  x. 

Mixed  i-stems,  70-72. 

-mnus,  see  -minus. 

mo-  (ma-),  primary  suffix,  284.  II.  7. 
Modesty,  subjunctive  of,  447.  1. 
Modification  of  subj.  or  prod.,  276. 
Modifiers,  position  of,  596-599;  of  nega¬ 
tive,  599.  u. 

niodo  (rnedo  ne)  with  snbii’.  of  prov-Uo, 
528. 

medo  .  .  .  modo,  328./. 

mode  as  abl.  of  manner,  412.  b. 

molaris,  decl.,  70.  a.  2. 

moned,  conj.,  185;  coii.str.,  351,  390.  d.  x.  L 

-mdniuni,  -monia,  ii(>uii  endings,  289. 

Mojioptotes,  103.  h. 

Monosyllables,  quantity,  604.  a-c. 
Mont]).s,  gejid.  of  3U!me.s  of,  81  and  x.  ; 
(loci,  of  jiaines  of  in  -'ber,  115.  a ;  names 
of,  680;  divisions  of  iji  Roman  Calen¬ 
dar,  081. 

Mood.s,  iuimo.s  and  uses  of,  154,  157;  2Jore 
on  origin  and  nature  of,  430;  syntax 
of,  264-275,  487-403. 

Moods  in  temporal  clauses,  how  distin¬ 
guished,  545,  540  azid  notes. 

Mora,  in  Prosody,  008.  a. 
indrigerus,  decl.,  111.  a.  k. 
mds  est  ut,  568. 

Mother,  name  of,  w.  ])re]).,  403.  (C.  x. 
Motion,  how  expressed,  868,  881.  o,  4('*2: 
indicated  I»y  compoioKhs,  888.  b:  im¬ 
plied,  428.  y.  X. 

Motion,  end  of,  see  Ejid  oi‘  Motion. 
Motive,  how  expressed,  404.  b. 
IMountains,  names  of,  gend.,  81  and  b. 
Mulciber,  decl.,  50.  c. 
muliebris,  decl.,  115.  «.  x.^. 
multa  Docte,  298.  x. 

MultiplicHtion  by  distributives,  137.  c. 

Multiplictatives,  189. 

multum  (-d),  comxjar.,  218.  a. 

multus,  compar.,  129. 

munus,  decl.,  105.  r/;  munus  est  ut*,  568, 

mus,  decl.,  74.  6. 

musica  (-e),  decl.,  44. 

Musical  accent,  611. 
mutare,  constr.,  417.  b. 

Mutes,  4;  nuit-e  stems,  decl.  Ill,  5G-(;4. 
mjrtlios,  decl.,  52. 
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N,  4;  as  final  letter  ot  stem  (Icon-),  Gl.  1; 
preceding  stem  vowel  of  vl).,17G.  6.1; 
inserted  in  verb  root  (tango),  176.  c.  2, 
177.  6.  N. 
nais,  dee].,  82. 

-nam  (enclitic),  in  questions,  383.  a. 
nam,  namque,  use,  324.  /i,  k. 

Names  ol  men  and  women,  108. 

Naming,  vbs.  ol,  w.  two  aces.,  393. 

Nasals,  4,  G ;  inserted  in  verb  root,  176.  c.  3. 

natalis,  decl,,  7G.  6.  2. 

natu  (maior,  minor),  131.  c. 

natus  etc.,  w.  abl.  of  source,  403.  a. 

navis,  decl.,  70.  6.  1. 

-nd,  -nt,  vowel  short  before,  10.  e. 

-ndus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  253.  a;  gerun¬ 
dive  in,  158.  it. 

-ne  (enclitic),  use  in  questions,  332.  a-c; 
w.  force  ol  nonne,  332.  c;  orig.  mean¬ 
ing,  id.  N.  1;  in  doable  question.s,  335; 
in  exclamatory  que.stions,  462.  ct ;  quan¬ 
tity,  604.  a.  1. 

ne,  ueg.  ol  hortatory  .subjv.,  439;  in  pro¬ 
hibitions,  450.3;  in  concessions, 527.  a; 
w.  , subjv.  of  proviso,  528.  6 ;  in  final 
clauses,  531;=n5dum,  532.  n.  i;  in 
substantive  clauses,  w.  vbs.  ol  hinder¬ 
ing,  558.  6 ;  ol  fearing,  564 ;  omitted 
alter  cav5,  565.  N.  i. 
n§  non,  w.  vbs.  ol  leaving,  504. 
ne  .  .  .  quidem,  use,  322./;  after  non,  327. 
1:  alter  non  mode,  217.  e;  position  of, 
599.  6. 

Nearness,  adjs.  ol,  w.  dat.,  384;  w.  gen., 
385.  c. 

nec  enim,  324.  h. 

necesse,  indecl.,  103.  K.  i;  necesse  est  ut, 
568,  569.  2.  K. 

Necessity,  vbs.  of,  wl  perl.  pass,  iul., 
486.  d\  in  apod.,  517.  c,  522.  a;  w.  ut- 
clause,  669.  2. 

necne  in  double  questions,  335  and  tt. 
nedum,  532.  N.  i, 

nefas,  indecl.,  103.  a;  w.  supine  iii-fi,  510. 
Negation,  perfect  preferred  in,  475.  a. 
Negative  answers,  3-32.  6,  336  and  a.  2. 
Negative  particles,  list  of,  217.  c;  use 
o'l,  325;  tv'O  negatives,  326;  neg.  form 
differejit  Irom  Engli.sli,  328;  neg.  con¬ 
dition,  525.  0  ;  neg.  proviso,  528 ;  neg. 
purpose,  531;  neg.  result,  538,  568; 
position  of,  599.  a. 

nego,  better  than  dico  .  .  .  non,  328,  580.  6. 
negotium  do  ut,  563.  ftii.  2. 
nemo,  use  of,  .314 ;  gen.  and  abl.  sing,  rc- 
])laced  by  nuUius  and  nullo,  314.  a ;  nemo 
non,  326.  6  ;  nemo  est  qul,  535.  a.  K.  t. 
neque  (nec) ,  a.nd  not,  328.  a ;  neqne  enim, 
use,  324.  h  ;  neque  after  a  neg.,  327. 2,  3. 
nequam,  indecl.,  122.  6 ;  compar.  of,  129. 
nequeo,  conj.,  206.  d. 


nequis,  decl.,  310.  a. 
nescio  an,  575.  d. 

nescio  quis,  as  indefinite  without  subiv 
575.  d. 

-neus,  adj.  ending,  247. 

Neuter  ace.  as  adv,,  214.  d,  ct  6.  n. 
Neuter  adjs.,  special  uses  of,  289. 

Neuter  gender,  general  rule  for,  33 ;  eases 
alike  in,  38,  6;  endijigs  of  dec].  III,  S7, 
Neuter  in-on.  as  cognate  acc.,  390,  c. 
Neuter  verbs,  see  Intransitive  Verbs, 
neve,  eoimective  in  prohibitions,  450.  N,  6. 
nex,  decl,,  103,  p,  2, 
ni-,  primary  suflix,  234.  II.  5. 
ni,  nisi,  512.  N;  use  of,  525.  a. 

-nia,  -nium,  noun  endings,  241.  c. 
niger,  dec!.,  112;  distinct  from  ater,  1.31, 
d.  N. 

nihil,  indecl,,  103,  a;  contr,  to  nil,  603.  c. 
nihill,  gen.  of  value,  417.  a. 
nihill  and  nihilo,  103,  a.  x ,  2. 
nimirumquam, as  indefinite  without  subjv,, 
575.  d. 

ningit,  208.  a. 

nisi  and  si  non,  625.  a;  nisi  si,  id.  3; 

nisi  veio  (forte),  id,  6, 
nitor,  w.  abl.,  431, 

nix  (stem  and  decl.),  79.  d;  plnr,,  100.  5. 
No,  in  answers,  how  expressed,  33(i,  a.  2. 
no-  (na-),  primary  suffix,  234.  II.  4. 
no-,  verb  suffix,  176.  b.  1. 
noli,  in  prohibitions,  450.  (1)  and  n  .  t 
nolo,  conj.,  199;  part.  w.  dat.  of.the  per¬ 
son  judging,  378.  N. ;  w.  perf.  act.  inf. 
in  prohibitions,  486.  c. ;  w.  perf.  pass, 
inf.  (or  part.),  id.  d  and  x. 

Ndmen,  denoting  gens,  108. 
nomen,  decl,,  64. 

nomen  est,  w.  pred.  noni.  or  dat.,  373.  a; 

w.  gen.,  id,  u. 

Nominal  adjs.,  248-254. 

Nominative  defined,  35.  a;  nora.  suffix, 
338;  neut.  plur.  nom.  and  acc.  alike, 
38.  5;  in  decl.  II,  45.  o;  in  decl.  Ill, 
56,  58,  61,  66,  79;  of  iieutei'.s,  i-steins, 

.  68.  a;  in  n-stems,  decl.  IV,  88;  in  e- 
stems,  decl.  V,  95. 

Nominaitve,  Syntax  (see  338) :  in  jireri- 
icate,  283,  284;  verb-agreement  witli, 
316;  as  subject,  339;  in  exclamation.s, 
8.39.  a  (of.  397.  d)  ;  used  for  vocative, 
340.  o;  w.  opus  in  predicate,  411.  b; 
nom.  of  gerund  suiixfiied  by  inf.,  502.  n. 
non,  derivation,  215.  1 ;  compounds  of, 
326.  a,  5;  in  answers,  336.  u.  2. 
non  dubito  quin,  558.  a ;  non  dubito  no  inf., 
id.  K.  2;  w.  indir.  quest.,  id.  N.i. 
non  modo,  after  a-  negative,  327.  1. 
non  modo  .  ,  .  ne  .  .  .  quidem,  217.  0. 
non  nemo,  non  nulJus,  etc.,  326.  a. 
non  quia  (quod,  quo,  quin)  etc.,  540,  K.  ' 
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non  satis,  201.  c.  n. 

Nones  (nonae),  6:31.  c. 
nonne,  in  questions,  T32.  ?>. 
nos,  deal.,  142;  for  ego,  143.  a. 
noster,  for  poss.  gen.,  302.  a. 
nostri,  as  objective  gen.,  143.  c,  295.  h. 
nostrum,  as  partitive  gen.,  143.  6,  295.  b\ 
as  objective  gen.,  205.  h.  n.  i. 

Noun  and  adj.  forms  of  vb.,  160. 

Noun  stem,  treated  as  root,  17G.  (1. 

Nouns  defined,  20.  a;  indecl.,  gend.,  33; 
decl.  of,  37-95 ;  derivative  forms  of,  235- 
241;  used  as  adjectives,  321.  c;  rule  of 
agreement,  281 :  w.  part,  gen.,  346.  a. 
w.  obj.  gen.,  348;  governing  acc.,  388. 
d.  K.^;  noun  as  protasis,  521.  a. 

Nouns  of  agency,  235;  formation,  236. 
novendecim,  133. 
nox,  decl.,  72. 

ns,  nf,  gn,  quantity  of  preceding  vowel, 
10.  d,  603.  d. 

-ns,  as  adjective  ending,  118;  participles 
in,  decl.,  119,  121.  5.2;  w.  gen.,  349.  5; 
w.  acc.,  id.  N.  2. 

nt-  (ont-,  eut-),  primary  siiftix,  234.  II.  18. 
nt“,  steins  in,  decl.,  121.  a.  4. 
nu-,  primary  suffix,  234.  II.  6. 
nubes,  dccl.,  72. 
nubo,  w.  dat.,  368.  3. 
nullus,  decl.,  113;  use,  314.  a;  cf.  nemo, 
num,  force  of,  332.  b ;  in  indirect  ques¬ 
tions,  id.  N. 

Number,  35;  nouns,  defect,  in,  90,  100, 
101,  103./,  g\  variable  in,  107;  pecul¬ 
iar  uses/  101.  N.  1,  317.  d.  n.-;  number 
in  vbs.,  154.  e;  agreement  in,  280;  \v. 
appositives,  282.  a ;  w.  adjs.,  286  and  b ; 
w.  vbs.,  31(1,  317.  d. 

Numeral  advs.,  138. 

Numerals,  132-139;  cardinals  and  ordi¬ 
nals,  132, 133  ;  distribul  ive.s,  136;  adv.s., 
'  138 ;  others,  139.  3h)Sition  of  numeral 
adjs.,  59S.  1). 
numquis,  149.  h,  310.  a. 
nunc,  compared  w.  iam,  ;>22.  b. 
nunc  .  .  .  nunc,  323./. 
nurus,  gend.,  90. 

-nus,  adj.  ending,  250. 

0  for  u  after  u  or  v,  0.  a,  b  ;  in  decl  II, 
4-6.  N.  1. 

0-  (a-),  primaiy  suffix,  234.  I.  1. 

-6  in  nom.,  61.  1;  gend.,  86;  in  fern.  abl. 

of  Greek  adjs.,  111.  h.  x. 

-0,  -onis,  noun  ending,  23{).  c,  255. 

0  si,  w.  subjv.  of  wi.sli,  442.  a  and  x.  i. 
o-stems,  decl.  II,  45;  in  adjs.,  111-113; 

vbs.  from  o-stems,  259.  2. 

Ob,  use,  220.  a,  221.  15;  in  comp.,  267.  a: 
in  comp.  w.  vbs.,  w.  dat.,  370 ;  to  express 
cause,  401  b  :  w.  gerund,  506  and  x.  i. 


obeo,  const!*.,  370.  b. 

Obeying,  vbs.  of,  367 ;  w.  acc.,  id.  a. 
Object  eases,  274.  a. 

Objectclauses,  infin.,  452 ;  subjv., 561-568. 
Object  defined,  274;  becomes  subj.  oJ 
pass.,  275,  3<S7.  5;  acc.  of  direct  w. 
dat.  of  indir.  obj.,  362;  secondary 
obj,,  394;  obj.  of  anticipation,  576. 
Objective  case  expressed  in  Latin  bj'^  gen., 
dat.,  acc.,  or  abb,  274.  a. 

Objective  compounds,  265.  3. 

Objective  genitive,  mei  etc.,  143.  c;  de¬ 
fined,  348.  K. ;  w.  nouns,  348;  w.  adjs.. 
349. 

Obligation,  unfulfilled,  hortatory  subjv., 
439.  b. 

Oblique  cases,  35.  g\  origin  of  names  of, 
338, 

obliviscor,  w.  acc.  or  gen,,  350.  a,  b. 
obvius  (obviam),  derivation,  216  and  x. ; 
obviam  a.s  apparent  adj.,  321.  d\  w.  dat., 
370.  c. 

Occasion,  expressed  by  participle,  496. 
ocior,  compar,,  130. 
octodecim,  133.  x.  2, 

odi,  co)ij.,  205 ;  w,  meaning  of  present,  476. 
-oe,  foi*  -I  in  nom.  plur.,  decl.  II,  52.  d. 
offendo,  con.str.,  370.  b. 

-oius,  names  in,  49./. 

Old  forms  of  pronouns:  mis,  tis,  143.  a. 

N. ;  med,  ted,  id. 
ollus  (ille),  146.  N. 

-olus,  diminutive  ending,  243. 

Omission,  of  possessive,  302.  c;  of  ante¬ 
cedent,  307.  c. 

omnes;  nos  omnes  (inistead  of  omnes  nos¬ 
trum),  346.  e. 

5n-,  stem-ending,  83.  c. 

-on,  Greek  ending,  decl.  II,  52. 
on-,  vStein-eiidiiig,  61.  1,  234.  II.  13. 

-on,  gen.  plur.,  decl.  II,  52.  c. 

-on,  nom.  ending,  83.  c,  d. 
ont-,  nom,  -on,  83.  d. 

Open  syllables,  7.  x.  2. 

opera,  w.  gen.,  405.  b. 

operara  do/  w,  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  505; 

w.  subjv.,  563. 

Operations  of  nature,  208.  a. 
opinione,  w.  compar.,  406.  a. 
opinor,  position  of,  599.  c. 
oportet,  208.  c;  w.  acc..  388.  c;  in  apod., 
517.  c;  imperfect  refer.s  to  present, 
plnpf.  to  past,  522.  a.  x.  ^ ;  w.  subjv.  or 
inf.,  565  and  X.  3.  ^ 

oportuit,  w.  pres,  inf.,  480.1:/;  w.  perf. 

inf.,  id.  b. 
oppiduin,  ad,  428.  b. 
oppugno,  w.  acc.,  370.  b. 
ops,  defect.,  103./.  1. 

Optative,  derivation,  and  comparison 
\v.  subjv.,  4:i6. 
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Optative  forms  in  tlie  vb.,  IfiS.  e.  N.^, 
161),  d. 

Optative  subjv.  (wish),  411:  w.  utinam 
etc.,  442;  velim  etc.  w.  Bubjv.,  equiv. 
to,  id.  b. 

optimates,  71.  o,  101.  3. 
opus,  iiK.Iocl.,  103.  o,\  opus  and  usus,  w. 
abl.,  4il;  as  pred.  uom.,  id.  6;  w. 
participle,  497.  a;  w.  siiimie  in -u,  510. 
or-,  stem-ending,  decl.  Ill,  0.4  JSxc.  2. 

-or,  noiui  ondiiig,  238.  a. 

-or  or  -os,  nom.  ending,  62.  n.  ^ ;  gend.,  8i>. 
Oi‘(itib  ohllqua,  see  Indirect  Discourse. 
Order  ol  words,  595-601. 

Ordinal  Numbers,  132-135;  decl.,  134.  e; 

use  of  et  with,  135-  a,  b. 
oro,  const!'.,  563. 

Orpheus,  deed.,  52.  e. 

0S-,  stern  of  comparatives,  120.  o. 

'OS  for  -us,  in  nom.  sing.,  decl.' 11,  46.  k.  ^ ; 
a.s  Greek  ending,  52;  as  gen.  ending  m 
Greek  nouns,  decl.  HI,  31.  1. 
os,  ossis,  stem,  79. 

-os,  nom.  ending,  62.  k.^;  gend.,  8;.). 

6s,  oris,  deck,  103.  g.  2- 

-osus,  -lens,  -lentus,.adj.  endings,  245. 

ovat  (defective),  20*6./. 

ovis,  decl.,  76.  6.  1. 

P,  parasitic  after  m  (sumpsi),  15.  11. 
pacto,  as  aid.  of  manner,  4^12.  b. 
paene,  in  apod.,  517.  b. 
paenitet,  208.  b\  comstr.,  354.  5,  c. 

Paeon,  609.  d.  .  ^  ,  , , 

palam,  as  apparent  adj.,  321.  a;  w.  aol., 
432.  c. 

Palatals,  4. 

paluster,  deck,  115.  a._ 

Panthus,  vocative  of,  52., 5. 

par,  deck,  119,  121.  a.  3;  w^gen.,  385.  c; 

w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  505.  ftn.  2. 
Parallel  verb  forms,  189, 

Parataxis,  208. 
paratus,  w.  infin.,  460.  b. 

Pardoning,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  367.^ 
Parisjdlabic  nouns  of  deck  III,  65.  a. 
pariter,  use,  384-.  n. 

parte,  locative  use,  without  prep.,  429.  1. 
partem,  adverbial  use,  397 .  a. 
particeps,  deck,  121.  (i.  4,  b. 

PAKTiciimBS,  defined,  20.  5.  n.  i;  com¬ 
parison  of,  124.  a;  number  of,  155.  a; 
how  used,  158. 

Participles,  Syntax,  488-.500;  agree¬ 
ment,  286  and  N. ;  danse  equivalent  to 
part.,  308.  e ;  parts,  in  -ns,  used  as  adjs., 
w.  gen.,  349.  5;  parts,  in  abl.  absolute, 
419^;  mkaniiu!:  and  form,  488;  tenses, 
489^93;  present  in  special  use,  490; 
pres.  pass,  part.,  liow  supplied,  492; 
perl,  act.,  how  supplied,  403;  parts,  of 


deponent  vbs.,  190.  a,  b,  491, 493 ;  adjec¬ 
tive  use,  494;  as  nouns,  id.  a;  predicate 
use,  495,  496;  w.  opus,  497. _a;  perf.  w. 
habeo,  id.  b  ;  present  w.  facio,  id.  c ;  fut¬ 
ure  part,  498;  w.  past  tenses  of  esse, 
498r  b ;  poetic  and  late  use,  499  •.  gerund¬ 
ive,  use  as  part,  or  adj.,  500;  part,  as 
protasis,  521.  a. 

Particles  defined,  23;  forms  and  classifi¬ 
cation,  213:  note  on  loniiation,  215, 
216;  interrogative,  217.  d:  negative, 
id.  e,  325;  in  comps.,  267.  Syntax,  321- 
336 ;  use  of  interrogative  particles,  332. 
a-e;  conditional  particles,  512.  a  and 
N.,  525;  particles  of  comparison,  524. 
Particular  conditions  defined,  513. 
partior,  conj.,  190. 

Partitive  apposition,  282.  a. 

Partitive  genitive,  346  ;  nostrum  etc.,  143, 
b;  neut.  adjs.  wiili,  346.  3  and  N.i. 
Partitive  numerals,  139.  c. 

Part.s  of  Speech,  20. 
partus,  deck,  92.  c. 

parum,  compar.,  218.  a;  meaning,  291.  c. 
N.  2. 

parvi,  gen.  of  value,  417. 
parvus,  compar.,  129. 

Passive  voice,  154.  a;  origin,  163.  ftn.  2, 
208.  d.  N.;  signification,  156;  reflexive 
meaning,  id. "a;  deponents,  156.  b;  com¬ 
pleted  'tenses,  how  formed,  ^179.  g; 
passive  used  impersonally,  203.  a,  208. 
d,  372  (cf.  566,  582.  a), 
pater  familias,  deck,  43.  b. 
patiens,  compar.,  124.  a. 
patior,  const!'.,  5()3.  c. 

Pat.rials  in  -as,  deck,  71.  5,  121.  a.  4. 
l^atronjnnics  (-ades,  -ides,  -eus,  etc.),  244. 
pauper,  decl.,  i21.  a.  4. 
pax,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 
pecu,  gend.,  91 ;  deck,  105.  /. 
pecuniae,  gen.,  w.  vbs.  of  accusing,  352. 
a  and  n. 

pedester,  decl.,  115.  a. 

pelagus  (piur.  pelage),  gend.  of,  48.  a. 

pelvis,  deck,  76.  b.  1. 

Penalty,  gen.  of,  352  and  N. ;  abk  of, 
353.  2. 

Peiiaes,  deck,  71.  5  (cf.  101.  3). 
penes,  following  noun,  435. 

Pcntainoter  verso,  616. 

Penult,  defined,  12. 
penus,  gend.,  90.  ;  deck,  305.  c. 

per,  prci>.,  220.  a;  use,  221.  10;  w.  acc. 
of  agent,  405.  b.  Adverbial  iwcfix,  w. 
adjs.,  267.  d.  1  (cf.  291.  c.  N.  i) ;  w.  vbs., 
267.  d.  N. 

Perceiving,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  459. 
perendie  (loc.),  9cS.  6,  215.  5. 

Perfect  pvarticiple,  two  uses,  158.  c.  1,  2; 
of  dej)Ouents,  190.  5;  used,  as  noun, 
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retains  adv.,  321.  6;  dat.  of  agent jw., 
375 ;  abl.  'W.  opus  and  usus,  411.  a, 497. a. 
Perfect  Tense  distinguished  from  ini- 
perl.,  161,  Ul ;  Perf ■  del.  and  perf. hist. 
1(51  473;  personal  endings,  163.  a,  16.). 

Cl'  origin  of  i  andsin,  l(>3.itn.o;  stem, 
how  formed,  177, 176 ;  perl,  subjv.,  suf¬ 
fixes  of,  169.  d\  of  conj.  I,  179. 
contracted  perf.,  181.  a,  6;  perf.  subjv. 
in  -sim,  183.  .3;  irreg.  forms  of  conj.  1, 
209  a;  of  conj.  II,  210.  c;  various,  of 
couj.  Ill,  211;  of  conj.  IV,  212. 

Perfect  Tense,  Perl.  Iiicl., 

u.se  473;  in  general  conditions,  id.  a, 
518.’ 6;  gnomic  perf.,  475 ;  in  fut.  condi¬ 
tions,  .516.  e.  Perl.  Subjv.,  hortatory, 
439  and  N.  ^ ;  optative,  441.  a ;  potential, 
446  ■  in  proliihitions,  450  (3) ;  in  fut.  con¬ 
ditions,  516.  c.  Perf.  Iiif.,  in  ex'cla.nia- 
tioiis,  462  and  N.  2 ;  w.  debeo  etc.,  486.  b ; 
w.  nolo  or  volo  in  prohibition,  id.  c ;  pass, 
w.  volo  etc.,  id.  d;  instead  of  the  pres, 
inf.,  id.  e  ;  w.  I'hs.  of  feeling  etc.,  id./ ; 
ill  inch  disc.,  584.  a  and  N.  .Sequence  of 
Tenses,  peiT.  ind.,  485.  a;  perf.  subjv., 
id.  6,  c,  685.  a. 

Pericles,  decl.,  82. 

Period,  COO,  001. 

Periphrastic,  conjugations,  158.  h.  n.,  a. 
N. ;  paradigm, s,  196,  196;  periphrastic 
forms  in  conjugation,  193;  use  in  con¬ 
trary  to  fact  apodosis,  517.  d:  in  ind. 
questions,  675.  a. 

Permission,  vhs.  of,  constr.,  563.  c. 
permute,  w.  abl.,  417.  h. 
pernox,  decl.,  122,  o. 
perpes,  decl.,  121,  a,  3. 

Person,  154.  d;  agreement,  280;  of  vhs., 
316  and  a ;  w.  different  persons,  317.  a ; 
order  of  the  three  persons,  id. 

Personal  ooinstr.  of  passive  w.  inhiiitive, 
582. 

Personal  endings,  163  and  ftn,  1. 

Personal  pronouns,  142,  143,  Wi,  29.5:  re¬ 
duplicated  forms,  143.  e;  Syntax,  29o; 
omitted,  id.  a,  318.  a ;  gen,  plur.,  296.  6 ; 
3d  pers.,  id.  c;  po.sitioii  of  personal  and 
demonstrative,  699./. 
persuadeo,  constr.,  603. 

Persuading,  vhs.  of,  w.  dat,,  367. 

pertaesum  est,  3.64.  6. 

pes,  comp.s.  of,  decl.,  121.  6.^1. 

Pet  names,  gend.,  30.  a.  N. 2. 
peto  w.  ab,  390.  a ;  w.  subjv.,  563. 
ph  only  in  Greek  words,  4,  1.  ftn.  2; 
sound  of,  8. 

Phalaioian  verse,  626.  11.  „  „  , 

Pherecratic  averse,  623, 2,  624, 625. 2, 4, 1^. 
Phonetic  variations,  14-19 ;  phonetic 
decay,  id. ;  vowels,  15,  17 ;  consonants, 
15.  W7. 


Phrase,  defined,  277. 

Phrases,  neut.,  33;  phrases  and  clauses 
grown  into  advs.,  216;  adverbial 
phrases,  277;  phrases  limited  by  gen., 
343.  c;  phrase  or  clause  in  abl.  abs., 
419.  6. 

Physical  qualities,  abb,  415,  a. 
piger,  decl.,  112.  a. 
piget,  constr.,  354.  b. 

Pity,  vhs.  of,  constr,,  354.  a. 
plus,  coniiiar.,  128,  N.,  131.  a. 
pix,  deeb,  103.  g.  2. 

Place,  advs.  of,  217.  a ;  relations  of,  re¬ 
quire  prep.,  381.  a,  426;  place  of  birth, 
abb,  403.  a.  n.^;  place  w'here,  426  ,  3, 
427. 3 ;  place  to  or  from  which,  426. 1,2; 
prep.,  when  omitted,  426.  ftn.,  427.  1,  2. 
a,  42 j  a;  locative  ease,  427. 3.  a,  428.  k. 
Placing,  vhs.  of,  constr.,  430. 

Plants,  gend.  of  names  of,  32  and  6; 

decl.  of  plant  names  in  -us,  105.  a. 
plaudo,  w.  dat.,  368.  3. 

Plautus,  absque  me  etc.,  517,/;  useof  quom 
w.  indiQ.,  546.  N.t,  549.  n.S;  prosodial 
fonns,  620.  «,  628.  b,  629. 

Pleasing,  vhs.  of,  constr.,  367. 
plebes,  deeb,  98.  d. 

Plenty,  vhs.  of,  constr.,  356,  409.  a. 
plenus,  constr.,  409.  N. 

-plex,  numeral  adjs.  in,  139. 

pluit  Ompers.),  208.  a;  used  personally, 

Pluperfect  Indicative,  suffixes  of,  169.  b ; 
use  of,  477 ;  epistolary,  479 ;  phiperf. 
indie,  in  conditions  cont.  to  fact,  517 .  6 ; 
in  general  conditions,  518.  h.  Pluperf. 
Subjv.,  suffixes  of,  169.  e;  hortatory, 
439.  b ;  optative,  441 ;  potential,  446 ;  in 
conditions,  517  (sequence,  485.  g). 
Plural  wanting  in  dee).  V,  98.  a;  used 
ill  sense  different  from  sing.,  100.  a-c, 
107  ■  plur.  alone  used,  101.  N.' ;  plur.  acc. 
ibsed  as  advs..  215. 3 ;  neut.  plur.  of  adjs., 


289.  b. 

.Pl-urcdia  tanlum,  101. 
pluris  gen.  of  value,  417  and  c. 
plus,  deeb,  120  and  c;  coinpar.,  129;  with- 
out  quam,  407.  c. 


poeraa,  decl.,  60.  a. 
poenitet,  see  paenitet. 
pondo,  defect.,  103.  b.  5. 
pono,  w.  abl.,  430. 
por-,  prefix,  267.  b. 
porticus,  gend.,  90.  Exc.  ^ 
portus,  dec!.,  92.  c. 

Position,  expressed  by  ab,  ex,  429.  b. 
Position  in  Prosody,  11.^6,  603./;  does  not 
affect  final  vowel, ^  603./.  n- 
posse,  as  fut.  inf.,  584.  b.  ^ 

Possession,  how  expressed,  SCL.  a;  dat. 
of,  373;  compared  w.  gen.,  id.  N. 
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Possessive  compounds,  2(i5.  a. 

Possessive  genitive,  343  and  a-c;  dat.  of 
reference  used  instead,  377. 

Possessive  pronouns,  145;  agreement, 
302;  instead  of  gen., id. «;  special  mean¬ 
ings,  id.  5 ;  omission,  id.  c;  used  sub¬ 
stantively,  id.  d\  w.  gen.  in  app.,  id.  e; 
used  for  gon.,  343.  a;  for  obj.  gen., 
348.  a. 

Possibility,  vbs.  of,  in  aiwdosis,  617.  c. 
possum,  in  apodosis,  517.  c. 
post,  adverbial  use  of,  433.  1 ;  witli  quam, 
434. 

post,  vbs.  comp,  w.,  witli  dat.,  .370. 
postera,  defect..  111.  6;  compar.,  1.30.  6; 

poster!,  id. 
posterior,  130.  h. 

Postpositive  ooujunctions,  324.  J. 
postquam  (posteaquam),  in  '  temporal 
clauses,  54;!. 

postr&no,  in  emuneration.s,  ,322.  d.  N. 
postridie,  w.  gen.,  359.  5;  w.  acc.,  4;>2.  a; 
w.  quam,  434. 

postulo  ab,  39(i.  a ;  postulo  ut,  ,503. 
Potential  mood,  iiow  expre.ssed  in  Latin, 
157.  6. 

Potential  subjunctive,  445A^47. 
potior  (adj.),  bompar.,  1:50. 
potior  (verb),  w.  gen.,  357.  a,  410.  o  ;  \v. 
abl.,  410;  w.  acc.,  id.  K.  i;  gerundive, 
503.  N. 

potis,  pote,  122.  6. 
potius,  compar.,  218.  a. 
potui,  w.  pres,  iufiu.,  480.  «. 

Practice,  vbs.  of,  203.  h. 

prae,  220,  b ;  use,  223 . 17  ;  in  comp. ,  291 . 

N.  5;  ill  comps., w. dat,, 370;  in  compar., 
w.  quam,  434;  quantity  of,  in  comps., 
003.  b.  Exe.  ' 

praecSdo,  oonstr.,  370. 
praeceps,  dee],,  119,  121.  a.  3. 
praecipio,  constr.,  50.3. 

Eraenoilien,  lOS ;  abbreviations,  id.  e. 
praepes,  decl.,  121.  b.  1. 
praestolor,  constr.,  :5C7.  b. 
praesum,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  505. 
praeter,  use,  220.  a,  221.  18. 
praeterit,  w,  acc.,  iiSS.  c. 
preci,  defect,,  10.3,./'.  2, 
precor,  constr.,  5(i3. 

Predicate,  defined,  270;  modified,  27G; 
pred.  noun  or  adj,,  272,  283;  ose,  284; 
pred.  noun  referrin.g  to  two  or  more 
sing,  nouns,  id.  a ;  ad,iective,  285.  2, 
280.  (t;  agreement  in,  287.  1-3;  in  rel. 
clause,  300 ;  pred.  adj.  in  neut,  plni-., 
287.  4.  n;  jired.  adj.  in  relative  clan.se, 
307. y';  pred.  gen,,  :54.‘!.  5,  e;  pred.  acm, 
392,  393 ;  adj .  as  jirecl.  acc.,  id.  N. ;  prod, 
aeic  becomes  prod,  iioiii,  in  tlie  pa,s,s., 
id.  a  ;  predicate  use  of  participles,  4;Ki. 


Predicate  nouu  or  adj.  after  inf.,  452.  n.  - 
455.  a  and  N,,  458.  681,  K.  3, 
Preiiositions,  assimilation  of,  16 ;  defined, 
20./;  derivation  of,  219;  list  of  preps, 
w.  acc.,  220.  a;  w.  abb,  id.  b ;  w.  either, 
id.  c;  idiomatic  uses,  221 ;  comp.  w.  vbs. 
and  adjs.,  207.  «,  e;  no'un  w.  prep,,  in¬ 
stead  of  ol)j.  geiL,  ;)48.  c;  in  comp,  w. 
vbs.,  w.  dat.,  370,  381 ;  acc.  in  coni})., 
395 ;  w.  abl,  of  separation,  401 ;  prep, 
omitted  in  relations  of  place,  427.  1,  2 
429  and  a;  use  of,  220,  221,  429.  b,  4:10, 
4;)2-4:55 ;  preps,  following  the  noun,  4:15; 
usual  position  of,  59i),  d.  (See  338.) 
Present  participle,  decl.,  119;  use,  158.  a. 
Present  stem,  bow  formed,  108, 174 ;  from 
root,  170. 

Pl-cseiit  subjunctive  in  -im,  183,  2. 
Present  tense,  w.  iam  diu  etc.,  400;  coua- 
tive,  407 ;  for  fat,,  408 ;  historical,  469 ; 
nunalistic,  id.  a ;  w.  dum,  550 ;  in  quo¬ 
tations,  405.  a;  sequence,  483,  485.  e,  i; 
pros.  inf.  w.  potui  etc. ,  486,  a ;  participle, 
489,  490,  492,  494,  49G.  Pres.  iiif.  in  ind. 
disc,  referring  to  past  time,  584.  a  and  n. 
Preteritive  verbs,  205.  K.^,  470. 
Preventing,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  304.  w.  2. 
Price,  abl.  or  gen.,  416. 
pridie,  form,  98,  b ;  w,  gen.,  359.  b ;  w.  acc., 
432.  a ;  iv,  quam,  434. 

Primary  suffixes,  defined,  233. 

Primary  tenses,  482.  1 ,  483. 
primipilaiis,  decb,  70.  a.  2. 

Primitive  verbs,  250. 

primo,  primum,  meanings,  322.  d  and  K. 

primoris,  defect.,  122.  c. 

primus,  form,  130.  ftii.  2, 

prlnceps,  decl.,  121.  a.  4. 

Principal  parts  of  verb,  172,  173. 
prior,  compar.,  130.  a. 
prius,  w.  quam,  434;  priusquam  in  tein- 
}ioi'al  clause,  550,  551;  in  ind.  disc., 
585.  6.  K, 

Privation  expressed  by  abb,  400. 

pro,  220.  6;  use,  221.  19;  in  comps.,  w. 

dat.,  370;  to  express/or,  :->79.  N. 
probo,  AV.  da,t.,  :l(i8,  375.  6.  s. 
Procelen.siiiatic,  609,  .x. 
procerus,  decb.  111.  a.  N. 
procul,  w.  abb,  4:i2.  c. 
prohibeo,  oonstr.  of,  .'til.  k.  2. 

Probiliitions,  450;  in  ind.  di.sc.,  588.  x. ‘2. 
Promising  etc.,  vlis.  of,  080,  c. 

Proiiomiuul  roofs,  228,  232;  as  primary 
suffixes,  id. 

Pito.NOUKS  defined,  20.  c;  dooJ.  of,  140- 
151;  personal,  142, 143 ;  reflexive,  144 ; 
gen.,  bow  used,  14:i.  c,  302.  n;  deiiion- 
strative,  140 ;  relative,  147  ;  interrog. 
and  iiidef.,  148-151;  pi-on.  contained  in 
verb  eudiug,  103.  ftn,  1,  271,  a. 
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Peohouns,  Syntax,  394-315;  Persoual, 
295;  Demonstrative,  290-298;  Mem, 
298.  a,  5;  ipse,  id.  c-/;  Reflexive,  299; 
Pos.ses.sive.,  302 ;  Relative,  303-ii08 ;  In¬ 
definite,  309-314.  Prous,  w.  part,  gen., 
340.  a.  1.  Relative  in  protasis,  519. 
Position  ol  prous.,  .oils,  e,  1. 
Pi'ouunciation,  Eoniau  inetliod,  8;  Eng¬ 
lish  method,  <S.  N. 
prouuntio,  const]'.,  .503. 
prope,  eonipar.,  130 ;  use,  220.  a ;  in  apod., 
517.  b.  n.2. 
prope  est  ut,  568. 

Proper  names,  108;  iJur.,  99.  1,  101.  1. 
Proper  nouns,  20.  «. 
properus,  dec!.,  111.  n.  N. 
propinquus,  rv.  gen.,  385.  c. 
propior  (propius),  compar.,  130.0;  coustr., 
432.  0  and  N, 

Proportional  uuiviei’als,  139.  a. 

Propriety,  vhs.  of,  in  apod.,  517,  c„522.  o. 

proprius,  w.  gen.,  385. 

propter,  use,  220.  a,  221.  20;  j)o.sition,  435; 

denoting  motive,  404.  6. 

Pkosody,  G02;  rule,s  and  definitions, 
603-600 ;  early  peo.nliaritie.s,  029. 
prosper(-us),  deel..  111.  a. 
prospicio,  w.  dat.  or  ace.,  307.  c. 

Protasis  (see  Conditional  Sentences),  512 
ffi. ;  loose  use  of  tenses  in  Eng.,  514.  (J. 
N. ;  relative  in  prot.,  519;  temjioral  i)ar- 
ticles  in,  542;  antequam,  priiisquam,  in, 
651.  c.  N.  2;  prot.  in  ind,  disc.,  589.  1. 
Protecting,  vhs.  of,  constr.,  364.  n.^. 
Proti'action  of  long  syllables,  00.8.  c. 
provideo,  vt.  dat.  or  aec.,  367.  c. 

Proviso,  suhjv.  used  in,  523,  «  and  5;  in¬ 
troduced  hy  modo  ete.,  528;  liorlatory 
.  suhjv.  expre.ssing,  id.  a;  suhjv.  w.  ut 
(or  ne),  id,  6  ;  chara  cl  eristic  clause  ex¬ 
pressing,  535.  d. 
proxime,  constr.,  432.  a. 
proximus,  constr.,  432.  a. 

-pse,  -pte  (enclitic),  143,  d.  N,,  145.  a,  140. 
N.  7,  S. 

pubes,  deel.,  103,  e,  121.  d. 
pudet,  20S,  6;  constr.,  304.  h,  c,  and  x. 
puer,  dec).  47  (I't.  60.  a). 
pulcher,  deel.,  112.  a. 

Puuislimeiit,  ahl,  of,  .3.53.  1 . 
puppis,  deel.,  75.  &,  7f).  6.  1. 

Purpose,  dat.  of,  3.S2;  infill,  of,  44)0; 
exjiressed  liy  gerundive  after  certain 
vhs.,  ,500.  i;  iiy  geniinl  or  gerundive 
as  predicate  gen.,  504.  a-  x.  4;  ways 
of  expressing,  533.  Clauses  of,  279.  d; 
defined  and  classified,  529  ff. ;  use  of 
quoin,  531.  a  ;  main  clause  omitted ,  532; 
nedum,  id.,  x.  t,  4.  Substantive  clauses 
of,  used  after  certain  vlis.,  .563;  of 
wishing,  id.  b;  of  permitting,  id.  c;  o£ 


determining,  id,  d;  ol  caution  etc,,  id. 
e :  of  fearing,  504 . 

Fui’jio.se  or  end,  dat,  of,  382. 
puter,  deel.,  115.  a. 

qua  .  .  .  qua,  323./, 
quadrupes,  deel.,  121,  b.  !. 
quae  res  (or  id  quod),  307.  d. 
quaere, constr.  (ex oi  de),  390,  a ;  w.  suhjv., 
.563^ 

quaesd,  con].,  206,  e. 
quaiis,  1.51.  i. 

Qualities  (ah.stract),  geiid,,  3)2. 

Qualities  of  an  object  compared,  292. 
Quality,  adjs.  of,  251 ;  gen.  of,  345,  415.  a; 
to  denote  indel.  value,  417  and  a;  ahl. 
of,  41.5  (cf,  345.  K.). 

quam,  derivation  of,  215.  2;  rvitli  super¬ 
lative,  2ill.  c;  5v.  compar.  and  positive 
or  \v.  two  positives,  2!)2.  a.  x. ;  cor¬ 
relative  tv,  tarn,  323,  g;  w.  conipur., 
407.  a,  e;  after  alius,  id.  a;  w.  coinjiar, 
of  advs.,  434;  tv.  ante,  post,  id.;  w, 
sulijv,  after  compar.,  535.  c;  followed 
hy  result  clause,  571.  «;  in  indirect 
questions,  575.  d;  in  ind.  disc.,  581. 
X.  2,  683.  e. 
quam  diu,  ,655.  N.  2. 
quam  Ob  causam,  398. 
quam  qui,  quam  ut,  w.  suhjv.,  535.  c. 
quam  si,  .524. 

quamquam,  use,  527.  d;  introducing  a 
prox)ositioii  =  arid  yet,  id.  x. ;  w. 
suhjv.,  id.  e. 

quamvis,  use,  527.  a;  .suhjv.  or.  ind.  w., 
440.  N.,  527.  a,  e. 

quando  (iiiterrog.),  derivation  and  mean¬ 
ing,  21 5.  C,  539 ;  causal  (since) ,  540.  a  and 
X.;  indef.,  id. ;  temporal,  512. 
quanti,  gen.  of  iwice,  417. 

Quantity,  gen.  of  adjs.  of,  denoting  price, 
417. 

Quantity  in  Prosody,  marks  of,  10.  e ; 
nature  of,  602;  general  rules  of,  9-11, 
003;  final  syllables,  004;  perf.  and 
Iterf.  parts.,  005;  derivatives,  GOO. 
quanto,  tv.  tanto,  414.  a. 
quantum  (tvitli  inirum),  in  indirect  ques¬ 
tions,  575.  d, 
quantus,  151.  i. 

quasi,  with  pirimary  tenses,  524.  n. 
quasso  (intensive),  203.  2. 

-que  (enclitic),  added  to  indefiuito.s,  151. 
g-,  as  eonj.,  use,  323.  c.  3,  3S4.  a;  quan¬ 
tity,  604.  a.  1 . 
queo '(defective),  206.  d. 
qnes,  old  noin.  plur. ,  150.  c. 

Questions,  direct,  in  indie.,  157.  a,  3.30- 
335:  indirect,  330.  2,  331.  x. ;  doiihle 
questions,  334;  question  and  answer, 
33G;  result  cliia.so  in  cxclam.  qiiestiohs, 
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462.  a\  mood  in  indir.  question,  574; 
in  ind.  disc.,  586 ;  in  informal  iud.  disc., 
592. 1. 

qui  (adverl)ial),  150.  6. 
qui  (relative),  dec!.,  147;  (interrog.  and 
indef.),  148  and  6;  in  compounds,  151 ; 
qui  =  ut  is,  w.  subjA'.,  531.  2.  n.,537.  2; 
qui  causal  and  concessive,  535.  e. 
quia,  derivation  etc.,  539;  use,  540.  k.^; 
causal,  id.;  w.  vbs.  of  feeling,  572.  h\ 
in  intermediate  clauses,  592.  3. 
quicum,  150.  h. 
quicumque,  decl.,  151.  a. 
quid,  in  exclamatioji.s,  397.  d.  n.^. 
quidam,  decl.,  151.  c;  meaning  of,  310; 
w.  ex,  346.  c. 

quidem,  use,  322.  e;  w.  is  or  idem,  298.  a; 

po.sition  of,  599.  h. 
quilibet,  decl.,  151.  c;  use, .312. 
quin,  w.  indie,  equiv.  to  command,  449.  5; 
in  result  clause  (=qui  non),  558,  559_; 
w.  vbs.  of  hindering,  55<S;  non  dubito 
quin,  558.  a. 

Quinary  or  hemiolic  measures,  609.  d. 
quinquatrus,  gender,  90;  plural  only, 
101.  2.  \  , 
quippe,  w.  relative  clause,  Soo.  c.  n-  ^ ;  w. 

cum,  549.  N.  b 
Quirites,  101.  3. 

quis,  decl.,  148,  149;  distinguished  from 
qui  in  use,  id.  h  and  n.;  compounds  ol 
(aliquis  etc.),  151.  d-f,  310  and  5;  quis 
w.  si,  num,  ne,  310.  u;  indef.  u.se  ol,  310. 
quis  est  qui,  535.  a. 
quis,  dat.  or  abb  plur.,  150.  c. 
quisnam,  148.  e. 

quispiam,  151.  d\  use  of,  310  and  h. 
quisquam,  decl.,  151.  d;  use,  311,  312. 
quisque,  form  and  deeb,  151.  use  in 
general  assertions,  313;  in  dependent 
clause,  id.  a;  w.  superlative,  id.  h;  w. 
plur.  vb.,  317.  c. 
quisquis,  decb,  151.  b. 
quivis,  decb,  151.  c;  use,  312. 
quo-,  stems  in,  46.  n.  b 
quo,  approaching  abl.  of  cause,  414.  (i.  n. 
quo  in  final  clauses  (r=ut  eo)  w.  subjv., 
531.  a;  non  quo,  .540.  k.^. 
quo  .  .  .  eo,  414.  a;  to  denote  deg.  of 
difference,  id. 

quoad  (intention  etc.),  553;  (fact),  5;j4; 

(as  long  a.s),  555.^ 
quod  for  id  quod,  307.  d.  N. 
quod  (conj.),  540.  mood  with,  540; 

ill  ind.  disc.,  id.  5;  subst.  clause  with, 
572;  as  acc.  of  specification,  id.  a;  w. 
vbs.  of  feeling,  id.  b ;  quod  in  intenne- 
diate  clauses,  592.  3  and  x. 
quod  sciam  (proviso),  535.  d. 
quod  si,  use,  324.  d,  397.  a. 
auoni  (see  cum),  6.  b,  539.  n. 


quominus  (  =  ut  eo  minus),  w.  vbs.  of  hin¬ 
dering,  558.  b. 

quoniam,  origin,  539;  meaning  and  use, 

540.  1.  N.  I’and  a. 

quoque,  use,  322.  a;  position,  599.  b. 
quot,  correb,  152. 

Quotation,  forms  of,  w.  apud  and  in, 
428.  d.  N.  2 ;  direct  and  indir.,  578. 
quotus  quisque,  313.  b.  K.^. 
quu-  (CU'),  6.  5. 
quum  (conj.),  6.  b  (see  cum). 

R  su))stitiited  for  s  between  two  vowels, 
15.  4  and  x.;  r-  in  adj.  steins,  117.  a: 
rr-  in  noun  stems,  62.  n.  b 
radix,  decb,  57. 

rastrura,  phir.  in  -a  and  J,  106.  b. 
ratioiie,  as  abb  of  manner,  412.  b. 
ratus,  as  ])ves.  part.,  491. 
ravis,  decb,  75.  a.  2. 
re-  or  rod-  (prefix),  267.  b. 
reapse,  140.  k. 

Receiving,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  500.  4. 
Reciprocal  (each  other),  how  expressed, 
145.  0,  301./. 

recorder,  w.  acc.,  3.50.  d-,  w.  gen.,  id.  n.; 

w.  de,  id.  N. 
rgetum  est  ut,  508. 
red-,  see  re-. 

Reduplication,  177.  c,  231,  c;  list  of  vbs., 
211.5;  lost  in  fid!  etc.,  id. /*.  ftn.  3 ;  rule 
for  quantity,  605.  a. 

Reference,  object  of,  349. 

Reference,  pronouns  of,  297./;  commonly 
omitted,  id.  n;  dative  of,  376;  gen.  of 
specificatio]],  349.  d. 

refert,  w.  gen.  or  possessive  adj.,  355  and 
a:  other  constr.,  id.  b. 

Reflexive  ]U’onoiuis,  144;  Syntax  of,  298, 
c.  299-301 ;  of  1st  and  2d  persons, 
299.  a. 

Reflexive  verbs  (deponent  or  passive), 
190.  e,  208.  d.  n.  ;  use  of  i)a.ssive,  156.  a ; 
w.  object  acc.,  397.  c. 

Refusing,  vbs.  of,  w.  quominus,  558.  b. 
Rcgulai'  verbs,  171-189. 

Rebitionship,  nouns  of,  244. 

Relative  adverbs,  used  correlatively,  152; 
demon,  for  rob,  308.  b  ;  used  to  connect 
independent  sentences,  id./;  referring 
to  loc.,  id.  ,9 ;=  pronoun  w.  prep.,  .^2]. 
a;  iLsed  in  relative  clauses  of  purpose, 
531.  2;  result,  537.  2. 

Relative  clauses,  defined,  279.  a:  w._  reb 
advs.,  .308.  i;  conditional,  519;  final, 
531,  533;  characteristic,  5.35;  consecu¬ 
tive,  537;  causal,  540.  c;  temporal, 

541,  542;  reb  clauses  in  ind.  disc.,  591 ; 
position  of  ]‘eb  clause,  599.  e. 

Relative  pronouns,  decb,  147  :  forins,  how 
distinguished  from  interrogative  and 
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iudef.,  14^.  h  and  -n’.  ;  comps,  of,  151, 
310  and  a,  h.  SyntaXy  303-308;  rules 
of  agreement,  305,  300;  w.  two  antece¬ 
dents,  305.  a;  rel.  in  agreement  w.  app. 
etc.,  300;  use  of  the  antecedent,  307; 
special  uses  of  rel.,  ‘>08;  never  omitted 
in  Lat.,  id.  a;  relatives  as  connectives, 
id./;  pers.  of  vb.  agreeing  w.,  316.  a; 
abl.  of  rel.  after  cuinpar.,  407.  a.  N. 
position,  599.  e. 
relinquitur  ut,  50S. 
reliqiium  est  ut,  508. 
reliquus,  use,  293;  reliqui,  use,  315. 

-rem,  verb  ending,  108./. 

Remembeinng,  vbs.  of,  w.  acc.  or  gen., 
350 ;  w.  inf.,  450. 

Reminding,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  i>51. 
remiulscor,' w.  acc.  or  gen.,  ;i50.  c. 
Removing,  vbs.  of,  w.  abl.,  401. 

Repeated  action  as  general  condition, 
518.  c. 

repetundarum,  352.  a. 
liepraesentatiby  409.  n.  ;  in  ind.  disc., 
585.  h  and  n. 

requies,  decl.,  98.  d,  105.  e. 
res,  decl.,  96. 

Resisting,  vbs.  of,  (‘-onstr.,  307,  558. 
Resolution  of  syllables  in  ITcjsody,  010. 
Resolving,  vbs.' of,  constr.  (subjv.orinf.), 
563.  d." 

restat,  w.  ut,  569.  2. 
restis,  decl.,  75.  b. 

Restriction  in  sni>3unctive  clause,  5:>5.  d. 
Result,  clause.s  of,  279.  e,  534 :  sequence  of 
tenses  in,  485.  a:  inf,  of,  461.  a.  Sub¬ 
junctive  w.  relatives  or  ut,  537 ;  nega¬ 
tive  result  w.  ut  non  etc.,  id.  a,  538; 
result  clause  equivalent  to  proviso,  537. 
b;  w.  quin,  558;  w.  quojninus,  id.  h. 
Sub.st.  clauses  of  re, suit  after  facio  etc., 
568;  as  subject,  509;  in  app.  w.  noun, 
570;  as  pred.  nom.,  571;  after  quam, 
id.  a;  tantum  abest  ut,  id.  6;  thought 
as  result,  id,  c. 

Result,  nouns  denoting,  239. 
rete,  decl.,  70.  a.  3. 
rex,  decl.,  57. 

Rhetorical  questions  in  ind,  disc.,  586. 
Rhotacism,  15.  4. 

Rnyllun,  development  of,  607;  nature  of, 
608. 

Rhythmical  reading,  612.  d.  x. 

ri-,  adj.  stems  in,  lid.  a. 

ritu,  abl.  of  manner,  412.  b. 

rivalis,  decl.,  70.  b.  2.  , 

Rivers,  gender  of,  names  of,  31. 1  and  a. 

TO-  (ra-),  primary  sutiix,  234.  II.  9. 
ro-stems,  decl,  II,  45.  b:  adj.  stems.  111, 
112. 

rogo,  const!',  of,  390  and  b.  x.,  c.  x.  2;  w. 
subjv.,  563. 


Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  8. 

Root,  defined,  25,  228;  consciousness  of 
roots  lost  in  Eat,,  25.  N. ;  of  vbs.,  117. 
1;  noun  stem  treated  as  root,  176.  d; 
roots  ending  in  vowel,  id.  e;  root  used 
as  stem,  id.  d.  x.  ^  and  e,  231. 
ros,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 
rr-,  as  stem  ending,  62.  k.  E 
rt-,  stems  in,  decl,,  121,  a.  4. 
ruber,  decl.,  112.  a. 
rurl,  locative,  80,  427.  a. 
rus,  decl.,  103.  g.  1 ;  constr.,  427.  1,  2.  a. 

S  changed  to  r,  15.  4  and  x.,  02.  x.  ^ ;  siil)- 
stituled  for  d  ort,  15.  5 ;  s-  as  stem  end¬ 
ing,  79.  <?,*  of  adjs.,  119.  X. ;  of  compars., 
120. 6 ;  of  pci’f.  stem,  177.  6  ;  list  of  vbs. 
of  conj.  HI,  w.  i^ei’f.  in  s,  211.  a;  s  sup- 
pres-sed  in  verb  forms,  181.  b.  x.^;  in 
early  Lat.,  629.  a. 

-s  as  sign  of  nom.,  45,  40,  56,  95,  117.  a, 
338 ;  -s  omitted  in  inscriptions,  46.  x.  i ; 
-s,  noun  ending,  decl.  Ill,  gend.,  86. 
sacer,  decl.,  112.  «;  comp.,  131.  a. 
saepe,  compar.,  218.  a. 
sal,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 

Salamis,  decl.,  83.  a. 
saluber,  de<d.,  1.1,5.  a. 
salutem,  397,  d.  x. 
salve,  defect.,  206.  g. 
sane  quam,  575.  d. 

Sanskrit  forms,  see  25.  ftn.  2,  170.  5.  x. 
sapieus,  decl.,  76.  b.  2. 

Sapphic  verse,  625.  7,  8. 
satias,  deck,  98.  d. 

satis,  compar.,  218.  a;  compounds  of,  w. 
dat,  368.  2;  non  satis,  291,  c;.  x.2; 
satis  est  (satis  habeo),  w.  i)ei'f.  infhi., 
480.  /. 

satur,  genitive  <*f,  50.  b:  deck,  111.  a; 

o.omi)ar.,  131.  b. 

Saturnian  verse,  G28.  d. 

Saying,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  459;  in  passive, 
582. 

scpj'ecoding  .stem-vowel  of  vei')),  176.  b.  1, 
scaber,  deck,  112.  a. 

Scanning,  612.  d,  609.  e.  x. 
scilicet,  derivation,  21G.  x. 

scin,  contracted  form  for  scisne,  13.  x. 

scio,  imperative  of,  449.  a. 

Scipiades,  44.  b.  N. 
scisco,  const!'.,  563. 

scito,  scitote,  imv.  forms,  182.  a,  449.  a. 
-SCO  (incejitivo),  vbs.  endingjin,  263.  1. 
se-  or  sed-,  inseparalde  prefix,  267.  h. 
se,  reflexive,  deck,  144,  h\  use,  299-301; 
inter  se,  145.  c. 

Second  Conjugation,  prim  parts,  173: 
l)res.  stem,  how  formed,  176.  a;  forma¬ 
tion  of,  179.  b;  pai-adigm,  185;  vbs.  of, 
210 ;  from  noun  stems,  260. 
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Second  Declension,  uonns,  45-J7 ;  accent 
of  gen.  and  voe.  of  nouns  in -ius,  12. 
Jixc.  3. 

Secondary  oljject,  394. 

Secondary  suffixes,  dciined,  232. 
Secondary  tenses,  432.  2;  rule  for  use  of, 
483;  perf.  del',  more  cominonly  .sec¬ 
ondary,  48.5.  a ;  perf.  .siilijv.  in  claases 
of  re.sult  used  after,  id.  c;  liist.  pres., 
id.  e;  iinperf.  and  pluperf.  subjv.,  id. 
(/,  h ;  pi  esent  u,sed  as  if  secondary,  by 
synesis,  id.  i. 

secuudum,  prep.,  220.  a;  use,  221.  21. 
secuBdus,  derivation,  132.  to), 
seeflris,  dec!.,  75.  h,  16.  a.  1. 
secus  (adv.),  cotnpar.,  218.  a. 
secuB,  indeol.  noun,  103.  o;  u.se,  397.  a. 
secutus  (as  pres,  part.),  491.  ■■ 
sed-,  see  se-. 

sed  compared  tvith  verum  eti;.,  324.  d. 
sedes,  decl.,  78.  1. 
sedile,  decl.,  IK). 

Selling,  vbs.  of,  417.  c. 
sementis,  decl.,  7.5.  &,  76.  5.  1. 
Senii-deponents,  192. 
semiDeci,  defotd.,  122.  e. 

Semi-vowels,  i  and  v  (u),  5. 
senati,  senatuos,  forms  of  gen.  iii  decl. 
IV,  92.  a,  e. 

senex,  deed.,  79  and  c;  adj.  inasc.,  122.  <7: 
caini)ari.soii,  131.  e. 

Sentence,  development,  208;  defined,  2C‘); 
simple  or  compound,  278;  iiicomplote, 
318,  319. 

Se])aration,  dat.  of,  after  comps,  of  ab, 
de,  ex,  and  a  few  of  ad,  381 ;  abl.  of,  400; 
gen.  for  abb,  3.56.  K.,  3.57.  h.  3. 

.Seciuence  of  ten.ses,  482-485;  in  ind.  disc., 
585;  in  conditional  sentences  in  ind. 
disc..,  689.  h. 
sequester,  deed.,  105.  b. 
sequitur,  w.  ut,  ,569.  2. 

.sequor,  con).,  190. 
sera  nocte,  293.  N. 
series,  decl.,  98.  a. 

Seindce,  adjs.  of,  w.  dat.,  384. 

Service,  dat.  of,  382.  x,  t. 

Serving,  vlis.  of,  w.  d.a.t.,  367. 
servtis  (servos),  doeb,  46. 
scstertiiim,  sestertius,  632-634  :  bow  wndt- 
ten  in  cipher,  635. 
seu  (sive),  324../’,  .525.  c. 

Sharing,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  340.  a. 

Should' (aux'ilia)'y),  how  expressed  in  Eat., 
157.  h.  I'tn.  2. 

Showing,  vbs.  of,  w.  two  aces.,  393. 

SI,  511 ;  'w.  sulijv.  of  wi,sh,  442.  a  and  N.  i ; 
si  and  its  compounds,  use,  513.  a.  rf., 
,125;  si  non  distiiiguisbed  from  nisi,  id. 
a.  1 ;  miror  si,  572.  6.  Jt. ;  sl=vjhethe'r, 
576.  a. 


Sibilants,  4. 

sic,  eorreb,  w.  ut,  323.  g,  5.37.  2.  n.2;  w. 
61,  512.  b. 

slein  (sim),  170.  b.  x. 

Significant  endings,  235-253. 

Signs  of  mood  and  tense,  109.  i'tn. 
silentio,  without  prepo.sition,  412.  b. 

-silis,  adj.  ending,  262. 

Silvester,  deeb,  115.  a. 

-sim,  old  form  of  perf.  subjv.,  183.  3. 
similis,  comparison,  126;  w.  gen.  and 
dat,,  385.  c.  2. 
similiter,  u.se,  384.  n.  2. 

Simois,  dec!.,  82. 

Simple  sentences,  278.  1. 
simul,  simul  atque  (ac) ,  543, 
simul  .  .  .  simul,  323./. 
simul  w.  abl,,  432,  e. 
siB,  512,  a.  K. 

Singular,  nouns  defect,  in,  103,/. 
Singuldria  tanturn,  99, 
sinister,  deed,,  112.  a. 
sino,  comstr.,  503.  c. 

-sio,  noun  ending,  238.  b. 

-sis-,  dropped  in  perf,,  181,  b.  N.  -. 
sitis,  deed.,  07  (cf,  IS.  a.  2). 
sive  (seu)  .  .  .  sive,  use,  324./,  525.  e. 
Smell,  vb.s.  of,  w.  ace.,  390. 'a. 

-so,  old  form  of  fut,  perfect,  183.  3. 

-so,  vb,s.  in,  203.  2. 
socrus,  geud.,  90.  M!xc. 
sodes  (si  audes),  13.  n.,  192.  a. 
sol,  dec).,  103.  (j.  2. 
soleo,  soini-dep.,  192. 
solito,  w,  coinpars.,  400.  a. 
solitus,  as  pre.s,  part.,  491. 
solus, .  dec).,  113;  w.  relative  clause  of 
cbai'actei'istie,  535.  h. 

Sonants,  3. 

'sons,  as  participle  of  esse,  170.  b. 

-sor,  see  -tor, 

Soracte,  deeb,  76.  h.  K.^. 
sordera,  defect.,  103./.  3. 

-Soria,  noun  ending,  '254. 4  ;  -soiium,  noun 
ending,  254,  5;  -sorius,  adj.  ending, 
250.  a. 

Sospita,  fein,  adj.  form,  121,  e. 

Sounds,  SCO  Pronunciation. 

Source,  expressed  by  abb,  403. 

Space,  extent  of,  expres.sed  by  oec.,  425. 
Sparing,  vbs.  of,  with  dat.,  307. 
spe,  w.  compans.,  406.  a. 

Special  verb  forms,  181,  182. 
species,  deeb,  98.  a. 

Specification,  gen.  of,  w.  adjs.,  349.  d; 

acc.  of,  397.  h  and  x’. ;  abl.  of,  418. 
specHS,  geud.,  90.  Exc. 

Spelling,  variations  of,  6. 
spes,  98.  a  and  ftn. 

Spirants,  4. 

Spondaic  verse,  615.  b. 
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Spondee,  C09.  h.  3. 
spontis,  -e,  defect.,  lO.f.  e.  i. 

Stanza  or  Stroplie,  ei4. 

statue,  w.  v1)s.  of  placing,  4.i0,  w.  ml.  oi 
subiv.,  563.  d.  ,  , 

Statutes,  lut.  iniv.  np  DO. 
ste  for  iste  etc.,  1-16.  K.*'. 

Stella,  decl,  41. 

Stem  building,  35.  N.  o.iq.  i,nw 

Stems,  defined.  34;  cbi^ilmd,  239,  to 
iormed  irom  root,  36,  3..0--.)-,  to 
iound  ill  nouns,  37.  a;  a-stems,  deU. 

1  40'  adis.,  110;  o-sfems,  decl.  11,  4.;, 
adis.’nO  ;  in  decl.  HI,  mute  stems,  5^ 

00;  lifiuid  and  nasal  stums,  61-64, 
i-Atemi  (35-09-;  mixed 
u-ttos,  decl.  ‘ IV,  88,  89;  in  t«-,  94  ; 
of  vb  ,  105.  1  ;  present,  perfect,  auci 
supine,  104.  Fres.  stem,  bow  Iormed, 
n.ilTO;  perf.  stem,  177;  supmo  stem, 
178.  Tenses  arranged  by  stems,  synop¬ 
sis,  180. 
sto,  w.  abl;,  431. 
strigilis,  decl.,  76.  o.  1. 
strix,  decl.,  71.  6.  paa  cai 

Structure  of  Latin  sentences,  600,  601. 
strues,  decl.,  78.  2. 
studeo,  w.  dat.,  .308.  3. 
suadeo,  w.  dat.,  307. 

sub-,  in  comp.,  w.  adjs.,  -6;.(M,  -O-  -■ 

■N  2.  w,  ^'bs.,  267.  a  and  a.  n. 
sub,’  u’se,  220.  c,  231.  32;  in  comiis.,  w. 
dat.,  370;  of  time,  434.  e. 

Su’bTeed  ■20stdSncd,  270 ;  bow  expressed, 
a;  modified,  276;  vb_agt;^s 
w.  316;  two  or  more  sub]s.,3]7  ,  suni. 
omitted,  318;  accusative;,  ,4o9;  in  ind. 
disc  580;  position  of  subject,  .i.iu. 
fiub'ect  clauses  (inf.),  4,52.  1 ;  (subjv.), 

'  5G6„  567,  ,509,  571.5. 

Subjective  gem,  defined,  34.,.  ,  use, 

SiWiunctivemood,  154.  5;  how  msed  awl 
'’"trinslatcd,  157.  5.  ftn.  2;  l^s  bow 

used  103;  vowel  of  pres,  subiv.,  Ii9.  a. 

1  ’  5  1  cl  d.  CbissifieatKm  of  use.s, 

438 T^iortatory  «nbj V;  439, 440 ;  optatave 

oubiv  441,442  ;  deliberative,  44o,  444, 

pmiitialBimjv., 443,446;  subiv  omod- 

psiv  447.  3  ;  tenses  of  subiv.,  4b0-^8o, 
deiieiideiit  clauses,  481;  siib.iy.  m  md. 
disc.,  ,5.80;  in  informal  iwl.  disc.,  o92, 
of  iute.gral  part,  .593. 

suboles,  decl.,  78.  2.  i,  ■  nse  . 

Subordinate  clauses,  defined,  2i8.  5 .  use.. 

519-5!)3;  in  iud.  di.se.,  .ii9-.).W. 
Subordinate  eoiijs  ,  333.  6  2-4  IL  a /. 
ftn'l'istaiice,  c,'en.  ol,  344;  of,  41^. 
Substantive  clauses,  ,560-572;  nature  ant 
edastes  of,  560  {cf,  561,  562) ;  clauses  of 


purpose,  .56.3-.50G;  of  result,  5G7-.573  ; 
ludic.  w.  quod,  .572;  indirect  questioiis, 
573-576;  adj.  w.  subst.  clauses,  -89.  a, 
inf.  clauses,  453. 

Substantive  use  of  ad]s.,  388;  of  piosses- 
sh'e  props.,  302.  d.  ^ 

Substantive  verb  (esse)  3l3,  -84.  5. 
subter,  use,  220.  c,  221 .  .-.i. 
suetus,  w.  inf.,  460.  5.  .  ,  n..,i 

Suffixes,  2.32;  jirimary,  list  ol,  3...s,  3.>4, 

sul'‘"decCl44*  5;  mse,  299,  300;  w.  gem 

-  eopula,,^4;  as  ™b- 
stkntiTC  verb,  id.  5  ;_omitted  319.  5 
w.  dat.  of  possession,  3t.s ;  position,  ..)J8. 

summus,  form,  130.  a.  ftn.  2;  {top  of). 
293. 

sunt  qui,  5c>5.  d-  ^ 

suovetaurilia,  2(15.  1. 

supellSx,  decl.,  T9,  c.  _ 

super,  like,  220.  c,  221.  24  ;  m  comps.,  267. 

a:  ill  comps.,  w- ,  o\ . 

supera,  defect.,  111.  6_  (e  .  1,.«.  a.  N.2); 
comp.,  1-iO.  6;  supen,  id. 

in  -rimus, 

S  of  adis.  ill  -lis,  126  ;,w.  maxime, 
338’  takes  geud.  ol  partitive,  38().  5. 

N  -’of  eminence,  291.  5;  w.  quam,  vel, 
or ’onus,  id.  c;  denotiii.g  order,  .sucee.s- 
Sion,  293;  w.  quisque,  313.  0. 

superstes,  deck,  121.  a.  4. 

Supine,  noun  of  deed.  IV, 

stem  164.3;  formation,  li8,  1.).  «  « 
(ci  104  ftn.);  irregular  lonns  ofi  conj. 
Tw  coni  II,  210;  allied  with  lorms 
bmtor  no6;'  «.  K.l;  Supine  in  -um,  use 
of,  509;  in -a.  O'lO;  as  abl.  of  specifica¬ 
tion,  510.  N.  L 
supplex,  decl.,  121.  5  1. 
supplico,  w.  dat.,  368.  ,j. 
supra,  u.se,  220.  a,  231- 
-sura,  noun  ending,  3ub.  0. 

Surds,  3.  ,  . 

-surio  vbs.  in,  26.1.  4.  noun 

-sus,  pbonetie  form  of  -tus,  94  ,  noun 

ending,  238.  li¬ 
sas.  decl..  79  and  a. 

suus,  use.  3119-  g,,„str.,  388.  d,  580.  e. 

Sjdlabies,’ rules  lor  ^4”^/ 

etc.,  id.  K.'-*;  lung-  and  .short,  603.  c,  J 

}\Jid  notes.  .r  r  4  (\d-9 

SYua..resis,603.c.N.,.fiNA.C43. 

Ryiialoepba,  612.  e.  N.,  643. 

Svnebysis,  598.  k,  641. 

Syncope,  640. 

Synecdoche,  defined  ,  341 . 

Syuecdochicaf  acc.,  oJ7.  o. 
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Synesis,  defined,  280.  a;  in  gend.  and 
number,  286.  b ;  in  sequence  of  tenses, 
485.  i. 

Synopsis  of  tenses  (amo),  180;  of  imjrer- 
sonal  vbs.,  20T. 

Syntactic  compounds,  2G7. 

Syntax,  268-601;  historical  development 
of,  268.  Important  rules  of  Syntax,  594. 

T  changed  to  s,  15.  5,  178;  t  preceding 
stem-vowel  of  vb.,  176.  6.  1;  t-  (s-), 
sujfine  stem-ending,  178,  179.  a.  2,  b.  2, 
c.  2,  d. 

taedet,  impersonal,  208.  b;  constr.,  354. 

6,  e  and  n. 
taeter,  decl.,  112.  a. 

Taking  away,  vbs.,  of,  381. 

Talent,  value  of,  637. 
tails,  151.  i,  152. 
talis  ut  etc.,  537.  N.  2. 
tam,  correl.  w.  quam,  323.  {r;  correl.  \v. 
ut,  537.  n.2. 

tamen,  as  correl.,  527.  c;  position  of, 
324. i. 

tametsi,  concessive  use,  527.  c  and  N.  h 
tamquam,  in  conditional  clauses,  524;  w. 

primary  tenses,  id.  n.i. 
tandem,  in  question, s,  3.33.  a  and  n. 
tanti,  gen.  of  value,  417  and  c;  tanti  est 
ut,  568, 

tanto  following  quanto,  414.  a. 
tantum,  w.  subj.  of  proviso,  528. 
tantum  abest  ut,  571.  b. 
tantus,  151,  i,  152;  tantus  ut,  637.  N.  -. 
-tas,  -tia,  noun  endings,  241. 

Taste,  vbs.  of,  w.  ace.,  390.  a. 

-te  (enclitic),  143.  d  and  N. 

Teaching,  vbs.  of  (two  aces,),  396. 
tego,  conj.,  186. 

Telling,  vb,s.  of,  constr.,  459. 

Temporal  clauses,  defined,  279.  b,  641- 
556;  as  protasis,  542;  w.  postquam  etc., 
543 ;  w.  cum,  544-549 ;  w.  antequam  and 
priusquam,  550,  551 ;  w,  dum,  donee, 
quoad,  552-556;  replaced  by  abl.  abs., 
420. 

Temporal  numerals,  139,  b ;  conjunctions, 
224.  II,  d. 

tempus  est  abire,  504,  N.  2. 

Tendency,  adjs.  denoting,  251. 
tener,  decl.,  111.  a. 

Tenses,  154.  e ;  of  passive  voice,  156 ;  of 
participles,  158 ;  classification,  mean¬ 
ing,  and  use,  160-162;  of  the  ind.,  100, 
101;  of  the  subjv.,  162;  endings,  166; 
of  completed  action,  formation  of,  179. 
f,  g\  synopsis  of,  180. 

Tenses,  Syntax,  464-486;  classified,  464; 
of  ind.,  465-479  ;  Present  tense,  465-459; 
Imperfect,  470,  471 ;  Future,  472 ;  of 
Completed  action,  473-478;  Epistolary 


tenses,  479 ;  of  suhjv.,  480, 481 ;  sequence 
of,  482-485 ;  tenses  of  the  inf . ,  486 ;  tense 
emijliatic,  598.  d.  (3) ;  tenses  of  inf.  in 
ind.  disc.,  584 ;  tenses  of  subjv.  in  ind. 
disc.,  585 ;  affected  by  repraesentdtio, 
id.  b  andN. ;  in  condition  in  ind.  disc., 
589.  Notes  on  origin  of  syntax,  436,  464. 
tenus,  constr.,  w.  gem,  359.  6;  w.  abl., 
221.  26;  position,  435,  699.  d. 
ter-  (tor-,  ter-,  tor-,  tr-),  primary  suffix, 
234.  II.  15. 

-ter,  adv.  ending,  214.  b,  c. 

Terence,  absque  me  etc.,  517.  f;  prosodial 
forms,  628.  b,  629. 

teres,  decl.,  121.  a.  3;  compar.,  131.  b. 
-terior,  ending,  p.  50.  ftn.  2. 

Terminations  of  inflection,  meaiiing  of, 
21.  6;  terminations  of  nouns,  39;  of 
verbs,  166.  (See  Endings.) 

-ternus,  as  adj.  ending,  230. 
terra  marJque,  427.  a. 
terrester,  decl.,  115.  a. 

-terus,  ending,  p.  56.  ftn.  2. 

Tetrameter,  iambic.  Cl  9.  a. 

Tlian,  iiow  expressed,  406. 

That  of,  not  expres.sed  in  Lat.,  297./.  N. 
Tile,  as  correlative,  414.  a  and  ftn. 
Tlieiuatic  verbs,  174.  1. 

Thematic  vowel  *4,  174.  2.  1. 

Thesis  and  Arsis,  611. 

Tliiuking,  vbs.  of,  constr.  w.  aoo.  and 
inf.,  459. 

Third  conj.,  of  vbs.,  prim  parts,  173 ;  pres, 
stem,  how  formed,  170;  formation,  id., 
179.  e ;  paradigm,  isO ;  in  -io,  paradigm, 
188;  list  of  vbs.,  w.  principal  parts,  211  ; 
derivation  of  vbs.  in  -uo,  261. 

Third  declension,  of  nouns,  53-87 ;  mute 
■stems,  50-00;  liquid  stems,  01-64;  i- 
stems,  65-78 ;  pure  i-stems,  66-09 ; 
mixed  i-steins,  70-78;  peculiar  forms, 
79;  loc.,  80;  Greek  nouns,  81-83;  rules 
of  gend.,  84-87. 

Though,  see  Although. 

Thought,  considered  as  result,  571.  c. 
Threatening,  vbs.  of,  367,  580.  c. 
ti-,  primary  suffix,  234.  II.  2. 

-tia  (-ties),  noun  ending,  241. 

-ticus,  adj.  ending,  247. 
tigris,  decl.,  82. 

-tills,  adj.  eliding,  252. 

-tim,  advs.  in,  75.  a.  3,  215.  2. 

Time  (see Temporal  Clauses),  465 ff.,  481, 
.545,  546. 

Time,  abl.  alls,  to  denote,  419,  420. 1 ;  time 
i/j/i.cra,423,'  duration  of  time,  424.  5  ;  time 
during  or  within  which,  w.  ordinal,  id. 
c;  distance  of  time,  id./;  corresiionding 
to  Eng.  place,  id.  d. 

Time,  advs.  of,  217.  h. 

Time,  mode  of  reckoning,  630, 
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timeo,  w.  dat.  or  acc.,  3G7.  c;  w.  subjv., 
n()4. 

-timus,  adj.  ending,  loO.  a.  ftn.  '2,  250. 
-tio,  noun  ending,  233.  2,  2-38.  5. 

-tio  (-sio),  -tura,  -tus  (-tutis),  noun  end¬ 
ings,  238.  b. 

-tium,  noun  ending,  241.  5.  K. 

-tivus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  2.51. 

To  (so  as  to),  537.  c. 

to-  (ta-),  primary  suffix,  234.  11.  1. 

-to,  “ito,  inteinsive  or  iterative  vbs.  in, 
263.  2. 

Too  ...  to,  535.  c.  N. 

-tor  (-sor),  -trTx,  nouns  of  agency  in,  236. 

a;  used  as  adjs.,  321.  c. 

-toria,  noun  ending,  254.  4. 

-torium,  noun  ending,  233.  2,  254.  5. 
-torius,  adj.  ending,  233.  2;  as  noun  end¬ 
ing,  250.  a. 
tot,  correl.,  152. 

totus,  decl.,  113 ;  nouns  w.,  in  abl.  williont 
prep,  {place  where),  429.  2. 

Towns,  names  of,  gend.,  32  and  a,  48. 
Exc. ;  names  of  towns  in  -e,  decl.,  70. 
N.  2 ;  locative  of,  427.  3;  as  place  from 
which,  id.  1 ;  as  place  to  which,  id.  2. 
tr-,  stems  in  (pater  etc,),  Gl.  4. 
traicio,  constr.,  395.  traiectus  lora, 

id. 

trans,  220.  a;  use,  221.  27;  comps,  of,  w. 

acc.,  388.  5  ;  w.  two  aecs.,  395. 
Transitive  verbs,  273. 1, 274 ;  absolute  u.se, 
273.  N.  2 ;  how  translated,  274.  b  ;  w. 
dat.;  362. 

Transposition  of  vowels,  177.  a.  n. 

Trees,  names  of,  gend,,  32. 
ties,  decl.,  134.  b. 

tri-,  stem-ending’  of  nouns,  66;  of  adj.s., 
115.  a. 

Tribe,  abl,  of,  403.  a.  n.^. 

Tribrach,  609.  a.  3. 
tribulis,  decl.,  70.  a.  2. 
tribus,  gend.,  90.  Kzc.;  decl.,  92.  c. 
tridens,  dec!.,  76.  h.  2, 

Trimeter,  lambic,  618. 

Triptotes,  103.  d. 
triremis,  decl,,  76.  b.  2. 

-tris,  adj.  ending,  250. 
triumpho,  w.  abl.,  404.  a. 

-trix,  see  -tor. 

tro-,  primary  .suffix,  234.  10. 

-tro,  advs.  in,  215.  4. 

Trochaic  verse,  613,  620. 

Trochee,  609.  a.  1;  irrational,  id.  e,  623 
and  N. 

-trum,  noun  ending,  240. 

Trusting,  vbs.  of,  con.str.,  367. 
tu-,  in-imary  suffix,  234.  11.  3. 

-tu,  -su,  supine  endings,  159.  h. 
tu,  deed.,  143  (see  tute,  tutiinet). 

-tudo,  -tus,  uouu  endings,  241. 


tuK  (tetull),  200;  derivation,  id.  ftn.  2; 

quantity,  605.  Exc. 

-turn,  -sum,  supine  endings,  159.  h. 
turn,  tunc,  meaning,  217,  b\  correl.  w. 

cum,  323.  g. 
turn  .  .  .  turn,  323./. 

-tura,  -tus,  noun  ending,  238.  b. 

-turio,  desiderative  vbs.  in,  263.  4. 

-turnus,  adj-  ending,  250. 

-turris,  decl.,  67  (cf.  75.  b). 

-tus,  adj .  ending,  246 ;  noun  ending,  94, 241 . 
-tus,  adv.  ending,  215.  6. 
tussis,  decl.,  75.  a.  2. 
tute,  143.  d;  tutimet,  id. 

Two  accusative.s,  391. 

Two  datives,  382.  1. 

U  (v),  as  consonant,  5 ;  after  g,  q,  s,  id.  n. ; 
not  to  follow  u  or  v,  6.  a,  5 ;  u  for  e  in 
oonj.  Ill,  179.  c.  1. 

U-,  primary  suffix,  234,  I.  3. 
u-stem.s,  of  nouns,  dec).  Ill,  79  and  a\ 
decl.  IV,  88;  of  vbs.,  174,  170.  d,  259.  3. 
uber,  decl.,  119. 

ubi,  derivation,  215.  5;  in  temporal 
clauses,  542,  543. 

-ubus,  in  dat.  and  abl.  plur.,  decl.  I\ 
92.  c. 

-uis  (-uos),  in  gen.,  decl.  IV,  92.  e. 

-ulis,  adj.  ending,  248. 
ffilus,  decl.,  113;  use,  311,  312. 
ulterior,  compar.,  130.  a. 
ultra,  2'20.  a;  use,  221.  28;  following 
noun,  435. 

-ulus,  diminutive  ending,  243 ;  verbal  adj . 
ending,  251. 

-urn  for  -arum,  43.  d\  for  -orum,  49.  d; 
-um  in  gen.  plur.  of  personal  prons.,  295. 
b;  -um  for  -ium,  decl.  Ill,  78;  in  gen. 
plur.  of  adjs.,  121.  b ;  for  -uum,  decl.  IV, 
92.  b. 

Undertaking,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  500. 4. 

unt-,  stem-ending,  83.  e. 

unus,  deck,  113;  meaning,  134.  a:  w. 

superb,  291.  c. 
unus  qui,  w.  .subjv.,  535.  b. 
unus  quisque,  decl.,  151.  g]  use,  313. 

UO-,  suffix,  see  vo-. 

-uo,  Affis.  in,  261. 

-uos,  see  -uis. 

-ur,  nouns  in,  87, 

urbs,  deck,  72;  use  in  relations  of  place, 
428.  b. 

Urging,  vbs.  of,  with  ut,  563. 

-urio,  desiderative  Affis.  in,  263,  4. 

-urnus,  adj.  ending,  250. 

-urus,  fut.  part,  in,  158.  b,  498;  av.  fui, 
498.  b,  517.  <2;  in  ind.  questions,  575.  a  ; 
-urus  fuisse,  in  ind.  disc.,  589.  b.  3. 

-us,  nom.  ending,  in  deck  11.  46 ;  -us  for  -er 

in  Greek  nouiis,  decl.  11, 52.  b ;  -us,  nom. 
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eiidiiii;  in  deel.  Ill,  G3.  JfSxc.  2;  gend., 
87;  (iecl.  IV,  88;  gend.,  90;  lieut. 
ending,  238.  a. 

-us,  Gi-eek  iiom.  ending,  8:!.  e. 

Use,  adjs,  of,  eoiistr.,  o85.  a. 
usque,  w.  ace.,  432.  b. 
usus  (need),  w.  alii.,  411. 
ut  (utl),  correlative  w.  ita,  sic,  32.i.  g  ;  to 
denote  concession,  440,  527.  (as) 

w.  ind.  equiv.  to  concession,  w. 

optative  subjv.,  442.  a;  used  ellipti- 
cally  in  exclamations,  402.  a ;  in  clauses 
of  purpose,  531 ;  ut  ne,  id.,  503.  e.  N. of 
result,  537  ;  ut  non  etc.,  538;  ut  tempo¬ 
ral,  .542,  543;  verbs  followed  by  clauses 
w.  ut,  ,563,  508;  oniissiou  after  certain 
verbs,  505  and  notes;  w.  verbs  of  fear¬ 
ing,  564  and  N. 

ut,  utpote,  quippe,  w.  relative  clause,  ono. 

e.  N. ' ;  w.  cum,  549.  K.  b 
ut  primum,  543. 
ut  semel,  543. 
ut  si,  eon.str.,  524. 
uter,  deel.,  60. 

uterque,  form  and  deel.,  1.51. <7,  u.se,_31.>; 
constr.  in  agreement  and  us  partitive, 
.340.  d. 

utilis,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  505.  a. 

utinam,  w.  subjv.  of  wish,  442.  ^ 

utor  etc.,  w.  abb,  410;  w.  acc.,  id.  a.  N.  1 ; 

gerundive  use  of,  500.  3,  503.  n  .  u. 
utpote  qui,  535.  e,  N.t. 
utrum  .  .  .  an,  335  and  d. 

-utus,  adj.  ending,  240. 

-uus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  251. 

V  (u)  1.  5,  5  and  N.i;  suffix  of  pert., 
177.  a,  179.  a, 2,  5.  2„c?;  supiiressed  in 
perf.,  ISl ;  list  of  vbs.  in  conj.  ill  tv.  v 
in  pert,  211.  c;  v  often  om.  in  perf.  of 
eo  and  its  comps.,  203.  b. 
vafer,  deel.,  112,  a;  compar.,  131.  a. 
valde,  use,  291.  c.  k.  ^ ;  valde  quam,  575.  d. 
Value,  geii.  of  indefinite,  417. 

Value,  measures  of,  032-038. 
vannus,  gend.,  48.  Exc. 
vapulo,  neutral  passive,  192.  b. 

Valuable  nouns,  104-100  (cf.  98.  c,  d). 
Variations,  .sec  Phonetic  Variations. 
Variations  of  .spoiling,  0. 
vas,  deel.,  103.  (/■  2. 
vas,  deel,,  79,  e,  105.  b. 
vates,  deel.,  78.  1. 

-ve,  vel,  use,  324.  e,  335.  d.  n. 
vel  (see  -ve),  w.  superl.,  291.  c. 

A'^elars,  p.  2.  ftn,  3,  ■  , 

velira,  vellem,  subjv.  of  modesty,  44  / .  1 .  N. 
velim,  vellem,  w,  subjv.  (=opt.),  442.  b, 
(=imy.),  449.  e. 

vellem,  for  fvelsem,  p.  110.  Itn.  1. 
velut,  velut  si,  524, 


veneo  (veuum  eo),  192.  6,  428.  i. 
venerat  =  aderat,  476. 

Verba  sentiendi  et  dcdarandl,  W.  e; 
459,579;  pa.ssive  use  of,  582;  in  poets 
and  later  writers,  id,  n. 

Verbal  adj.s.,  251-253;  in  -ax,  w.  gen., 
,349,  c. 

A’erbal  nouns  w.  dat.,  .367,  d. 

Verbal  uouiis  and  adjs.  w.  reflexive, 
301 .  d. 

Verbal  roots,  228.  1, 

Veuhs,  defined,  20.  d\  inflection,  153,' 
154;  noun  and  adj.  lorms  of,  155; 
signification  of  f'oiuns,  156-162;  iier- 
soual  endings,  103;  file  three  stems, 
104;  forms  of  tlie  vb.,  164-160  (notes 
on  origin  and  hi.st,  of  vb.  forms,  104. 
ftn..  Ids,  169);  table  of  endings,  100; 
influence  of  imitation,  169,  ftn. ;  reg¬ 
ular  vbs.,  171-189;  the  four  conjuga¬ 
tions,  171-173;  priu.  parts  of,  172; 
mixed  vbs.,  173.  a;  deponents,  190, 
191;  semi-deponents,  192;  periphrastic 
forms,  193-196  ;  irregular  vbs.,  197-204 ; 
defective,  205  ,  200;  impersonal,  207, 
208.  Classified  lists  of  vbs.,  209-212. 
Derivation  of  vbs.,  250-263;  comp, 
vbs.,  207 ;  vowels  in  comp,  vbs.,  id.  a. 
N.  2.  Index  of  vlts.,  pp.  437  ff. 

Vnuns,  Syntax.  Subject  implied  in  end¬ 
ing,  271.  a;  rules  of  agreement,  316- 
319;  vb.  omitted,  319;  rules  of  syn¬ 
tax,  437-593.  Oases  w.  vbs.,  see  under 
Accusative  etc.  Position  of  vb.,  590, 
598.  d,j.  (See  under  the  names  of  the 
Moods  etc.) 

vereor,  w.  gen.,  357.  6.  1 ;  w.  subjv.,  5(i4. 
veritus,  as  pres,  part.,  491. 
vero,  324.  d,j;  in  answers,  3;i{).  a.  1;  po¬ 
sition  of,  599.  ft. 

Verse,  612. 

Versification,  612-629;  forms  of  verse, 
613. 

versus,  ])osii.ion  of,  59i).  d. 

verto,  const!'..  417.  ft. 

veru,  gend.,  91. 

venim  or  vero,  use,  324.  d,j. 

vescor,  w.  abb,  410;  w.  acc.,  id.  a.  s. 

gerundive,  .500.  3,  503.  N. 
vesper,  deel.,  50.  ft. 
vesper!  (loc.),  50.  ft,  427.  a. 
vester,  dec!.,  112.  a,  145. 
vestrr  as  obj.  gen.,  143.  c,  2!).5.  6. 
vestrum  as  part,  gen.,  143.  ft,  205.  6  (cf. 
k.2). 

veto,  w.  acc..  and  inf.,  56.3.  a. 
vetus,  deed.,  119,  121.  d ;  eomiiar.,  125. 
via,  abl.  of  manner,  412.  ft. 
vicem,  adverbial  use  of,  397.  a. 
vicinus,  w.  gen.,  385.  c. 
vicis,  deel. ,  103.  ft.  1 . 
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videlicet,  derivation,  2i(j. 
video  ut,  5(id. 
videor,  VY.  dat.,  1575  .  6. 
vin’  (vlsBe),  Id.  K. 

vir,  dec!.,  47,  BO.  h. 

Virgo,  deed.,  GO.  ^ 

virus,  gender  of,  48.  ft. 

vis,  stem,  71.  G;  deel.,  79. 
viscera,  101.  K.  i. 

vise,  2G.'i.  4.  K. 

VO-  (va-),  primary  suffix,  984.  II.  S. 
vocalis,  deed.,  7G.  h.  2. 

Vocative,  defined,  85./;  form,  88.  ft  ;  iii 
-i  of  nouns  in  -ius,  deed.  11,  49.  e;  of 
Greek  nouns,  id.  c.  K. ;  of  adjs.  in  -ms, 
]]0.  ft.  tiyntax,  oiO. 

Voices,  154.  a,  156;  middle  voice,  id.  ft. 

.V.,  1G8.  ftn.  2,  190.  e. 
volo  and  conijis.,  oonj.,  199;  part,  of,  w. 
dat.  of  the  person  jud,a,in,i,',  878.  k.  ;  vy. 
inf.,  45G  and  K.;  w.  perf.  act.  inf.  in 
prohibitions,  4.SG.  c;  w.  perf.  part.,  486. 
d  and  N.,  497.  c.  N. ;  w.  subjv.  or  inf., 
508.  b. 

volucer,  deed.,  115.  ft. 
volucris,  deel.,  78. 

-volus,  adj.  in,  eouip.,  127. 

VOS,  14.3  and  ft. 
voster  ete.,  see  vester. 
voti  damnatus,  352.  ft. 

Vowel  elianges,  15. 1-8 ;  vowel  variations, 
17. 

Vowel  roots  of  verbs,  179.  a-c. 

Vowel  stems  of  verbs,  259-202. 

Vowel  suffixes  (primary),  2;i4. 1. 

Vowels,  1;  proniuiciation,  8;  long  and 
short,  10;  eoiitraetion,  15.  3;  quantity 
of  final  vowels  in  case-endings,  88.  ; 

vowel  modified  in  noun  .stems,  deel. 
Ill,  flU.  ft;  lengthened  in  root,  177.  d, 


2.31.  b  :  list  of  vbs.  w.  vow'el  lengthen¬ 
ing  ill  perf.,  con].  Ill,  211.  e. 

vulg'us  (volgus),  gelid.,  48.  ft. 

-vus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  251. 

W,  not  in  Latin  alphabet,  1 ;  .sound  of,  1 . 
b.  N. 

Waiit.w’ords  of,  w.  abl.,  401 ;  w.  gen.,  850. 

Way  by  wliioh  (abl.),  429.  a. 

Weight,  ineasnres  of,  087. 

W'liole,  gen.  of,  840 ;  iiuiubors  expressing 
the  whole,  id.  c. 

'Wills,  flit.  iinv.  ill,  449.  2. 

Winds,  gender  of  names  of,  81. 

Wi.sli,  expressed  by  subjv.,  441 ;  as  a  con¬ 
dition,  521.  6  ;  wish  in  informal  ind 
disc.,  592.  1. 

AVisliiiig.  vbs.  of,  w.  inf,,  480.  d  (cf,  457) ; 
w.  subst.  clause  of  purpose,  563.  b ;  w. 
aec.  and  inf.,  id. 

AVitliout,  w,  verbal  noun,  49(i.  N.  s. 

AVoineii,  names  of,  108.  b  and  ftn. 

Words  and  Forms,  1-207. 

Words,  formation  of,  227-267 ;  arrange¬ 
ment  of,  55)5-001. 

AVoiild  (Eng.  auxiliary),  how  expressed 
ill  Lat.,  157.  b. 

X,  110111.  ending,  56;  gend.,  86;  x  from  s, 
ill  vbs.,  211.  ft. 

Y,  of  Greek  origin,  1.  N.  k 

Year,  0:i0 ;  mouths  of,  630,  031  ;  date, 
424,  g. 

-y%-,  suffix,  174.  2.  2, 

Yes,  ill  Latin,  336. 

yo-  (ya-),  primary  suffix,  234.  II.  11. 

-ys,  110111.  ending,  82;  quantity,  604.  i. 

Z,  of  Greek  origin,  1.  u.  N. 
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Note.  In  the  citations  tlie  names  Cae.sai’,  Cicei'o,  Sallust  (with  luguTthd),  and 
Virgil  are  not  generally  given.  Thus,  “  B.  G.”  refers  to  Cmsar’s  Belhi/m  Gallicum ; 
“  Fain.”  to  Cicero’s  letters  ad  Familiares;  “  lug.”  to  Sallust’.?  lugurtha ;  “  Aeu."  to 
Virgil’s  jEneid,  etc. 


All.,  Apuleius  (a.d.  125-?) : 
Met.,  Metamorphose,!! ■ 

- ,  B.  Afr.,  Bellum  Afri- 

cum. 

Cajsar  (b.c.  100-44): 

B.  C,,  Bellum  Civile. 
B.  G.,  Bellum  Galli- 

CXt'l'lX, 

Cato  (b.c.  *234-149): 
de  M.,  de  Morihus. 

R.  R,,  de  lie  Ru$iica. 
Catull,,  Catullus  (b.c.  87- 
54). 

Cic.,  Cicero  (b.c.  106^3): 
Acad.,  Academica. 

Ad  Her.,  [ad  Reren- 
nium'\ . 

kvali.,  pro  Arehia. 
Xtt.,'ad  Atiimm. 
Balb.,  pro  Balho. 

Brut.,  Brutusde  Claris 
Oratorihus. 
Caec.,pro  Caecina. 
Caecil.,  Divinaiio  in 
Caeciliura. 

Gael.,  p?’o  M.  Caelio. 
Cat.,  in  Catilinam. 

Cat.  M.,  Caio  Maior  {de 
Senectute) . 

Clu.,  pro  Clueniio. 
Deiot.,  pro  Deioiaro. 

De  Or.,  de  Oratore. 
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Flacc.,  pro  Flaceo. 
Font,,  pro  M.  Fonteio. 
Har.  Resj)! ,  de  Haruspi- 
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luv.,  de  Inventione 
Rhetorica. 


Cic.  Lael,,  Laelius  {de  Ami- 
dxia) . 

Leg.  Agr.,  de  Lege 
Agraria. 

Legg-.,  de  Legibus. 

Lig.,  pro  Ligario. 

Maiiil.,  pro  Lege  Ma¬ 
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Ov.jOvid  (B.C.43-A.D.  17) : 
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Cure.,  CvrcuHo. 

Epid.,  EpidiiM,^. 

Men.,  Menaechmi. 
Merc.,  Mercator. 

Mil.,  Miles  Gloriosv.s. 
Most.,  Mostellaria. 
Pers.,  Persa. 

Poen.,  Poenulus. 

Ps.,  Pseudolus. 

Rud.,  Budens. 

Stioh.,  Stichus. 

Trin.,  Trinumnms. 
True.,  Trucxilentvs. 


Plin.,  Pliny,  senior  (a.d. 
23-79) : 

H.  N.,  Historia  Natu- 
ralis. 

Plin.,  Pliny,  junior  (a.d. 
62-113) : 

Ep.,  Epistles. 

Plop.,  Projiertius  (b.c.  49- 
15). 

Pub.  Syr.,  Publiliius  Syrus 
(abt.  B.c.  44). 

Q.  C.,  Q.  Curtins  (abt.  a.d. 
50). 

Quint.,  Quintilian  (abt. 
A.D.  35-93). 

Sail.,  Sallust  (b.c.  86-34) : 
Cat.,  Caiilina. 

Ep.  Mitli.,  EpAslula 
Mithriclatis. 
lug.,  lugurtha. 

- ,  S.  C.  de  Bac.,  Senatus 

Consulturii  de  Baccha- 
nalibus  (n.c.  186). 

Sen.,  Seneca  (b.c.  4-a.d. 
65) : 

Dial.,  Dialogues. 

Ep.,  Epistles. 

Here.  Ifur.,  llercuies 
Furens. 

Here.  Get.,  Ilercvles 
Oeiaeus. 

Med.,  Medea. 


Sen.Q.N.,  Quaestiones  Ma¬ 
turates. 

Sil.,  Silius  Italicus  (abt. 
A.D,  25-101). 

Suet.,  Suetonius  (abt.  a.d. 
75-160) : 

Aug.,  Augu.stus. 

Dom.,  Doinitianus. 
G-alb.,  Galba. 

Ta,c.,  Tacitus  (abt.  a.d, 
55-120) : 

Agr.,  Agricola. 

Ann.,  Annales. 

H,,  liisloriae. 

Ter.,  Terence  (d.  b.c.  159) : 
Ad.,  Adelphi. 

And.,  Andria. 

Eun.,  Eumichus. 
Haut.,  Plautontimoru- 
menos. 

Hoc.,  I-Iecyra. 

Pin,  Phormio. 

Val.,  Valerius  Maximus 
(abt.  A.D.  2(i). 

Varr.,  Varro  (n.c.  11.6-27) : 

R.  R.,  de  Re  Rustica. 
Veil.,  Velleius  Paterculus 
(abt.  B.c.  19-a.d.  31). 
Verg.,  Virgil  (b.c.  70-19). 
Aein,  xEneid. 

Eel.,  Eclogues. 

Georg.,  Georgies. 
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263,  2  and  a 

167.  c 

263.  2,  6 

167.  d,  e 

263,  3,  4 

108 

264 

168.  a-c 

266.  1-3 

168.  d 

266.  a 

169 

266 

170 

267 

170.  a.  K. 

267.  N,  a 

170.  c 

267.  d.  1,  2 

170.  d 

267.  c 

P.  163 

268 

171 

269 

172 

270 

172.  K. 

272' 

172.  N.  2d  par. 

284.  ft 

173.  1 

339 

173.  2 

397.  e 

174 

271 

174.  2 

271,  « 

175 

273 

175.  a 

273.  2 

175.  ft 

273.  1 

176 

283 

170.  ft 

284 

177 

274 

177.  a 

275 

177.  ft 

274.  a  . 

177.  c 

274, 'ft  ' 

178 

270 

179 

277 

180 

278.  1,  2 

180.  c-e 

279.  a-e 

180.  / 

308./ 

488 


484 


ALLKX  AND  GKEKNOUGH’S  LATIN  GHAMMAK 


Old 

181,  182 

183 

184 

184.  b 
184.  c 

184.  d,  e 

185 

185.  a,  b 

186.  b.  2,  3 

186.  0 

186.  d 
187 

187.  a 

187.  b 
187.  b,  N. 
187.  c 

187.  d,  e 

188.  a-c 

188.  i(. 

188.  d,  e 

189 

190 
190.  a 

191 

192 
192.  h 

193 

P.  178.  Note 

194 

194.  b.  N. 

195 
105.  2 

195.  a 

196.  b 
195.  c 
195.  d 
195.  e,  / 

195.  /.  E. 
195.  g 
195.  h,  i 
195.  k 

195.  I 

196 

196.  a 

196.  a.  2.  s. 
196.  b 
196.  c 
196.  d-f 
196.  g 
196.  h 
196.  i 

197 


New 

280 
281 
282 
282.  c 

282.  d 
302.  e 

283,  284 

285.  1,  2 

286.  K. 

282.  b,  c 

286.  a 

287 

287.  1,  2 
287.  3 
287.  4 

287.  4.  a 
286.  b.  N. 

288 

288.  N. 

321.  c,  d 

289 
343.  a 
302.  d 

290 

292 

292.  a.  N. 

293 

294 

295 

295.  h.  N.  2 

296  and  2 

296.  1 
297../ 

297.  b.  N. 

298.  a 
296.  a 
298.  b,  e 
298.  c.  N.  1 
298.  d.  1 
298.  d.  2,  3 
298.  e 

298.  f 

299 

300 

300.  b 

301.  a 
301.  h 
301.  d-f 
301.  c 

299.  a 
.300.  b 
302 


Oi.r. 

197./ 

P.  186.  Note 
P.  186,  bottom 

198 

199 

200 

200.  d 

200.  e 
201 

201.  e 

201.  d-h 
202 

202.  a 
202.  b 
202.  c 
202.  d 

202.  e 
‘m.f 

nuUus 

203 

203.  a 
203.  c.  N. 

204 

205 

205.  c 

205.  c.  2 

205.  d 

206 

206.  c 

206.  0.  1 

206.  c.  2 

207 

207.  NL  a.  3 

207.  h 

207.  c 

207.  d 

208 

208.  b.  1-3 

208.  r 

208.  d 

208.  e 

209 

209.  a 

209.  b 

209.  c 

209.  d 

209.  e 

210 

210.  a 
210.  b-d 

210.  d.  K. 

210.  e 


New 

306.  b.  N. 
.303 

304 

305  and  n. 

306 

307 
807.  f 

307.  d 

308 

308.  d 
307.  e-i 

309 

310 

311 

312 
318 

313.  a 

314 

314.  a 

316.  a 

315 

315.  N. 

316 

317 
817.  d 

317.  e 
317.  c 
818 
819  . 

319.  a 
819.  b 
821 
320 
432.  a 
.321.  b 
321.  c.  N. 
323 

323.  c.  1-3 
323.  d 
323.  f 
323.  k 
325 

320,  327 

328 
826.  c 

329 

329.  a 

330,  331 

332 

332.  a-c 
332.  c.  N.  a 

333 


PARALLEL  REFERENCES 


485 


Old 

New 

210.  e.  R. 

333.  R. 

210./ 

333.  a 

210.  /.  K. 

331.  N.,  332.  t 

211 

334,  335 

211.  B. 

335.  N. 

212 

336 

212.  b 

337 

212.  b.  R. 

'  335.  d.  N. 

P,  205.  Note 

338 

P.  206.  Note 

341 

213 

342 

213.  1,  2  and  n. 

,343.  N.  1,  348. 

214  and  a.  1 

343 

214.  a.  2 

343.  a 

214.  h 

343.  N.  2 

214.  0 

343.  b 

214.  c.  K. 

,343.  b.  N. 

214.  d 

343.  c 

214.  d.  R. 

343.  c.  N.  j 

214.  d.  R. 

343.  c.  N.  2 

214.  e 

.344 

214.  f 

343.  d 

214.  g 

359.  b 

215 

345 

216 

346 

216.  R. 

340.  N.  s 

P.  211,  top 

347 

217 

848 

218 

849 

218.  6 

349.  c 

218.  fi 

349.  d 

218.  c.  B. 

358 

219 

850 

219.  6 

350.  d 

219.  c 

851 

220 

352 

220.  6 

353 

220.  b.  3 

353.  2.  N. 

220.  b.  N. 

352.  K. 

221 

354 

221.  d 

364.  c.  K. 

222 

355 

223 

.366 

223.  a 

357 

22,3.  c 

358 

223.  d 

359 

223.  e 

359.  b 

P.  218.  Note 

360 

224 

861 

225 

362 

225.  6 

363 

225.  d 

364 

Old  New 


225.  e 

365 

226 

366 

227 

367 

227.  s.  2 

367.  a.  X.  2 

227.  c.  X. 

367.  a.  X.  1 

227.  e 

368 

227./ 

.369 

228 

370 

228.  K.  1 

370,  a 

228.  a,  b 

370.  b,  c 

228.  c 

371 

229 

381 

229.  c 

368.  a 

230 

372 

231 

373 

231.  R, 

873.  X. 

231.  a 

•373,  b 

231.  b.  c 

373.  a. 

232 

374 

232.  X. 

374.  ffl 

282.  0 

376 

232.  b,  c 

375.  a,  6 

283 

882 

233.  a 

382.  1,  X.  I 

233.  b 

382,  2 

234 

383 

234.  a 

384 

234.  b-d 

386.  a-c 

234,  e 

432.  a 

235 

876 

235.  a 

377 

235.  6 

878.  1,  2 

235.  c 

378.  2.  X. 

235.  d 

379 

235.  e 

379.  a 

236 

380 

236.  E. 

379.  N. 

P,  235.  Note 

.386 

237 

387 

237.  a 

387.  b 

237.  b,  d-f 

388.  a-d  and 

237.  c 

390 

2-37.  r/ 

.500.  .3 

237.  ■/( 

.389 

238 

390 

238.  a.  h 

390.  b-d 

238.  c 

388.  d  ’ 

2-38.  c.  N. 

390.  d.  X.  j 

239 

.391 

239.1 

392 

239.  1.  a 

393 

239.  a.  X.  2 

893.  a 

486 


ALLEJv  AXJ)  GHEEJsOUGH’S  LATIN  GKAMMAli 


Old 

'2S0.  n. 

239.  2 

239.  b 
239.  c 

239.  c.  N.  1,  a 
239.  c.  K. 

239.  (I 

240.  a 

240.  b 
240.  c 
240.  c.  .N'. 

240.  e 

240.  /,  g 

241 

241.  c 

241.  d 

242 

242.  N. 

243 

243.  a 
243.  b 
243.  d 
243.  e 
243.  e.  N-. 

243.  e.  R. 

243.  / 

243.  /.  R. 

244 

244.  a.  li. 

244.  h 

244.  c,  e 

245 

246.  a.  1  and  n. 

245.  a.  2 

246 

246.  R. 

246.  h.  N. 

247 

247.  a 
247.  a.  I!. 

247.  b 

P.  253.  Note 

248 

248.  N. 

248.  K. 

248.  a 
248.  a.  N. 

248.  a.  li. 

248.  c 
248.  c.  2 
248.  c.  2.  n. 

249 


2 


Kkw 

395.  X.  ;i 

394 

395 

396 

396.  tt,  h 
396.  b.  X. 

396.  c 

390.  c,  d  and  n, 

397.  a 
397.  6 
397.  c 
423,  425 
397.  e,/ 

340 


Old 

249.  b 

249.  b.  x. 

250 

250,  n. 

250.  a 

251 
2,52 
252.  a 

252.  h~d 
2-53 

253.  .N. 

253.  a 

P.  260.  Note 
254 


339.  a 

340.  c 

399 
398 

400 

401 

402 

402.  a 
411 

411.  a 

411.  b 
356 
356.  N. 

403 

403.  a.  N.  I 
403.  a.  N,  2.  :i 

403.  b,  d 

404 
418,  b 

404.  a 

405 

405.  N.  a 

405,  b.  X.  a 

406 

407  and  a 
407.  a.  K.  If 

406.  a 

408 

412 

412.  a 

412,  b  and  x. 

413 

413.  a 

413.  N. 

409 
409.  a 
409.  a.  K. 

410 


254,  a 
254,  b 
254.  b.  2 
254.  b.  2,  If. 

255 
'255,  d 

256 

250.  a,  b 

257 
268 

258.  2.  X.  ) 
258.  2.  X.  2 
258.  a 
258.  a.  N.  1 
258.  a.  X.  2 
258.  a.  N.  3 
258.  h 
258.  6,  N.  1 
258.  6.  X,  2 
258.  h.  N.  3 
258.  b.  N.  5 
258,  b.  li, 
258.  c.  1 
258.  c.  2 
258.  c.  2.  R, 
258.  c,  X.  1 
258.  d 
258.  e 
268.  f.  3 

258.  g 
259 

259.  a 
259.  h 
259.  c 
259.  d 
259.  e 
259.  q 
259.  'll 


New 

410.  a.  X.  1 
410.  a.  X.  2 

414 

414.  a 

414.  5 

415 
410 

417 

417,  a-c 

418 

418.  a  and  x. 
510.  X.  ] 

421 
426,  3 
429.  3 
4.31 
431,  a 
431.  a.  X,  1 

419 

420 
423 

424.  a,  b 
425 

426.  1,  2 
428.  h 
428.  c 

427.  1 

428.  a 
428.  f 
428.  g 

427.  2 

428,  k 
428.  a  . 

428,  6 
428.  g 
428.  i 

426.  3 

427.  3 

428.  e 

428.  d  and  x.  i 

427.  a  and  ftn. 

428.  k 
420.  4 

429.  a 
424 
424.  d 
424.  e 
424.  c 
424.  / 

424.  g 
424.  j.  X. 

428.) 


PARALLEL  REFERENCES 


487 


Old 

260 
260.  a 
260.  b 
260.  c 
260.  d 

260.  e 
261 

261.  a.  N. 
201.  b 
201.  c 
261.  d 

262  and  n.  i 

268.  N. 

P.  274.  Koto 

264 

264.  a 

264.  b 

266 

266  and  k. 
266.  b 
266.  c 
266.  d 
266.  e 

266.  e.  H. 
260.  e.  N. 

267 

267.  b 
267.  b.  N,  1 

267.  0 

268 

268.  K. 

269 
209.  N. 

269.  a 
209.  a.  2. 
269.  a.  3, 
269.  b.  N. 
269.  c 
260.  d 
269.  e~g 
269.  h 

269.  i 

P.  283.  Note 

270 

270.  «.  1,  2 
270.  b 
270.  b.  K.  1 

270.  c 

271 

271.  a 
271.  (i.  N.  1 
271.  b 


New 

220 
430 
429.  b 
221.  24 
221.  23 
221.  26 

432 
432.  b 
432.  c 
432.  d 

433 

434 

435 

436 

437 
466  ff. 

437.  a 

438 
489 

450.  (3)  and  n.  3 

440 
528.  a 
439.  b 
4.39.  b.  N.  2 
439.  b.  K.  1 

441 

442 

442.  a  and  n.  i 
442.  b 
444 
444.  N. 

448 

450.  a,  b 

450 

450.  K.  1 
450.  N.  4 
450.  a.  3 

448.  a 

449 

449.  a-c 
588 
521.  K. 

451 

452 
452.  a 
454 
454.  N. 

453 

456 

457 

663.  b.  1 
563.  a 


Old 

271.  c 

271.  c.  N. 

‘in 

in.  n. 

272.  a.  1 

272.  a.  i 

in.  b 

273 

273.  c 

273.  d 
273.  c 
273.  <j 
273.  h 

274 
ilb 

P.  291.  Note 
in 
270.  a 
276.  h 
276.  c 
276.  d 
in.  e 
270.  e.  N. 

276. / 

i~n 

277.  li. 

277.  g 
278 
in 
in.  a 
279.  6 
279.  c 
279.  d 

in.  e 

279.  K. 

280 

281  ■ 

281.  K. 

282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

286.  K. 

286.  li. 

287 

287.  c.  n. 

287.  f~i 

288.  c 
288.  d.  K. 
288.  e 
288./ 


New 

458 

455,  2.  a 

459 
561.  a 
455 
455.  a 
581.  N,  3 

460 
457.  a 

461 

460.  c 

461.  a 
461.  b 

462 

463 

464 

465 
460 

467 

468  , 

469 
566 
656.  a 
465.  a 

470 

471 
471./ 

■472 

473 

474 
478.  a 

475 

475.  a 
470 

476.  N. 

477 

478 
478.  N. 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 

483.  ftii. 

484 

485  ’ 

485.  c.  K.  1 

485.  gr-j 

486 

486.  e 
486./ 

569.  a 


488  ALLEN  AND  GREENOUGH’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR 


Old  New 


P.  306,  mid. 

487 

289 

488 

290 

489 

290,  a 

490 

290.  6 

491 

290.  c 

492 

290.  (J 

493 

291 

494 

291.  6 

495 

291.  6.  R. 

495.  N. 

292 

496 

292.  E. 

496.  N.  1 

292.  N.  I,  2 

496.  N.  s,  4 

292.  0 

497 

292.  6-e 

497.  a-d 

292.  6.  N, 

411.  a.  .N-.  '2 

293 

498 

293.  h 

499 

293.  c 

498,  1) 

294 

500 

294.  a-d 

600.  1-4 

295 

502 

296.  E. 

502,  K. 

296 

503 

296.  R, 

503.  N,  2 

297 

501,  602 

298 

604 

298.  N. 

604.  N.  2 

298.  H, 

604.  a.  N.  1 

298,  a 

504.  c 

298.  b 

504.  N.  1 

298,  c 

604.  b 

299 

605, 

299.  a 

505 

300 

606  and  k.  i 

300.  K. 

606.  N.  2 

301 

507 

301.  H, 

603.  a,  K.  2 

302.  lieadn. 

608 

302 

609 

302.  B, 

509.  N.  1 

303 

610 

303.  N.  R. 

510.  N.  1-3 

P.  320.  Note 

511 

304 

512 

304.  d 

513 

305 

514 

305.  R. 

514.  C.  K. 

306 

615 

307 

516 

307,  6.  E. 

516.  b.  N. 

308 

617 

Old  NE>y 


308.  b  and  n, 

617.  b 

309 

618 

309.  b 

518.  c 

309.  c 

618.  h 

310 

521 

311 

522 

311.  a 

445,  446 

311.  a.  N.  1 

447,  2 

311.  a.  2 

446 

311.  a.  N.  3 

447,  a 

311.  a.  H. 

447.  3.  N, 

311.  h 

447.  1 

311.  c 

522.  a 

311.  n. 

522.  N.  ] 

311.  C.  N. 

622,  N,  a 

311.  d 

,  528 

312 

624 

312.  R. 

624,  N,  a 

313 

626,  527 

313.  d 

649 

313.  d.  N, 

649,  N,  3 

313.  6 

627.  d 

313.  f 

627.  d.  N. 

313.  g 

627.  e 

313.  h 

635.  e 

313.  i 

440 

314 

628 

314.  b 

628.  a 

315 

525 

315.  a.  1 

525.  a 

315.  a.  2 

525.  a.  3.  N, 

815.  d 

525.  e 

816 

519 

316,  a 

620 

317 

629,  530 

317.  2d  par. 

531 

317.  3 

563 

317.  a 

531.  1.  K.  1 

317.  b 

531.  a 

317.  6.  K.  1 

558.  b 

317,  b.  K.  a 

631.  a.  N. 

317.  c 

632 

317.  c.  R. 

532.  N. 

317.  C,  N.  E. 

531.  2.  N.  a 

318 

633 

P.  343.  Note 

534 

319 

536,  637 

319.  3 

668 

319.  3.  N.  and  r. 

537.  2.  N.  1,  2 

319.  c 

658.  b 

319.  d 

658,  569 

319.  d.  R. 

638 

PARALLEL  REFERENCES 


489 


Old  New 


320 

535 

320.  /.  N. 

535.  /.  K.  2 

P,  348,  mid.  n. 

539 

321 

540 

321.  K.  3 

540.  a 

.321.  E. 

540.  N.  .1 

321.  a-c 

540.  b-d 

P.  349,  bottom.  ^ 

;.  641 

322 

542 

322.  K. 

535.  a.  N.  3 

323 

645,  546 

324 

643 

325 

546,  -648 

325.  a 

545 

325.  a.  E. 

546.  K.  4 

.325.  6 

546.  a 

.826.  c 

647 

326  and  n. 

549 

326.  a.  E. 

549.  a.  N. 

327 

550,  551 

327.  a 

561.  c 

327.  h 

551.  C.  N.  2 

828 

552,  553 

328.  2 

554,  655 

328.  2.  N.  1 

555.  B.  2 

328.  a 

556 

328.  a.  N. 

•556.  a.  N.  1 

328.  H. 

656.  a.  N.  1 

328.  E 

556.  a.  B.  9 

329 

560,  561 

329.  N. 

561.  B.  ] 

329.  B. 

661.  K.  9 

329.  (classification)  562 

330 

452 

330.  B. 

459 

3,80.  B.  2,  3 

663.  a,  b 

330.  B. 

662.  N. 

330.  a,  b 

582 

330.  a.  2 

566.  b 

330.  6.  2 

666.  c 

330.  c 

582.  a 

330.  d 

582.  N. 

330.  e 

579.  ftn.  1 

330.  / 

580.  c 

331  and  b,  n. 

663 

331.  e.  2 

558.  b 

331.  / 

564 

.831./.  ftn. 

564.  ji. 

,331./.  B. 

565 

331.  g. 

663.  B. 

331. 

566 

.831.  i 

565 

Old 

New 

331.  i.  N.  1 

565 

331.  i.  N.  3 

566.  N.  2 

P.  362,  bottom,  n. 

567 

332 

568 

332.  a 

569 

332.  b 

671.  a 

332.  c 

462.  a 

332.  d 

,571.  h 

332.  e 

568.  N.  1 

332.  / 

,571.  c 

332.  g- 

.558 

332.  g.  R. 

558.  a 

332.  g.  N.  2 

558.  N.  2 

332.  h 

680.  d 

333 

672 

.833.  E. 

572.  b.  N. 

334 

.573,  576 

334.  c 

676 

384.  c.  R. 

.576.  K. 

334.  d.  c 

.576.  c,  / 

334.  / 

.576.  a 

334.  g 

447.  ft,  b 

P.  369.  Note 

577 

835 

578 

335.  B. 

678.  N. 

336.  1 

579 

336.  2 

680 

336.  2.  N.  2 

580.  a 

336.  2.  N.  3 

580.  c 

336.  a.  1 

581 

336.  a.  E. 

,581.  N.  2 

3.86.  a.  2 

582 

336.  a.  2.  N.  2 

582.  a.  K.  2 

8.30.  b 

683 

336.  c 

583.  6 

336.  c.  N.  2 

583.  c 

336.  d 

583.  a 

336.  A 

584 

336.  A.  N.  1 

584.  a  and  n. 

336.  B 

585 

336.  B.  N.  2 

585.  a 

336.  B.  a 

685.  b 

337 

589 

338 

586 

338.  a 

587 

339 

588 

339.  E. 

588.  ft 

P.  378,  mid. 

590 

340 

591 

341 

592 

341.  b-d 

692.  1-3 

341.  E. 

692.  N. 

490 
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Old 

New 

Old 

New 

342 

593 

360 

613 

342.  ftn.  2d  par. 

593.  N.  2 

360.  li. 

613.  N. 

V.  381  ff. 

694 

361 

614 

P.  386,  top.  Note 

595 

.362 

615 

343 

596  and  a 

362.  a 

615.  a,  b 

344 

597 

362.  a.  N. 

616.  N. 

344.  11. 

597.  a.  N.  2 

362.  b 

615.  c.  R. 

P.  389,  top.  K. 

597.  b 

362.  Ji. 

615.  d.  1 

P.  389,  top.  a 

598.  a 

363 

616 

345 

599 

364 

617 

345.  a 

599.  d 

365 

618 

345.  d 

599.  a 

366 

619 

P.  392.  Note 

600 

367 

620 

346 

601 

367.  h 

620.  c 

P.  394.  Note 

602 

P.  414,  mid.  Note 

621 

347 

603 

308 

622 

347.  d 

608./ 

369 

623 

347.  d.  N.  1 

603.  /  N.  2 

370 

624 

347.  d.  H. 

603.  /.  N.  4 

371 

625 

347.  e.  R. 

603./.  N.  1 

372 

626 

348 

604 

373 

627 

348.  1-10 

604.  a-j 

374 

628 

348.  9.  Exc. 

604.  i.  1-6 

375 

629 

349-361 

— 

375.  5,  c,  c 

629.  b.  1-3 

351.  b 

605 

375.  d 

629.  c 

352,  363 

— 

375.  e 

629.  b.  3 

364 

606 

375./ 

_ 

354.  d 

606.  e.  N. 

375.  <7 

629.  d 

P.  402.  Note 

607 

375.  g.  3-5 

629.  d.  1-3 

365.  R. 

608.  K. 

375.  h 

629.  e 

356 

609 

P.  425.  Note 

680 

856.  e 

609.  N. 

376 

631 

856./ 

609;  e 

377 

682 

367 

610 

378 

633 

357.  b 

— 

.379 

634 

357.  c 

610.  b 

380 

635 

358 

611 

381 

6,36 

359 

612 

382 

637 

359.  6,  c 

612.  d,  e 

383 

638 

359.  b.  R. 

612.  d.  N. 

384 

_ 

359.  c.  li. 

612.  e.  N. 

P.  429 

639 

359.  d  and  n. 

612.  /.  N.  1,  2 

385 

640 

.359.  e 

612.  g 

386 

641 

359.  /,  g 

012.  b.  c 

387 

642 

